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When the appetite is a little off’? and nothing 
‘tastes good’’—try a dash or two of Tabasco on your 
food. Only be sure it’s McILHENNY’S—the original 
—in use half a century. A potent aid to digestion. 

It makes more palatable—salads, soups, roasts, fish, 
eggs, oysters, gravies, etc. The housewife will find 
hundreds of uses for McIlhenny’s. 


Write for book of recipes—sent upon request. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


TIGER SKINS GAME HEADS 
LEOPARD SKINS ROBES 

BEAR SKINS AND 
WOLF,FOX,ETC, } MATS 
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Standard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatories for the - gS 
bedroom and dressing chamber appeal to woman — the preserver ° importations of Seecial 
of the ideal home, with intense interest. The cleanliness and 9 8) Moth Proof Furs: 
purity of the white enameled surface, the expert technical SY; 1 a will apply for my Be 
construction, the exterior beauty of the form of a Standard” One- ‘ eiheautifullymuounted 
Piece Lavatory make its presence lend a distinctive note of good taste CHINESE 
to any room, and is a source of constant pleasure to the user or owner. €4% LEOPARD SKIN 
No bedroom can be strictly modern or comfortable without this feature. 7m Caverage 714 fee) oi 
. . . . . ndo . 
The Lavatory shown in this illustration is the “Standard” Anona P-520, $35 00 
costing approximately $54.30— not counting freight, piping, or labor of @ Pet i 
in Stalling. 1 A similar peeks ary 
Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- offer Sr pe 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms stowing the cost of each fixture in detail, Game eadas 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
the subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 
(if selected). 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold ”’ guarantee label, and has our 


trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-inark are on the fixture il is nol “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitaty Mfg,Co. Dept. 23 Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stattdard” Building, ery West 3ist Street. 
eure aocna hen seo Veep F. C. JONES, Importer 176 Federal Street 
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306 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS, GOLD 
AND SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS AND 
DEALERS IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Tiffany 1906 Blue Book 


A compact catalogue w7thout 7/lustra- 
tions — 530 pages of concise descrip- 
tions with an alphabetical side index 
affording quick access to the wide range 
of Tiffany & Co.’s stock, with the mini- 
mum and maximum prices at which 
articles may be purchased 


Patrons will find this little book filled 


with helpful suggestions of jewelry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, fine china, 
glassware, and other artistic merchan- 
dise suitable for wedding presents or 
other gifts 


Blue Book sent upon request without 
charge 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome 
a comparison of prices 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Formerly at Union Square 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
through other 
dealers 


Mail Order 
Department 


The greatly in- 
creased facilities of 
the Mail Order De- 
partment in [iffany 
& Co.’s new build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh 
Street, place at the 
disposal of out-of- 
town patrons a ser- 
vice equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that ac- 
corded to purchas- 
es made in person. 
On advice as to 
requirements, with 
limit of price, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send photographs 
or careful descrip- 
tions of what their 
stock affords, with- 
out obligation to 
make a_ purchase 


Goods on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory — refer- 
ences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible business 
house, Tiffany & 
Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 


any part of the 
United States 
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HIS book, “Ilome Heating,” is full of information about Hot Water Heating; not 
technical but in plain language; should be in the hands of every home owner. 
It explains the Heating Problem from 15 years’ practical experience. It tells of 

the Andrews System of Hot Water Heating (adapted to new and old houses) and of 
the Andrews Mail-Order method, which has built up a large business all over the 
United States, Canada and Alaska. All the work is done at our factory ; the job is 
shipped complete, ready for any carpenter or mechanic to erect. By preparing accurate 
plans with full bills of materials (all subject to owner ’s approval before contract is 
made) there are no vexatious mistakes and delays. The radiators (70 per cent. of the 


weight) are shipped from nearest distributing point. 
pave tytn OLD HOUSES EASILY 


Highest possible award at St. Louis Exposition. 
: ; ; FITTED 
> make es es ree; senc Ss yo rlans 
BANS oO 2 eee coy titcrek ails neancemencn AGENTS WANTED 
Heunenin Ace 
thee ne” ~AN DREWS HEATING CO. 33! Hennepin Ave. 


ADV. 1S GOOD FOR ONE DOLLAR ON HEATING CONTRACT... 


2 Perplexing legal questions spring 
On all Sides up which require for their decision 


such a work as 


The Home Library of Law 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Accurate in Statement 
Popular in Style 


Complete. in Scope 
Ample in Detail 


A BRAND NEW AND AUTHORITATIVE 
TREATISE ON LAW IN ITS BEARING ON 
THE EVERY-DAY ACTIVITIES ‘OF LIFE 
“Six pocket volumes so full of practical things which every 


man should know that no citizen would willingly be 
without the work if he knew of it.” 


ILE six volumes that comprise IIIS is a work which cannot fail 
this set are adapted in every of immense popularity. Its sub- 
way, in size, style, and ar- ject vitally concerns all classes 

rangement, to make their perusal] of business men, and we are confident 

inviting, convenient and agreeable. | of a wide and permanent sale once it 
becomes generally known. 


They may be slipped into the 


; Early purchasers, we know, will bea 
pocket for reading at odd times, on 


leading factor in making its merits 
s known, and we are therefore giving an 
occupy moments that would other- . : 
Ree advantage to those from whom we 
1owl- bait aes : 
anticipate such incidental assistance. 


boat, train or street car, and thus 


wise be wasted acquiring < 
edge of the law that at any time in 
the stress of business affairs may be The regular price of the six volumes 
put to good service either as alin buckram binding is $9 00 net 
weapon or a defense. (70 cts. additional if sent by mail), but 


They are not intended to sup-| During a Short Introductory Period 


eeey Pinca ) sc ory tty : ; e 
plant th lawyer. On the contrary, we will make a special advance price of $9, and also 


they will make his services all th enter the purchaser's name fora year’s subscrip- 

more valuable when necessary, be- | tion to our $3 magazine, THE Wortp's Wort 

cau e legal advice will be more in- | t e most useful monthly publication for the 

te rible to one who has alre idy ac- | ! isy man of affairs, Thisis just 75% of the 9 
regular price of books and m: ine com- .& 

quired some general familiarity with | pined. We will send the we rk, express Pas 

the subiect. ne it is designed to | fully prepaid, for $r. Neither side 
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Designs 


HESE books offer to architects, builders, 
homeseekers and investors by far the 
most complete collection of plans ever 

brought out, while the price is so low as to 
place them within the reach of all who have 
an interest in the building of homes. The 
designs are co eee with a view to represent- 
ing all grades of cost, from the simplest types 
of cottages, as illustrated in the first series, to 
the ¢ come aratively elaborate structures reaching 
to $10,000 cr more, in cost, treated in the 
four th series, so that examples are given cover- 
ing nearly every requirement, with respect to 
cost, in inexpensive homes. 


Neo. I. Cottage Designs 

with Constructive Details 
A series of twenty-five designs of cottages, 
most of which have been erected, ranging in 
cost from $600 to $1,500; together with details 
of interior and exterior finish, all drawn to 
convenient scale, and accompanied by brief 
specifications. Illustrated with 53 full-page 
plates of floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 9: Low Cost Houses 
with Constructive Details 


Embracing upward of twenty-five selected 
designs of cottages originally costing from 
$750 to $2,500, accompanied with elevations, 
floor plans and details of construction, all drawn 
to scale, together with brief descriptions and, 
in many instances, full specifications and 
detailed estimates of cost. Illustrated by 61 
full-page plates of floor plans, elevations and 
details. 


No. 3. Modern Dwellings 
with Constructive Details 


A selection of twenty designs of artistic 
suburban dwellings erected in various parts of 
the country, at costs ranging from $2,000 
to $5,000; embracing floor plans, elevations 
and constructive details, showing interior and 
exterior finish, and drawn to scale, together 
with extracts from the specifications. Ilus- 
trated by means of half-tone reproductions, 
from photographs of the completed structures, 
and 61 full-page plates, of floor plans, eleva- 
tions and details. 


No. 4. Suburban Homes 
with Constructive Details 


Comprising twenty selected designs of attrac- 
tive suburban homes, ranging in cost from 
about $3,000 upward; embracing floor plans, 
elevations and constructive details, showing 
interior and exterior finish, a!l drawn to scale, 
together with extracts from the specifications. 
Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions 
from photographs of the completed structures, 
and 75 full-page plates of plans, elevations 
and details. 


One Dollar Each, Postpaid 


(SOLD SEPARATELY) 
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Tre GORTON 
“reco BOILER. 


The Original, Smooth-Surfaced, Weather-Proof, Elastic Roofing 


To avoid imitations, look 
for our registered trade- 
mark 


3 For 
“RUBEROID hot 
d 
stamped on the under an 
side of each length. Hot. 
Also look for our name, Water 
as sole manufacturers, | Heating 
printed on the outside 
wrapper. - 
Rn GORTON & 
LIDGERWOOD 
For Handsome Dwellings CO. 
96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago 


Send for New Catalogue with full particulars 


Ruberoid 


e 
Rooting 


A Permanent Roofing 


WITH 


A Permanent Color 


RELATING TO 


Architecture 


Decoration 
Furniture 
The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resisting properties 
with a decorative effect. Send for samples. Rug Ss 
Gc eramics 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 
100 WILLIAM ee ea NEW YORK 


Ete. 


will be recommended 


and supplied by our 


A Never Failing 
Water Supply 


with absolute safety, at small cost, may be 
had by using the 


Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


ANNO] 
Improved Ericsson 
Hot Air Pumping Engine 


Built by us for more than 30 years and sold in every 
country in the world. Exclusively intended for pump- 
ing water. May be run by any ignorant boy or 
woman. So well built that their durability is yet to 
be determined, engines which were sold 30 years ago 
being stillin active service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E’’ to nearest office. 
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Munn & Gro. 


Publishers of Scientific American 


361 Broadway, New York 
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Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


35 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
40 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
239 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
234 Craig St.}West, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
22 Pitt St., SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 
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Faience These mantels are of excellent design; 


have been modeled with great care, due 
regard being had for the structural features 
c Mantels and their easy and secure setting. It is 
probable that the greatest artistic effect 
obtainable in these mantels would be to glaze the modeled parts in 
Crystalline dull glazes; they have all the advantage of brilliant 
glazes as regards color, yet possess a charm of their own in the soft 
sheen which seems to radiate from their surface. With the modeled 
parts thus treated, and the field in "Della Robbia" glazes, it becomes 
only requisite to evolve a color scheme in contrasting but harmonious 
colors, in a combination of Crystalline dull and "Della Robbia " 


glazes to produce a mantel which will forever give a charm and 
elegance to the house and hall. 


@ Tile for "EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE." Write Department A 
for Catalogue and Designs. 


Trent Tile Company, Trenton, N. J. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience necessary. 
ur large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- 
cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- 
¥ mation mailed free. Write to-day. Address 


ee | == Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
BOX 660 FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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a radiator will occupy 


in a room is worthy of 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and 

S Furniture. 

S es. 

—=> = ys 4 (j Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 
ae deface like shellac or varnish, Is 
not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 

reserving the natural color and beauty of the wood, 

ithout doubt the most economical and satisfactory 
Po.isH known for HaRDWOOD FLOORS, 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings, 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of thesnany 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 
H is a superior finish for 
Our No. 3 Reviver jitchen and piazza floors, 


consideration 
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Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


G This cut shows the relative size of the KINNEAR and cast 


iron radiator. Prison, House, 
@ The amount of heat each will deliver is the same. : pees 2 Work, 
' : oist Hangers, 
@ Yet the KINNEAR occupies only one-half the space and os 


Lawn Furniture, 


weighs one-fourth as much. @ Every radiator guaranteed. Fencing, Ete. 


FAIILO END =x 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 6 


Kinnear Pressed Radiator Company~ y aa HP, Standing Seam 
Bailey-Farrell Building PITTSBURGH, PA. elle! SJROOF IRONS 
NEW YORK: Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO: First National Bank Building 7 /. Clinch right, through, the 
INDIANAPOLIS: State Life Building 7 (GS —Seairea, We make a similar 


desired. We makea similar 
one for slate roofs 33 


LONDON: 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane ay , SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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TELEPHONE 1822 FRANKLIN 


pee CLOCKS 


@ Hall Clocks, chiming the 
quarters and striking the hour 
on beautiful-toned tubes, 
bells or gongs. 

@ The clock in your hall 
should be the attractive fea- 
ture, and it will be if you 
follow our suggestion and 
place in your home one of our 


“CGaltham’’ 
Clocks 


Nothing richer or finer made. 


@ We also manufacture a 
full line of hanging clocks, 
including the ‘‘Colonial’’ 
banjo clock. 


@ If your jeweler does not 
carry our line send direct 
to us. 


Catalogue Upon Request 
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Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The W. H. Mullins Co. 


KALKHOFF | 


COMPANY 


Printers of This Publication 


by tered & or- 

zs ganized for the 
production of 

the most superior qualities 
in brochures, catalogs & 


high~class book work 


Number 251 William Street 
Corner of New Chambers 


New York 


TELEPHONE 4978 FRANKLIN 


We Give Particular Attention | 


To Special 
Designs 


and are fully ed apps 
to execute the m 

tricate and delic: ae 
eve eS tenetcan Phe et 


Mullins 


Art Architectural | 
Sheet Metal 
Work 


is oe spare ce in architectu fe 
design and artistic execution an 
has won an en Sabie reputation 
for exceller 
Estimates, er ns, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


202 Franklin Street, 
Salem, hare 
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@ This illustration shows a Steinway Parlor Concert Grand Piano in 
the style 9 Louis XV., made to order by us for “Mr. Edward L. Doheny, 
of Los Angeles, California, as it appears in ~rs. Doheny’s music-room. 


Sh 


KNIFE have in our warerooms at all times a fine assortment of Grand 
t'})| and Upnight Pianos in the principal historic periods of architecture, 

A such as Louis XIV., XV. and XVI., Renaissance, Gothic, 
“4 Rococo, Empire, Early English, Colonial, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Adam, Mission, etc., etc. We also make these instruments on 
special order, either according to our own designs or the designs that may be 
submitted to us by architects, to harmonize with the decorations or furnishings 
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iSteinway Hall, Nos. 107 and 109 East Fourteenth Streets New. 1oce 
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Monthly Comment 


causes which are particularly active in 
forwarding the suburban movement are the 
increased facilities now available for living 
in the suburbs and in the country and the 
increased prices being demanded for rents 
within city limits. The facilities for living 
in the country, which characterize many regions of a de- 
cidedly rural character, as well as those situated compara- 
tively near the city boundaries, include transportation, lights 
and living services of every sort. All these matters are much 
more abundant than they were five or ten years earlier, and 
their tendency to become more ample and more complete is 
so marked that the next ten years must find the suburbanite 
very much more conveniently situated than he at present has 
any true realization of. Many people no doubt regard these 
increased facilities as the most important item in the present 
suburban movement, which has assumed such colossal propor- 
tions, and to a certain extent this is unquestionably true. But 
the pressure put upon the rent-paying population by the ne- 
cessities of the landlords is in many cases even more potent 
in its effect than any attractions offered by the ease of coun- 
try living. The demands for increased rentals are by no 
means occasioned necessarily by the rapaciousness of land- 
lords, but have been brought about by the absolute necessity 
of asking larger prices in order to meet the larger demands 
made upon capital by the erection of new structures, which 
are themselves determined by the necessity of getting as much 
rent out of a given area of land as it is possible to do. This 
phenomenon is especially observable in the regions in and 
around New York city. Land in Manhattan is necessarily 
held at very high figures, and the many costly structures that 
have been built within the last two years have demanded 
much larger rentals than it was possible to obtain from 
structures that they replaced. ‘This has meant that the 
persons previously living on such land are no longer able to 
afford the high prices demanded for the new buildings, and 
not being able to find other suitable quarters within similar 
limits they have been compelled to find habitations in less 
thickly populated regions, where both land and buildings are 
held at lower figures. In many cases such persons have found 
it possible to build homes for themselves at comparatively 
small cost, which has added greatly to the attractiveness of 
suburban localities. 


THE privacy of the home life is rapidly becoming one of 
the fictions of modern times. The man of affairs, the great 
lady active in society, find their doings paraded daily in the 
public press. And the same is true of many less notable 
folk. So marked has this tendency become, that many per- 
sonal matters of no public interest whatsoever are daily re- 
corded in the public press as matters presumably of great 
public concern. ‘That this tendency is often pushed beyond 
the widest possible limit has been established again and 
again by criminals old and young, men and women, who have 
found compensation for their crimes or misdeeds by the 
notoriety that has been given them by newspaper notice. It 
is an unfortunate fact that much of the contents of our 
daily papers is given up to chronicling the doings, especially 
the bad doings, of persons of no consequence whatsoever. 
The number of things that actually happen in any one day, 
notwithstanding the vast number of human beings that are 
alive on any day, that are really worthy of being made known 
to persons not concerned with the person responsible for 
them, or events directly connected with them, is astonish- 
ingly few, But the personal element of modern journalism 


has become so very pronounced that the privacy of the home 
has been all but destroyed. It is truly a strange sign of 
progress that in order to live a good and upright life one’s 
deeds must be blazoned upon the pages of the daily press, 
one’s unimportant doings recorded as matters of public 
moment, one’s dinner parties elevated into the nature of 
public functions, the weddings in one’s family brought so 
vehemently before the public that the adjacent streets will 
be crowded with an excited mob, or that one may not be 
buried without the painful addition of the idle and the 
curious. All this may be modern, and very characteristic 
of our time and people, but it certainly is no index to a 
high civilization, and, quite as certainly, it is no indication of 
good manners or good times. 


Ir is a very safe rule in house buying or in house building 
not to undertake the acquisition of a house too large for the 
uses that will be demanded of it. A large house is apt to 
become a wearisome vexation to its owner and its occupants. 
It requires a great deal of furniture, it demands a great deal 
of care, it needs a great deal of attention, it means more re- 
pairs and more of everything, including a greater first cost. 
The latter may, indeed, be met and doubtless will be gladly 
assumed; but it is the after-time that counts, the after-work, 
the after-effort and the constant effort that goes to the keep- 
ing up of a great house. These are matters that many house- 
keepers will find wearisome and irksome in a painful degree. 
The large house, unless numerously occupied, becomes an 
empty void. Great rooms require large numbers of people 
in order to give reason for their size. Many rooms require 
to be filled by many persons for the same reason. Even if 
one can maintain the army of servants that may be required 
for the proper conduct of huge dwellings, the very size will 
appal one, and the great house in which so much pleasure was 
once taken becomes irksome and a bore. Any one about to 
build, or about to buy a house, will find that in the end a 
house not too large will give greater satisfaction than one 
whose chief quality is that of its immense dimensions. 


Tue building of good houses as a preventive to crime is 
probably a novel argument for the erection of better build- 
ings, yet it unquestionably tends to this result. The relation- 
ship between crime and buildings of a poor sort is no fiction 
of a novelist, but is an actual fact that can be observed 
wherever crime flourishes and wherever poor buildings 
abound. It is a significant circumstance, that whenever a new, 
good building is built on a site previously occupied by a bad 
building the tenants of the new structure are invariably of a 
better class than those who had previously resided. there. 
It is, perhaps, an interesting speculation to inquire what 
would happen were a city or town to have only buildings of 
a good sort.. Would crime then disappear from municipal 
limits? Possibly not. But it would doubtless assume a dif- 
ferent character from that which had flourished in the old 
buildings of a bad type. The influence of good buildings in 
attracting a better class of tenants is so marked that it may 
at least be hoped that the good work of their erection will 
be continued so long that crime may finally be divorced from 
direct association with buildings of any one type. There is 
perhaps an advantage in being able to locate the vicious 
characters of any community by the mere appearance of the 
dwellings in which they live, but if such dwellings are es- 
sential to their evil deeds it is possible that a genuine refor- 
mation will be effected when the customary habitations are no 
longer available. 
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Notable American Homes 


By Barr Ferree 
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** Armsea, ” 


N ESTATE of seventeen and a half acres at 
Newport is something out of the ordinary, 
and it is eminently appropriate that in a 
domain of this size so notable a house as 
‘““ Armsea,’’ the ocean home of Mr. Hoff- 
man, should have been erected. As mere 
land the tract is superb, and situated at the end of Ocean 
Drive it has the unusual advantage of being in and of New- 
port, and having at the same time an area and a retirement 
that is very rare 
among the sumptu- 
ous places of fash- 
ion’s summer cap- 
ital. 

It is at the psy- 
chological spot, the 
fairest place of this 
fair estate, that the 
house has been built. 
Itis directly opposite 
Jamestown and the 
Dumplings, with an 
outlook far across 
the sea, with Narra- 
gansett Pier in the 
distance. The ap- 
proach from Ocean 
Driveway is highly 
significant of the fine 
house, the ample 
space, the high de- 
gree of cultivation 
and the complete 
equipment that the 
visitor immediately 
discovers to distin- 
guish “Armsea.” At 
the gates, which are 
swung in a wall ten 
feet high, built to 
inclose the estate 
from the road, is a 
lodge. A fine drive- 
way of about two 
hundred yards in 
length leads to the 
porte-cochére, which 
occupies the center 
of theentrance front. 

Like all great 
houses of this type, 
“‘Armsea”’ has two main fronts; the entrance front, at which 
visitors alight and from which they take their departure, and 
the water front, which in this case takes the place of the more 
usual garden front and which directly overlooks the sea. That 
the water front is the more important of the two is, of course, 
very obvious. It is the more important because it faces the 
important direction ; it is also the more important because 
it has been given the more elaborate architectural treat- 
ment, a treatment that is distinguished by a fine stately 


““Armsea"’—The Stately Central Portico is Supported by Four Corinthian 
Columns Two Stories in Height 


the House of C. F. Hoffman, Esq., Newport, Rhode Island 


dignity, of quiet yet penetrating beauty. It is, in short, a 
lordly mansion, symmetrical in its design and in the dis- 
position of its parts, a fine type of the great Georgian 
house, admirably studied and carefully detailed. It con- 
sists of a center, three stories in height, to which are 
applied wings, one on either side. The wing which con- 
tains the service departments is somewhat elongated on the 
entrance front, but on the water front both wings are 
identical, projecting sufficiently to give character to the center 


as well as to em- 
phasize its import- 
ance. 


The water front 
is, then, a well stud- 
ied composition. In 
the center is a por- 
tico, with four state- 
ly Corinthian  col- 
umns rising to the 
full height of the 
second story, and 
supporting a_pedi- 
ment whose tympa- 
num is. decorated 
withcarvinginrelief. 
This, in its turn, is 
applied to the third 
story, which is treat- 
ed as an attic. It is 
at once the chief fea- 
ture of the exterior 
and the central ele- 
ment of the whole 
design. Its articula- 
tion with the main 
wall is effected by 
pilasters. In the 
middle is the door- 
way, flat-topped be- 
neath a broken ped- 
iment; on each side 
is a round-arched 
niche with a carved 
panel over it, and 
above are three 
windows, each with 
a separate balcony 
supported on iron 
brackets and _in- 
closed within 
wrought-iron rail- 
ings. The importance of these windows as the central ones 
of the front is indicated by their molded frames and their 
keystones—the only ones in the front. 

That the portico occupies the center of the front has 
already been indicated; but it should be added that it fills 
only a portion of the central wall; there is a broad space on 
either side, with a triple window under a simple arch below 
and a flat-topped window under a carved panel above. In 
a somewhat strict sense these features complete the archi- 
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tectural treatment of the center, but the attic story is of suf- 
ficient height to form an essential element in the whole, nor 
should the urns with which the crowning cornice is sur- 
mounted be forgotten, while the glimpses of the roof and the 
iron railing which incloses its summit is not to be ignored. 

The wings which adjoin the center of the building are de- 
signed in harmony with it. That is to say, they have broad 
stretches of wall, with windows inclosed within frames 
identical in design with those of the center. Each wing has, 
on the front and side, spacious porches, which are continuous 
with the platform on which the portico stands. ‘These 
porches are but one story in height and are designed with 
double Roman Doric columns, carrying an entablature, above 
which is a balustrade. The porches are of considerable 
depth, forming in fact spacious outdoor rooms on two sides 
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within a paneled frame. ‘Two great marble vases on each 
side of the steps are essential features of the entrance decora- 
tions. ‘The porch and porte-cochére are supported with a 
balustrade identical in design with that which completes the 
side porches; and above the center of the main portion of the 
building is slightly projected with a pediment, the single 
opening being a triple window. The entablature of the pedi- 
ment is supported on channeled pilasters. The treatment of 
the remaining parts of this front are closely identical with 
the treatment of the corresponding parts on the water front. 
That the great windows on either side of the porte-cocheére 
are triple windows with flat tops and without the inclosing 
arch of the water front is a mere detail. So also are some 
other variations in the situation of the windows. The attic 
treatment is more distinctly different, since instead of the 
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‘“* Armsea’’—The Stairs are on the right of the Entrance Doorway, and are contained within a Triple Archway 


The White Walls are Paneled Throughout 


of the house. The house throughout is built of white stucco, 
filled with marble dust, which glistens in the sun. A very 
great deal of color is obtained in an extraordinarily clever 
way. The blinds are green; the roof, though sloping, is seen 
from many points of view, and is of copper green; the awn- 
ings with which the side porches are provided are green and 
white stripes; and, most striking of all, the porch and terrace 
floors throughout are paved with small green tiles very 
agreeable and cool in color ‘and enormously successful in con- 
trast with the shining white walls of the house. 

The entrance front is necessarily less grandiose in com- 
position, although full of interest. There are no porches 
on this side save the spacious porte-cochére, which is applied 
directly to a porch at the entrance doorway and of which it 
forms an integral part. The doorway is flat-topped with an 
ornamental pediment, and on each side is a square window 


single square window of the water front are groups of three 
rectangular windows, which indicate very clearly that the 
attic is not an architectural feature, but one of great utility. 

The design of a service wing that does not conflict with 
the entrance and the ornamental front of the house is a 
matter that entails very great difficulty, and is the one point 
on which an architect is apt to fail in his palatial designs. 
Where it is possible to sink the kitchen to a lower level the 
dificulty almost completely disappears; but this device could 
not be adopted here, and hence the architects were compelled 
to frankly extend their wing on the service side, which has 
been done in a simple and unostentatious manner. The 
service yard is shut off from the forecourt, which constitutes 
the entrance, by a high trellised screen delightfully orna- 
mental in character, and which also shuts out the approach 
to the service departments, which are entered by a separate 
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“ Armsea”—The Dining-Room Walls have a High Wainscot of Wood, Painted White. Above is a Delicate Striped Green Silk 
The Furniture is Green and White. The Rug is of Two Shades of Green 


“ Armsea "—The Living-Room Occupies the Whole of the South Wing. The Woodwork is White with a Red Frieze 
The Ceiling has Panels of Cream Color 
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road, and are thus in every way wholly distinct from the 
other portions of the house and grounds. 

The scale of this house is one of great size. ‘The halls 
and rooms are generous in dimensions in a very literal sense. 
There is ampleness of space and a prodigality of dimensions 
that is quite unusual in houses even of large size. From the 
porte-cochére the visitor enters the vestibule and thence is 
immediately ushered into the staircase-hall. The stairs rise 
on the right, between a triple archway which incloses this 
portion of the hall and separates it from a clear space beyond. 
The main hall extends the full length of the central part of 
the house and is a broad and spacious corridor, forming with 
the staircase-hall an apartment of great size. 

At one end is the living-room, at the other is the dining- 
room. Between the staircase-hall and the living-room is the 
reception-room, and on the other side is the study. The 
butler’s pantry, kitchen, servants’ dining-room and servants’ 
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““Armsea’’—The Reception-Room is Pink and White; the Walls are Paneled 
The Mirrer above the Mantel is Elaborately Framed 


porch complete the rooms in the wing containing the dining- 
room. ‘The walls of the hall throughout are treated in 
panels, with pilasters and wainscot. ‘The plastered ceiling 
is arranged in ovals and squares in harmony with the design 
of the walls. Both halls are finished in white, and color is 
given by a rich red carpet, curtains and upholstering of red 
damask brocade, and by the dark brown of the hardwood 
floors. 

The dining-room occupies the whole of one corner of the 
house. ‘The walls have a high wainscot of wood, painted 
white, and are finished with a delicate striped green silk, a 
material which reappears in the curtains at the doors and 
windows. ‘The rug is of two shades of green. ‘The furniture 
is green and white. The ceiling, which is arranged in panels 
with a large center circle, is finished with a greenish tint 
of white, and the chandelier which hangs from it is green. 
There is a large wood mantel, painted white, with a built-in 
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mirror. The living-room is the largest room in the house, 
and occupies the whole of the south wing. It is there- 
fore a room of very unusual size and is enormously attractive 
by reason of its dimensions and situation. Like the other 
rooms on this floor, the woodwork is white. Instead of 
wainscoting, the walls are surrounded with bookcases, which 
extend nearly to the ceiling, above which they are treated 
with a red frieze. “The most conspicuous feature of the 
walls of this room are three superb pieces of tapestry, one 
of which is shown in the illustration, and all of which are 
of singular beauty. ‘The curtains and hangings are green 
and gold. ‘The ceiling is paneled with beams in squares, 
the flat surfaces being tinted with cream color. The mantel 
is of strictly architectural design, and is of wood, painted 
white, with a red marble facing. ‘The floor is covered 
with an Oriental rug that is truly vast in size and in 
which red is the predominating color. 

The reception-room is much smaller 
than any of the other rooms heretofore 
noted, and is in pink and white. The 
walls are paneled throughout, and the 
doors have decorated frames with 
broken pediments. The mantel is sur- 
mounted with a built-in mirror with a 
curved pediment, and the ceiling is sup- 
ported on a richly detailed cornice. All 
the flat surfaces in this room are col- 
ored pink. The curtains are pink and 
the furniture is gold with pink silk coy- 
erings. It is perhaps of some interest 
to add that the doors throughout the 
house are of mahogany with glass 
knobs. 

The second floor, of course, is de- 
voted to bedrooms. ‘Those of the 
family are in the living-room wing, 
while guest chambers fill up the rest of 
the space. These rooms are through- 
out spacious in size and are arranged 
en suite with bathrooms. Communi- 
cation is established by a central cor- 
ridor, which immediately connects with 
the stairs from the floor below. The 
boudoir is furnished in blue, white and 
old rose. The panels are of white with 
background of delicate blue, the same 
color appearing in the carpet, and blue 
lines are introducedintothe white of the 
furniture. The bedrooms are each treat- 
ed in individual styles. A very beautiful 
room has a fine old four-poster mahog- 
any bed with a canopy, with the walls 
hung with cretonne, in which green, old 
rose and cream are the leading colors. Material of the same 
kind is used for the hangings. This room is furnished in 
beautiful taste with antique furniture throughout. Another 
room, intended for the children of the household, is paneled 
in cream and white. In another the walls are covered with 
a gray and white stripe with a border of flowers forming 
panels. Most of the beds are supplied with canopies, which 
form a conspicuous part of their furnishing. 

The third floor is set aside exclusively for the servants’ use 
in the central portion, space being found for no less than nine 
rooms. <A large playroom has been arranged in the space 
over one of the wings. As for the kitchen and other service 
departments, it is sufficient to point out that they have been 
finished in accordance with the most improved methods of 
modern designs. The kitchen walls are wainscoted for four 
and a half feet with oil plaster above and sanitary base. 
The floor is of patent rubber interlocking tiles. There are 
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marble dressers, porcelain sinks and other 
equipments. All these rooms are ample in 
size and thoroughly well adapted to their 
uses. 

The large space that Mr. Hoffman has 
for disposal in his ample grounds gives 
him unusual opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a country estate in immediate prox- 
imity to Newport. Subsidiary buildings 
are extensive and ample for every possible 
demand that might be put upon them, in- 
cluding the stable, automobile shed with 
an individual electric plant from which 
automobiles may be directly charged and 
from which the lighting of the house is 
obtained. ‘There is a large vegetable gar- 
den laid out in parterres, with paths and 
hedges, and the whole place has been 
brought up to a high degree of cultivation. 
A formal garden, for which a fine archi- 
tectural setting has been designed, is in 
process of development and growth. 

It is easy to understand and appreciate 
the merits of this fine place. The scale on 
which it has been developed is large enough 
to insure dignity in whatever was done. In 
the architectural treatment the architects, 
Messrs. Hoppin, Koen & Huntington, of 
New York, developed a fine feeling for the 
Georgian style, to which they gave a thor- 
oughly successful interpretation. The 
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‘“*Armsea’’—A Bedroom with Striped Paper in the New Paneled Style 
is a Cheerful Apartment 


lovely situation of the house adds immensely to its superb bined aided and helped in producing a notable architectural 
proportions and beautiful detail. In short, everything com- success. It is an eminently dignified and beautiful dwelling 


“Armsea”—The Boudoir is Treated in Blue, White and Old Rose. The Furniture is White with Blue Lines. The Walls are Paneled 
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‘““ Armsea "—A Fine Old Four-Poster is the Most Striking Feature of a Bedroom Furnished with Antique Furniture. The Walls, 


Curtains and Furniture Coverings are of Cretonne 
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‘* Armsea ""—The Entrance Driveway Sweeps Beneath a Porte-Cochere. A Trellised Screen incloses the Kitchen Yard and Service Entrance 
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** Armsea"’—The Outlook from the Water Front. 


Jamestown and the Dumplings Beyond and Narragansett Pier in the Distance 


Ideals for Suburban Improvement 


By Charles Mulford Robinson 


T IS coming to be the exception for an en- 
terprising town or suburb not to have an 
‘improvement society.” In fact, there 
would be some to say that the society was a 
sine qua non, that if it did not exist there 
was proof of the community’s lack of enter- 

In certain States, in Massachusetts, New Jersey and 


prise. 
California, at any rate, there is hardly any sort of town that 
does not have an association for bettering its appearance. 
The last report of the Massachusetts Civic League notes 170 


village improvement societies in that State. As if that were 
not enough, there are about as many more organizations 
known as civic societies, and a total of 639 organizations 
of all kinds that are concerned with this sort of improvement 
effort. There seems no more need to tell how to form an 
improvement society than how to hold a town meeting, but 
the question of what the society shall do, once it is formed, 
is quite another problem. 

Those who organize the association are more commonly 
actuated by a vague ideal, an indefinite desire for community 
attractiveness, than by a concrete purpose or by a carefully 
thought-out programme which is based on appreciation that 
appropriateness is an essential factor in real beauty and that 
art is not an added ornament but an exact and satisfying 
adjustment of ends. ‘‘ Let us make the town more attrac- 
tive,” they say; and beginning with the narrow, local view, 
they never get a broader outlook, rarely do more than patcn 


and sweep and decorate—as if a housemother should make 
her task the dusting of furniture and not the creation of a 
beautiful home. ‘To be sure, radical changes might be re- 
quired, and these cost money; but it is something to dream 
nobly, for our visions influence our work, and what may not 
be possible to-day or to-morrow may become easily practi- 
cable on some other day in the long life of a town. 

To consider suburban towns in general necessitates such a 
broad view, for peculiar and local characteristics have to be 
disregarded. If we ask ourselves what ideal the members 
of an improvement society in the usual suburban community 
may properly have in mind, we shall run little risk of con- 
fusing the essentials with the purely accidental. 

The first thing to consider is, why people who might live 
in the city or on a farm choose to live in a suburb. There 
will be a few of them—“ the butcher, the baker, and candle- 
stick maker’’—who live there because the others do, but this 
service tends to lessen in importance as communication with 
the larger center improves, and in any case the question, why 
do the others live there, remains. If it were merely love of 
nature, desire for seclusion and out-of-doors, they would live 
in the real country. There must be a social instinct coupled 
to that sentiment and modifying it. In other words, the 
town will most please these people if it has plenty of roomi- 
ness, if it is rich in the abundant beauties of vegetation, and at 
the same time is neighborly, socially convenient and readily 
accessible. They do not want pure country and they do not 
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want pure city; but they want some of the best qualities of 
the city combined with the beauty and some of the natural- 
ness of the country. 

‘oo many town ** improvers ”’ make the mistake of setting 
before themselves a city ideal. They cut down hills and 
trees to secure streets that are level and straight; they get a 
handsome bank or church or school or library built flush 
with the street; they induce the laying of cement walks, and 
they cut the lovely wild growth on the rural roadsides, substi- 
tuting a waste of burned stubble for a beautiful flowery 
tangle, and think they have made improvements! What is 
needed is a village ideal—a vision as distinctly and frankly 
fitted for the town as the dream of “ the city beautiful,”’ 
and of the thrifty farm is adapted to the special condition 
each has to meet. Let us consider concretely what this ideal 
demands. 

Coming into the suburban village by the steam railroad, 
one’s introduction to it is the station. ‘This should be made 
attractive both in its architecture and in its gardening sur- 
roundings, but it should not have a commanding situation 
in respect to the town. It is partly in protest against the 
things that the railroad exemplifies and stands for that the 
town 1s populated. ‘The railroad is a convenience that must 
be made use of, and we may soften all we can its points of 
contact with the town, but even so its steel touch will leave a 
scar that should not be emphasized. In a suburb, at any 
rate, direct ways of communication from various parts of the 
town should focus to the station; but the ideal would be to 
have them center in the concourse radiant with flowering 
shrubs, behind a bank of which the little station would be half 
hidden. ‘The vista down the various streets would not then 
suggest hurry, noise and dust; but a pleasant trysting place, 
a little park, where babies might be brought to meet their 
fathers returning from work in the city. 

Officially to emphasize the neighborly, social side, there 
should be a grouping of the civic structures: The town hall, 
the post-office and library should be gathered together at the 
meeting of important streets, and each should have rather 
an air of domesticity than of officialdom. ‘The principal 
street should be treated more as a parkway than as a com- 
mercial thoroughfare. 

There will still remain the preservation of natural beauty 
and its encouragement. If there is a watercourse through 
the town, its border must be secured; if there is an easily 
accessible hill, commanding a beautiful view, its summit and 
a means of approach should also be reserved. Nothing is 
more incongruous and pathetic than that the residents of 
countless villages have a right to none of the out-of-doors 
save that of their own little yards and the town streets. Ani 
it is a simple matter, this question of parks for towns. No 
large reservations for driving are essential, the country lying 
all around with a variety and length of drive that would be 
the despair of a park. ‘There is only to be reserved for pub- 
lic enjoyment the community’s loveliest natural feature— 
perhaps the borders of a pond or stream, with its invitation 
to boating; perhaps a waterfall, a gully or a view where the 
country lies below like a park and the sinking sun splashes 
gloriously the canvas of the sky. 

The “common,” which is so familiar a feature of New 
England towns, may properly be developed as a social ren- 
dezvous. There should be plenty of seats. The town bulle- 
tin board might well be at its edge, as may also be the drink- 
ing fountain, with its invitation to drivers to loiter. A stand 
for music and speaking should also be here, and because it 1s 
a permanent feature it should be more than a covered scaf- 
fold. Around the common the public buildings might well 
be gathered, and there could hardly be a more appropriate 
location for the public sculpture, which the town should use 
sparingly in quantity but lavishly in quality. 

Most notably on the broad, principal street, the trees are 
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likely to be a beautiful feature. In fact, taking all the 
streets together, they and the gardens are probably the town’s 
chief glory and are to be treasured, protected and nourished 
accordingly. It should not be possible for a householder 
to mar the vista of the street by cutting down a tree in front 
of his own home; their noble trunks, the living columns of a 
cathedral nave, must be defended from advertisements; and 
no public service corporation should have it in its power to 
mutilate them by cutting limbs and boughs. In some States 
the trees are pretty well protected by law (if only it be en- 
forced) from human pests, and in all towns their care shouid 
be made an official charge. 

In all this not a word has been said about the more do- 
mestic—what may be likened to the housework—part of 
town improvement effort, such as street cleaning, garbage 
disposal, care of the common, cemetery, etc. “That is im- 
portant. How important is shown by the unanimity with 
which the societies take it up. Indeed, it is a prerequisite 
to success; but it is only a prerequisite, not the whole 
achievement, and is properly servants’ work, which the 
town improvers should accomplish by the election of those 
who will be faithful officials. It is not the society’s business, 
nor an economical use of its energies, to perform itself the 
work that should be done by the town officials. 

And if the large undertakings outlined do not lie within 
its means—if it can not change the setting of the station and 
is powerless for the present to effect a grouping of the public 
buildings, can only dream of scenic reservations, and finds 
its energies insuficiently occupied in the development of the 
common, while the law protects the trees—then there are yet 
many things, of more detail but still consistent with the 
larger view, which the society can properly undertake for the 
town’s improvement. 

Local history is to be recorded, notable sites are to be 
marked, interesting and beautiful architectural legacies from 
the past preserved. The school and its surroundings are to 
be beautified; and the churches, as semi-public structures, 
should exemplify civic virtue in the outward aspect of their 
property. The fixtures of the streets—their name signs, 
guide posts, the lighting apparatus, the trolley pole, the town 
bulletin board—all these may well enlist the society’s en- 
thusiasm, for there are artistic designs to be secured. Prize 
competitions may be inaugurated to arouse the dormant 1n- 
terest and stir the civic spirit of those who have the ability 
to design artistically, and in some cases—as in that of the 
trolley and light pole—a design has now, happily, been 
already made and there is need only that the proper appara- 
tus be secured. Finally, there are the private houses with 
their gardens, these giving to the town their most persistent 
characteristic. The society has no right to intrude upon the 
home, but many homes will be comprised within the direct 
influence of its membership, and it may yet more broadly 
exercise some persuasiveness. 

This is a long list of undertakings which it would be en- 
tirely desirable for the improvement society to contemplate. 
It comprises the undertakings that are best worth while, 
and, offering scope for every conceivable interest in the mem- 
bership, it ought to leave no energy for a misdirected zeal 
in cleaning streets, inviting skyscrapers, mowing the lovely 
growth on rural roadsides, magnifying the railroad’s civie 
prominence, tearing up good boardwalks, cutting down trees 
on the ‘business’ street, and doing various other unwise 
things through loyalty to a city instead of to a town ideal. 

There are towns, of course, that are growing into cities 
—suburbs that are becoming parts of cities, and towns whose 
urban destiny can be certainly foretold and which must be 
developed for the future that lies before them. 
are the few, not the many; they are not even typical, and for 
all the other towns the ideals of the city are false gods—to be 
abandoned for town development in a true sense. 


But these © 
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Miss Frances H. Stearns’ Villa at Magnolia, Massachusetts 


Byveevary cl. 


GEER NIQUE and distinct in treatment from the 
AV general exterior of summer homes is the villa 
of Miss Frances H. Stearns, of Magnolia. 
It combines three individual styles of archi- 
tecture in one, so happily blended that no dis- 
cordant note appears. It was designed with 
the usual charming taste that marks the works of this particu- 
lar architect, Mr. James T. Kelly, of Boston. Mr. Kelly has 
carefully studied the situation at the meeting of Norman 


Northend 


shade to this delightful spot, while the brilliant colorings of 
the blooms contrast attractively with the soft green of the en- 
circling sward. 

The house is built of matched boards that have been 
painted white and trimmed with green latticework. On the 
sea front are laced pillars which extend to the third story. 
This makes a charming irregularity in design. The treatment 
is modern Italian with a slight Spanish feeling. ‘There are 
suggestions, in the side exposure, of the chateau country of 


The Living-Room and Library Adjoin and are 


Avenue and Ocean Street, to produce the most picturesque 
eftects, and has met with perfect success, for its quiet charm 
is in keeping with its surroundings. 

The estate is not a large one. The grounds are defined at 
one side by a latticed fence of white with green trimmings, 
while on the other a line of stones shows where the path ends 
and the lawn commences. Inside, one finds an interesting 
formal garden, which is flanked on either side by ornamental 
bay trees. There are tall Greek vases introduced among the 
flowers, filled with blossoming plants. Stately trees lend their 


Separated by a Recess with Supporting Columns 


France. Under the casement and French windows, follow- 
ing the custom of that country, are deep window boxes, 
painted white and filled with scarlet geraniums. Climbing 
rambler roses have already started and have extended over 
the latticework to a considerable degree, although this is 
only their second season. Intermixed are seen the dark green 
leaves of the bittersweet, making a pleasing variation to the 
lighter green of the lattice. 

The entrance to the villa is at the front and through a cov- 
ered porch that reaches above the second story. ‘This is sup- 
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An Unique Exterior of Matched Boards, Painted White and Covered with Green Latticework. Latticed Pillars Support the Porch, 
the Broad Cornice is Surmounted by a Balustrade 


ported by delicate latticed pillars of green and white, follow- 
ing the color scheme of the exterior. At one side is a long 
veranda, sixteen feet wide, which ends in a flight of steps that 
leads to the formal garden beyond. ‘These steps are deco- 
rated with dwarf box trees. 

The piazza has been planned in the Italian style. It is 
covered and shows at the upper part window boxes filled with 
trailing vines and bright with blossoms. The furnishing is 
in rafha, including chairs and tables. ‘This serves as the out- 
of-door living-room during the warm weather. 

The interior of this villa, more especially upon the entrance 


floor, is a reproduction of the Hotel de Paris at Monte Carlo. 
Entrance is given into a staircase-hall, which is eighty-five 
feet in length and ends at the rear in an Elizabethan stair- 
way that rises from the ground floor and turns at easy land- 
ings until it reaches the second story. ‘The stair balustrade 
shows interesting carvings. This hallway is well lighted both 
by casement windows on either side which give vistas into 
the reception and dining rooms and. by wide windows half 
way up the treads. The chief ornament of the entire lower 
floor is the latticed effect overhead, done in geometrical de- 
signs, which have been reproduced above the mantel and 
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around some of the large fire- shows, behind its glass doors, rare 
places. The furnishing is a 
combination of Oriental an- 
tiques and those of Colonial 
description. At the left is 

a large open fireplace. 
This spacious hall serves 
as entrance to the two 
larger rooms and is 
the central feature of 
the house. 


specimens of old-time Delft. The 
ceiling is latticed. 

At the left of the hallway 
is the living-room and li- 
braryinone. [hese rooms 

are separated by a recess 

whose beams are sup- 
ported by columns. 
Directly opposite 
the entrance is the 


At the right is the fireplace with _ its 
breakfast and dining mantel overhung 


room, at the left with an arched mir- 
the reception-room 
and library com- 
bined. ‘The one on 
the right is divided 

Dy an Oriental 
screen. This room is 
eight-five feet in 
length and is well 
lighted by many win- 
dows. Just beyond the 
screen is the large fire- 
place, which forms the cen- 
tral feature. On the walls 
are hung many fine paintings, 
some of which were brought 
from foreign lands and represent 
the works of the old masters. The 


ror, overandaround 
which is carried out 
the feature of lattice 
screens. Overhead is 
the same lattice ef- 
fect crossing the 
ceiling. The  hard- 
wood floors are laid 
with Oriental rugs and 
the furniture combines 
that of the Orient with 
the Colonial. Over the 
door is draped a superb 
Fastern hanging whose rich 
embroidery is in brown and 
gold. The charm of the apart- 
ment is in the unusual pictures which 
furniture is principally Colonial. At are upon the walls. The drawing- 
one side stands a fine example of room and library or ‘den directly 
Sheraton in the way of a cabinet that Grecian Vases stand on the Stepsleading to Pergola 24join one another. 
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The Hall is Lighted by Casement Windows, giving Pleasant Glimpses of the adjoining Reception-Room and Dining-Room 
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The Residence of E. Harris Janes, Esq. 


Fordham Heights, New York 


types of the modern house 
being erected in this coun- 
try is that of the English 
suburban type. The house 

Aa which is illustrated here- 
with has been built for E. Harris Janes, 
F'sq., the well known architect, at Fordham 
Heights, New York. 

The site chosen is high above the Har- 
lem River, over which a commanding view 
is obtained from the rear of the house, 
which faces the river, and including the 
surrounding country. 

The entrance porch placed in the center 
of the facade with its columns and stone 
caps, its overhanging balconies, its  stair- 
case window to the right glazed with lead- 
ed glass, and its chimney at the end of the 
house, which is an architectural feature in 
itself, are all good points, which are quite 
worthy of notice on the exterior. The 
building is constructed of Harvard brick, 
laid in Flemish bond and in red mortar, 
with the joints well cleaned so as to show 
deep shadows. 

The gables ends are paneled with half- 
timber work, which is stained a soft brown color, while the 
panels are filled in with rough stucco. The roof is covered 
with blue slate. Crossing the porch, with its herring-bone 
pattern brick pavement, and its seats on either side, the front 
door is reached, which forms the entrance to the hall. 

This hall is treated with ivory-white and contains an at- 
tractive staircase with white painted balusters and steps and 
a mahogany rail. This stairway rises to a broad landing from 


The Ingle-Nook of the Living-Room has a Brick Fireplace with Built-in 
Bookcases on Either Side 


A House of the English Suburban Type, built of Harvard Brick laid in Red Mortar 


which a baywindow is thrown out, in which there is placed 
a paneled seat and above which there are a cluster of win- 
dows glazed with leaded stained glass, shedding a soft and 
pleasant light over the upper and lower halls. To the left 
of the hall is placed the reception-room, treated in old ivory- 
white with delicate wall decorations. There is a pleasant 
window and seat to the front of the room, while to the side 
is a cluster of delicately tinted stained glass windows of pic- 
turesque and emblematic design. 

Opposite the front entrance is an arch- 
way, supported on columns from which a 
short flight of steps descends to the living- 
room, which is large and spacious. 

The living-room, trimmed with white 
pine, is treated with white enamel paint. An 
ingle-nook at one end of the room contains 
a brick fireplace rising to the ceiling, with 
the hearth and the facings of the same and 
a dressed stone mantel. On either side of 
the fireplace there are bookcases built in, 
above which there are stained glass win- 
dows; this ingle-nook also contains paneled 
seats. French windows open onto the 
broad, spacious piazza, which in winter is 
inclosed with glass and used for a sun- 
room. 

The dining-room, separated from the 
living-room by a _ columned archway, is 
trimmed with pine and treated with ivory- 
white. ‘he open fireplace has facings and 
a hearth of white enamel tiling, and a 
carved mantel and overmantel with mir- 
ror, in the Colonial style. ‘There is a plate 
rack placed about seven feet from the floor 
on which there is placed some rare old wil- 
low pattern ware. In two corners of the 
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The Dining-Room is finished in Ivory-White. There are Built-in China Closets.in the Corners. A Plate Rack supports some Rare Old China 
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A Picturesque Entrance Doorway. The Porch inclosed within Brick Piers, a Hanging Balcony overhead. A Lofty Window 
on the right rises to the Deeply Projecting Eaves 
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room there are china 
cabinets built in, with glass 
doors, and there is also a 
baywindow with paneled 
seats. 

The butler’s pantry is 
fitted with drawers, dress- 
ers and sink, and also a 
dumb-waiter, which con- 
nects with the kitchen, 
placed in the basement. 
The site being a sloping 
one, it permits of making 
the building three stories 
high in the front, while in 
the rear it is four stories 
in height; therefore a well 
lighted kitchen is provided 
in the basement, besides a 
laundry, furnace - room, 
fuel-room, storage-room, 
etc. 

The second story is 
treated with white painted 
trim, and contains the 
owner's suite, consisting of 
sleeping-room, bath and 
nursery, besides a large 
sewing-room, two guest- 
rooms and bath. The 
owner’s room has an ingle- 
nook with fireplace and 
seats. The bathrooms are 
tiled and each have por- 
celain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. 
There isa large studio 
built on the third floor 
which has an unique treat- 
ment and fireplace; this 
floor also contains the 
trunk-room and servants’ 
rooms. 

Messrs. Janes & Leo, 
architects, 124 West 45th 
Street, New York. 
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The Balcony over the Doorway is a Clever Device for Avoiding an 
Entrance Porch and Providing Shelter 
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House Flowers 


SIMPLICITY in arrange- 
ment is the chief rule for 
household flowers as it is 
for most good things in 
the house. Beautiful as 
flowers are, an overcrowd- 
ing is quite easily possible, 
and is very certain to lead 
to unsatisfactory results. 
Flowers, even in abun- 
dance, have a true place in 
the house, but the dwelling 
should never be turned 
into a conservatory. 

The household plants 
will require frequent 
changes. Few plants will 
long survive the exacting 
and dificult conditions of 
the average housewmee 
dying or decaying plant is 
an unpleasant eyesore, be- 
cause it is a sure indication 
of neglect or of inatten- 
tion. Cut flowers are even 
more distressful when they 
have begun to fade, and 
should always be thrown 
out as soon as they begin 
to wither. These, of 
course, are commonplace 
suggestions, but they are 
matters that are frequently 
unheeded. Moreover, it 
is well to keep in mind the 
essential fact that decora- 
tive plants seldom last a 
season out, and will re- 
quire several renewals and 
changes during the winter. 
The ever-present rubber 
plant is difficult to injure, 
but even this strong plant 
will suffer from neglect. 
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The Residence of Andrew N. Winston, Esq. 


Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


T IS doubtful if a more picturesque or 
interesting bit of country can be found 
than that which embraces the village of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Stepping from the 
train at the little station at Chestnut 
Hill one finds oneself within a refined 

atmosphere; the station grounds being very carefully 

laid out with growing plants and shrubs, from whieh a 

winding road leads itself to the main avenue, passing 

along many well-kept estates, until an inspiring entrance 

bids one to stop and enter the estate of Andrew N. 
Winston, F'sq. 

The house is designed in the old Dutch Colonial, a style 
of architecture so prevalent in the seventeenth century, 
and is placed with its end toward the avenue, the en- 
trance being at one side and reached from a roadway 
and sidewalk. The building has a rock-faced stone 
foundation and underpinning. The exterior is covered 
with clapboards with pilasters placed at the four corners 
of the house; the whole is painted a Colonial gray, except 
the trimmings, which are painted white. The gambrel 
roof is covered with shingles, and is finished in its natural 
state. 

An interesting feature of the plan is the careful and 
thoughtful study which has been given to the interior 
arrangement. ‘The entrance is placed on the north side 
of the house, with its vestibule, hall and staircase, while 
all the living-rooms are placed on the southern side of the 
house, to insure plenty of light and warmth in winter. 

The hall is a very dignified and stately one, and is 
trimmed with white wood. The walls are paneled from 
the floor to the ceiling, and the whole is treated in two 
shades of silver gray and green. The vestibule has a floor 


laid with tile mosaic, and a door which is glazed in a very 
handsome manner. The staircase is recessed into a hall by 
itself, and is reached from a platform two steps up from the 
level of the main floor. This staircase winds itself up to the 


The Gambrel Roof and Great Chimney are Distinctive 
Features of the Exterior 


The Entrance Porch is Approached by Side Steps 


third floor, and has an ornamental wrought-iron balustrade. 

To the right of the entrance is the living-room, occupying 
the entire width of the house. This room is treated in a very 
handsome manner. The trim is of hardwood and the doors 


of mahogany. The walls have paneled wainscot- 
ings, above which the walls are covered with burlap, 
and finished with a molded cornice. The fireplace, 
with its marble facings and tiled hearth, has a very 
handsome overmantel extending to ceiling, and 
which is carved in an exquisite manner. On either 
side of the fireplace there are paneled seats, over 
which are placed bookshelves, and beaded windows. 

The den, which is placed opposite tothe entrance in 
hall and connecting with it, and also with the living 
and dining rooms, forms the most interesting room 
of the house. It is circular in form, with a domed 
ceiling. It is trimmed with mahogany, and all the 
wall space is occupied with the bookcases built in 
and extending to the height of eight feet, from 
which the dome ceiling springs. The fireplace is a 
very handsome one, with brick facings and hearth, 
and a mantel and overmantel. 

The dining-room is very handsomely treated with 
old Colonial wall paper, paneled wainscoting, and 
white enamel trim finished with mahogany. The 
fireplace with its brick facings and hearth, and Co- 
lonial mantel and paneled overmantel extending to 
the ceiling, is very handsomely designed. The doors 
are of mahogany and are in one panel. ‘The furni- 
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The Winding Staircase is Recessed within its Own Hall, which Opens The Living-Room is Finished in Hardwood, with Burlap above the 
from the Main Hall Paneled Wainscot 


ture of the room is also of mahogany. ‘The china _ tains the owner’s bedroom, boudoir, and bathroom, which 
closet, off the dining-room, is fitted with dresser, drawers, is private, and also two guest-rooms, bathroom and a large 
cupboards and dumb-waiter complete. The kitchen, which sewing-room. The bathrooms are fitted with tiled wain- 
is placed in the basement, is fitted with all the best  scotings, paved floors, porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
modern conveniences; the cellar, a basement, contains alsothe plated plumbing. The trunk-room and the servants’ bed- 
laundry, heating apparatus, fuel-rooms and cold storage rooms are placed on the third floor. 

rooms. ‘The entire second floor is trimmed with white wood, Messrs. Winston & Bigelow, architects, 120 Tremont 
and is treated with old ivory-white paint. This floor con- Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dining-Room, Walls are partly Paneled, partly covered with Colonial Wall Paper with Landscape Designs 
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Helps to Home Building 


The Unusual House 


The practical effect of the new and the unusual in art succinctly explained —A needed warning to home builders 


IVE me something out of the ordinary,” is 
not an unusual instruction to architects. ‘‘ I 
am tired of Colonial, tired of Queen Anne, 
tired of Jacobean, tired of the buildings I 
see,’ yawns the client. ‘‘ Give me some- 


And the 


forth a study in l’art nouveau, or, greatest triumph of all, 
presents an original design of his own which may have pre- 
sented itself to him in a vision during a nap after an unduly 
hearty dinner. Rest assured, if this is the case, that the de- 
sign will give every evidence of its origin! 

So far as houses are concerned, the craving for the un- 
usual—and the new thing in architecture is very apt to be 
the latest essay in that art—rests on a complete misappre- 
hension of art and its meaning. No art of any kind, be it 
architecture, painting, decoration or sculpture, is good simply 
because it is new. ‘The new in art does not mean the latest 
work to be wrought, the latest picture to be painted, the 
latest statue to be carved, the latest house to be built; but 
it means something which is unlike that which has been done 
before. It must be really new, not something that is simply 
the latest thing to be done. 

But any new idea in art must have merit in itself before 
it can be recognized as having artistic quality. It is im- 
possible to get away from this limitation, for anything un- 
artistic is simply not art. Now, the unusual has no art 
quality in itself. Unusual is a quality that appertains to 
many things, and may be quite as characteristic of a murder 
as of a building or a picture. Anything that is unusual ts 
something out of the ordinary, strange, weird, uncanny, 
unlike anything else. If any one wishes a house that can 
be described by any of these words he will undoubtedly be 
content with a structure that can be described in no other 
way. And what will art have to do with it? Art is not 
measured in such terms, nor is beauty nor anything else of 
art significance. It is weird and strange, and that is the end 
of it. In itself, therefore, there is no merit in an unusual 
house that has this one quality especially developed. Arrtis- 
tically, the unusual house—if that be the quality especially 
emphasized in its design—has no real excellence, and what- 
ever merit it may have certainly does not come from any 
unusual quality, but is due to other reasons. Why, then, be 
unusual at all? 

A building, to be interesting, must have interesting quali- 
ties. The qualities of the most penetrating interest in a 
building are artistic. It may have merits of usefulness and 
value, and these may be very great; but they are not nec- 
essarily apparent, certainly not on first view, and may only 
be manifest through attentive study and minute examination. 
A building being by nature a useful structure, these qualities 
are of paramount importance; but they have not the visible, 
self-evident value of the artistic qualities that present them- 
selves in a glance and which are always immediately 
apparent. 

If the unusual is emphasized in a design there must be a 
lessening of the artistic qualities. “The most capacious de- 
sign has its limitations; the crowding of ideas, the joining 
of too many elements in one design, is as harmful as pure 
vacancy. If any bias, therefore, is given toward the un- 
usual, there must be less of art, because the unusual is not 


artistic. ‘There certainly, to put the case in its mildest form, 
will be less of the artistic than would have resulted had no 
especial emphasis been laid on the unusual. 

These are some of the theoretical reasons which show 
how thoroughly unnecessary the demand for an unusual 
house is; but there are practical reasons which are of as 
much importance. There is a very decided disadvantage in 
being a marked character. The man who can not walk 
down a street without attracting the attention of all be- 
holders is much less fortunately situated than the unobserved 
person who may walk for miles without engaging the notice 
of a single passer-by. A greatly disfigured man, a cruelly 
marked cripple, are much more to be commiserated, and are 
more commiserated, than those not so marked or injured. 
The unobtrusive person has the advantage every time. His 
comings and goings are at his own pleasure and are not 
chronicled in the daily press. He has a liberty and a free- 
dom, a peace and quiet, that the marked man never has. 
It is probably an advantage to be a personage, but it has its 
drawbacks—and they are not few. 

It is exactly so with houses. An unusual house is one that 
is not like other houses. It stands apart from all other 
buildings. It invites attention, and invites it deliberately. 
It impresses its character upon its surroundings. The street 
or road on which it stands is the street or road on which you 
will find such and such a house—you can’t possibly mistake 
it, for there it stands, in all its gaunt unusualness. And this 
quality is not only characteristic of the house, but is trans- 
mitted to its inmates. You become known as the man who 
lives in the queer house around the corner. From living in 
a queer house it is but a step to be considered queer your- 
self. The strange characteristics of your dwelling become a 
part of your own individuality. 

This is a distinction that appeals to no one. It is fate 
that is not relished. It is renown that is not appreciated. 
It is reputation that is not wanted. It puts a mark on the 
house and on its inmates that will grow more and more un- 
comfortable, and which, at some unexpected time, may re- 
sult in positive harm. ‘These are some of the things one’s 
house may do for one, and they are things no one cares for. 

And there is another reason. ‘The unusual house, the 
house decidedly unusual, appeals only to the person for 
whom it was built. It is saturated with individuality and 
with idiosyncrasies. It is odd and strange and weird and 
uncommon because these qualities particularly appealed to 
some one person. No other person is likely to be interested 
in the same kind of queerness, and hence the unusual house, 
after its owner has wearied of its oddity, becomes a burden 
to himself and his family, as firmly fixed as the old man of 
the sea upon the shoulders of the unwilling Sinbad. 

This presents the problem in a very simple and direct 
manner. Real estate has value as long as it is marketable. 
The value of a house as a place of residence is, of course, 
very great, but even that value is measured by the selling 
value of the property. No one wants to build a house that 
will not sell—at least no one wants to go into a real estate 
venture that may mean a final loss. To build an unusual 
house is the surest way to invite disaster. It is a house that 
will interest no one except the person who builds it or for 
whom it is built. And this is true whether the unusual 
qualities be external or internal. 
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Home of a Sheep Raiser in California 


By Charles F. Holder 
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ERY HERE is a flavor of romance about farming 
(and stock raising in California which does 
not hold in other portions of this country. 
The every-day farmer of the Middle West 
is not, as a rule, a picturesque person. The 
winters are cold in the extreme, while the 
summers are intensely hot. The country is flat and un- 
dulating. Children are born and grow to manhood and 
even die without seeing the great oceans or a high mountain 
range. In California there is something that attaches to the 
development of the soil which gives it a certain dignity that 
it does not possess elsewhere. Here the farms are ranches. 
It is the Rancho Pasqual, 
the Rancho San _ Rosario, 
and down from the time of 
the mission fathers come 
the legends of the original 
farmers in California, 
priests and Indians. 

The Spanish fathers were 
the first sheep herders in 
California, the first to en- 
rich the soil. They blazed 
their trails from Mexico up 
the coast, down into Texas, 
out onto the peninsula from 
La Paz to San Francisco 
and beyond, everywhere 
leaving the seeds that grew 
into great farms or ranches 
of which the mission was 
the central point. Acres of 
vineyard grew and thrived. 
Stock was introduced until, 
in following years, the 
ranches of the Franciscans 
were models for the world, 
illustrating what the seem- 
ingly dry arid lands of 
southern California can 
produce if properly planted 
and irrigated. The flocks of 
sheep of the fathers in- 
creased until they became a 
valuable asset, some mis- 
sions having twenty or 
thirty thousand, which were 
herded by the Indians and 
driven all over the great 
valleys of southern California. It is this past, the age of 
vast domains, the age of principalities and vast holdings, 
that has cast a glamour of romance over the ranches of 
southern California of to-day; and the entire process of 
herding sheep has been invested with peculiar interest 
that is not artificial in any respect, being essentially 
picturesque. 

Among the most interesting sheep pastures in California 
are those on the islands of the coast. Santa Rosa Island is 
about twenty miles long, and from six to seven in width, 
made up of mountains, hills and valleys. It lies off Santa 
Barbara, and is a vast sheep ranch, the animals roaming 
over the entire expanse. San Clemente Island, one hundred 


Gold of Ophir and Oranges near the Sheep Rancher’s House 


miles to the south and forty miles out to sea, is also a sheep 
ranch, this being Government property, while Santa Catalina 
Island, in Los Angeles county, one of the largest of the 
group, except in the vicinity of the’ town of Avalon, is one 
of the most extensive and attractive of these sheep ranches, 
having an elaborate system of fences. The island has for 
years been a sheep ranch, the animals roaming over the en- 
tire area; and a most picturesque sight is the rounding up of 
the sheep for the shearing. ‘The writer watched this opera- 
tion some years ago, and was particularly interested in 
the riding of the Mexican herders, who, mounted on rather 
small, wiry horses, performed feats of horsemanship that 
were astonishing. 

The upper island is a 
jumble of mountain ranges 
down which steep canons 
sweep almost in every direc- 
tion. They are well wood- 
ed, filled with a dense 
chaparral, heteroneles, 
adenostoma (greasewood), 
mountain mahogany, iron- 
wood and manzanita that is 
often so closely interwoven 
that it is almost impossible 
for man or beast to force a 
way through. Yet the twigs 
and branches of this region 
bear little tufts of wool, 
showing that the sheep have 
penetrated the canon, and 
to drive them out the Mex- 
ican herders are forced to 
follow. I have seen them 
ride down hills that from 
an Easternstandpoint would 
seem impossible; dashing 
through the thick brush, 
climbing steep cliffs, demon- 
strating that a special horse 
must have been produced to 
accomplish such wonders of 
strength and wind. 

To accelerate the work 
the herders had long brush 
fences built, following cer- 
tain divides to prevent the 
escape of the animals, so 
that they could be driven in 
given directions; and as I followed the herders, stopping oc- 
casionally to rest my horse on some ridge or divide, the scene 
below was beautiful and exhilarating. From one point the 
trail dropped down so steep that to make a misstep was to 
roll a thousand feet perhaps into the canon below, and from 
where I sat in the saddle canons radiated in every direction 
filled with green brush, from which rose the plaintive bleat- 
ing of sheep, while on the precipitous sides could be seen the 
figures of the Mexican herders dashing in and out, up and 
down, the chaparral waving here and there as they plunged 
down, all telling of remarkable daring and skill in this 
peculiar round-up. 

In rounding up cattle on the mainland the riding is mostly 
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in the opén, but in this work the men are forced into deep 
and very steep canons that require great physical strength 
and power to navigate, and the vast herd of sheep that I 
finally saw at the corral was only obtained after strenuous 
labor, pluck and bravery. 

The shearing here is an interesting occasion, and at this 


Shearing Time on the Ranch 


time gangs of Mexican shearers are carried to San Clemente 
and Catalina. A camp is formed, the corral selected for the 
round-up, and soon the men are at work at the shearing; 
and there are barbacues to celebrate the event at many 
shearings. 

The shearing, in fact the entire business, is in the hands of 
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experienced men who at Santa Catalina live on the Middle 
Ranch of the island in an attractive canon, the headquarters 
of this particular industry. The manager has charge of the 
herders and carries on the business for the owners who have 
summer homes on the island and in Los Angeles, one being 
in the Descanco Canon, which seems to flow downward, a 
verdant river, ending in a little bay 
back from which a lawn dotted with 
tropical and semi-tropical trees 
reaches the house shut in by the 
great spurs of the island mountains. 
A more picturesque ‘‘pasture” for 
the “hoofed locust’? can not be im- 
agined. At Avalon there is a town 
of five or six thousand people in 
summer with all the adjuncts of 
civilization. 

In contrast to this is the industry 
at the island of San Nicolas, eighty 
miles to the northwest. I tried sev- 
eral times to reach this place, which 
appears to be the home of the wind 
god, as apparently it blows a gale 
of wind eternally. Twice our vessel 
was literally blown off, and when we 
did make the wind-swept island 
it was a picture of desolation, so 
barren, so storm-bound at surround- 
ing points, that it became invested 
with peculiar interest. 

There were several thousand 
sheep here, though it required a search to find anything 
but sand, and these were in charge of a single herder, a 
Basque, who had been placed on the island three months: 
previous with provisions and two dogs, and left without 
other companions. A more desolate situation it would 
be difficult to imagine. As we made the dangerous 
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landing in the surf, being forced to leap overboard 
and hold the boat to prevent it from being washed back 
and beaten to pieces, we saw the Basque herder going 
up the beach. He was not even going to speak to us and 
displayed no curiosity in the news from the outer world 
from which he had not heard for months. 

He was armed with an old-fashioned rifle; his straw hat 
was tied beneath his chin, and he did not appear to be at all 
communicative. I learned that he walked up the island 
seven miles and back every day to see that the sheep found 
the grazing that was being covered with sand. This man 
said that he was afraid of the wind; he feared that it would 
blow him and his house into the sea, so he had built it down 
under the rocks and piled stones on the roof. On the door 
I read, ‘“‘Please do not entre.’’ But there was no one to entre. 
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In contrast to this are some of the sheep herders of the 
mainland. I recall a band of sheep in the southern part of 
the San Gabriel Valley, that in the winter season is carpeted 
with alfalfa, alfileria and clover, running wild and mixed to- 
gether in a maze of fodder. ‘The herder, a Mexican, fol- 
lows them about during the day, often not speaking to a 
soul for a week, walking slowly along with his dog, driving 
the herd at night upon a low knoll and into the corral where 
they are safe from marauding coyotes that have a penchant 
for mutton, old or young. He drives them over the country, 
and one day we met him in a typical southern California live 
oak grove where the fodder was high and lush. His finely 
bred sheep are being driven down to a little laguna, where 
they drank the refreshing water and rested under the shade, 
the herder watching them. We found the latter’s house not 


The House of an Indian Sheep Herder and Keeper among the Oaks 


He objected to our disturbing the human bones and ancient 
implements which we found everywhere; indeed this in his 
estimation was what made the wind blow—the spirits of the 
dead rebelled. 

A century ago this sheep ranch of San Nicolas, owned in 
San Buenaventura, Cal., was the home of a tribe of Indians 
who must have lived here for ages, judging by the vast heaps 
of shell, the skeletons of men and women, which littered the 
sand in places, covered to-day, uncovered to-morrow. 

Almost as isolated is the herder of Anacapa, about twenty 
miles off San Buenaventura, which is a long ridge of rock 
apparently barren and with no water. The men stated that 
the sheep obtained all the water they needed by licking each 
other’s wool, which became saturated like a sponge in the 
heavy nightly fogs which swept over the place. 


far away—a series of shacks glorified by surroundings 
placed beneath the large and spreading branches of a live 
oak, the roof, the leaves of a fan palm taken from neighbor- 
ing lofty palms, the whole appealing to the eye of the artist. 

The shearing time on these large ranches is always an 
interesting occasion. Mexicans, often Indians, do the work 
and camp out on the ranch at the time, presenting a pictur- 
esque feature. There are many of these men who travel 
about the country in a nomadic fashion; now shearing sheep 
in the San Gabriel, picking grapes, or in the early spring 
working in the barley fields; or we may find them picking 
oranges or olives. 

These groves of live oak are among the particular at- 
tractions of southern California, and they invariably tell of 
water beneath the surface. 
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Salem’s Colonial Mirrors 


By Arthur Lewiston 


) HE richly laden craft which used to fill Salem 
harbor in tae early days of her golden pros- 
perity brought to the town many rare old 
curios and odd bits of furniture from Zanzi- 
bar, Calcutta, the East Indies and the 
uttermost parts of the earth. No wonder 
the earmarks of the past turn up at every corner of the old 
town, and her stately Colonial mansions are crowded with 
antiques, including many valuable old mirrors, which have 
been handed down for many generations. ‘To appreciate 
many of these heirlooms from over the seas one would be 
fortunate if he might dip into the annals of the old town at 
the hightide of her commercial glory, for the life of the 
Salem sea captains of the Colonial days reads like a glowing 
page of romance and adventure. 

It has been naively suggested that “ Eve invented the first 
mirror,’ so that even our Puritan ancestors had a worthy 
precedent in their admiration for this object of use and 
beauty, though it might rank among the vanities of this 
world. ‘That mirrors were popular in the early days of the 
Colonies is proved by the many old inventories which list 
their prices and give odd descriptive bits. For instance, an 
old Salem record of 1684 refers to “‘a large looking-glass 
and brasses, 2 pounds 5 shillings.” In another inventory 
at Philadelphia, in 1686, ‘a square looking-glass cut with 
diamonds ”’ is mentioned, and at Boston, in 1698, “a large 
looking-glass ” is listed at 2 pounds 15 shillings. ‘Then the 
old London papers of the seventeenth century make frequent 
reference to sales of looking-glasses. If they were in vogue 
in London it is safe to say that the Colonists also owned them. 
Previous to 1673, when Lambert introduced mirror glass- 
making in England, one may feel sure that the mirrors in 
this country came from Venice, either directly or indirectly, 
because for nearly a century after the Venetians discovered 
the art of plate-glass making they zealously guarded their 
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Bilboa Glass in Mrs. Nathan 
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A Lafayette Mirror Belonging to 
Mrs. Nathan Osgood 
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A Mirror Made between 1770 and 1780 


secret and were protected by the Government. But Salem 
merchants were never daunted by the perils of the sea, and 
their richly cargoed ships often touched at the port of Venice, 
so that an occasional Venetian mirror was no rarity in the 
Salem colony. 

The mirror shown here is the property of Mrs. N. B. 
Mansfield, whose home, on historic Chestnut Street, is a 
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A Mirror Belonging to 
Mrs. W. D. Northend 
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A Girandole (1776-1780) in a Salem House 


treasure house of rare old furniture. This beautiful little 
Venetian mirror is not more than a foot and a half in height, 
and its gilt frame is surmounted by a cornice and gilt pine- 
apples and supported by claw legs. ‘The polished surface 
has reflected life on two continents, and if it could reveal 
the panorama of life which has passed before it for scores 
of years it would disclose many strange tales. 

The accumulated experience of the few people who have 
devoted themselves to a careful and detailed historic study 
of mirrors in this country all agree that mirrors are slighted. 
Much old furniture is enshrined in associations carefully 
recorded, but for some strange reason certainly not inherent 
—for weird tales and superstitions about mirrors have ap- 
peared in the folklore of every land—the owners of family 
mirrors are vague and indefinite about their traditions. A 
fragment of fact, a mere gleam of romance, is all that is 
available for the eager student or the imaginative inquirer. 

Previous to the Revolution the Colonists manufactured 
very little furniture, so that they were dependent upon 
England, Holland, Spain and France for their house furnish- 
ings. The somewhat commonplace position to which mirrors 
have degenerated to-day puts us to shame when we compare 
our modern work with the beautiful workmanship of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when great architects de- 
signed furniture and famous sculptors and artists carved and 
painted articles for daily use. The famous old cabinet- 
makers who published their designs and treatises on furni- 
ture have also left plates and books on mirrors, such as 
Locke’s New Book. But mirrors do not reflect the style 
of the period quite as closely as most furniture, so that their 
dates are rather puzzling. 

The mirrors shown here were nearly all brought to Salem 
by merchant princes during the flood tide of her commercial 
glory and prosperity, just about the time of the Revolution 
and previous to the embargo caused by the War of 1812. 
That was in the halcyon days of Salem, before the great 
tide of East India trade had ebbed away, leaving Derby 
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Street, then the court end of the town, stranded, its brown 
wharves given over to rats and the slow lap of the water 
among dull, green piles. 

Distinctive among these old mirrors is the Lafayette, or 
‘courting mirror,’’ owned by Mrs. Nathan Osgood, whose 
home is on Chestnut Street, and whose husband is descended 
from one Enos Briggs, a famous shipbuilder of old Salem. 
The courtly French general, Lafayette, made a notable visit 
to Salem in 1784, and the mirror commemorative of the 
Frenchman’s visit to this country contains a colored painting 
of the general surrounded by gilt scrollwork. According to 
a pretty and graceful custom of olden days, when gallantry 
was more spontaneous and lovers more sentimental in ex- 
pression than to-day, it was the usual thing for the ardent 
swain to present his sweetheart with one of these ‘ courting 
mirrors.” 

Another mirror hangs on the walls of the same mansion. 
This belongs to the last part of the eighteenth century, and 
is known as a “ Bilboa mirror.’ ‘These are seldom found 
in this country, save at historic Marblehead. ‘The tradition 
handed down by Salem grandmothers tells how the ships 
bound for Bilboa, on the Bay of Biscay, were wont to bring 
home these mirrors from that far-off land. . The keen 
observers may trace Italian origin, but the older story clings 
to the few mirrors of this type which are scattered here and 
there through New England. As is characteristic of all 
these mirrors, the columns on either side are of warm, yellow 
marble, fastened to some adhesive substance, in small strips, 
to the wood. The frame itself is gilt, and above the glass 
is a pediment with a broken arch, topped by an urn with lions’ 
heads at the upper corners.  A\ll the Bilboa glasses are 
similar to this in design. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century mantel 
looking-glasses, divided into sections and extending the whoie 
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Venetian Looking-Glass in Mrs. N. B. Mansfield’s House 
Salem, Mass. 
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length of the mantel-shelf, 
were very fashionable in 
England and America. 
The division of the glass 
was designed to save the 
expense of a large piece. 
In the historic mirror 
shown here the panels are 
separated by gilt columns, 
while the frame itself is of 
gilt with lattice border 
and figure in the center. 
These old mirrors and 
ornaments differ much in 
shape and size, according 
to the cabinetmaker who 
designed the mirror. 

The descendants of 
Dudley Pickman, a mer- 
chant prince, whose for- 
tunes were connected with 
the early life of this seaport town, cherish a fine old looking- 
glass which was once among the home furnishings of the old 
captain. This oblong gilt mirror, with its fluted pillars, 
heavy overhanging cornice and painted scene of classic war- 
fare, is typical of the substantial frames much in vogue early 
in the last century. Scenes from the War of 1812 and land- 
scapes were also frequently used. 

Whenever one comes across the eagle in decoration of 
old furniture he may be fairly sure that it belongs to the 
period following the Revolution, when the eagle became the 
national emblem. Mirrors made at this time often show 
this device, as in the case of this superb old girandole, which 
hangs in another old Salem home, and is the facsimile of one 
which reflected courtly Colonial dames with their powder 
and patches and ballroom array in Hamilton Hall, the his- 
toric assembly hall of Salem. ‘‘ This circular, convex glass 
in the gilt frame ” should, strictly speaking, be referred to as 
a mirror, for a careful distinction was made in Colonial 
times between ‘“‘ mirrors”? with convex or concave surfaces 
and looking-glasses of plain glass. “The girandole ” takes 
its name from its branching candlesticks, and sometimes the 
backing of the candles was 
colored glass, which must 
have sparkled gorgeously at 
night. ‘This fantastic and 
elaborate gilt girandole, with 
its handsome acanthus leaf 
design, has candelabra of 
delicate and airy design, and 
the eagle on top holds fes- 
toons of gilt balls, which 
drop over the upper part of 
the frame in a unique fash- 
ion, more decorative than 
durable. 

Another use of the eagle 
is the so-called ‘‘ Constitution 
mirror,” which nearly always 
has the national emblem in 
plaster or carving crowning 
the mirror. Especially hand- 
some is the Constitution mir- 
ror in the writer’s family in 
Salem. This has been in- 
herited from an earlier an- 
cestor, Captain John Har- 
rod, of Newburyport. By 
the rarest good fortune this 
mirror was rescued from the 
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ancestral home, which was 
burned to the ground in 
the terrible fire of 1811, 
which swept away a large 
portion of the business and 
residential portion of the 
town. A devoted negro 
servant succeeded in sav- 
ing the mirror and an old 
yellow pitcher, the only 
household furnishings res- 
cued from this disastrous 
destruction of a Colonial 
mansion. 

This mirror is of ma- 
hogany with gilded dra- 
pery at the sides, and a 
pediment and broken arch 
at the top, surmounted by 
an eagle, which betokens 
the name attached to it. 

A severer type of mirror, also with the eagle as its chief 
ornament, is the historic one which belongs to the Ethridge 
family in Salem. Still another old glass, treasured as an 
historical relic by a Salem family, shows a gilded frame with 
a medallion face at the top and winged dragons at the upper 
corners. 

A potent and mysterious charm clings to all old mirrors 
that have reflected a past which the keenest imagination can 
conjure up only dimly. But more significant is their beauty 
of design and remarkable handicraft, which our modern 
mirrors sadly lack. 

The modern mirrors, however, differ so widely in design, 
and even in use, from the old mirrors, that it is scarcely fair 
to compare the two. The modern mirror, in most instances, 
has been made chiefly for its reflecting surface. The old 
mirrors were, in many cases, thoroughly decorative objects, 
with handsome frames that often commanded the services 
of skilled workmen, and even with painted surfaces. The 
old mirrors thus had a real place of their own in the fur- 
nishings of the house which the modern mirror seldom fills, 
and is, perhaps, never intended to have. Many of the older 
Mirrors sare ©O tf 
small size, due, of 
course, to the in- ee 
ability to produce SSS 
kat ge) pieces ‘of 
glass. They were 
thus readily adapt- 
able to almost any 
situation in any 
room, and are 
thus, very happily, 
suited to modern 
needs and condi- 
tions, which they 
meet to-day quite 
as well as when 
first made. 

The collecting 
of old mirrors, 
while long neg- 
lected, is now pur- 
sued by many loy- 
ers of old furni- 
ture. Many of 
them are charac- 
terized by real 
beauty and distinc- 
tion. 
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Truffle Culture in France 


By Jacques Boyer 


HE origin of truffles was long enveloped in 
mystery, but now, after the researches of 
Tulasne, Chatin, and, in particular, Duke 
Gramont de Lesparre, the opinions of 
botanists are definitely fixed. ‘The truffle is 
a mushroom of the order of thecaspores, 

that is to say, its pores or seeds are inclosed in sporangia or 

“thece.”’ 

Of varieties we may mention, first, the violet truffle, which 
abounds in Périgord and Provence. It is covered with polyg- 
onal warts and often marked with rusty spots. Its weight 
usually ranges from sixty to a hundred grams (2 to 3% 
ounces), though specimens weighing 500 grams (more 


truffle is found everywhere in the forests of central and 
southern France, growing under hornbeams, birches and 
hazel bushes. ‘Though its rather coarse, onion-like odor 
lessens its value, it is almost the only variety seen in the 
markets of England, Germany and Piedmont. 

The truffle known as the “‘grosse fouine,”’ or ‘‘pitchfork,”’ 
somewhat resembles the St. John’s truffle, but is distinguished 
from it by the smallness of its warts, its moderate size, rough 
black skin, and dark tawny gray flesh, marked with fine black 
lines, and usually by a broad cleft near the base. 

Another wild species which is still sold is the musk truffle, 
known in Provence by the name of “‘caillette.”’ 

The remaining wild species, which are included under the 
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than a pound) are sometimes found. At maturity, which it 
reaches in late autumn or winter, its flesh is black with a red- 
dish or violet sheen. Its agreeable flavor and delicate odor 
make it the most highly esteemed of all varieties. 

The black fruffle, smaller than the preceding, and of vari- 
able size, is found about four inches below the surface of the 
ground. Its flesh is gray or bister, marked with light red 
spots at maturity. It is not in very great demand, because 
of its musky odor. ! 

The St. John’s or summer truffle is gathered in July or in 
October. The tubers of this species are rounded and have a 
brownish black skin and large polygonal warts, striped trans- 
versely. The flesh, nearly white at first, becomes, on ripen- 
ing, a clay yellow or light brownish bister. The summer 


general designation of ‘‘dog’s nose,” because of their re- 
semblance to the muzzle of that useful quadruped, possess 
no gastronomic importance. 

In regard to the yield of a truffle ground, the principal 
factor is the nature of the soil; calcareous soils appear to be 
the most favorable. When the lime is in a state of very fine 
division, the tubers develop regularly, while in hard, stony 
ground they become crooked and distorted. Sunny slopes 
on which oaks, beeches and vines grow are admirably adapted 
to truffle culture. 

In the second place, truffle growers welcome torrential 
rains in July and August. When rain falls in moderate quan- 
tity in April and May, and again in September, the crop is 
usually excellent, while prolonged autumn rains greatly re 
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A “ Rabasseur,”” with His Dog, Hunting for Truffles 


tard the growth of the truffles. Cold has a favorable in- 
fluence on the ripening of the precious tuber, which does not 
attain its full flavor until the end of December, or in Jan- 
uary or February. If, however, frost goes deep enough to 
reach the delicate fungi, they die, decay and lose all their 
commercial value. 

Another condition indispensable for the development of 
truffles is the presence of trees. There are some thirty species 
which satisfy the condition more or less perfectly. Oaks 
are the best; then come beeches, hornbeams, chestnuts, hazels, 
junipers, etc. According to Larbaletrier, the benefit derived 
from trees is confined to the shade and shelter which they 
give, so that the species is of secondary importance. Never- 
theless, trufles abound especially at the feet of oaks of 
various species, notably the white and the downy oak. 

To return to demonstrated facts, we find that truffles are 
also subject to limits of altitude. The Périgord truffle, for 
example, is not found at elevations exceeding 800 meters 
(2600. feet or half a mile), either because it can not adapt 
itself to the climate of great altitudes or because the trees 
which it needs do not grow there. 

Truffles are produced in natural and in artificial truffle 
grounds. Natural truffle grounds appear spontaneously, and 
human care is confined to gathering the crop and sparing 
the sheltering oaks. A very curious fact has been observed 
in this connection, namely, that truffles are never found 
around very young trees. Long before the tubers develop, 
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the site of the future truffle ground has revealed itself to ex- 
perienced eyes. ‘The shrubs, herbs and grasses have faded, 
withered and finally vanished, leaving the place bare and 
‘‘burned,”’ to use the local term. ‘Then the truffles appear 
and the surface of the ground remains bare and barren until 
the truffle bed has been exhausted, after which the place again 
becomes covered with verdure. 

Artificial truffle grounds were unimagined until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Until 1898 they were made 
by the simple process of sowing acorns broadcast on favor- 
able soil after deep plowing. Another method consisted in 
planting truffles two or three years old. A little earth taken 
from an old and bearing truffle ground was sometimes strewn 
over the new one. 

In consequence of the discovery by M. Gramont de Les- 
parre of the productive principle of the truffle mycelium, a 
more rational method of propagation has lately been adopt- 
ed. The spore of the truffle does not germinate either within 
the fungus or in the ground. It must be carried, by the 
wind or otherwise, to the leaf of a tree—oak, hazel, beech 
or pine, for example—to which it attaches itself by means 
of its spines, and promptly sprouts if it has found lodg- 
ment near the midrib of the leaf. “The male spore produces 
a filament which grows and runs under the epidermis of the 
leaf until it meets and fertilizes a female spore. ‘Then the 
latter emits sporules, which, falling to the ground, develop 
into the truffle mycelium, or “spawn.” 


““Caveur,”” with Sow, Hunting for Truffles 


On the basis of these discoveries truffle growers now pro- 
ceed as follows. During the winter they select very ripe and 
round Périgord truffles, untouched by frost, and dry them 
rapidly in the open air. ‘The dry, hard tubers are subse- 
quently softened by soaking in water, chopped and crushed 
between two pieces of ground glass, one of which is caused 
to glide over the other in such manner as to reduce the truffle 
pulp to a stiff paste, which is thinned by the addition of a 
little water. ‘The object of this process is to break the little 
sacks, or “‘thece,’’ which contain the spores, for the latter 
can not develop until they have been released from their en- 
velopes. Then, to start the germination, it is only necessary 
to apply the thin paste with a soft brush to the midrib of a 
green leaf in the shade and to keep it undisturbed for from 
six to twelve weeks, according as the operation has been per- 
formed in May or in autumn. After the expiration of this 
period the treated leaves are gathered and buried in the 
ground prepared for their reception. 

In fact, science has confirmed, by explanation, the essential 
truth of the popular belief. Though the tree is not actually 
the parent of the truffle, its presence is indispensable to the 
truffle’s propagation, so that the popular saying, “If you 
want truffles, plant oaks,’’ remains correct in substance. The 
common sense of our fathers foresaw what only the micro- 
scope can see in detail. 

Now, how shall we go about to discover the whereabouts 
of truffles buried six or eight inches underground? 
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Some shrewd peasants possess an extraordinarily keen 
scent for this sort of game. ‘There are other indications, 
such as cracks in the soil, absence of vegetation, and in fine 
weather swarms of golden-hued flies hovering over the 
trufle ground. But sunshine and flies are rare in the winter 
months, when the truffles attain maturity, and few are the 
fortunate individuals who can find the tubers unaided. 

So recourse is had to animals whose sense of smell is better 
developed than ours. In Dauphiny, Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne, as well as in some parts of Provence and Quercy, the 
dog is pressed into service. This animal is especially well 
adapted to regions where the truffle grounds are scattered, 
because of his quickness of motion and his ability to travel 
great distances. 

The life of the ‘‘rabasseur,” ‘‘caveur” or truffle hunter is 
not altogether a happy one. His most abundant harvest is 
in winter, when north winds are keen and competition is so 
intense that he is forced to begin work very early in the 
morning. The following account of a day in the life of a 
truffle hunter is based on an 
interview obtained by the 
writer at Martignac. 

He rises before daybreak 
and packs a bag or basket 
with food, a gourd of wine 
and a checked handkerchief 
to hold the truffles. He also 
takes a staff and a pick, the 
latter for the purpose of 
carrying on the search to the 
spot indicated by his intelli- 
gent four-footed comrade. 
Often he reaches the hunt- 
ing ground and the hunt 
commences at sunrise. The 
dog sniffs the ground and 
stops over a truffle, which 
the man promptly digs up 
with his pick. If the place 
seems likely he then kneels 
and searches the subsoil 
round about for other 
tubers, pausing now and 
then to encourage his dog 
with a bit of bread. So he 
works on through the day, 
except for a short recess for 
lunch, and after tramping 
many weary miles returns 
to his hut by twilight with 
a few pounds of truffles. 

The yield varies not only with soil and locality, but also 
according to the season. Drought sometimes reduces the 
crop to half its normal amount. 

On the day after the truffles are gathered, the local porter 
or carter conveys them to the chief village of the canton. 
Here they are usually delivered to the “leveur,” who collects 
the product of several neighboring communes and takes it to 
the nearest market town, whither wholesale dealers come to 
purchase it. 

According to M. Mouillefert, the truffle hunter’s dog is 
usually either a water spaniel or a small, smooth-coated pug, 
but almost any breed may be used. The dogs are trained 
for their work by mixing truffle parings with their usual food 
and burying this in the ground, or by burying small truffles 
with pieces of bacon, which the animals are taught to unearth. 
After each find the pupil is rewarded with a morsel of bread. 
A well trained dog is worth from forty to a hundred 
dollars. 


But in districts where truffles abound, and in artificial 
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truffle plantations which are regularly cropped, hogs are em- 
ployed in the search for this delicacy dear to the epicures of 
two hemispheres. Sows are preferred, because they furnish 
pigs in addition to truffles, and also because, when deprived 
of food, they perform their duties better than boars would 
under the same conditions. 

The sow scents the trufle from afar, goes straight to it, 
digs it up with her snout and would promptly devour it if it 
were not adroitly snatched away and replaced by a handful 
of acorns, chestnuts or maize. She is trained much as a dog 
is, by arousing her olfactory sensibility, and at the age of 
three or four years becomes an expert truffle hunter, finding 
from six to twelve pounds a day, and even more in some arti- 
ficial plantations. But though a healthy sow is able to hunt 
every day she is allowed a day off now and then, as daily hunt- 
ing from the end of November until March would exhaust 
the poor creature. 

After the truflles are gathered they are brushed, to remove 
adhering earth, and the damages are repaired which havebeen 


The “‘ Autoclaves,” or Sterlizers 


made by mice and other small animals that appreciate the un- 
derground mushroom as well as man does. The truffle is also 
attacked by certain small beetles, and two species of flies de- 
posit their eggs in its flesh, which serve the young larve for 
food. All holes are carefully filled with a suitable paste, and 
excrescences due to the pressure of stones and other obstacles 
to growth are pared away. 

Sometimes the deception is carried further. Interior sorts 
are mixed with genuine Perigord truffles, and nails, clay and 
lead are inserted to increase the weight, as the accompany- 
ing radiograph shows. Artificial truffles are even made of 
potatoes, skilfully carved, stained with sulphate of iron and 
scented by prolonged contact with real truffles ! 

Now, as in antiquity, the god of thieves is also the god of 
merchants—some merchants. 

Let us leave these adulterations and return to our truffles. 
The principal French markets are Cahors, Martel, 
Gourdon (Lot), Périgueux, Excidenil, Sarlat (Dordogne), 
Carpentras, Apt (Vancluse) , Montagnac, Manosque ( Basses- 
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Alpes), Brive (Corréze) and a few others of minor im- 
portance. 

For the four departments which produce the largest crops 
of truffles the figures for 1899 are: Lot, 152 tons; Van- 
cluse, 150 tons; Drome, 135 tons; Dordogne, go tons. 

The price fluctuates from 7 to 25 francs a kilogram (65 
cents to $2.25 a pound), sometimes reaching 30 francs a kilo- 
gram ($2.75 a pound) in very dry seasons. 

But let us leave the statistical and turn to the picturesque 
aspect of the truffle market, imagining ourselves transported 
to Martel on a Wednesday or Saturday in December. 

The truffles are not displayed in the market place, but are 
hidden as if they were contraband goods. ‘The ‘‘leveur’’ de- 
posits his carefully packed baskets in rooms put gratuitously 
at his disposal by the proprietor of a hotel or café, and then 
sallies forth to meet the buyers, who are distinguished by 
their more careful attire and by their purses attached to 
shoulder belts. 

Telegrams announcing the condition of the market at 
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Cooking the Filled Jars and Boxes 


other places begin to arrive at 2 o’clock, but at Marte 
there is little activity till after 4 o’clock. Then the cafés light 
up and the baskets of truffles are unpacked on billiard tables 
and other tables incumbered with beer and absinthe glasses. 
The buyers examine the truffles, test their weight and con- 
verse in low tones with the sellers. But the pitch of voices 
soon arises, shouts are heard, and, amid wild excitement, the 
truffles are bought and sold in lots or by the kilogram. Then 
comes a period of calm as the final weighings are made. 

The truffles are delivered in rectangular willow ‘“‘cham- 
pagne’” baskets of various sizes, lined with straw paper to 
prevent contact of the truffles with the basket, which would 
impair their flavor. These baskets, packed, corded and 
sealed under the supervision of the buyers, are then sent tothe 
station, to be picked up by the 8 o’clock train and forwarded 
to Cahors, Paris, Carpentras, Sarlat, Périgueux or Souillac. 
Meanwhile payments are made and buyers and sellers sit at 
At 11 o'clock the little town 
has resumed its usual calm and tranquil aspect. 


tables and refresh themselves. 
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Arrived at their destination, the baskets are emptied .on 
long tables and ‘sorted into three grades, according to size. 
Sometimes, however, the classification is not altogether by 
size, as the value of a truffle depends to a great extent on its 
uniform roundness and its texture and ripeness. In addition 
to the truffles which are consumed in the fresh state a great 
many go to the canneries and paté de foies gras factories. The 
following description applies to the La Forest establishment 
at Périgueux, where the various photographs were taken. 

One of these shows a number of women washing and 
cleaning trufles. Before each woman stands a tub in which 
truffles are soaking in water. The tubers are taken out one 
by one, carefully washed to remove every particle of earthly 
matter, and passed to the women on the opposite side of the 
long table, who remove part of the skin. The parings are 
not thrown away, but are utilized in various ways. Then the 
washed and peeled truffles are carried by boys to the left hand 
table, where other women pack them in bottles and tin boxes. 
The boxes, bottles and jars, whether filled with truffles, 
foie gras or alternate layers 
of the two, are next cooked 
in an oven and hermetically 
sealed, by soldering or 
otherwise. Then they go 
to the ‘‘autoclaves,”’ or 
sterilizers, of which three 
are shown in one of the 
illustrations. From the 
first the sterilized jars, con- 
tained in a perforated cyl- 
inder, are being removed 
with the aid of a traveling 
crane. A woman is filling 
the cylinder of the second 
with filled and sealed jars, 
while in the third ‘‘auto- 
clave,” in the background, 
the sterilizing process is 
going on under the fore- 
man’s supervision. The 
time of starting each ap- 
paratus is marked on a 
blackboard. 

The sterilizing process is 
as delicate as it is important. 
The pressure (which con- 
trols the temperature) of 
each apparatus is indicated 
by a manometer and must 
be kept constant throughout 
the operation. After being 
sterilized the jars and boxes of truffles go to another room to 
be washed, labeled and packed for shipment. 

This is not the place for an account of the culinary uses 
of the truflle. Whether served alone ‘‘a la Périgueux,” or 
‘a la Provencale,” or employed to flavor chickens and 
turkeys, it is a delicacy highly appreciated by the gourmets 
of the whole world. 


Goop resolutions for the house are always in order. The 
first of January is a no more convenient season for such 
agreeable resolutions than any other. The house year, in 
fact, scarcely begins with the first of January, but seems to 
be more properly started with the spring housecleaning, 
which is still several months away. Then, if ever, is the time 
for good resolutions, resolutions that sometimes need to be 
kept within reasonable bounds; for the number and variety 
of things to be done in a house, the number of betterments 
which may be introduced, the number of changes which 
seem desirable to make, often surpass belief. 
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Table Carved by Karl von Rydingsvard and Presented to Dr. Felix Adler. 


Wooden Pegs. 
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The Table is Hand-Hewn and Fastened together entirely by 


The Decoration Represents Scenes from Scandinavian Mythology 


The Revival of Wood Carving 


By Charles de Kay 


three-quarters of a century ago, Edgar Allan 
Poe remarks that nothing more directly of- 
fensive to the eye of an artist could exist than 
the interior of a well furnished apartment in 
the United States. “Its most usual defect is a 
want of keeping. We speak of the keeping of a room as we 
would of the keeping of a picture, for both the picture and 
the room are amenable to those undeviating principles which 
regulate all varieties of art; and very nearly the same laws 


The Interior 


by which we divide on the higher merits of a painting suffice 
for decision on the adjustment of a chamber.”’ 

We have improved somewhat on the conditions that 
obtained in Poe’s time, but are far from having reached ideal 
conditions. Here and there, however, we find devoted bands 
of artists laboring to convince the well-to-do that hand-made 
work affords a satisfaction which machine-made things never 
give, just as pictures, into which the individuality and the 
mood of the painter enter, outlivethe brilliant copy of another 
man’s work. Cheapness is the sheet-anchor of trade, and the 


of the School 
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End of Library Table Carved for Dr. Felix Adler 
by Karl von Rydingsvard 


swift machine secures that; therefore the native workers in 
arts and crafts find it terribly difficult to get on. Their clients 
must be confined to the comparatively narrow circle of those 
who can appreciate the difference between objects having the 
personal stamp of the maker and those which are turned out 
in quantity. Unfortunately the circle has to be narrowed yet 
more by the exclusion of those who know but lack the purse. 

A pioneer in “legitimate’’ wood carving is Mr. Karl von 
Rydingsvard, a Swede, who has been a teacher of and lecturer 
on carving in New York for the past sixteen years. He passes 
his summers in Maine—appropriate place for workers in 
wood. At Brunswick, Me., he brings about him zealous 
pupils from families of the well-to-do and from those also 
who are breadwinners. Mistress and maid, rich and poor, 
engage in the delightful task of producing articles of fur- 
niture which are beautiful without losing their usefulness, 
chests of drawers, sconces, ornamented bookcases, tables for 
hunting lodge and summer cottage, deftly carved bellows for 
the wood fires that in Maine are apt to be comforts in June 
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End of Library Table Carved for Dr. Felix Adler 
by Karl von Rydingsvard 


and necessities in September. And in winter his workshop 
in New York is the haunt of pupils old and young who are 
learning the craft for their support or only satisfying the 
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longing to create objects with their own hands and brains 
which shall be different from anything to be found in the 
trade. 

There is something elvish in the adaptability of the ma- 
chine to every new demand. Carved objects can be turned 
out a dozen at a time, one dozen knives chipping away at 
as many blocks while the pointer of the guide moves over 
the model to be copied—certainly a marvel of economy of 
human labor! For when the machine stops, those twelve 
copies have merely to receive their finishing through the hand 
of a moderately expert carver. But there is no touch of the 
master in them, no impress of a personality, and none of the 
pleasure felt by the owner in a work which is unique. “It is 
an evil growing out of our republican institutions,” continues 
the remorseless imperialist Poe, “that here a man of large 
purse has usually a very little soul—which he keeps in it. The 
corruption of taste is a portion or pendant of the dollar 
manufacture. As we grow rich our ideas grow rusty.” 

Of a certainty we are less crude than the people of his day, 
or perhaps we are more independent of the passing fashion 
and have a greater variety of minds. Since that day William 
Morris started a crusade for better things and the opening 
of Japan introduced the marvels of Oriental craftsmanship. 


Top of Nursery Table, with Decorative Scenes from Robin 
Hood. Carved by Mrs. James H. Briggs, Jr. 


True to the land of his birth, Mr. von Rydingsvard tends 
toward the models of Gamal Norge, ancient Norway and 
Sweden, which do not exclude such exotic beasts and birds 
as the lion and the peacock, and fairly revel in eccentric sea 
monsters. Observe the armchair and writing table made 
for Dr. Felix Adler, with its carvings in low relief of troll 
and gnome, goblin and monster, beast and bird, its massive 
form and construction without nail or screw, after the fash- 
ion of the men who settled Iceland and Greenland. Observe 
also in the chest carved at the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in Manchester how decorative are the coats-of-arms, helmets 
and foliage. Very Norse, again, in its design, is the armchair 
with interlacing design on the sides, recalling the illumina- 
tions of the gospels made by the Irish miniaturists from Iona 
and Lindisforne in the eighth and ninth centuries. The 
spirit of the Runic movements of Scandinavia and Ireland is 
seen in the long bench with dragons and sea monsters coiled 
singly or in pairs on the panels of the back, separated by 
squares with varied interlaced patterns. 

Wood carving is indeed an ancient craft which we find 
blooming on the Nile in the earliest ages—carving on chair 
and chariot, bedstead and spoon, boat and portrait statue. 


ve 
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That marvelous development of sculpture in Greece which 
no subsequent period has quite equaled was preceded by 
wood carving, as we know from descriptions of wooden 
statues of the gods now perished. The architecture of Greece, 
as well as Egypt, shows plainly enough its origininwood, and 
if its beginnings are studied carefully we shall find that the 
development of Gothic architecture in its specific originality 
sprang from carvers of wood rather than of stone. Not that 
the architects of the Seine Valley in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries imitated directly the trees in trunk and branch; but 
the foliage and figures in capitals of columns, the grotesque 
on balustrades, the long, slim forms of saints and kings and 
warriors below decorated canopies, and the crockets climb- 
ing pinnacles were wrought by men who carved in wood be- 
fore they handled more enduring stone. We see the direct 
transition in Gothic architecture from wood to stone in the 
gargoyles or water spouts, whose shapes continue the re- 
semblance of logs perforated to carry off the rain-water; 
they are carved near the spout into animal forms which 
adapt themselves to the outline of the log. 

In the low, and one may also say practical, relief found on 


An Alms-Box Carved by 
Miss L. Redfield 


the old Norse relics—practical because there are no salient 
portions which might easily be broken off in use—one finds 
a correspondence with the carving of paddles by South Sea 
Islanders, objects which were for daily use, though beautiful 
and artistic things. So with the wooden netsukes of the 
Japanese, little buttons that hold inros suspended from the 
belt. Though a simple, useful article, the highest art went 
to their carving, and care was taken that no sharp edges or 
protuberances should interfere with their practical efficiency. 
In their wooden masks, both life size and in miniature, the 
Japanese put expression. It is, however, in the carvings 
about the choirs of Gothic churches in France and Spain that 
the wood carver has given rein to his fancy. Some of the 
choir seats in cathedral and church are decorated inside and 
out with elaborate scenes from Scripture, so that this com- 
paratively unimportant part of the edifice may often be so 
rich that in order to examine it properly one needs the better 
part of a day. 

The modern world has too many different outlets for its 
stored and unstored energy to waste much time on the choir 
stalls of churches, but the demand is still good for the dec- 
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End View of a Carved Seat. 
Specimen of the Wood Carver’s Art 
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oration of houses with wood. ‘There is a revival here and 
there of a liking for decorated wainscot and dado, wooden 
frieze and doors, such as existed in France under Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. The graceful, airy rhythms of Boiseries 
belonging to these reigns, found in French chateaus, has had 
much to do with the appearance of that art nouveau which 
has enlivened the decorative arts of late. 
how eager the collectors prove when such inner decorations 
are sold at auction. As far back as the Third Empire the 
Empress Eugénie disputed with noted collectors the wooden 
spoils from such palaces as the dismantled Chateau de Bercy, 
and when she won employed them in the imperial palaces. 
In the United States, collectors like Senator Clarke have not 
failed to see the beauty of such decorations and have picked 
them up whenever they could. For her own house at Wind- 
sor, Vt., Miss Emily Slade has copied, in her own handi- 
work, the winding stairs which is preserved at the Cluny 
Museum. These are stairs showing that the current is setting 
toward the crafts. Mrs. H. Durant Cheever has accom- 
plished in the Rydingsvard school a fine piece of Scandi- 
navian cabinet work in a large table, elaborately carved on 


It is noteworthy 
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A Splendid A Chair, Simple in Design, Artistic 


in Effect 


legs and sides, the whole piece hewn from timber and 
mortised together without metal pin or bolt. 

In special favor as wedding presents are cassones, or bridal 
chests, carved and sometimes painted or stained by the givers. 
These are not only beautiful and also convenient as re- 
ceptacles for articles of value, but they testify to the affection 
of the donor as nothing bought in shops could. Miss Ward 
has carved a cassone with Babylonian designs taken from 
cylinder seals in her brother’s collection; others follow By- 
zantine precedents and adapt their carvings to the interior 
for which the bookcase or desk, table or clothes chest, is in- 
tended. 

Hitherto the wood carver’s craft has never risen to any 
importance in America. Figureheads for ships and statues 
for tobacco shops have sometimes engaged carvers a slight 
degree above mediocrity. But the change that is coming over 
the arts and crafts affects wood carving, and in time a knowl- 
edge of and taste for the best will lessen the demand for 
the spurious and imitative carving, for modeled mass carved 
with gilding, for reliefs stuck on with glue instead of being 
carved from the solid block, for the various cheap surrogates 
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for carved wood which now depress 
people with taste. Observing how 
eagerly people buy old carved 
wooden picture frames it is not hard 
to see the coming of a time when 
for the worthy and exactly appro- 
priate surrounding of a picture am 
other work of art in wood will be re- 
quired and suitably paid for. Muir- 
rors also will not have conventional, 
meaningless frames, but beautiful 
settings in sympathy with the interior 
where they stand. 

There is a style of modern carv- 
ing, chiefly produced by Italian and 
German workmen, which does per- 
haps more than any one thing to 
prevent the development of wood 
carving as an art. It is a showy, 
meaningless style, following prece- 


dents scrabbled together from past epochs and applied to 
purposes entirely different from those for which the early 
A straining after very high relief, 
a senseless elaboration, a woful neglect of composition and 


originals were carved. 


relative scale make these carvings detestable 
to people of taste. Better no carving at all 
than the grotesque travesties of art one sees 
in Rome, Florence and Venice, in Vienna, 
Munich and Berlin, laid out to entrap the 
ignorant but not impecunious tourist! This 
country, with its wealth of trees and extraor- 
dinary variety of woods proper for cary- 
ing, should be the home of carvers. In New 
York the Museum of Natural History has 
made a specialty of woods and only recently 
has opened a gallery full of the woods found 
in the Philippines. ‘The public schools are 
giving attention to wood carving and cabinet 
work, seeking to attract the attention of 
young people who feel a bent toward the arts 
and crafts. The Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
and the Cooper Art School in Manhattan do 
something in this line and are ready to ex- 


tend their classes as the demand grows. But i* must be said 
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Pilaster Carved by Mrs. Varick for the 
Living-Room of Her Home 
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ill equipped for the training of 
cabinet makers and carvers. 


HOvusEHOLD cares, while unques- 
tionably often seriously vexatious, 
should never be matters of serious 
concern. If the “don’t worry clubs” 
have place for work anywhere it is 
surely within the household, and 
especially among the women who, 
tired to death with too many cares, 
do not know how to conduct their 
household operations in a careful or 
economical manner. The fact is, the 
work of the household needs to be 
systematized and arranged exactly as 
every other useful kind of work does. 
Nothing is ever done in a haphazard 
way that gives satisfaction to any 
one. On the other hand, rigid rules 


must be kept out of vision or they will fail to create the ends 
their establishment seeks. 
found an immense aid in dispensing with worrisome cares. 
Its quality is essentially that of peace and quiet. And 


System in the household will be 


Capitals for Pilasters Carved by Mrs. Varick 


that, considering the field hereabouts and the great need of 


diversifying industries and affording opportunities to young 
people to earn their livelihood, New York city is singularly time. 


A Seat Carved by Karl von Rydingsvard 


there is nothing required in the household more than this. 


THE good looking house captures the enthusiast every 
It wins admiration; it absorbs attention; it excites 


interest. All of these matters 
may not be equally helpful 
or desirable in a house, but 
they count in the long run 
in establishing excellent con- 
ditions, which, after all, is 
what most house owners 
desire. Good looksin houses 
are, of course, but a matter 
of fact expression of ele- 
mentary beauty. It may be 
more or less pronounced; it 
may be developed in various 
ways; it may seem better in 
one house than in another; 
but every little counts, and 
sometimes quite a little in 
the way of beauty will go 
a long way in a house. It 
is something one can not 
have too much of. It may 
be structural, or it may be 
decorative, or both. 
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The Lily Pond 


By Ida D. Bennett 


HE growing of aquatics in our public parks, 
cemeteries and in a few of our larger floral 
establishments has become so common as to 
excite little comment, and has been taken 
as a matter of course. On the other hand, 

<< few private ponds or water gardens have 
been constructed, though there are many varieties of water 
plants as easily grown as the geranium or verbena. They 
exact much less care, as no weeding or cultivation is required 
and little if any watering, water usually being supplied by 

the water system used about the place or by piping from a 

convenient well. 

Many of the choicest water lilies, even the magnificent 
Victoria regia, may be grown from seed. For many years 
the seed of this lily, when brought to this country, failed 
to germinate. It was finally found that by bottling the seeds 
in the water of the river in which they grew they could be 
transported safely from the waters of the Amazon to the 
Far West. Here the lily is usually grown with bottom heat, 
as it is very tender. Seeds started in pots in a temperature 
of go degrees will germinate in about two weeks and 
may be planted out in the open air when the nights have be- 
come warm, usually about the first of June, and will bloom 
the same summer; they can not be carried through the winter 
but must be started afresh each season, either by the pur- 
chase of plants or the sowing of seed, the latter being, of 
course, much more economical, as seeds may be purchased 
for a few nickels apiece, the plants costing as many dollars. 
The plants will give earlier and more generous results. 

The new Victoria trickeri is more adapted to amateur 
handling, being much hardier. In the vicinity of Philadelphia 
it is grown in the open ground, without artificial heat, from 
self-sown seeds that have laid in the ground all winter, and in 
that locality seed may be sown where they are to remain, but 
in the North seed 
must be started in 
the house. 

The regias, how- 
ever, require more 
room than can 
usually be devoted 
to them on the home 
grounds. The ne- 
lumbians_ or lotus 
will be found more 
satisfactory to the 
amateur, not being 
easily grown, but 
quite hardy in the 
open ground when 
well established. 

The _ Egyptian 
lotus is a beautiful 
rose-colored variety 
with magnificent 
foliage held well 
above the water. 
Our native Ameri- 
can variety has im- 
mense, creamy yel- 
low blossoms. Great 
beds of them are 
found along Lake 


A Lily Pond in which Rocks have been Effectively Used for Ornament, and in which 
the Flowers have been Artfully Arranged 


Erie in the vicinity of Monroe, Mich., from which I have 
had many magnificent specimens. 

N. parkinensis, a brilliant hybrid, originating in this 
country, is one of the darkest varieties, a beautiful rosy 
crimson. These three give a desirable range of color and all 
are easily grown from seed. The Egyptian lotus, how- 
ever, is only grown from imported seed, the flowers failing 
to mature fertile seeds here. Young plants of the lotus may 
be grown in tubs and small artificial ponds of a few feet in 
diameter. 

It is doubtful, however, if any class of water lilies appeal 
to the popular fancy as strongly as the nymphzas, not the 
least in our affections being the common Nympheza odorata 
of our ponds and streams. Rivaling this in beauty of 
form and color we have the lovely Cape Cod lily, 
Nymphea rubra, in its robes of rose color, and Marliacea 
rosea, an equally beautiful and more healthy member of the 
family of rose-colored or pink water lilies. Marliacea 
chromatella is probably the best of the yellow lilies, 
being a very strong grower and a free and persistent 
bloomer, and one of the earliest, the plants frequently being 
found in bud when uncovered in the spring, which is also 
true of Marliacea rosea. Tuberosa Richardsoni is prob- 
ably the best all-round white water lily in cultivation. It is 
large, full and double, standing well above the water, the 
lower petals drooping, forming a perfect ball. It is of all 
my lilies the most admired. All these are quite hardy, re- 
maining in bloom, either in tubs or in ponds, until frost, and 
will live out-of-doors during winter, provided the water in 
the pond or tank does not freeze to the bottom. If grown 
in tubs the water may be drained by leaving the soil only 
moist and wintering the tub in a warm cellar. 

Among the tender lilies the Zanzibar lilies form a very 
interesting class and are of the easiest culture. Plants may 
be purchased of the 
florist or they may 
be started fromseed. 
If it is desired to 
grow plants from 
seed that will bloom 
the first season seed 
should be sown in 
February. While 
seed may be started 
in anything that will 
hold water I prefer 
a large glass dish, as 
that will admit light 
from the sides as 
well as from the top, 
and the processes of 
germination, which 
are very interesting, 
may be watched. 

Place a couple of 
inches of rich soil in 
the bottom of the 
dish and cover with 
clean white sand. 
Fill with water from 
the rose of the 
watering pot, letting 
it run until the sand 
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is firm and the water clear. 
Sow the seed—which is very 
fine—on the surface of the 
Watec. AS SOON “aS! ait (HS 
thoroughly wet it will sink 
to the bottom and be more 
evenly distributed than if 
sown on the sand. The seed 
germinates in six days; in- 
deed, six seems here to be 
a magic number. In six days 
the seed may be seen to 
crack and a tiny sprout ap- 
pears which inclines down- 
ward toward the soil. An- 
other six days and a fine, 
threadlike shoot of delicate 
green has appeared reach- 
ing upward toward the 
light. Another six days and 
the tiny thread has changed 
into a dart-shaped leaf and 
stem, and with the passing 
of the fourth cycle the first 
true lily pad has appeared 
and the seedling has de- 
clared itself. 

But something more than 
earth and water has been 
required to bring about this 
miracle of plant life. 
Warmth and, after the 
appearance of the first green 
shoot, light and sunshine 
have all been important factors. “The dish containing seeds 
must be given a warm place, free from drafts from the start 
—a shelf back of and above a register, radiator or coal stove 
answers admirably. From this point of vantage it may be 
moved, when the temperature allows, into a sunny window, 
but must never be forgotten or allowed to chill. 

When the pads have made sufficient growth to touch, they 
must be transplanted into larger dishes, care being taken to 
transfer them as quickly as possible, only one plant being 
lifted at a time. When they have attained some size and the 
nights are warm they may be planted out in tubs or shallow 
ponds; if the latter it will be well to plant them in large pots 
or boxes and sink the pots in the soil, that they may be lifted 
in the fall and wintered in a warm cellar or under the 
benches in the greenhouse. Plants started from seed in 
February should give flowers in July. Zanzibariensis rosea 
is a lovely rose, Z. azure a sky-blue, and both are exquisitely 
fragrant. ‘The blossoms are quite small the first year, but 


will attain their full size, from six to ten inches in diameter, 
the second year. 


Four or five plants may be put in one tub 
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the first year. One will be 
sufficient the second. ‘They 
require more room than the 
lotus, which carry their 
leaves above the water, the 
Zanzibars, like the nym- 
pheas, lying or floating on 
the surface of the water. 

The large lotus should be 
started in small pots of soil 
plunged in water. One seed 
is sufficient for a pot and it 
should be covered its depth 
with soil. Before planting 
the seed, however, it is nec- 
essary, to insure prompt 
germination, to file or sand- 
paper away, at a point op- 
posite the germ, a portion 
of the shell, of sufficient 
depth to show the white. 

With this precaution the 

seed germinates in six days; 

without it, it may lie in the 
ground for weeks before 
signs of life appear. Due 
attention to the temperature 

of the water is also of im- 

portance. In too high a 

temperature the seed ger- 

minatesand throws out leaves 
in rapid succession, but 

- makes no roots and soon 
dies. A temperature of about 

70 degrees is favorable, and less heat, even, is safer than 
more. ‘The lotus is a strong and rapid grower, forming a 
stocky rhizome on which new tubers rapidly form. Grown in 
tubs or small ponds these rhizomes circle around the outside 
of the pond, crowding the nympheas and lilies into the 
center, and as the lotus carries its leaves well above the water 
it effectually hides the floating lilies; it is for this reason better 
that lotus should be grown in a pond by themselves or be 
shut off from the main body of the pond by awallorpartition; 
thus isolated they serve as a background for the lower grow- 
ing lilies. 

In constructing ponds for the growing of aquatics, the first 
essential is that it shall be absolutely water-tight; the second 
frost-proof—that is, of sufficiently firm construction to with- 
stand the heaving of the ground under the action of severe 
frost. ‘To secure the first condition various methods are em- 
ployed, probably the cheapest being the clay bottom. This, 
where the soil is of clay, admits of the construction of very 
large ponds at a cost of the labor employed, the ground being 
first marked out and plowed and the earth removed with a 
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For a Permanent Bed, Solid Walls of Stone, Brick or 


Concrete are Necessary 
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road scraper, a portion of it 
being utilized to raise the 
side of the pond above the 
surface of the land. By the 
time the excavation is com- 
pleted the earth will be 
packed fairly firm by the 
tramping of the horses; 
sufficient water should then 
be turned on to admit of 
puddling the surface of the 
clay, which should be care- 
fully and evenly tamped 
down on sides and bottom. 
Such a pond will give ex- 
cellent temporary results and 
may stand the winter with 
protection, and by re- 
puddling the sides and bot- 
tom each season may be 
rendered fairly permanent. 
It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to cement the edges of 
the pond or fill in stone 
along the edges to protect 
them, as the washing of the 


water against them will 
destroy the clay and cause 
leakage. 


Such a pond has the ad- 
vantage of lending itself to 
natural effects, as various 
water-loving plants may be 
planted along the margin, 
adding greatly to the scenic 
effect and interest. The bam- 
boos are especially adapted to this form of planting and make 
an admirable background for the water garden, while 
Japanese iris, sagittarias, and the like, may be employed in 
the foreground with good effect. 

On a gravelly soil clay may be used as a coat, puddling and 
tamping it down as on the natural clay foundation; this makes 
a cheap pond, but one which must be repuddled each year. 
Cement may be used instead of clay, using a low grade, seven- 
to-one mixture—that is, one part of cement to seven of sand 
and gravel, the proportion of the latter being three of gravel 
and four of clean, sharp sand, making it one or one and a 
half inches thick on the sides and three inches on the bottom 
and finishing with a high grade one-to-three coat over all. 
Any fissures caused by frost, shrinking of the soil, or similar 
causes, may be repaired by giving a thin coat of the one-to- 
three grade and rendered practically as good as new. 

In all such ponds of cheap construction where leakage is 
liable to occur, it is best to grow the plants in tubs or wooden 
boxes of earth, instead of planting them in the earth directly 
in the pond, as in case of accident to the walls they may 
be easily removed and the repair effected with the least 
possible delay. Moreover, the roots of the plants are not dis- 
turbed as would be the case were they planted directly in the 
pond. Boxes, zinc or wooden tubs, three feet in diameter, 
will give sufficient room for a single plant. 

For a permanent bed, solid walls of stone, brick or con- 
crete are necessary, an eight-inch wall of brick answering 
every requirement. ‘This should be laid with a low grade 
cement, one-to-six or seven, and finished with the one-and- 
three grade, giving an inch coat over the sides and on the 
bottom, which has been laid three inches deep, with the lower 
grade of cement well tamped down. The wall should ex- 
tend a few inches above the surface of the ground to form a 
curb, and the pond be two feet deep when completed. 

To construct a twelve-foot pond of this description will 
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require one thousand of 
brick, two barrels of cement 
and two loads of clean sharp 
sand. A competent mason, 
with helper, should con- 


struct such a pond in from 
one to one half 
days, the excavation having 
previously been made, and 


and a 


the cost should not exceed 
twenty dollars, or from one 
dollar and fifty cents to one 
dollar and sixty-six cents per 
foot of diameter. 
timate may be made a basis 
for estimating the cost of 
ponds of different diameter 
of this construction. 

Some saving of expense 
may be achieved by laying a 
four-inch wall of brick and 
filling in back of it with four 
inches of concrete. Cement 
blocks would make an ex- 
cellent wall and require less 
cement and lime to laythem, 
thus effecting a saving in 
cement and labor, two im- 
portant items in the con- 
struction of a pond. 

Stone may be employed 
to excellent advantage and 
at considerable less expense 
than either brick or cement 
blocks. For a twelve-foot 
pond two feet deep, inside 
measure, with a twelve-inch wall, three perches of stone, two 
barrels of Portland cement, one-half barrel of lime for point- 
ing up, and two large loads of sand are required and about 
one and one-half day’s labor of mason and helper to build. 

Such a pond will be found perfectly satisfactory and may 
be built for fifteen dollars, or one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a foot. In certain localities the price would be 
considerably less, the price of labor being lower. The sea- 
son of the year in which the work is undertaken is also an im- 
portant factor, as most masons and cement workers will 
undertake a job of this kind at much lower figures during 
‘‘off seasons”’ than after active building operations are well 
under way in the spring. 

Suitable provisions for drainage must be made by sinking 
a drainage pipe at the lowest point in the pond. Gas pipe 
is more satisfactory than tile for this purpose, as tile is seldom 
perfectly round and it is most difficult to fit a plug water- 
tight to it, but an ordinary wooden plug may be driven into 
a gas pipe with sufficient force to seal it hermetically. The 
impact would be quite likely to break the tile. 

The pipe should extend down into the gravel, or, where 
no substrata of gravel exists, a deep hole, three feet at least, 
should be dug and filled with gravel and the pipe embedded 
in this, its top flush with the floor of the pond. If a large 
tin (a powder tin with the bottom removed will answer) is 
placed over the drainage pipe before filling in the earth in the 
pond, it will prevent the soil settling around the pipe and 
causing trouble when the plug is removed. 

As soon as the cement has set, a foot of marsh earth mixed 
with old, well rotted cow manure should be placed in the 
pond and leveled off evenly; over this place an inch of clean 
white sand (lake sand is best) ; this prevents the dark soil 
rising to the surface and helps to preserve the purity of the 
water. A few fish added to the water will greatly further 
this result. 


This es- 
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The Common Lily of Our Ponds is Distinguished by its Exquisite Fragrance 
and by its Beauty of Form and Color 


It is most important that the soil and water be gotten into 
the pond as soon as possible, that the cement may be pro- 
tected while setting, and it will be wise to cover the sides 
with wet carpets as fast as they are laid and not to allow 
them to dry out, as in that case the walls will not prove water- 
tight, the water seeping through the walls and causing waste, 
which can only be rectified by going over the surface with 
another coat of the high grade cement. 

The evaporation from a pond of any size is considerable, 
and sufficient water must be added each day to cover this 
loss. Probably the best source of water supply is from 
a windmill tank, where the water is warmed before using; 
but where water must be supplied by public water system or 
pumped directly from a well it would be better if added in the 
middle of the day, when the temperature will not be greatly 
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affected, as water lilies will not thrive and 
bloom freely under sudden and extreme 
changes of temperature. 

All tanks, ponds and lakes should have 
submerged plants growing in them to 
aerify the water, thereby keeping it sweet 
and pure. The best plants for this purpose 
are probably the Anacharis canadensis 
gigantea, or Cabomba viridiflora. These 
can be planted in water from six inches to 
two feet deep. Fish should be in all ponds, 
from the smallest to the largest, as they will 
destroy all mosquitoes, larve and other in- 
sects. Sunfish are especially valuable in the 
lily ponds in this respect, as they not only 
destroy much small insect life, but also feed 
on the snails, which are very destructive in 
the lily beds. Goldfish are very ornamental, 
but the water in the pond, owing to the de- 
composition of vegetable matter, is seldom 
clear enough to show them to the best ad- 
vantage. [hey can not occupy the same 
basin with the sunfish, as the latter, forsome 
unexplained reason, always kill the gold- 
fish. A twelve-foot pond will accommodate 
a dozen or more fish, and it is surprising 
how fast they will grow with no other 
food than is furnished by the pond. Green flies and other in- 
sects on nympheas can be destroyed by a weak solution of 
kerosene emulsion, applied only after sundown. Nelumbium 
caterpillars are best picked off by hand and destroyed, or a 
weak solution of tobacco will keep them in check. Never 
use kerosene emulsion on nelumbians. 

After hard frost has killed the lily pads the water in 
the small ponds should be let out, the crowns of the 
plants protected with loose boxes turned over them, the 
pond filled heaping full of leaves, and the whole pond coy- 
ered with boards, raised in the center, so as to shed rain. If 
this is thoroughly done the leaves will keep dry all winter 
and will effectually shut out frost. With the temperature 
standing twenty below zero for days at a time, my own pond, 
so protected, has never yet had a touch of frost. 


The Home and the Architect 


“4 HE home and the architect, the architect and 
the home: which is it? The difference is 
more pronounced than may be apparent at 
first. The architect of the dwelling has an 
important duty to perform. His business 
is to create a habitation for the home. He 
contributes the physical framework on which the home is 
erected. If his work be badly done the home is likely to fail 
in completeness of success. If his work be good the chances 
of home success are correspondingly increased. 

It is quite pertinent, therefore, to ask if the architect is the 
first to be considered or the home itself. The architect’s part 
is an important one; but, after all, he is simply a contributory 
agent. He does not have to live in the house he builds; he 
perhaps knows nothing, and may never know nothing, of the 
home life that will grow up within his building. His interest 
in the house may not be very great, measured by intensity, 
and is very likely to be restricted to obtaining a satisfactory 
architectural ensemble and a commodious and effective in- 
terior, encased without, within an attractive design. 

These matters are not inconsequential. ‘They are, in fact, 
affairs of very grave portent. Many no doubt will consider 


them outside the elements which properly go into home mak- 
ing; yet their relationship to the home is real and important 
notwithstanding the well established circumstance that a very 
beautiful home life may be developed under most unfavorable 
architectural conditions. 

But this development is not likely often to be realized. The 
more complex our civilization the more difficult is the crea- 
tion of the home atmosphere. We can not now afford to 
neglect nor ignore anything at all which may help to home 
betterment, which will add to home interest, or which will 
increase interest in the house as a home. 

This is precisely the important aspect in which houses 
should be viewed. ‘They are not mere works of architecture; 
they are not mere studies in designs, not even examples in 
architectural skill. All these they are, of course, but these 
are minor matters, unavoidable from the work of the archi- 
tect, but of comparatively small importance compared with 
the nobler aspect of the house as the home itself. 

Hence the double requirement that should be insisted on 
for all houses: good houses and good looking houses. The 
architect is subordinate to the home; he is the agent that helps 
to create it; but his relationship to it, is secondary. 
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House Hygiene 


Il—The Land and the House: 


the Site 


By Ralph Ernest Blake 


[ The first of a series of papers telling the house owner exactly what he ought to know about the hygiene of his house] 


QHE house builder within the town has so 
little freedom in the choice of a site for his 
dwelling that, while not above the laws of 
sanitary science, he is often unable to follow 
them with due regard to his own health and 

well-being. Yet no one within or without a 

city can afford to avoid taking every possible sanitary precau- 
tion. An unsanitary site is as bad in town as without, but the 
general sanitary conditions, in so far as they relate to water 
supply and sewage disposal, are likely to be more ample and 
more highly developed in the town than in the country. 
Moreover, the city does not often present the danger from 
external sources of disease, such as the proximity of stagnant 
water offers in the country, for example. The question of 
soil is, however, of paramount importance everywhere, and 
soil improperly drained or composed of improper elements 
should be avoided at all costs everywhere. 

The question of soil is, in fact, the very first thing to be 
considered in determining the location of a house. It tran- 
scends all questions of views and outlooks of adjacent wood- 
land and scenic beauty. All these matters have their place, 
and a very proper place, in the situation of the house; but the 
site must, first of all, meet the requirements of sanitary 
science. 

And these, in their elemental form, are modest enough. 
The subsoil must, above all, be dry. This is determined by 
two factors, the ground air and the ground water. ‘Their 
names are explanatory, indicating the air and water con- 
tained within the soil. Both are fruitful sources of danger, 
and their presence or absence should be determined by a 
trained sanitary engineer, whose advice should also be taken 
in the matter of construction if the proposed site can not be 
abandoned and if the soil evils can be avoided by constructive 
measures. Damp soils, for example, can be bettered by laying 
drains, placed without being jointed. A single drain will 
often improve a very considerable area. ‘Thoroughly ce- 
mented foundation walls and cellars are essential as safe- 
guards against ground air, and should, perhaps, be provided 
in every instance as wise precautions against soil dangers. 

Various kinds of soil are more or less unsuited for building 
purposes. Clay soils, being impervious, hold the surface 
water and give off unwholesome vapors in dry weather unless 
thoroughly drained. Such soils become unobjectionable when 
well drained. Marshy soils, whether near the sea or river, 
are universally recognized as unhealthy and unsuited for 
building purposes. Made ground, particularly when filled 
in with waste and refuse, is thoroughly bad and should be 
avoided. A gravel soil, free from loam and with a pervious 
subsoil, is generally regarded as the best for building sites. 
Permeable chalk soils, free from clay, are also considered 
as satisfactory to health. 

The soil having been tested and studied, a new group of 
problems arises with the question of the position of the 
house. In a general sense high, open ground affords the 
best and safest sites, but even this statement is subject to 
some modification. Sir Douglas Galton maintains that high 
positions exposed to winds blowing over low marshy grounds, 
even when some distance away, are unsafe, and is so firmly 
satisfied with the correctness of his view that he regards a 


site near a marsh, but protected by a screen of wood, as 
often preferable to a high position exposed to winds blowing 
over such land. ‘The same observer points out, what is gen- 
erally known, that sites at the foot of a slope or in deep 
valleys which receive drainage from higher levels should be 
avoided. Sanitary science has not yet accurately determined 
the relationship between soils and positions and disease; but 
at least it has made very clear the fact that any questionable 
or apparently unsuited and dangerous sites should be avoided. 
Indefinite as this conclusion seems, it is an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject of the sanitary location of houses. 

The nature of the soil covering has also a penetrating in- 
fluence on the question of site availability. “Thus the amount 
of decaying organic matter in and upon the soil is most im- 
portant and has a direct relationship to the amount of ground 
air and ground water in the soil. ‘The condition of the 
ground surface, if apparently bad, is apt to be a certain 
guide to the impurities of the soil below. 

The general conditions attending the situation of a house, 
so far as the sanitary requirements of site and situation are 
concerned, have been admirably summed up by Dr. D. H. 
Bergey. ‘‘ The house,” he writes, “should stand upon a 
site the subsoil of which is naturally dry, or is properly 
drained and free from impurity. The configuration of the 
surface, the elevation and the exposure are important fea- 
tures in rendering the locality favorable for a healthy habita- 
tion. ‘The nature, source and amount of the water supply 
should be investigated. The possibility for the economic 
and safe disposal of all refuse matter must also be considered. 
The locality of the house should be sufficiently elevated to 
secure good drainage away from the house. The proximity 
of large bodies of water and of marshy areas also influences 
the healthfulness of the locality.’ 

It is now possible to summarize, with somewhat more de- 
tail, the sanitary conditions to be observed in the selection 
of a building site. The local climate must be healthy; the 
soil should be dry and porous; the ground should fall in all 
directions in order to facilitate drainage; sites on a steep 
slope should be avoided, as high ground near a dwelling 
tends to stagnate the air; there should be a free and ample 
circulation of air throughout the region; muddy creeks, 
ditches, undrained and marshy ground should be avoided and 
not be near the house; an exposed site should be protected 
on the north and east by shelters of trees; the proximity of 
unpleasant factories and other public annoyances should be 
avoided; if a general drainage system is to be used it must 
be carefully examined and tested, and its availability and 
thoroughness of construction minutely examined. The mor- 
tality of any district, and even the popular appreciation of its 
virtues and drawbacks, are sometimes excellent guides in a 
general sort of way. 

The position of a house can not always be determined by 
sanitary consideration. Questions of aspect, the direction 
of the roadways when building near them, the use it is pro- 
posed to make of near-by sites, the greater availability of one 
spot for some desired purpose over another may very natu- 
rally influence the position of the house on any given site. 
But, in a general way, it may be said that the house should 
face south or west, to admit the sunlight to advantage. 
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The Kitchen 


l=—The: Pilanwand 


the Arrangement 


By Sarah Adams Kellar 


[The first of a series of practical, helpful papers on the kitchen, its place in the house plan, its arrangement and general requirements] 


now being taken in all that appertains to 
the house that more attention is being given 
to the kitchen and its furnishings than has 
hitherto been the custom. ‘This is true, 
whether the kitchen be in a small house in 
which the mistress does her own work, or performs a goodly 
share of it, or in a great mansion where the mistress may 
never enter the kitchen and where the work is conducted by 
a staft of servants with a highly paid chef at the head. 

A separate room for cooking purposes has long been 
recognized as an essential feature of every well planned 
house. Except in dwellings of very low cost, and in certain 
grades of farmhouses, this provision is now universal. Com- 
monplace as the arrangement may now seem, it is a distinct 
improvement over the old, large kitchen, which was at once 
a place to cook in, the dining-room and the room of assembly. 
The kitchen as a separate room, however, has not always been 
what it should be. Any small, low, old place was long re- 
garded as suitable for the very important work required, and 
even to-day there is many a small kitchen quite unsuited, by 
size and situation, for any useful purpose. 

The importance of the kitchen in the house plan is being 
more and more recognized every day. ‘wo widely different 
causes have brought this about. A more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the house plan, a keener realization of the necessity 
of having only good rooms, no matter what their uses might 
be, a knowledge that any badly lit, badly placed, badly venti- 
lated room means a bad spot in the house, has helped 
mightily in the advancement of the kitchen. And the cook 
herself has been an enormous agent for reform. Her im- 
portance far transcends that of any mere room. As her 
personal estimation of her value has grown, her demands 
for accommodations have increased in proportion. The 
good cook now flatly declines to work in any but a good 
kitchen, and the helpless housekeeper often knows that cooks 
of a very inferior quality will take the same high-minded post- 
tion. So the kitchen has been improved in many ways to meet 
these modern conditions, neither of which are concerned with 
the possibility of doing good work in a good room, but both 
of which unquestionably lead to that result. 

In planning the kitchen it is necessary to know whether 
the work is to be done with servants or without, and if with, 
with how many?—in other words, the scale on which the 
household work is to be performed. All large houses, and 
many small ones, are provided with a butler’s pantry, in 
which the china and glass will be washed and a good deal 
of the serving work performed which, in less fully equipped 
houses, would be done in the kitchen. In very large houses 
the rooms subsidiary to the kitchen and dining-room will 
form an extensive suite in themselves, and will include storage 
rooms and silver safes—very useful places indeed, but which 
the more modest housekeeper must be content to do without. 

Close proximity to the dining-room is essential to the 
kitchen. This facilitates service, furthers the serving of 
warm dishes and brings the two rooms, which properly be- 
long near each other, into immediate relationship. The 
kitchen is generally separated from the dining-room by the 
pantry, which is the antechamber to both, an arrangement 


not only dictated by convenience, but which creates an effec- 
tive and much-needed separation between these two rooms. 
In city houses the economical distribution of space has de- 
veloped the kitchen below stairs, an economical arrangement 
from the view-point of the ground plan, a necessity, perhaps, 
from the space available, but which unquestionably compli- 
cates the household work and at times adds largely to it. 
Even the ever-present dumb-waiter, useful as it is, does not 
always compensate for the difference in floor level. The 
dumb-waiter, by the way, should be carried to the top of the 
house, for there are often heavy articles to be sent up or 
brought down, for which it could be used. The kitchen may 
not be the best possible place in which a house dumb-waiter 
should end, but if one can not be had elsewhere the kitchen 
waiter may be used for general purposes. 

Certain general ideas in planning are immediately ap- 
plicable to the kitchen. It must be well placed; that is to 
say, its situation should involve no inconveniences in the 
internal arrangements. It should have ample light and air; 
if possible, it should have direct sunlight. This, of course, 
can not always be had. In the city house the matter will 
be at once determined by the direction of the street on which 
the house is built, in the suburbs and the country it is likely 
the owner will demand the sunlight for his own living-rooms ; 
but if the house is a large one, with ample ground and floor 
area, direct light can always be given the kitchen, and it 
should invariably be done. If for any reason the kitchen 
fails to have excellent light, the misfortune should be 
remedied by means of glass prisms, which are so abundantly 
used in commercial buildings. In any event there must be 
sufficient light, which must be obtained even if additional 
expense is necessary to secure it. The light is needed not only 
for the work to be done within the room, but for sanitary 
reasons as well. 

The kitchen must also be a thoroughly comfortable and 
convenient room. ‘This does not mean that it must be fur- 
nished in the sense that the other rooms are furnished, but it 
means that the appliances must be sufficient and complete; 
that they be conveniently arranged and so placed that their 
situation will help in the work and not retard it, as will cer- 
tainly happen if convenience in arrangement is overlooked. 
In other words, the kitchen is a room intended for certain 
purposes, many of which are tiresome and laborious, some of 
which are delicate and most of which are more or less irk- 
some. In planning and arranging a kitchen these essential 
matters must be kept thoroughly in mind or it will completely 
fail of the purpose for which it is intended. 

The size of the kitchen is an important point. Shall it be 
large or small? Shall it be compact or diffuse? ‘There is a 
word to be said on both sides. The stock argument in favor 
of small kitchens is that they save steps, that everything is 
at hand, and much labor saved by the close proximity of all 
the apparatus and conveniences. But this may be pushed too 
far. A small kitchen seldom provides space for a refrigerator, 
for it is much too hot. The range and the stationary tubs 
may face each other with so little space between that the 
usefulness of each will be seriously diminished. The matter 
is rather one of scale. ‘The kitchen is apt to be not only the 
workroom, but the rest-room for the servants. 
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The Weber Pianola Piano when ready to play by perforated music-roll. When used for hand-playing 
the panel in the top of the case is closed and the disappearing pedals are folded up inside the case 


A Piano of the Highest Type 


Plus the Means to Play It 


OR YEARS piano development has been one-sided. It was all in the direction of making 

the piano a better piece of mechanism—of improving its tone, its action, its musical qualities. 

But nothing practical was accomplished in making the piano easier to play upon—nothing until the 
invention of the Pianola six years ago. 

When the success of this marvelous instrument became apparent and it was finally accepted by the 
musical world as a thoroughly artistic aid in playing the piano, the next step was to bring piano and 
Pianola into complete union. Instead of the two in separate cases, could they not be brought into a 
single, compact instrument ? 

Upon this problem were centered the efforts of a force of musical and mechanical experts such as 
had never been brought together before. After several years of continual experiment, success was finally 
achieved in the Pianola Piano, of which the highest point of development to-day has been attained in the 


Weber Pianola Piano 


It is a piano of the highest grade—leaving nothing to be desired from every standpoint from 
which pianos have heretofore been judged. The fact that it is the Weber Piano which has been used— 
an instrument which has never occupied other than one position, that in the front rank—is a guarantee 
of the new piano’s excellence. No iota of the distinctive ‘‘ Weber-Tone”’ has been lost in making the 
combination. 


To this world-famous piano, with over fifty years of prestige, is now added the Pianola—* the standard piano-player of the world.” The two in- 
struments have been so ingeniously built into each other that practically no more floor space is required for the combination than for a regular upright. 
The exterior appearance of the Pianola Piano is the same as that of any high-grade upright. A sliding panel and disappearing pedals completely 
conceal the Pianola feature when hand-playing alone is desired. 


Never before has a piano been produced, the advantages of which were so plain and unmistakable as in 
the Pianola Piano. One does not have to be a piano expert to appreciate that here 1s a most remarkable creation 
which ts bound to revolutionize the entire piano industry. 


On exhibition and for sale at Aeolian Hall. Sold on moderate monthly payments. Pianos of other makes taken in exchange at fair valuation 


The Pianola Piano Art Catalog O sent free upon application 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 32°S 2o0% 
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“TAYLOR. OLD STYLE 
ROOFS 
NO.2 
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Thirty-Year-Old Taylor Old 
a New Root 


This is a picture of the Tremont Hotel, of Houston, Texas, as it is 
to-day. The original building was built in 1873. At that time the build- 
ing was roofed with ‘‘Taylor Old Style’’ roofing tin. In 1903, when 
they came to tear down the old building to erect a new one, O. H. & P. 
Rudisill, the architects, found the ‘‘ Old Style ’’ tin on the old building 
in such perfect condition that the old tin was taken off and relaid on the 
new building. The tin is to-day in as perfect condition as it was thirty- 
three years ago. 

We have in our possession a piece of our tin taken from a residence 
at Edgewater Park, N. J., put on in 1855, in active service for thirty- 
five years and never painted but once. The sample is just as good 
to-day as 1t was when put on. ‘This sample and all the evidence can be 
shown to any one who wishes proof as to the durability of °° Taylor 
Old Style’’ tin. 


We want every man who is interested in the roofing of any building, public or private, factory, train 
sheds, or office building, to know the facts about “Taylor Old Style’’ tin. If you are investing money in a 
building which may be jeopardized by a bad roof, write for “‘A Guide to Good Roofs’’ and other literature 
about “* Taylor Old Style’’ tin. 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


Established 1810 


Pir lade lp hia 


January, 1906 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


F-6521. 
ENAMELED IRON “CORONA” TUB, WITH BASE. ie 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Gompany 


| PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


General Office: 7 


93 West Lake Street. 


CHICAGO. 
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Dustless Sweeping 
Easy Sweeping 


ARE GUARANTEED BY USING 


BISSELL 


“Cyco” 


Besing OWeeper 


HY fill your house with clouds of dust (with 
positive injury t curtains, draperies, and 
thro the ot the orn 


° 

furniture), igh use 
broom, when at a small cost you can procu 
BISSELL sweeper that confines all t} t, 
brightens and preserves your carp 
labor of sweeping 95%, and makes sweeping 
ure instead of a drudgery? 

As dust is admittedly a carrier of disease, the 
corn broom with its clouds of dust is a menace to th¢ 
health of the entire family, to say nothing about the 
ruin it works to fine carpets and rugs and the drudg 

Consider the econon 


ery it enforces. 
of the Bissell, as it lasts longer than 
fifty brooms. hs 
\\ PRICE $2.50 to $5.00 / 
‘ For sale by all first class dealers 
\\ Bissell Carpet Sweeper Cc. 


\ (Largest Sweeper Makers if 


\ in the World) 
\ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
warrants. By thiswe mean that 


GREGORY’S 


EED 


shall always be fresh, pure and reliable. 

Our free Catalogue also contains a lot 
of valuable fan 1d garden facts. 

J.J. H. GREGORYS& Marblehead, Mass. 


Show Rooms: 
91 Dearborn Street. 


Building Construction 
and Superintendence 


By F. E. KIDDER, C.E., Ph.D. Architect 


Author of “ The Architects’ and Builders’ 
-ocket Book.” 


Part I—MASONS’ WORK 
(6th Edition) 
421 Pages, 250 Illustrations 


Part II—_CARPENTERS’ WORK. 
(5th Edition) 
544 Pages, 524 Illustrations 


It has been the aim of the Author, ir i 
as 5 2) ,in pre 
Wu@RS works, to furnish a series of HODES Sta 
Padinc cee ae” coral who have to do with 
x operations, and especially architects 
Savehtemen and builders. pee 
eh volume is i x 
cones Ss independent and they are sold 
The volumes are large 8vos. bound in cloth 
price, $4.00 each. 


FOR SALE BY 
MUNN & CO. 
SSI Broadway, New York 


E. HAVE for sale 

large and small farms, 
country estates, old colonial 
mansions, dairy, fruit and 
stock farms, rice plantations 
and game preserves on the 
sea islands of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Our beauti- 
ful “Virginia and _ the 
Carolinas,” illustrated with 
photographs of buildings 
and landscapes, sent post- 
paid for 25c. Handsomest 


Southern Farm Agency 


Lonehburg, Virginia 


farm catalogue ever issued. 
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Don’t wait= 
write for it 
now 


Consult this 
book and 
you'll save 
time, money 
Tells and worry 
how to 
beautify 
your home at 


little expense 


HIS new book, ‘‘The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture,’’ tells all 

about wood, wood-cleaning, finishing 

and polishing. Sent FREE _ by 
manufacturers of 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
For Floors, Woodwork and Furniture 


Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. Will not crack, 
blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any other; 
one reason is that it contains the most polishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing 
oilcloth and linoleum. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—% lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 
60 cents per Ib.; 4, 5 and 8 Ib. cans, 50 cents per lb. 

Write today for book and mention edition AH1 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
“* The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 


Discriminating, 
home-loving persons 
are enthusiastic in 
their praise of our 
new book. 


FAY & EGAN WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MOTOR OR BELT DRIVEN INVESTIGATE 


Sg oa a 


Send postal 
NOW for general 


catalogue, or 
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investing in any tools > 
Are you acquainted 
with our 

immense line—the 
largest in the world >? 
We furnish smallest 
to largest sizes 

single tools 

or complete outfits with 
equal facility 


books on band saws, 


sanders, or 


universal ow: a 


wood-workers, 


all free 
SH gp 


Sf aie 


This is our No. 87 Extra Heavy Double Spindle Shaper brought down to date with new improvements. The 
previous Shaper proved its worth by its wide usage; this one, with additional features, has its merits increased 
just so much more. Spindles are 30 inches apart, can be lowered below table, and run thousands of revolutions 
a minute without vibration or heating of boxes. It is strong, compact, easily operated, and invaluable for 
general work. 


J. A. FAY & EGAN CoO.,, 


209 -229 WEST FRONT STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE WINDOW GARDEN 
IN MIDWINTER 


By Eben E. Rexford 


N MOST winter gardens plants are making 
active preparations for flowering at this 
season of the year. Now is the proper time 

to apply a good fertilizer—something that will 
have an immediate effect on the buds and re- 
sult in large, fine flowers rather than the de- 
velopment of branches. Many fertilizers that 
are prompt and satisfactory in action can be 
bought at the florist’s. But for those who are 
in touch with the country there is nothing 
better—nothing so good, in fact—as a liquid 
fertilizer, made by soaking old cow manure in 
water until the latter is the color of weak tea. 
This applied liberally once a week will give a 
bountiful crop of fine flowers from most plants 
adapted to culture in the window garden. 


IT is an easy matter to injure plants by over- 
watering at this season. Growth is generally 
not very active, and a plant not making active 
growth does not require much water. Evapo- 
ration takes place slowly. Therefore if much 
water is applied the soil retains more moisture 
than the plant growing in it can make good use 
of, and the result is a souring of the earth, 
which brings on a diseased condition of roots, 
frequently resulting in death, and always mak- 
ing the plant a disappointment. To guard 
against such a condition be careful in the use 
of water at this period. Give only enough to 
make—and keep—the soil moist. “This can be 
done by applying a liberal amount at first and 
holding back a second application until the 
surface of the soil looks dry. Then give an- 
other liberal application and wait for the dry 
look before giving more. 

If drainage is what it ought to be there is 
little danger of injury resulting from the use 
of too much water, for the soil will retain only 
a sufficient amount to keep it evenly moist all 
through. But many amateur florists—perhaps 


- I would be warranted in saying most—seem 


to consider the drainage of a flower-pot as a 
sort of whim which they can afford to ignore. 
The result is, the pots containing their plants 
have little or no chance to get rid of surplus 
water and it collects about the roots, which 
soon become diseased in consequence. No part 
of amateur gardening is of greater importance 
than good drainage. If every amateur would 
take pains to provide for it, there would be 
comparatively few failures. But as long as 
drainage is not given the attention it demands 
we may expect to see unhealthy plants and 
hear their owners wondering “ what’s the 
matter with them.” 


INsEcTS must be fought and conquered if 
one would have fine flowers. ‘The aphis is 
easily routed by the use of an infusion of 
sulpho-tobacco soap, applied in a spray. Care 
should be taken to have it reach all parts of 
the plant. The red spider—which is one of 
the most destructive of all plant enemies if let 
alone—will not flourish where there is a con- 
siderable degree of moisture in the atmosphere. 
Moisture of the intermittent kind—here to-day 
and then absent for a week—does not answer 
the purpose. It must be constantly present in 
the air to be effective. Use the sprayer daily 
at a time when the sun is not shining on your 
plants. Make sure that the spray gets to the 
underside of the foliage, where the spider likes 
to hide away. Keep water evaporating on 
stove or register. It is a good plan to have 
the plant table covered with sand an inch 
deep. Keep this wet. In the greenhouse it 
is a comparatively easy matter to keep the 
spider from doing harm, for there water can 
be used recklessly without danger of injuring 
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anything, but in the living-room a fine spray 
instead of a stream must be depended on. 
There are sprayers now on the market operat- 
ing automatically by air pressure that do most 
excellent work, and do it in such a manner that 
there is little likelihood of injury to anything 
in the room. Such a spraying outfit ought to 
be owned by every amateur gardener. 


Tue plants in the window ought to be 
shifted from time to time, that all of them may 
have an equal chance at the sunshine. If not 
turned frequently they become one-sided, as 
their branches and leaves will always reach out 
toward the light. An unsymmetrical plant is 
never pleasing. 


Do not overcrowd your windows. Have 
only as many plants in them as you can find 
ample room—and that means elbow-room— 
for. No plant can do itself justice if it is not 
given an opportunity to develop itself natu- 
rally, and that it can not do if crowded. Keep 
in mind the fact that one really fine, sym- 
metrical specimen will afford vastly more 
pleasure than a score of dwarfed ones, and 
thin out your collection until those that re- 
main have all the room they need. 


Avo frequent and great alternations of 
temperature. Seventy degrees by day is quite 
enough heat for your plants, and you will be 
all the healthier if you do not let the living- 
room temperature go above that figure. At 
night it may go down to fifty-five, or even 
fifty. But do not let these changes take place 
abruptly. A great change of temperature hap- 
pening suddenly will often injure a delicate 
plant almost as much as a touch of frost. 


Ir your plants become frozen move them at 
once to a cool, dark room and shower them 
promptly with cold water. If they are allowed 
to wilt before removal you will hardly be able 
to save the tops of them, but their roots may 
come out of the ordeal with but little injury. 
Keep them in the dark until you are able to 
tell what the result of the freezing and the 
after-treatment is likely to be. “Tender plants 
often survive quite a severe freezing when 
treated as advised as soon as their condition 
is discovered. On no account let warmth get 
to them before showering. The frost in them 
must be drawn out by cold instead of heat 
—not a degree of cold equal to frost tempera- 
ture, of course, but one that ranges only a 
few degrees above that point. 


A Lapy writes as follows: “I have several 
fine palms. “They are in ten and twelve inch 
pots. These pots, I am quite sure, are full 
of roots. Other plants, in a similar condition, 
would need repotting, and I suppose these do, 
but I do not want to put them in larger pots 
if I can avoid it, because large pots are so dif- 
ficult to handle. Is there any method by 
which I can keep my plants healthy without 
putting them in tubs?” 

Yes; by the use of liquid fertilizers. Guano 
is soluble in water, and this manure is rich in 
many elements of plant food. Most florists 
sell “flower foods’ that are said to be re- 
liable, but many kinds on the market I have 
found unsatisfactory. The liquid manure pre- 
pared as advised in a foregoing paragraph is a 
most excellent plant food, as I have proved by 
many years of use. If either this or a solution 
of guano is applied once a week in such a quan- 
tity as to reach all the roots in the pot your 
plants will be likely to receive all the nutri- 
ment they require and remain in perfect health 
so far as root action is concerned. I have in 
my greenhouse a plant of Aspidistra which has 
not been repotted for eight years. This plant 


has been fed wholly on liquid food, and a finer 
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Whole World of Entertainment Appears ! 


The same artistes that sing for you from the Graphophone Stage are famous singers from all 
the musical centres of the world. Many of these are paid several thousand dollars each for singing a 
single night in Grand Opera, or to a millionaire’s guests — The Columbia Phonograph Company pay 
these same prices for YOUR benefit. A single evening with the Graphophone represents thousands of 
dollars in professional services. At your call come Song and Story, Opera and Vaudeville, Band and 
Orchestra. The later types of Columbia Disc and Cylinder Machines embody a number of scientific 
improvements that have resulted in reproducing the exact human tone quality and volume of the original. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 
Only Makers of BOTH Disc and Cylinder Machines. Largest Talking Machine Manufacturers in the World. 
Stores in all the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


Grand Prix, Paris. 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Fill out and mail this coupon, es 


Columbia Phonograph Co., 90 West Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me catalogue of machines and new list of Columbia Records. 
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Pee ey ea ee aes — 
Door Furniture 

ean the Locks, Knobs and Hinges on yeur doors, the selection 0. which deserves more 

thought and attention from those who are about to build, because nothing adds so much to l 


the appearance of a building and the comfort of its occupants as well-selected hardware and 
easy working, durable locks. 


: ae : 
Sargent’s Artistic Hardware and Easy Spring Locks 
eg in many designs and styles. For the parlor or library, the dining-room or kitchen, 
ae ae and satisfactory selection may be made, each piece adapted to its peculiar use, and |) | | 

a eunonizing with the popular and modern styles of architecture. Your home will be | | 
See ete in its appointments if you cnuose the hardware with the same care that you do 

the other fittings. Sargent’s Book of Designs, sent free on request, will be helpful. { 
> TD! Makers of Fine Locks and . 7 7 oneamne? 
BING S“COMPANY > cnce moe 156 Leonard Street, New York == 
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GRIL MANTELS 
su a TILES 


Al Nas 7 
yar ray varie of Every Description for Walls, Floors, Etc 


| 13 9 buys this solid oak Mantel, 80 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide 
. 28x16 Mirror. Heavy columns and elaborate capitals. 
: Tile facing and hearth. Club house grate, $10.00, 
Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors 
and baths, Slate Laundry Tubs, Grilles, etc. It is free. 
Or send 10 cents to pay postage on our Art Mantel Cat- 
alog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. F. OSTENDORF, 2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


i ieee ee ame- Mt 
Bl pen ren die ray |?! 
PmOsoOsG 


No. 225—48 x 12 inches, $3.60. Retail value, $7.00 

No. 230—48 x14 inches, with Curtain Pole, $4.50. 
Retail value, $9.00 

Others from $2.50 up. Largest assortment. 

Screens and special Grilles to order 


Division 


Chicago Embossed Moulding Co. 


Embossed 
and Plain 
Mouldings 


Columns, 
Interior Caps 
and Raised 
Carvings 


591 & 597 AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO: ILE: 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Balusters and ea a sTETETTTTIO Carr Tits 
Stan Work f & = = aE EW Wore a te wr SO aE ON No 


1995 CATALOGUE 


he Grounds of pour Country Home or City Residence transformed into 
places of beauty and topllic charms. Artificial lagoons with waterfowl and waterlilies, rippling 


brooks, miniature waterfalls, cascades, rustic bridges, pergolas. fountains, stately old English and Colonial gardens, Italian 
and formal gardens, French gardens, rock and water gardens, artistic Japanese gardens. parks and public squares. Proper 
locating of buildings. Selection of homesites. Grading of grounds. Plans for sewage and drainage. Private water 
supply. Artificial ponds and lakes. Managing and planting of forests. Designing and building of bridges in masonry timber, steel 
and iron for highways, Building of roads, dams and reservoirs, Designing of sea walls, retaining walls and piers of property border- 
ing on lakes and rivers. Laying out and surveying of subdivisions. Designs carefully executed SS 
and supervised. Designs for large and small estates. Correspondence invited. Satisfaction abso- 


“Carl Alfred Meltzer 


Landscape Architect, Civil and Forest Engineer 
104 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


USE JOIST HANGERS 


OY 


Don’t cut away your 
timbers or depend on 
flimsy spiking 
oH 
We make Hangers adapted 
to all conditions 


Lane Brothers Company 


(The Door Hanger Manufacturers) 


434-466 Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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specimen I have never seen. I presume it has 
as many as a hundred leaves—so many, in fact, 
that it would seem as if there was not room 
for more—but it is putting up new ones all 
the time, and these are as luxuriant as those on 
any plant having an abundance of root room. 
Visitors often wonder how I treat the plant to 
produce such rich and perfect foliage, and are 
surprised when I tell them that it is done by 
the use of liquid food, administered once a 
week. ‘The plant is in such healthy condition 
that it does not lose half a dozen leaves a year. 
Of course, most plants draw their support 
from the soil, but I believe that if liquid food 
were substituted for the food contained in 
soil it would be an easy matter to grow fine 
specimens and keep them in perfect health for 
an indefinite period without giving them large 
pots. Here is an interesting field for the 
amateur to experiment in. Of course one 
must be careful to not overfeed; for if this is 
done a rapid but weak growth results, from 
which there will soon be a reaction. The aim 
should be to give just enough food to bring 
about a healthy development, as shown by the 
size, color and quantity of the foliage. Our 
commercial florists are in the habit of using 
concentrated and easily assimilated foods on 
old plants which they do not find it convenient 
to shift to larger pots or tubs, but we have not 
applied this method to plants in the window 
garden, or those in use for decorative purposes 
in hall or parlor to any great extent. I am 
quite confident that larger pots can be dis- 
pensed with if your plants are furnished with 
all the nutriment they require in liquid form. 


ANOTHER correspondent asks me what 
plants I would advise her to purchase for 
purposes of table decoration. One of the very 
best flowering plants for such use is the new 
begonia, Gloirede Lorraine, which most florists 
have on sale at this season. ‘This is a most 
lovely variety, with rich green foliage, and 
great clusters of dainty pink flowers so freely 
produced that they nearly cover the plant. The 
color of both foliage and flower comes out 
beautifully under artificial light. The plant 
should not be left on the table during the day, 
as it is soon injured by being kept away from 
good light for long at a time. 


ANOTHER plant that is extremely decora- 
tive in itself and can be made the basis of an 
elaborate decoration, if desired, is asparagus, 
plumesus nanus. This has very delicate 
foliage, and its fern-like fronds have all the 
effect of fine lace. If a bit of greenery only is 
wanted, it is quite equal to any occasion with- 
out the backing of any other plant, but if a 
touch of brighter color is thought advisable, 
long-stemmed flowers will give it, by thrust- 
ing their stalks into the soil between its fronds. 
The daybreak carnation in combination with 
this plant gives charming results. Lily of the 
valley and white lilacs are exquisite when seen 
among its filmy foliage. It is not easy to find 
a plant that will afford more pleasure. Water 
it moderately. Shower it daily. Keep it near 
the glass when it is not doing duty on the 
table. 


For daily use on the home table the Ma- 
dame Salleroi geranium will be found very 
satisfactory. This variety is quite unlike the 
ordinary geranium. It has a good many very 
short branches, sent out from a sort of crown, 
and these are generally about equal in length, 
therefore a plant of it is never “leggy,” after 
the fashion of the flowering geranium. It 
forms a rounded, compact mass of foliage, and 
does this without requiring any attention what- 
ever in the way of pruning or training. Its 
foliage is small, of a soft, pale green bordered 
with creamy white. A well-grown specimen 
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Not Utilize the Waste Heat for the Drying of the Clothes P 


This Is Accomplished by the Use of the 


Chicago Combined Dryer and Laundry Stove 


One Fire Heats Water, Heats Flat Irons, 
Boils Clothes, and Dries the Clothes by 
what would ordinarily be waste heat. 


Substantially constructed of metal 
throughout and absolutely fire-proof, 
Made in all sizes. No residence or other 
institution is complete without this 
apparatus. Send for Catalogue. 


We also make 


Sy Dryers heated by GAS, STEAM and 


HOT WATER, suitable for Residences, 
Flat Buildings and Public Institutions. 


Chicago Clothes Dryer Works 


340-342 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


134-136 W. 24th St., New York City 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Pemex is NCE BOOK 


12mo; 516 pages; illustrated; 6 colored plates. Price $1.50, postpaid 


months. 


The “Scientific 
American Ref- 
erence Book”’ 
has been com- 
piled after 
gauging the 
known wants of 
thousands. It 
has been re- 
vised by eminent statisticians, Infor- 
mation has been drawn from over one 
ton of Government reportsalone. Itis 
a book for everyday reference—more 
useful than an encyclopedia, because 
you will find what you want in an 
instant in a more condensed form. 
The chapter relating to patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights is a thorough 
one and aims to give inventors proper 
legal aid. The chapter on manufac- 
tures ceals with most interesting fig- 
ures, admirably presented for refer- 
ence. The chapter dealing with Me- 
chanical Movements contains nearly 
three hundred illustrations, and they 
are more reliable than those published 
in any other book—they are operative. 
Weights and measures occupy a con- 
siderable section of the book, and are 
indispensable for purposes of refer- 
ence. Sixty years of experience alone 
have made it possible for the publish- 
ers of the Scientific American to pre- 
sent to the purchasers of this book a 
remarkable aggregation of information. 
The very wide range of topicscovered 
in the ‘Scientific American Reference 
Book"’ may be inferred by examining 
the table of contents sent on request. 
The first edition of this work is 10,000 


copies. The readers of the Scientific 
American are requested to send in 
their orders promptly. Remit $1.50, 
and the book will be promptly mailed. 
Send to-day. 


@ The result of the queries of three generations 
of readers and correspondents is crystallized in this 
book, which has been in course of preparation for 
It is indispensable to every family and 
business man. 
everybody. The book contains 50,000 facts, and 
is much more complete and more exhaustive than 
anything of the kind which has ever been attempted. 


It deals with matters of interest to 


Screntiric AMERICAN REFERENCE Book. 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE WORLD COMPARED. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE PAGE 118, 


MUNN & CO., Publishers 


Scientific Amencan Office 


361 Broadway, New York City 
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EVERY truck farmer knows (or 

~ ought to know) that Porasu is 
indispensable for producing good- 
paying truck crops. 

A liberal quantity of Porasn, 
with ample amounts of phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen, is vital to suc- 
cessful truck growing. 


“Pruck Farming,” ar ntere 
practical truck raising and alus 
farmer, will be sent to farmers on reque 


cost or obligation. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassua Street, New York. 


TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION? 

i 
Equip your car, launch or engine with the A 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGER. Easily 
stalled. Quickly puts an end to all battery tr les 
by keeping them always supplied with “juice,” 
With this machine on your car your current will 
never fail at awkward moments, leaving you 
“*stalled"’ far from hom Write to-day for full in- 
formation. See us at N.Y. and Chicago auto shows. 
THE DAYTON EILECTRICAL MFG. CO 
167 BEAVER BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO 


é Battery ~ 
Charger. 


E are the LARGEST breeders in America of Pheasants 

Quail, Poultry, Geese, Swans, Peacocks, Wild and 

Fancy Ducks and Geese, Cranes, Pelicans, Belgian 

Homers for Squab Raising, Guineas, Angora Cats and Pet Stock 


SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CIRCULARS. 


Cape Cod Squab, Poultry & Game Farm 
Box “P” WELLFLEET, MASS. 


Racine Brass & Iron Co. 


RACINE, 


WIS. 


Tron, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings for Automobiles 


Water Jacket Cylinders a Specialty. | Correspondence Solicited 


IK rea 7 Wi" 

oy “Y PEWRITERS 

JN ALL Makes $15 7°$.275- 
Ny GUARANTEED: CATALOGUE: FREE 


~~ Puita.TyPewriteR EXCHANGE 
» PHILADELPHIA@ PITTSBURG. 


Established 


1862 De Dor endor f aatins 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 
and Special Copper Cable 
Lightning Conductors 


145 CENTRE ST.,NEW YORK 


6: 


Take off your Hat to the MYER 


oe For whether you need-Hand or Power 
oY i Pumps, Hay Tools;Sfore Ladders, Gate 
Hangers—or-Pump Fixtures ; 
» Pe co > 
All=MYERS’ are Always Best 
fs i Quality and Service is the Myers slogan— 
you've always got your money’s worth and & 
bargain besides when you buy from MYERS, 
380-Page Catalog with close prices FREE, 
Ff. E. MYERS & BRO. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Stationaties, Portables, Hoisters, Pumpers, Sawing and 
Boat Outfits, Combined with Dynamos. 
Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene. 
Send for Catalogue. 
State Power Needs. 
CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO, BOX 69, STERLING, ILL 


WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 
May positively be obtained without the aid of curling irons by the use o 


iron 
Mrs. Mason’s Old English Hair Tonic. ~ 
Send stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of tl 


MRS. MASON, 36 West 34th St., New York City 
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CLOTH Wau CovERING. 


SANITAS 


A washable and perfectly sanitary wall cover- 
ing. Cloth foundation finished in oil colors. 
Best wall covering for kitchen, pantry, bath- 


room, closet and other walls where a washable 
surface is desired. Prints, plain colors and tiles 
in dull and glazed effects. Plain colors in oll 
admirably adapted to ceiling and fresco work. 
Hides cracks and plaster stains. 

Water-proof, vermin-proof, applied to the wall 
like paper, and inex- 
pensive. 

Send for samples and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Standard 
Table ae Cloth 


320 Broadway 
NEW? YORKACITY 


For the Preservation of all Classes of Metal and Wood 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B-106 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


_ OF EVERY \DESCRIPTION. 
SEND ORCATALOGUE. 


ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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is almost as showy as a plant with flowers. 
Those who have not seen this plant when 
grown in a pot by itself will have but little 
idea of the beauty it is capable of developing. 
Where the ordinary geranium has one leaf this 
sort has a score, and the pot in which it is 
grown will be completely hidden by it. It is 
of the easiest culture. Its foliage is excellent 
for combination with flowers in the make-up 
of individual bouquets or “ favors.” 


GRowING plants are charming gifts for 
flower-loving friends at holiday time. Each 
flower that unfolds reminds us of the love 
and friendship that prompted the giving. No 
gift can be more pleasing to the person who 
is shut in by delicate health. A pot of white 
Roman hyacinths, sweet with odors suggestive 
of spring, will afford untold delight to the 
person who is fonder of delicate tints than of 
bright colors. A pot of golden-yellow nar- 
cissus will light up an invalid’s room like a 
burst of sunshine and set* one dreaming of 
April while the outlook is a dreary one. A 
fine specimen of azalea in full bloom is a 
whole flower show in itself, and will hold its 
beauty for weeks. “These plants can be made 
to do duty as table decorations, thus reminding 
the whole family of the thoughtful kindness 
of the giver. 


PLants that do not depend on flowers for 
attractiveness are always ideal gifts, as they are 
as beautiful at one season as another, if they 
remain healthy. Such a plant is the Boston 
fern, with its profusion of long, gracefully 
drooping fronds. The newer candidate for 
popular favor, the Pierson fern, has what was 
a plain leaflet on the parent variety developed 
into a miniature frond. The Foster fern is 
similar in a way, because it has frond-like leaf- 
lets, and yet there is a wide difference between 
the two. In the Pierson variety the pinnate 
leaflets have their pinnae, which are short and 
set closely together, thus forming a heavy 
frond. ‘Those of the Foster fern are long, 
with a distinct separation between each divi- 
sion, and the result is a wide frond of lace- 
like delicacy. Either of these ferns will make 
a charming gift, which will have a permanent 
value, if well cared for. 


FIFTY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE HOUSE 


25. A Bathroom Radiator 


THe question of securing sufficient radia- 
tion in bathrooms is often a perplexing one to 
the engineer or contractor, as in many cases, 
points out a correspondent of the Metal 
Worker, particularly apartment houses and 
city hotels, the bathroom is too small to allow 
of the use of the ordinary forms of radiation, 
and various substitutes are used to obviate this 
difficulty. One of them is to run a vertical 
riser through all the bathrooms in the house, 
usually 11-2 or 2 inches in diameter. To 
secure a sufhcient amount of radiation another 
method used is to take the ordinary sectional 
wall radiator, which is made in a variety of 
patterns and applicable to a number of other 
uses, setting this on the floor. 

A single section, however, may not have 
enough radiation surface to heat the room, and 
in an instance recently noted a rack made of 
brass or nickelplated pipes was built up above 
the radiator. ‘This arrangement not only gives 
a sufficient amount of radiation, but affords at 
the same time a useful rack for drying towels, 
and as it is nickelplated is not displeasing to 
the eye. It is, of course, understood that this 
is simply one application of a plan which may 
be extended to a variety of uses. For example, 
the rack may be lengthened or widened, ac- 
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PURLINGTION 


Venetian Blinds Sliding Blinds 
Screens and Screen Doors 
Highest Quality . Surest Sellers 


Any style of wood for any style of 
window. 
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Backed by the endorsements of 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers. Made on honor. Sold on 
merit and guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Proved by actual use to be the 
most practical and satisfactory 
blinds and screens on the market. 


~ 
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For your own best interests and 
your customers, send for Free 


Booklet Catalogue, giving prices 
and full particulars. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 975 LAKE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 


MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 
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Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 


Stec 1 shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes Boring table and side treadle. 
Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron. Weight, complete, 350 Ibs, 
Wo @-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine. Send for catalogue, 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


. THE 
od “CHAMPION” 
|} LOCK JOINT 


Metal 
Shingle 


oOo 


Inexpensive 


Ornamental 


Durable 


MADE BY 


J. H. ELLER @ CO. 
1610 E. Fifth St. CANTON, OHIO 


Also Makers of 
Cornices, Skylights, Ceilings, Etc. 


UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 

gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, institu- 
tions, etc. Weconstruct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,oococubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 


Cc. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dont Reap Tuis 


unless you are a Manufacturer, Mill-man, or Business 
Man, in which case you would do well to carefully 
consider ihe following facts: 


THE ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO R. R. 


better known as the 


has built, or added to its system, over nineteen hun- 
dred (1,900) miles of new railroad during the past 
five years and all traversing newly settled sections of 
the Southwest. NOW is the time to locate your 
factory or mill in this most prosperous section. It 
will repay you to wnite to-day for full particulars 
regarding inducements offered, abundant raw mate- 
rials, excellent markets, etc. Illustrated booklet, 
“* Opportunities,” sent free. 


Mi > CHU EER, 


Industrial Commissioner, 


Frisco Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Art-“Metal 
Ceilings 


Are Attractive 
Interiors 


fe) 


“CANTON” 
Metal Art Plates 


are famous for their architectural features. Attract attention everywhere. 
Will not burn, crack or peel. No falling plaster to contend with. Once in 
place needs no repairing. Sanitary, and saves time and trouble. Low cost 
considering the lasting qualities. Let us tell you more about them. Our pea 
tiful book, “‘Art in Metal Ceilings,’’ shows the designs. Tell us you re interested. 


Ge CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio 


New York Agency, 525 West 23d Street 


q TO SECURE a prompt response to this announcement we have arranged to 
distribute free of charge 250 beautiful bookcases to the first 250 of our readers who 
answer this advertisement and accept our proposition as explained below. 


Within Reach of All 


HE cAMERICANA needs no word of praise from us. 
Produced by America’s foremost scholars and experts, 
it stands as an achievement which has already met 

with the enthusiastic approval of the American people. 
Before ever a line was written for this great work the Ideal 
was set: A National Work Universal in its Information. 
American in its Production. 

The cAMERICANA is distinctly a national work. It is 
made by Americans. Every section of America has been 
called upon to contribute, and for the first time, in a work 
of universal information, North, South, East and West, 
Canada and South America have had full and true represen- 
tation. 

The -AMERICANA is new from cover to cover—new and 
beautiful type, new maps, new text illustrations, new color 
plates, and, best of all, new and original treatment throughout 
by the foremost American Scholars and Experts. 

The -cAMERICANA has*commanded the services of so 
many educators, scholars and experts as to fully justify its 
title of the one 


Great National Reference Library 


No mere advertisement can convey an adequate idea of the vast interest 
and immense utiliry of he CPAMERICANA, or of its exceptional value 
and sumptuous appeasance. We have therefore prepared for distribution 
among thcse interested, a handsome 120-page book containing specimen 
pages, maps, full-page plates, colored plates, portraits of celebrities, photo- 
graphic plates showing the fastest train in the world, the largest steamship 
ever built in America, the famous Flatiron Building, etc., etc. Send us your 
name and address and we will mail you this beautiful and expensive 
book FREE. 


OUR PROPOSITION 
q TO THE FIRST 250 PERSONS who answer this advertisement and later 


order the set, we will present absolutely free one of the handsome bookcases shown in 

the illustration above. ‘This bookcase will cost 

fou nothing. 'e STaltie y rem i 

y wWng We offer it as a premium for THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB 

acceptance of our offer. It is made especially 258 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

to hold the -AMERICANA, and will be an GENTLEMEN:—Please send without cost to me 
a ’ sample pages and full particulars of your advertising 

ornament to any home. — Fill out the coupon Of CTA Lee cance 

cut from this advertisement and mail it to us 

to-day. [ull particulars of our offer and our 


handsome 120-page book will be sent you at 


once, postpaid. 
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cording to the necessities of the occasion. The 
radiator was set close to the wall so that the 
outside face did not project more than 5 inches 
from the baseboard. “The supporting stand- 
ards can be made in a variety of forms. 


26. Cleaning White Paint 


PERHAPS no paint for interior uses has 
preserved a well deserved popularity for 
so long a time as white. The cheerful- 
ness it gives to rooms is without rival; it 
harmonizes well with every color, and it has 
been used so frequently that it has almost be- 
come the standard color for interior use. But 
its employment involves serious expenses in 
cleaning. It is exceedingly difficult to keep 
clean, although perhaps not more so than any 
other light and delicate tint. If left without 
care it loses its value and repainting becomes 
necessary. It is, therefore, a matter of some 
moment to keep such paint clean. The matter 
is so important that a special profession of 
white paint cleaners has been developed in 
New York. The work can not be well done 
by ordinary cleaners, and well educated, in- 
telligent young women have been drafted into 
the work. White woodwork must be cleaned 
little by little, a single panel or small part 
rubbed gently and persistently until every 
stain has vanished. It should be then rinsed 
and finally polished with a soft dry cloth. The 
corners and edges must be cleaned out with a 
skewer or small stick inside a piece of cloth. 
Good white soap and warm water are recom- 
mended for cleaning white enamel paint. A 
tablespoonful of ammonia should be added to 
each bucketful if the water be hard. Whiting 
in water is said to be the best cleaning material 
for plain white paint. 


NEW BOOKS 
Mr. Howells on London 


Lonpvon Firms. By William Dean Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1905. 
Pp. 241. “Price, $2°25) nee 


Mr. Howells is too well known asanobsery- 
er and as a keen analytical writer to need com- 
mendation at this day. This, his latest book, 
deals with one of the most fascinating of cities, 
and it loses none of its charms in being viewed 
through his kindly eyes. London is not only 
physically one of the mightiest of cities, but 
it is one of the mightiest of themes. Its many- 
sided aspects are of infinite variety and import, 
and the single difficulty that confronts a writer 
who essays to write of it as a whole is its 
myriad interests and the immensity of its at- 
tractiveness. 

Mr. Howells has not undertaken to write 
of London as a whole, but has taken the wiser 
course of selecting his subjects and depicting 
phases of London life that have interested him 
and which have come under his recent per- 
sonal observation. “The briefest sojourner in 
London sees more than he can readily. digest 
mentally, and Mr. Howells’s book by no 
means obtains insufficiency because it is con- 
cerned simply with what has interested this 
genial, cultivated observer. 

It is with the human side of London he is 
concerned rather than its structural and 
material side. And the human side is vastly 
interesting, vastly absorbing, vastly large. 
The chapters cover a very wide range of 
subjects, each treated in a distinctive man- 
ner and presented in a new and charm- 
ing way that no one can give so well as this 
accomplished author. It is a book richly im- 
bued with the charm of London. A more 
agreeable book on London has not been recently 
published. ‘The illustrations add a good deal 
to the volume, while the absence of an index 
is a serious Omission. 
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How Cement Stone Makers Lose Money 


A FEW FACTS WHICH WILL BE OF INTEREST 
TO MANUFACTURERS OF CEMENT STONE 


manufacturing cement stone for building purposes, but how many are 
in a position to take a set of plans from an architect and make the 
stone to fit said plans ? 


Y \HERE are to-day large companies in most every part of the world 


@ Now, this is just where the manufacturers are losing considerable trade 
and money. To be successful in this business it is absolutely necessary to have 
a machine that will make hollow stone of all the essential sizes and designs, 
water tables, sills, lintels, coping, ornamental, etc., up to six feet long. 


@ The demand for water tables, sills and lintels is as great if not greater than 
for hollow stone, for many architects specify same for buildings constructed of 
other material, and the profits are considerably larger for this class of work. 


@ If you could visit one of the many plants scattered throughout the United 
States operating 


THE HERCULES 


@ It makes everything essential for building construction; not that alone, for 
it produces stone that is stone,. and at minimum cost. It produces two 
stones at one operation, which feature alone reduces your labor item to 
almost one-half. 


you would immediately 
appreciate its superiority. 


It might be 
It is saving it for others— 


@ Let us send you our catalogue “‘C’’ and tell you all about it. 
the means of your saving thousands of dollars yearly. 
why not for you? 


@ Write to-day—it means money to you. 


CENTURY CEMENT (MACHINE COMPANY 
180 WEST MAIN STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


In 


S\UITTTTU THUAN, 
Complete Outfit 


Price 
$15.00 


HAND AND FOOT- POWER 


MACHINERY 


UR No. 7 SCROLL SAW 

is warranted to be well made, of 

good material and workmanship, and to 

saw pine three inches thick at the rate 
of one foot a minute 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


W. F. & Joun Barnes Co. 


S67 Ruby Street Rockford, Ill. 
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Colt’s U Bar Clamps 


Instant action. 
with crank or bar screw when desired. 
parts these clamps bear the signs of a peculiar fitness 
for the work intended. 

Send for catalogue and price list. 


ADAPTED 
10 ALL~ THE 
TRADES. 


They are 
a 
Predominant 
Efficiency in 
the Shop. 


Broad, Strong Grip 


No loosening by jarring. Made 
In all their 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 


19 Certer Street, 


Batavia, N. Y. 


Coftage Designs 


@ WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


One Dollar Gach, ‘Postpaid. 


Coftage Designs 
Twenty-five designs, ranging in cost from 
$600 to $1,500 


Low Cost Houses 


Upward of twenty-five selected designs, 
originally costing from $750 to 32,500 


Modern Dwellings ; 
Twenty designs, at costs ranging 
$2,000 to $5,000 

Suburban Homes : ; 
Twenty selected designs, ranging in cost 
from about $3,000 upward 


Sold Separately 


from 


Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York 


Z 


all 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


remedy for diarrhea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 


Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
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Boston, J. W. Maguire Co., 745 Boylston St.; Chicago, 
H. Paulman & Co., 1321 Michigan Ave.; New York, Har- 


rolds Motor Car Co., B’way, s8th-s9th Sts.; Pittsburg, 
Banker Bros. Co., Baum and Beatty Sts.; Baltimore, 
Southern Auto Co., 2021 Maryland Ave.; Buffalo, The 


George N. Pierce Co., 752 Main St. (Retail); Detroit, J. P. 
Schneider, 189 Jefferson Ave.; Denver, The George N. 
Pierce Co., 1643 California St.; Hartford, The Miner 
Garage Co., 120 Allyn st.; Houston, Tex., Hawkins Auto 
& Gas Engine Co.; Kansas City, Mo., E. P. Moriarty & 


enclosed top. 
extra, $200. 


| 


This is the Great Arrow Victoria Tonneau 40-45 H. P. with semi- 
Cape top, 


Price, $5,000. Semi-enclosed top, extra, $350. 


you as good an impression of the car as any picture can. 
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Co., 1612 Grand Ave.; Los Angeles, Bush & Burge, Cor. 
7th and Main Sts.; Louisville, The Zorn-Strauss Co., Inc.; 
Milwaukee, Hibbard Automobile Co.; 


We have made the cut as large as the page so as to give 


Montreal and Ot- Springfield, Mass., E. 


The Pierce Arrow is an American car 
—the best American car that has been 
made — better in proportion to its cost 
than any imported French car —better for Amer- 
ican use, American roads and the American 
Motorist. It offers satisfaction, minimum of ex- 
pense in running, perfect service, and can be 
operated by the owner. 


Catalogue and descriptive literature on request. 


THe Georce N. Pierce Company 
BUFF Ao. Neo 


Members Ascociation Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
The Pierce Arrow”? exhibited in Mad. Sq. Garden only 


Ave. and Gough St.; Saratoga Springs, W. L. Hodges, 16 
Woodlawn Ave.; Scranton, Pa., Standard Motor Car Co.; 
R. Clark Auto Co., 117 Lyman St; 


tawa, Wilson & Co., 142 Bank St.; Oakland, Cal., The | Syracuse, Amos-Pierce Auto Co., 109 S. State St.; St. 


George N. Pierce Co., 1013 Clay St. (Wholesale); Phila- 
delphia, Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co., 201 N. Broad St.; 
Portland, Me., J. A. Dowling; Protvdence, The Shepard 
Company; Rochester, U. S. Automobile Co., 21 Plymouth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Mobile Carriage Co., Golden Gate 


Louis, Western Auto Co., 4701 Washington Boulevard; 
St. Paul, C. P. Joy Auto Co., 368 Minnesota St.; Toronto, 
\\uto & Supply Co., Ltd., 24 Temperance St.; Troy, N. Y., 
Troy Auto Exchange, 22 4th St.; Utica, N. Y., Utica 
Motor Car Co, 


and learn 
the art of making 


Tk BEST 
CEMENT 
STONE 


Brady Cement Stone Machine Co. 


425 North Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigan 


A Self-Supporting Home 


A SeEvr-SupportTiING Home. By Kate V. 
Saint Maur. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1905. Pp. 344. 

‘This is a remarkable book, and one likely to 
fill with envy less industrious suburbanites 
who have essayed the same task and have met 
with less success than has fallen to the lot of 
Mrs. Saint Maur. For Mrs. Saint Maur is 
a suburbanite of suburbanites. She left her 
little flat in town and settled herself in the 
country to make her fortune on following in- 
dustrial pursuits. Her book is a record of her 


achievements, and a very stimulating, delight- 
ful record it is. 

She loses no time in introductory matter, 
but after the briefest statement of the circum- 
stances that turned her to country life pro- 
ceeds to tell her story. “The work of each 
month in the year is given a separate chapter, 
thus presenting the whole history of the yearly 
work. She had scarcely settled before she be- 
gan keeping chickens. This was but the be- 
ginning of a remarkable animal activity. 
Ducks and guinea fowl, turkeys and other 
poultry were raised with tireless activity. 
Pigeons, bees, rabbits, cows, calves, cats—the 


list is harrowing to those who have tried with 
one and failed, for success attended every 
venture. Mrs. Saint Maur, however, is no 
vain boaster. “Che purpose of her book—and 
it is a very earnest one—is to tell others how 
to raise these animals, what to do for them, 
how to take care of them, how to feed them, 
how to help them in sickness, and, most im- 
portant of all, to add profits each particular 
venture yields. Her own part in this work is 
but the vehicle on which the results are made 
known. Her experience has been so ample, 
her success so brilliant, that she is completely 
justified in inviting attention to her own 
achievements. 

But her book is incomplete. It deals not 
with home life, but with life without the home. 
It is a book of home animals, vegetables and 
fruits. She tells with great clearness what to 
do each month and what results may be ex- 
pected each month; but she does not tell us 
how her home affairs, her domestic life, is con- 
ducted. “This is a most important matter. No 
one can have a country home without being 
confronted with the problems of domesticity. 
Mrs. Saint Maur’s agricultural ventures were 
so extensive, and were so completely in her own 
care, that one naturally wonders how her 
household duties were attended to. The 
outdoor work must have taken so much time, 
and was so varied and so laborious, that it is 
dificult to understand how the indoor work 
was done. The point is of importance, be- 
cause the book is obviously intended to inspire 
other women with the desire to follow in 
similar footsteps. To most women the indoor 
work is so taxing and so exhausting that there 
is little time or energy left over for outdoor 
labor. It is a fair question to ask Mrs. Saint 
Maur how she did it. 

But this matter aside the book is a wonder- 
fully helpful one. It is brimful with sugges- 
tions. It abounds with practical knowledge. 
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MAN WHO The Jnternational Studio 


Che Leading Art Marasine 
$5.00 per pear 
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me THE RADIANT z YN isle 
ACETYLENE GENERATOR En a Gace 
Talk No. 1 : SAMPLE COPY 
JUST A WORD WITH REGARD TO 


BICGHilING YOUR HOME 


oe . . e e - 
By all odds the most artistic periodical printed 
With my mebate nt Dissolving Process, you can have Artificial Sunlight i 1s your home. 


By this process I have made Acetylene a practical commodity, indispensible to all who in English. -—New- York Tribune. 

know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of Acetylene, and its 

practical uses, and have solved the problem of HEATING and COOKING with P 

Acetylene. By all odds the best source of suggestion for 
Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, all over the land, owing to its supe- d ° Ht : ° ; 5 

riority over city gas or electricity. esign an Ornament in all interior work =-/<—1ron 


It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not only the most beautiful : - 
artificial light known, but also the cheapest. It is in daily use in many of the largest work, leaded glass, stained glass, wood carving, 
cities, as well as in smaller towns, and country homes. Feaitace Paeste vi : 1 d ti 

The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is installed » tap y, mosaic, mural decoration, etc. 


in the home, and a child can operate it. 


The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or months, By all odds the best all-round magazine for 


without any care or attention, accorc ling to the amount ace light used and the size of the 


machine installed. The Radiant only has this proc people interested in artistic things. 
It is the SAFEST system of artificial lighting nant is used in many almshouses ; 
and similar places purely as a matter of safety. 


If this interests you write tor 
* Acetylene for the Home,” by Rush. Address. . Pres'a’t 


A ar 
6 Bemis shot es Gee Er, Subscriptions to 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO. John Lane Company, 67 Fitth Ave., New York 


GENERATOR 


CANANDAIGUA, NLY., U.S.A. ‘S 


“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA IS THE MECCA 


Seekers after rest and recreation in a bracing climate, amid enchanting scenery 
surrounded by fruits and flowers, are going to California this winter in greater 
numbers than ever before. 


The way to go is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


The new trains of this system give a fine service, fast time, and afford every 
convenience and luxury. Inquire of ticket agents regarding the new facilities. 


For a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,’ which is No. 5 of the New York Central 
Lines’ “Four-Track Series,” illustrating and describing the principal winter resorts in all 
parts of the country, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Advertising 
Department, Room 333, Grand Central Station, New York. 


The CHAMPION IRON CO. 


KENTON, OHIO. 
“8* = STRUCTURAL IRON. 
ORNAMENTAL 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON. 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES AND RAILINGS. 


Catalogue of above furnished, and Prices 
a) quoted on application. 


Absolutely safe and reliable. Ask your friends. 


When we 


try to re alize 


how big this country is, we look over a list of the 
places where we have built tanks and towers of 
all heights and capacities. From Florida to Oregon, 
from Maine to Texas, these monuments of our 
skill and honesty stand, defying elemental war and 
natural decay. If you don't recognize them when 
you see them, write us for list of those in your 


neighborhood. 


27 ft. Tower, 

sepiesl tuk, W. E. CALDWELL CO., Louisville, Ky. 

Mr O. H. Lawrence 
Waverly, N. Y. 


She Davis @ Roesch 


Water Thermostat 


A DRAFT CONTROLLER FOR 

HOT WATER HEATERS 
Simple, 
Durable, 


Accurate, 
Inexpensive. 


Will save 25 per cent. of 
your coal bill. 

Will regulate the tempera- 
ture of your whole house. 


1 Catalogue free upon request. 


Davis & Roesch Temperature Controlling Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


It tells just the things that the amateur in 
country life wants to know, and it tells them 
simply and unaffectedly. It is a book to be 
cordially recommended to every lover of the 
country life. “The publishers have given it a 
handsome dress and added a number of useful 
illustrations. Strangely enough, it has no in- 
dex. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Pianos that Harmonize with 
Their Surroundings 


E FIND that it is coming more and 
WV more in vogue to use pianos which 
are in complete harmony with the 
room in which they are to be kept. In fact, 
most of the millionaires of this country have 
what may be called a music-room in connec- 
tion with their homes, the artistic effect of 
which is carried out with strict attention to 
the form of the piano, its color, case and orna- 
ments. In this way the piano stands out as 
the most ornamental part of the room, which 
is as it should be, and draws to itself the first 
attention of any one who enters the music- 
room. 

The firm of Steinway & Sons, of New 
York City, have carried this principle to the 
utmost perfection, and many of our million- 
aires will be found to have a Steinway piano 
which merges with the general artistic effect 
of their music-room and forms a complement- 
ary part of the decoration. 

We have been running, from month to 
month, on the page opposite the table of -con- 
tents, beautiful illustrations of the interiors 
of the music-rooms of our millionaires. These 
beautiful photographs show how perfectly a 
piano can be made to blend with the decora- 
tions of the room in such a way that even 
when the piano is not in use it is in itself a 
true ornament to the room. 

‘The art of cabinet making has been carried 
to such perfection by Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, and such is the brilliancy and durability 
of their pianofortes, that it is not strange that 
we find them in such brilliant surroundings. 

It is truly a pleasure to watch, from month 
to month, the changes which appear on the 
page quoted, and which show the interiors 
of homes whose owners are known from one 
end of the land to the other and most of them 
even from the continent of Europe. 


Ruberoid Red Roofing 


E are pleased to announce the intro- 

WV duction of Ruberoid Red Roofing, a 
product combining the utility and 
decorative effect of a permanent colored sur- 
face with the superior weather proof and fire 
resisting qualities that have for the past four- 
teen years made regular ruberoid an acknowl- 
edged standard by which roofing efficiency is 
judged. Where fine shingle and tile are not 
used there is a marked movement in favor of 
coloring roofs. Most of the color does not 
possess durability, the attractiveness is not last- 
ing, the economy is a failure. Heretofore the 
nearest approach to color in prepared roofings 
has been a coat of paint either after the ma- 
terial was laid or after the manufacturing 
processes were ended. In this process there 
was no basis of assured solidity, and the thorny 
subject of methods of improvement remained 
unsettled until the application of a simple idea, 
fixed on scientific principles, has brought about 
a complete revolution. This unique, artistic 
and practical improvement has been developed 
by the Standard Paint Company, and it may 
now be credited with making the only prepared 
roofing in which coloring is incorporated into 
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Books on Building 


American Renaissance 
Devoted to a review of architecture in America 
from Colonial days down to the present time, taking 
up the subject step by step, and illustrating the 
various styles that have been adopted at different 
periods, pointing out the methods that should be 
eliminated from our domestic Architecture. — By 
Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect. Beautifully illus- 
trated by 06 half-tone plates and handsomely bound 
incloth. Price, $4.00. 


Colonial Houses 
By E. S. Child. A collection of perspectives and 
plans for modern houses, with Colonial details and 
effects, but arranged with modern comforts and the 
completeness of the 2oth century. Large folio 
paper, price, $2.00. 


Bungalows and Country Residences 
A series of designs and examples of executed 
works, by R. A. Briggs, Architect, F. R. 1. B. A. 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, containing 47 
photo-lithographic and ink-photo plates, many of 
which are new in this edition. One quarto vol., 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 


Homes for the Country : 
A collection of attractive designs for residences in 
the style of the English Country House, including 
some interior views and floor plans, by R. A, Briggs, 
F. R. 1B. A. Tlustrated by 48 full-page plates. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, net, $5.00. 


Be Send for Illustrated Catalogue @& 


William T. Comstock, Publisher 
Twenty-three Warren Street, New York 


Architects and Builders:—Jack Frost is here! 
It’s a good time to call your prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention to the expansion and con- 
traction feature of Cortright Shingles. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 

Philadelphia and Chicago 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


PRIZE WINNING POULTRY 


for 1906, in several beautiful colors, is 
larger thanever. Illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties of poultry, ducks, 
geese, pigeons, etc., and contains all 
kinds of information indispensable to 
poultry-keepers. Send 10c. for this 
noted book. 


B. H. GRIEDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Save Time and Make Money 


BUILD AT COST TOWN 
(Plus a Fixed Sum) Oo R (Ce O U NTRY 


ee A. HORSFALL, Architect 


Telephone, 2968-38th 20 East 42d Street 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


@ We drill Artesian Wells for water supply for 
Cities, Towns, Manufacturing Plants and Coun- 
try Homes. We furnish and install Tanks and 
Towers, Wind-miils, Compressed Air, Steam, 
Electric and Hand Pumps to do the pumping. 

@ Many years’ experience. We are experts 


in_our line. Write us, and our representative 
will call to see you. 


A. W. DRAKE DRILLING CO. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


tals wo THE JARS FAVORITE 


WISTARIA 


From Stereograph 


Wale Sao, Aw RT A 
Meurer t jl GA 


Roe of flowers three 

to four feet Ic ng may 
seem incredible, but it is true of 
this wonderful form of the 
Wistaria. In Japan (see illus- 
tration) this vine is used in 
many effective ways. It lends 
itself to pergola, porch, arbor 


work, and no end of charming 


schemes can be developed 


with it. Blooming time is the 


same as the commoner Chinese 


Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. variety. 


OUR 1906 CATALOGUE If you anticipate purchasing choice hardy 


trees, shrubs, roses, and other hardy plants, 
both fruit and ornamental, and appreciate quality, our stock is sure to meet 
with your approval. This, our new 1906 catalogue, is a priced index to our 
stock, and a copy of it is yours for the asking. 


Prices for Wiistaria Multijuga 


Very heavy plants, 10to12 ft. $5.00 each. $45.00 per 10. 
Very heavy plants, 6to 10 ft. $3.00 each. $25.00 per 10. 
Very heavy plants, 4to 6ft. $2.00each. $18.00 per 10. 
Good strong plants, 2to 4 ft. 81.00 each. $8.00 per 10. 
Smaller plants, lto 2ft. 50cts. each. $4.00 per 10. 

The stock of the larger sizes of Multijuga is limited to a few 
hundred, and orders will be booked strictly in rotation. 


THE EVM CiIbyYy NURSERY CO: 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME AT THE NURSERY 


ATTENTION TO DETAILS INSURES YOU 


Comfort in Your New Home 


For a small additional expense to the cost of 
ordinary hinges you can have your doors hung with 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing 
Steel Butts °° ic sin 


ever wear down 


MTT 
ian 


Send for artistic monograph on the subject 


The best opening apparatus on the 
h market, and the only device that will 
C 6) V ( operate, if desired, a line of sash 
500 feet long 
Window Operating 
Device 


Manufactured and Erected by 


The G. Drouvé Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
ee 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of 


We oOAN Tt-PLUVIUS” 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, — the skylight without coming in contact 
snow, sleet or dust, without putty or cement with or danger of breaking the glass 
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Heat the 
old home 


If your house is 
old and cold but 
home, to y ou, 
there’s no need to 
leave the loved 
abode. You can 
easily make home 
home—make it 
more cosy than 
many modern houses—by putting in the comfort- 


7 AMERICAN JDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Our book (free) explains why these steam and water heating outfits are 
more easily placed in OLD buildings than into new—whether on farm, in 
town or city. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are put in without noise, dirt, 
inconvenience—without disturbing house or occupants—without removing old 
fashioned heating methods until ready to start fire in the new. 

No repairs—no rusting out—will outwear the building. Less caretaking 
than a parlor stove. Coal savings pay for the outfit. Absence of ashes and 
dust greatly reduce housework. 

Every room, hallway, nook, corner, floors, made uniformly cozy, Zome-dike for 
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a fabric during the actual process of manufac- 
turing, and by an entirely novel construction. 
The working out of this problem, although so 
simple, has been accomplished only after five 
years of patient and continuous practical tests, 
made to cover all the various exactions of an 
experiment establishing a new era in roofing 
history. “The result of this expert treatment 
of one of the most important features of the 
building interest is the placing on the market 
a material that has the full assurance of worthi- 
ness to bear the name “‘Ruberoid,” and one fit 
for use on residences, handsome modern stables 
and fancy structures. Samples of ruberoid red 
roofing may be obtained free by writing to the 
above firm, No. 100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y. The company also manufactures 
preservative and roof paints, insulating com- 
pounds, insulating and sheath papers, insulat- 
ing tape, flexite metal preservative and ruber- 
oid motor cloth, car roofing, colored floor- 
ing and armature and field coil varnish; and 
has its principal business connections in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Boston, Pittsburg, London, 
Berlin, Hamburg and Sydney. 


Wood Working Machinery 
N” difficulty is experienced in presenting 


the construction and qualifications of 

the machines made by the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company. ‘They are accurate, sound 
and worthy of sanction to-day as plainly as 
they have been adequate to meet all the prom- 
ises made in their behalf in the past. In a 
great measure the remarkable development 
of the business is the result of the firm’s readi- 
ness to see a tool’s opportunity to meet the de- 
mands of those who continue to hunt for im- 
proved devices. Prominent in this class is the 
Combined Band Rip and Re-Saw, two ma- 
chines in one, and clearly shown in the ac- 
companying brace of engravings, bearing the 


all—“old folks” to great grand-children. Enjoy your home ALL over ¢hzs 
Winter — don't delay—write now! 
Sales Branches and Warehouses in all parts United States and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


aie offs Os oe ois Os oss OS ous Oks as chs eke ols os ob eke es offs ae of 


AS A RIP SAW 


are distinguished for their elegance of design, beautiful finish and 
thorough workmanship. ‘They are made not only to look well but 
to wear well. They hold their good looks. Sold direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that are surprising, when quality is considered. You 
will get greatly added value by buying from 

us instead of through middlemen. 


AS A RE-SAW 


BAND RIP AND RE-SAW 


Our little book, ‘“‘ Evidence,” is convincing, 
and will be SENT FREE if you state num- 
ber of mantel wanted. 

Our elegant 72-page catalogue (11x14 in.) 
of mantels, grates, tiles, etc., is the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever issued. This and 
our copyrighted supplement entitled ‘‘Colo- 
nial Beauties’’ both sent on receipt of 12 cents 
to pay actual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO., 634 Gay sT., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


titles, As a ReSaw, As a Rip Saw. The 
combination of a band rip saw and a band re- 
saw will certainly be recognized by experienced 
operators as most desirable and convenient, 
having all the advantages of two machines oc- 
cupying the floor space of one. While the 
combination is new the mechanism for both 
operations embodies the features that have been 
successful in the single tools. The machine 
bears the No. 146 and has three patents, and 
soon repays its cost. ‘The upper wheel is free 
from vibration, and saws of varying lengths 
may be used. It is fitted with the firm’s patent 


— tM 
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SS SSSI i Over Sold in 
ai 7 5,000,000 1905 
Pounds 


the Toffee King 


I want you totry itonce. I find that if I can get Americans § 
to try only one package of 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


the Old English Candy, they will want 
is more-ish—the more you eat of it, the m« 
famous old English Sweetme was 
England, where now my fac supply 
to be the purest and most de is candy made. Sold wherever 
candy is, or you can send ten cents forthe regular ten-cent pack- 
age. DEALERS, I am doing this advertising for your benefit. 
Mackintosh’s Toffee is the largest advertised candy in the world. 
Keep a good supply on hand. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 20, 78 Hudson St., New York 


LAMONT, Cor.iss & CoMPANY, Sole Importers 


more, You see it 


No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city matled on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue N-105 


The Globe“Weernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet W free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Engineers’ and 
ughtsmen’s Supplies 


Sole Agents for RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, 0:1’s Pantographs, 

Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Drawing Boards, Tabies, Squares, Tri- 

| angles, Etc., Engineers’ and Builders’ Transits, and Levels of Best Makes 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. III 

| 1125 CHESTNUT Sia PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore 


wxe Concrete Building 
"<= Blocks 


Best, Fastest, Simplest, Cheapest 


MACHINE 


No crackage or breakage 

No off-bearing 

No expensive iron pallets 

No cogs, gears, springs or levers 


Move the Machine, Not the Blocks 


THE PETTYJOHN CO. 
617 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


| MONON-ROUTE | 


Four Trains Daily 


between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
the South, via Monon Route and C. H. & D. 


Two Trains Daily 


between Chicago, Louisville and West Baden 
and French Lick Springs. 


BRISTOL’S 


RECORDING THERMOMETER, 


Located within house. records on 
a weekly chart outside tempera- 
ture. Also, Bristol’s Recording 
Pressure Gauges, Volt, Ampere 
and Watt Meters. Over 100 differ- 
ent varieties, and guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 


THE BRISTOL CO.,Waterbury, Conn. 


Three Trains 
Chicago to LaFayette. 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains, Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars on Night Trains. 


FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Trafic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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AFTER YOUVE ONCE USED 


ROOFING TIN 


you will realize why it has been the favorite roof covering 
for more than eighty years. 

Superior materials properly combined are sure to win the 
place they deserve, and MF, by always being reliable, tough, 
perfectly coated and easily worked, has become the World’s 


Standard Terne Plate. 


Therefore, specify MF if you desire the best protection 
and complete satisfaction, and if you would like to know 
how Roofing Tin is made, write to our Advertising Depart- 
ment for a copy of ‘ From Underfoot to Overhead.” You'll 


surely be interested. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET ¢& TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, 


FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PATENT 
PENDING 


“‘BALL-BEARINC”’ 


Grand Rapids 


ALL-STEEL 


UAOH 
PULLEYS 


Are sold Direct to Build- 
ers, Contractors and Mills 
at prfces under the com- 
mon, ordinary goods. 

4f you make ten or ten thousand window frames, we can save you money 
and give you a superior sash pulley. We are the largest sash pulley makers in 
the world. We ship direct, or through dealers and jobbers everywhere. 

Write for catalogue and free samples and prices on half-gross, gross, barrel 
or any quantity. Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. 


GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO. 


17 PEARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


knife-edge straining device, always giving an 
even tension to the blade and prolonging its 
life. “The lower wheel is solid (or webbed), 
lessening vibration, circulation of dust, and 
preventing any overrunning. “lhe wheels are 
forty-two inches in diameter and carry a three- 
inch blade. ‘The table is mounted on a rocker 
bearing, permitting it to be angled fifteen de- 
grees for bevel sawing, and is made in two 
parts. [he front part carrying the re-saw 
rolls is instantly reversible, and the lower side 
when reversed forms a perfectly clear table 
for ripping, and upon which are friction rolls 
to facilitate the feed. “The re-sawing rolls are 
arranged to self-center, or by moving the lever 
pin one set of rolls can be made rigid to saw 
from one side of a board. Boards up to eight- 
een inches wide may be re-sawed and the rolls 
open to saw to the center of eight inches. ‘The 
feed rolls for ripping are carried on an ad- 
justable dovetail slide fitted onto the upper 
bearing arm, and the distance between the feed 
in and feed out ones is short, to permit feeding 
short stock. “The machine can be almost in- 
stantly changed from a rip saw to a re-saw, or 
vice versa, and by one operator. “The fence 
is a new eccentric locking type and can be 
moved back to permit sawing up to twenty- 
four inches wide. “The saw guides are new 
and improved, and are placed close to cut of 
the saw. The feed is regulated by variable 
speed frictions operated by a lever convenient 
to the operator. For re-sawing it may be 
varied from ten to fifty feet per minute, and 
for ripping from thirty to one hundred and 
forty feet. A brake mechanism is furnished 
to instantly stop the machine. ‘The firm 
also manufactures a machine called the 
No. 156 New Cabinet Smoothing Planer. Its 
excellence has been fairly tested, and it con- 
spicuously makes good its share in establishing 
the unsurpassed output of this great industry. 
Every operator of a planer knows how much 
valuable time and labor are lost by having to 
remove the cutter head from the planer, chisel 
out the old metal from the boxes, put in the 
babbitting mandrel, fitting the caps over it, 
re-babbitting, taking the caps off again, replac- 
ing the cylinder, and then scraping the bear- 
ings again and again to insure a perfect fit. 
And then when the caps are screwed down 
how often is it necessary to hammer the bear- 
ings until the cylinder will turn around with- 
out sticking. ‘To get rid of this trouble the 
Company recently invented its patented Sec- 
tional Clamp Bearings for the journals. ‘This 
device is composed of two sets of thin babbitt 
metal plates, five to each set, whose edges rest 
diagonally upon the journals and exert no 
pressure except that which is produced by their 
own weight. ‘These plates are clamped into 
position by clamp bolts, which may be loosened 
at any moment that there is occasion to take 
up any wear on the edges of the plates in con- 
tact with the journal. ‘The cylinder never 
has to be removed from the planer, and there 
is never any occasion for re-babbitting. It 
makes no difference from what direction it is 
desired to belt the machine, even if directly 
overhead. ‘This important feature will appeal 
to users of cabinet planers everywhere. Be- 
sides this excellent feature the planer contains 
others, viz.: A new patent solid or sectional 
feed roll, each section driven down; a table 
moving on inclines operated by two parallel 
screws mounted on ball bearings; gears run- 
ning on shafts instead of studs; and chip break- 
ers, which rise with the surface of the knives. 
This machine planes one-eighth to seven inch- 
es thick by twenty-four to forty-two wide, 
single cylinder. It will reward all in need of 
such perfect tools to write for details, and ask 
at the same time for books or new catalogue 
on Band Saws and Sanders. Address Nos. 
209-229 W. Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Write for 
Catalogue ““H”’ 


at once 


(Gas 


«FRE i 


cement is due largely to the degree of perfection attained 
by Block Machines. 
@ The inventive mind is continually devising improvements, 
but nothing yet has been produced to equal our Automatic 
Block Machine. 
@ The simplicity and reliability of mechanism makes it practical 
and speedy, and blocks can be cheaply moulded into the most 
elaborate designs conceived by the most fastidious. 
@ Recognizing the demand for a more dense and perfect face, 
our machine was especially designed to produce same, and is 
made to mould the block face-down. 


, \HE wonderful development in the manipulation of 


q One of the best educators for beginners 
in Bee Keeping is the Observatory Hive 


Books are good, but what you read is easily forgotten, 
and nothing will impress facts upon your mind as 
readily as witnessing them. 

We manufacture the most complete line of bee-keepers’ 
supplies in the world. 

Write for catalog and four little bee books—All Free 


A. I. ROOT CO. Main Office, Medina, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
New York City, 44 Vesey Street Philadelphia, 10 Vine Street 
Chicago, 144 E. Ene Street Washington, D.C., 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


@ It possesses all the essential features requisite to success, and 
the information gained in our catalogue will interest you. 


Automatic Building Block Machine Co. 


124 LIBERTY STREET, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


It Entertains 


WIDE AWAKE AGENTS MAKE GOOD MONEY 
SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


It Instructs 
It Amuses 


The Four-Track News 


Live Agents Wanted THE POPULAR MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL 


Special New Offer 
Extra Liberal Terms AND EDUCATION 


__ We are making a special offer which enables any live agent—any industrious boy or 
girl—to make money by utilizing their spare time. 


IT’S DIFFERENT 


It’s as entertaining as a good novel. It’s as instructive as an encyclopedia. It’s 
always and forever strictly up-to-date. It penetrates every accessible corner of the 
earth. It’s alive in every page and every page possesses value. 


We want 400 good agents and we have an offer that will get them. Don’t you 
want to belong to ‘‘the 400°? If so, send us your name, address, and two good 
references and we will send you a sample copy and full particulars. 


You don’t have to urge it. 


Just show it, it sells itself! DO IT NOW! 


It has good talking qualities, 


And it does its own talking. 
TiS a ea GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, Room 101A,57 East 42d St., New York 
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| | TE 
This Steel Vertical File | AE ne 


is for YOUR office. ; Brick, Stone and Tile 


This is a special proposition of great RooFING Tite. H. Meyer, Deshler, 


value to you. You must have a letter = 3 
file in your office. Wood burns. sticks. [ii Ohio: ‘November a4....--- 2208 804,754 


shrinks, warps; Steel Jasts forever. 


Capacity, 20,000 Letters 


FIREPROOF QUARTZ BRICK’ OR 


Brock. E. Stoffler, Zurich, Switzer- 
Standard Size, 10x12 inches 


ie land. November 20 .s5ee eee 805,242 
This size is sufficient for any ordinary Hy N TAD LING y 7 r { 
office. When you need more. add then ; ; CONCRE TE Bu ILDING Bock, E. L. 
in units. The drawers are fitted with § Lorschrider Chicago UI Novem- 
suspension slides and every bit of roomis ff : , , 
available. tH: ber 28) co egch tenon eee eee 805,478 
Size, 51 inches high; 1414 inches es Roorinc Tire, L. G. Satterlee, 


wide ; 24 inches deep. 


Your Stone Reon “recon Geet 


Annealed Steel 


Rochester, Mich. November 28... 805,884 


ee a h4/' Carpentry 
How Does It Look ? ee 
PRICE tex | Male | Winvow, J. H. Giesey, Pittsburg, 
Hh 206: old end’ .diney i lek ids sueceste $22 ree Ee: Pa. November-7 :.. 20. Reissue 12,405 
We can make your store room artistic Cc ASH I LOCKING, Hi Salomon, Merseberg, 
and inviting. Give us the exact meas- Germany. November 14 ........ 804,345 
urements and we'll serve you promptly. 7 War Gane STRIP, Cc Cc Bow. 
Catalogue sent on application, showing Finish : Maroon Enamel, Polished : eS - : OWETS; 
store room designs in detail. Write for Brass [rimmings, Cases Gold Striped , Kansas City, Mo. November 21.. 805,115 
a eeeye f ; Delivered free anywhere east of the ¢ (GLAZED ST RUCTURE, R. N. Schalken- 
Mention American Homes and Gardens. Rockies. Supplies not included. Write (ch Jersey City uN J Nioveniee 
° ‘or our Catalogu < Iw teat J) : 2 
The Berger Manufacturing Company bie Matias Di 805,383, 805,384 
i a ae | | Wee en ae ie desea a ols Nd GS.c.o cic ; , ; 
Rye (eres ali THE BERGER MEG. C€O., Sinan Wixvow, H. C. Smith, New York, 
ease N.Y. November 217 22). snee 805,387 


WINbow Frame, M. Brown, New 
Cornerstown, Ohio. November 21. 805,409 
Winpow, O. A. Bingham, Swanzey, 
N. H. November 21 2... 200 805,440 


Construction 


METAL AND CONCRETE CONSTRUC- 

TION, C. L. Raymond, Rochester, 

N. Y.. November 7 .+23.. .seeee 803,852 
CENTERING FOR CONCRETE FLoors, 

PP Kuhne; New > York, INSaYe 


November 14, «:.2. acon eee 804,237 
4 SELF-SUPPORTING CoNICAL Roor, 

By utilizing our Koll’s Patent Lock Joint in the 4 McNamee and Duncan, Knights- 
construction of the wooden pedestals furnished by us, ‘ town, Ind. November 24 ...... 804,427 
we are enabled to offer this most ace fe: ene oe Joist Hancer, A. Carlson, Chicago, 
ine Bee ae at a price that places them within : [lle eNevember 14 «abana ee 804,451 

A special booklet showing a number of designs of 4 WINDow CONSTRUCTION, E. H. Lun- 
pedestals, pergolas, etc., with prices, will be sent free 3 ken, Cincinnati, Ohio. November 
upon request. Ask for Circular ‘‘A-26.”’ Ps Ld octet eon a eee 804,486 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 3 | WALL conta T. J. Watson, 


Rochester, November 14 .... 804,569 
WAX TT SO rb fcr ie KS ta Girper, E. Hancox, Stockton, Eng- 


N York Office: 1123 Broadway = 
Western Factory: Hesey Sanders Co., Chicago, II. 1 land. November TA ssc s\« ois oheletens 804,598 


MANUFACTURERS OF c = MEANS FOR REINFORCING COoN- 


fear tial ia lt fOCN eat ASI TN iad CRETE STRUCTURES, Moorman and 
: Yelm, Lafayette, Ind., November 
Iq. \. «si@arpra Gece sn eee 804,614 


BEAM Strut, N. H. Davis, Philadel- 


Th “C] b 99 V il phia, Pa. November... see 804,933 
Cerm_tinc, W. Hersst, Steghtz, Ger- 
e O e enti ator eae Nolen Pile we _ i 805,137 


CONSTRUCTION OF COLUMNS, 
ARCHES, FLoors, etc., A. V. Sims, 


In BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 


Mo And with GLASS TOPS for SKYLIGHT Iowa City, Iowa. November 21. . 805,368 
im— MeETALLIC WINDow FRAME AND 
0 : : . 5 : 
| =e q Simple, Symmetrical, Storm-proof, Effective. For perfectly Sasu, S. F. Hicks, Arlington, 
es ventilating buildings of every character. Send for Model and Mass. November 28........... 805,549 
Pamphlet. Smoky Chimneys Cured. “Globe Ventilated REINFORCING DeEvicE FoR Con- 
Ridging. CRETE CONSTRUCTION, G. L. Pea- 
Peay ae Manufactured by body, Pittsburg, Pa. November 28. 805,663 
WaATERPROOFED Masonry, F. ‘ 
TRADEMARKED , 
we. : GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. Pease, New York, N. Y. Novem- 


ber 28 « cm.2 cathe as cree ee ee 805,745 
Fett WATERPROOF CONSTRUCTION, 

F. N. Pease, New York, N. Y. No- 

vember -28)50 d.0: nee ee ee 805,746 


SAFETY Device FoR ELEvATors, J. 
W. Smith, Jr., Bodaville, Kans. 
November 7s .: s.ncng one 803,634 
STOPPING MECHANISM FOR ELEvaA- 
rors, L. W. Southgate, Worces- 
ter, Mass. November 14........ 804,634 


Sent to One 


and Scientific MErican Address for $6.00 


B American Homer and Gardens @ 8.00 
SRRRRPRRRAARRANHAARRRRRRRARARED 


bing 
American Homes and Gardens .00 a herd 3 Elevators 
bin 
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A New Idea in Planning the Home Grounds 


The trees and shrubs shown in this cut have not yet been set out. It shows the appearance of the place 
very shortly after planting 


The Surroundings of the Country Home should be planned with the same care and attention to detail which 


have been devoted to the buildings. Every unsightly feature should 
be removed or effectually screened, every natural beauty used to the greatest possible advantage, and the entire estate so arranged that the various departments 
z : ee ; J £ hs) 5 
will form one complete and harmonious whole. 


engaged in making unattractive surroundings beautiful and beautiful surroundings more beautiful. At our nurseries 
on Long Island we have more than 100 acres covered with trees and shrubbery carefully selected from all over the 
world. ‘This makes it possible to quickly execute any order or to fulfill the specifications of the most important plan. 


q We are landscape architects and gardeners, producing work of the highest order of excellence, and are constantly 


Work to be executed early in 1906 should be planned mow, that it may be begun as soon as weather conditions will permit. Plans prepared now can be given 
special care and attention. Don’t wait until the spring rush is at hand. Price lists, references and any desired information upon request 


COTTAGE GARDENS COMPANY, QUEENS, N. Y. 


@ Americans are now building more beautiful houses and 
are decorating and furnishing them with greater care 
and in better taste than ever before. 


@ The most potent single influence working for higher 
standards in architecture and decoration 1s 


The Architectural Record 


@ If you are interested in building a building of any sort, 
you will be interested in The Architectural Record. 


Send for a sample copy—free 


inn eaAReHIi tee TURAL RECORD COMPANY 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 


ARTISTIC 
HOMES 


A DOLLAR BOOK 

OF MODERATE COST 
HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Printed on the best of 
paper in 

Edition de Luxe. 
Any one intending to 
build should purchase 
this new edition cf 


ARTISTIC 
HOMES 


If you ever intend 
to build, send for the 
above $1.00 book to-day. 


HIGH-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
127-7th STREET CONSULTING ST. LOUIS 


ARCHITECT 


ODOVVODOVOOVOVOOOOO 


What a good Mantel 

for DEN, Library, 
or where old Mission 
style is wanted. 


q Simple but effective. 
Rough surface tile, 


6x12 inches. Best in 
dull finish green. 


If you don't like 


this, we have others. 


Tolleettoed 


“i No. 21. 5 ft. high; 5 ft. 6 in. wide Faience ( ‘ay. 
HI 

(( ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE TILE 

x )  FAIENCE & MANTELS HARTFORD, CONN. 


QOS 55S SSSSESEES 


MOODODODODODDDOODDODOOO 


Dums-WAITER CLUTCH MECHAN- 

IsM, H. Keller, Lasalle, N. Y. No- 

VEMbER Dicker ae ee 804,957 
ELEVATOR SAFETY Device, M. A 

Keeley, Pittsburg, Pa. November 

DY cas Ogee Oe oO oe 805,300 


Fireproofing and Fire Extinguishment 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIREPROOF BRICK 
FLoors, ©. Cracoanu, Halle-on- 
the-Saale, Germany. November 7.. 803,559 

SELF-CLOSING FirEpROOF Door, R. 

D. Mumford, W. Philadelphia, 
Ras Novembervaeee eee eee 803,618 

FrirREPROOF WINDow Curtain, M. 
Berwanger, Philadelphia, Pa. No- 
vember’ “1-4i 55). center peer 804,299 

Fire ExTINGUISHER, W. H. Glore, 
Covington, Ky. November 14. ... 804,807 

MEANS FOR PREVENTING THE 
SPREAD OF  CONFLAGRATIONS, 

E. Baxter, New York, N. Y. No- 
vember 28)... 24.35 See eee 805,519 

Automatic Fire ExTINGUISHER 

SysteM, J. G. Nolen, Chicago, II]. 


November 28). .-.):-.045 oe 805,874 
Hardware 
Lock, G. K. Glenn, Pasadena, Cal. 
November 7s sce oan ee 804,113 


Ho.per For WINbow SASHES, E. G. 

Abell Brisbane, Australia, Novem- 

ber 14. ‘Reissues .«:. - 0h een 12,408 
SasH Lock, F. O. Andrews, Wil- 

loughby, Ohio. November 21.... 804,994 
StipInGc Door Lock, L. A. Turner, 

Denver, Colo. November 21.... 805,042 
Putt Device For SLipinc Doors, 

L. A. Turner, Denver, Colo. No- 


VeMbet QT wnccdisss.. 5 eusue se 805,043 
Gravity Lock, L. A. Turner, Den- 
ver, Colo. November 21. J2. eee 805,044 


Door Lock AND LatcH, J. Hopr, 
Jr., Providence, L. I. November 21 805,362 
Door Lock, J. G. Braisch, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. November 28... . 805,437 
SASH Fastener, A. W. Dunn, Lam- 


pasas, Texas. November 28...... 805,639 
Lock, F. J. Vieweg, Plainfield, N. J. 
November 28). 22... > =e 2 eee 805,687 


Winbow SasH FASTENER, C. H. 
Williams, Buffalo, N. Y Novem- 
ber: 282006 0ece Roe eee 805,766 


Heating and Ventilation 


Rapiator, B. Briscol, Tarrytown, 

N. Y. November 21 ...... eee 804,926 
CHIMNEY CowL AND VENTILATOR, 

D. Collins, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


November 216 g5,<t. nae cere 805.344 
RapiaTor, G. I. Rockwood, Worces- 
ter, Mass. November 28........ 805,882 
Miscellaneous 


Winpow KitcHen, I. M. Thomp- 
son, Jamestown, N. D. Novem- 


ber 27/ccct moyatet Seer reas Sree 803,938 
Plumbing 
Water CxosetT, E. G. Watrous, 
Chicago, Ill. November 14. ...-- 804,644 
Water Cuioset, R. E. Crane, Mont- 
clair, N. J. November aa 8 x 804,650 
Tools 


CARPENTER’S AND JOINER’S FOLDING 
Souare, W. Steers, Sr., Chicago, 
Ill November Fiscce sea atcre ct 803,723 
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SUBURBAN LIFE 1.00 


FOR 1906 a pear 


cA Fine Example of the Suburban Home, Showing Entrance to Grounds 


Suburban Lite for 1906 will be one of the most original and valuable publications in the Country Life Field. 


Q Its contents will cover in a practical and entertaining manner the subjects of greatest interest to all 

lovers of the home with its interior environment and outdoor surroundings. 
@ Its list of contributors includes some of the most prominent writers in this country—men and women who are experts in their special lines. 
@ In addition to our regular editorial staff, which includes Prof. Samuel T. Maynard, we have arranged with the following to act as a 
Board of Consulting Gxperts: 

Robert Cameron, Head Gardener of the Botanical Garden of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. E. P. Felt, State Entomologist of New York. 

Emest M. A. Machado, Architect, Boston and Salem, Mass. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, Bee Expert of United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Edward Howe Forbush, Naturalist and Leaturer on Nature Subjects, Wareham, Mass. 

Filibert Roth, Professor of Forestry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prof. C. K. Graham, Poultry Expert of Connecticut College of Agriculture. 

W.N. Craig, Expert Horticulturist, North Easton, Mass. 


BERS ail 


Q The regular price of Suburban Life is $1.00 a year, but to new subscribers we offer the following 


Cwo Special Combination Offers 


$1 50 For $1.50 we will send Suburban Life for one year to any address, and include a copy of that most delightful New 

o England story of country life, ““ The Waybackers,” by Joe Cone, which has been commented on so favorably by such authors 
as the late Hezekiah Butterworth and others. This novel is a new copyright novel of 379 pages, bound in red cloth, gold title, gilt top, and 
has 35 black and white illustrations and 5 half-tones in tint. It is only by controlling the entire edition that we are able to make this offer. 


$2 O70) For $2.00 we will send Suburban Life for one year to any address, and include a copy of ‘‘ The Flower Garden,” a 

: _ handbook of pradical garden lore, by Ida D. Bennett, published by McClure, Phillips & Co., at $2.00. This beautiful 
volume contains 282 pages of text, is attractively bound in cloth, contains 36 half-tone illustrations and 4 plates, and is, all in all, one of the 
most practical books on the flower garden ever published. It is only by making an exceptional arrangement with the publishers that we are 
able to offer this volume in connection with a year's subscription to Suburban Life. Send all orders to 


16 State Street Publishers, Suburban Life Boston, Mass. 


a 
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OME SWEET HOME 


AMERICAN HOMES and GARDENS 


AN ILLUSTRATED SEVENTY-TWO PAGE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


We make a special Holiday offer to five hundred readers of this magazine. It is an offer that the house of Munn & 
Company have never made before. Their $10 book, “ American Estates and Gardens,” and the publication, ‘‘ American 


Homes and Gardens” (subscription price, $3.00), for $10.00. 


THIS $13.00 OFFER FOR $10.00. 


If you desire to take advantage of this $10.00 offer you must be among the first five hundred to send in your sub- 
scription to ““ American Homes and Gardens.” 


AMERICAN ESTATES AND GARDENS 


q De Luxe Edition, bound in gold and green covers, printed on 
heaviest coated paper, 306 pages, size 12x14, sold by high-class 
booksellers only. Price, $10.00, boxed. Contains photographic 
views of the finest estates in this country Edition limited 
Illustrated prospectus sent free on application. 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


@ A monthly magazine, size 14 x 20, 72 pages, colored cover, 
handsome photographic reproductions. Price, 25 cents per 
copy, $3.00 per year. A magazine that will please the home 


» & 
| lover! 


Send us $10.00 to-day and receive a year’s subscription to “American Homes and Gardens,” and a* copy of ow 
book, “ American Estates and Gardens.” 


MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 
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AMERICAN HomES GARDENS 


Sample and A House Lined with 


“" Mincral Wool 


Free. 
as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED, 
The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 


out dampness. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


139 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


VERTICAL SECTION. 


INTERLOCKING 
TILING 


2 


a 


| 


SS SS SS SS 


Made in One Quality Only—The Best 


OISELESS, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily durable. 
The finest floor that can be laid in business offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, 
hospitals and hotels. It is specially adapted for steamships, yachts, 
Ghee. standing, without cracking or separating, the straining and rack- 
ing of the ship. Each tile is interchangeable and distinct, but shaped so as to lock 
firmly into the surrounding tiles. The interlocking feature produces a solid 
rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, with all the durability of the hard 
tile, without its liability to damage. 
q Manufactured under our patent and sold only by us and our authorized 
agents. BEWARE OF INFRINGERS. Estimates, designs and samples 


furnished on application. Send for special catalogue. 


Patented and Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 
91-93 Chambers St., New York City [L+d. 


PHILADELPHIA, 724 Chestnut Street Branches ST.LOUIS . 218 Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO . - 150Lake Street ~ | BALTIMORE . 114 W. Baltimore St. 

SAN FRANCISCO . 605 Mission Street BOSTON 232 Summer Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 229 S. Meridian Street BUFFALO 600 Prudential Building 
PITTSBURG, 528 Park Building 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane, W. C. 


ff) LOUIS F. GUNTHER 
yy Manufacturer of the highest f 
“ART GRILLE WORK” °2!! Domestic and 


CARVING IN FIGURES A SPECIALTY 
end for Designs and Price List 
752 WEST LAKE STREET, 


Yj 


D// 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. . . 
tre Ives Window Ventilating Lock 
A Safe- lif " 
a 7 Patented. guard for } » 
Ventilating 
Rooms. 
A Lock 
quickly 
applied and 
operated. 
Affording Sure 
Protection against 
Intruders 
Children keptin. 
Burglars kept out. 
Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Tue H. B, IVES CO. 


~ New Haven, Conn., U.S.A, |) 


Home 


whether large or small, is 
the result of the use of 
PARQUETRY FLOORING 
They outwear many car- 
pets, and meet the taste 
of the most fastidious 


Write for Pattern Catalogue and Price List 


The Interior Hardwood Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OUR CATALOGUE “28 WITH PLANS 
AND PLATES TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT, 800 PAGES, 6000 DESIGNS. 


SEND 20¢ FREE for postace y 
HE FOSTER-MUNGER (0, <iicacousA 


HARDWOOD VENEERED DOORS, ART GLASS.BLINDS, 
“ COLONIAL COLUMNS, PORCH WORK,SASH, 1. 


Gorham Silverware = 
of all Periods for 


Wedding Gifts 


The display of sterling silverware at the new 
Gorham Building, which, it may be noted, is the 
most extensive ever gathered together under one 
roof, is especially remarkable for the number and 
variety of complete table services designed in 
strict accordance with the styles of the various 
periods. ‘The silverware may therefore be select- 

ed to harmoniously accord with the furnishings | 
and architectural details of all schemes of interior 
decoration. 


The Gorham Company 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Fifth Avenue & Thirty-sixth Street 


" FEBRUARY. | 3 = ss Hea> S 


mee er eer rere SS IIE 
igang lated te been AS) eA ANP ADIN NLA 


VA Soe SCARED. 
See 


TEN EEN IPE, RC a LC ed RS 


pa a Nal) INO IN <&): = C ©. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE £ 
7 361 : Broadway - NewYork - — ° 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BUILDING 


SS 


ES OF 


MON TED? 


PORCELAIN EX “ENAME ELED 
Baths & OnesPiece Lavatories 
Make the Home Modern - 

& Assure its Health 


Sie 


When the appetite is a ‘little off’? and nothing 
‘¢tastes good’’—try a dash or two of Tabasco on your 
food. Only be sure it’s McILHENNY’S—the original 
—in use half a century. A potent aid to digestion. 

It makes more palatable—salads, soups, roasts, fish, 
eggs, oysters, gravies, etc. The housewife will find 
hundreds of uses for McIlhenny’s. 


Write for book of recipes—sent upon request. 
McILMENNW’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


TIGER SKINS GAME HEADS 
LEOPARD SKINS ROBES 


BEAR SKINS a9 AND 
WOLF,FOX,ETC. ji MATS 


Health, purity, cleanliness radiate throughout the house ; as 
equipped with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. The snow- eed To introduce my direct 


importations of Special 


white purity of its enamel, the assurance of health from its smooth one- nay Moth Probe 
piece surface, the absence of cracks and crevices where dust and dirt ee sO es 
might lodge, make “Standard” Ware the only equipment for a cleanly modern Bee sendite yon 
home, while the decorative charm which its presence lends, is not Pee aa ae 
only a joy itself in use, but distinctly increases the value of your house, CHINESE 
should you ever want to sell. “Standard” Ware is indestructible and the cost LEOPARD SKIN 


° . : P (average 7% feet) 
of its installation is moderate enough to appeal to the most economical. | London quotation £15, for | 
Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- | , fe! $35 00 


trates many beautiful and ine xpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
the subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 
(if selected). GC Eleae 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. “Stattdard” P. 28 can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- ame £1eads 

mating $78.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. : on application. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “ Green and Gold”’ guarantee label, and has our | . 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is nol “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg,Co. Dept.23, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
eR TET TT REBATE WITT EA TPA I MT ER TS TTS Selec cece cae nee 
cs een rr: sine i aig cr F. C. JONES, Importer 


A similar introductory 
offer for mounted 


in 4 
| 


176 Federal! Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


asc a Ak ial Sei 


ARTISTIC 
MANTELS 


@Our line embraces — 
. oenix 
everything needed Sliding 
for the fireplace, and ee 

our Mantels range in i 
price from $2.65 up. 


Catalogue free. 
THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


91 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | | PHOENIX, NY. 


306 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
i 
(Factory: Knoxville, Tenn.) SEND FOR CATALOGUE If 
=== H_SS EY 


Phoenix 


eee = 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Comparison of Prices 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of 
prices and an examination of their merchandise 
This applies to their entire stock of rich as well 
as inexpensive jewelry, silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, fine pottery, glassware and other 
artistic objects, on all of which their prices are as 
reasonable as is consistent with the standard of 
quality and workmanship strictly maintained by 
the house 


Upon advice as to requirements and limit of 
price, Tiffany & Co. will send photographs or 
careful descriptions of what their stock affords, 
free of all obligation to purchase 


To persons known to the house, or to those who 
will make themselves known by reference from 
any national bank or responsible business house, 
Tiflany & Co. will send a selection from their 
stock 


Fifth Avenue New York 


AND? GARDENS 
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Tiffany & 
Co. 1906 
Blue Book 


will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers 
without charge 
This catalogue 
contains 


no 
illustrations 


Itis a compact little 
volume of 530 
pages and over 
6,000 suggestions 
of jewelry, silver- 
ware and choice 
artistic objects suit- 
able for wedding or 
other gifts, with the 
minimum and max- 
imum prices at 
which they may be 
purchased 


Mail Order 
Department 
Tiffany & Co.’s re- 


moval to their new 
building, Fifth Av- 
enue and Thity- 
seventh Street, has 
enabled them to 
materially increase 
the scope and fa- 
cilities of their Mail 
Order Department 
Patrons unable to 
visit the establish- 
ment are assured 
expeditious service 
and the same care- 
ful attention as is 
given to purchases 
made in person 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers 
They do not em- 


ploy agents or sell 
their wares through 
other dealers 


and 37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 
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g CONCRETE I5 KING! 


crete Blocks partake hardness and 
solidity by exposure, and are ever- 
lasting. The expense of wear and 
repair is entirely eliminated. 

The blocks made by our "Borst 
System" produce a non-porous fac- 
ing in perfect imitation of any design 
in cut or hewn stone of any natural 
color. The blocks have a hollow air 
space, Insuring warmth in winter and 
a cool house in summer. 

By the use of our face-plates (inter- 
changeable), the face of blocks made 
on our machine produces a wall of 
such design as to entirely destroy 
sameness and monotony. To any 
intending home builder we offer an 
“Ideal” Block Machine of such sim- 
plicity that, with our instructions, any- 
one can produce the blocks. Our - 
machine is a recognized standard prod- 
uct, both tried and tested. It has been ah enc 
on the market for two years. 
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Houses used to be built of 
wood, brick or stone; now \ 
they use 


| ; : Ee Concrete 
Building 
Blocks 


T is not a new building material— 
itis the oldest and best known to 
man. Used many thousand years 
ago, it has withstood the test of time, 
and to-day affords the greatest combi- 
Frost Proof nation of advantages. The use of 
ollow Concrete Building Blocks 
Heat Proof will build you a house at a saving of 
; 18 to 27 per cent. The blocks can 
Fire Proof be laid in the walls more rapidly than 
brick, each block taking the place of 
Damp Proof fourteen bricks. A block wall eight 
inches thick is more durable and will 
sustain more weight than a brick wall twelve 
inches thick. 
Wood, brick and stone deteriorate. 


Wear and Tear 
Eliminated 


It is sold at a price within the lnsaraae Lessened 
No Painting 


reach of all, and will save you No Furring 
its cost, no matter how low- No Lathing 


riced construction Interior Space 
3 Enlarged 


Further details, cuts and infor- 
mation can be had by 
addressing 


Ideal Concrete 
Machinery Co. 


5 Se ee 5 South Bend, Ind. [& 
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Architects and Builders:—Jack Frost is here! 
It’s a good time to call your prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention to the expansion and con- 
traction feature of Cortright Shingles. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 

Philadelphia and Chicago 


For anyone 
interested in 


beautiful and home-like 
country places, 


Country Homes of 


we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 


Famous Americans 
By OLIVER BRONSON CAPEN 


has real value. One large, handsome volume; the only work 
of its kind in existence; profusely illustrated. 


Net, $5.00 (postage 50c.) 


THE GARDEN ise COVNTRY LIFE (9) THE won 
INE, / IN AMERICA \ WO! 
DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CO NEW YORK 


asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 


BURR AIR—IT’S CHEAP “Sear 


Consumes 395 Barrels of Air to one gallon of Kerosene. 
r> Penny fuel, burns like gas, hottest fire, won *t explode, saves 
work and fuel bills. No coal, wood, dirt, ashes—no wick, 
no valves, easy operated, handsome, durable 
Grand heater For) ouses, office, store; no pipes 
or flues; j pomables also splendid cooker, baker 


offer. 


713,000 Harrison Wickless, Valveless Oil-Gas 

and Air Burners sold one month. $s 
WANT ED—$40 WEEKLY. Greatest MONEY 
/ MAKER. Guaranteed, all sizes, sentanywhere, 
$3 up. Write, FREE proposition, 30 day trial 
Address World Mfg. Co., 121 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Obie. 
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The original 
smooth-surfaced 


~ WELL! ABOVE ALL THINGS!” 


: . R BE i ia R. 0 i ir weather-proof 


(REG. U.S. PAT, OFFICE) elastic 


» RO OF ING, Roofing 


WO Ae 
<y) 


To avoid imitations, look for 
our Registered Trade-Mark 


“RUBEROID” 


stamped on the under side 
of each length. 

Also look for our 

name, as sole manufacturers, 
printed on the outside 
wrapper 


\ 


| \ 
STANDARD FOR ae 


POSITIVELY WEATHER PROOF = \_ = For 
RESISTS FIRE AND ACIDS 


EASILY APPLIED ~~ \- = Handsome 
LASTS INDEFINITELY ee pt © “4 + 
gan Dwellings 


RUBEROID 
RED 
ROOFING 
A PERMANENT ROOFING 


wtt A PERMANENT COLOR 


The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resisting 
properties with a decorative effect. SEND FOR SAMPLES 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Sole «7Manufacturers 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


A NEVER-FAILING 
WATER SUPPLY 


with absolute safety, at small cost, may be had 
by using the 


Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


and 
Improved Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


UILT by us for more than 30 years, and sold in 

B every country in the world. Exclusively intended 

for pumping water. May be run by any ignorant 

boy or woman. So well built that their durability is 

yet to be determined, engines which were sold 30 
years ago being still in ac tive service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E” to nearest office. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
40 N. 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 239 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 

234 CRAIG ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

22 PITT ST., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

TENIENTE-REY 71, HAVANA, CUBA 


The GORTON 
“reco BOILER 


For 
Steam 
and 
Hot, 
Water 
Heating 


ad 


GORTON & 
LIDGERWOOD 
CO. 


96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago 


Send for New Catalogue with full particulars 


RELATING TO 


Architecture 
Decoration 
Furniture 
Rugs 
Ceramics 


Ete. 


will be recommended 
and supplied by our 
well-equipped Book 
Department 


Munn & Cor 


Publishers of Scientific American 
361 Broadway, New York 
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c /Mantels 


obtainable in these mantels would be to glaze the modeled parts in 
Crystalline dull glazes; they have all the advantage of brilliant 
glazes as regards color, yet possess a charm of their own in the soft 
sheen which seems to radiate from their surface. 
parts thus treated, and the field in " Della Robbia" 
only requisite to evolve a color scheme in contrasting but harmonious 
colors, in a combination of Crystalline dull and "Della Robbia " 
glazes to produce a mantel which will forever give a charm and 
elegance to the house and _ hall. 


@ Tile for "EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE." Write Department A 
for Catalogue and Designs. 


These mantels are of excellent design; 
have been modeled with great care, due 
regard being had for the structural features 
and their easy and secure setting. It is 
probable that the greatest artistic effect 


With the modeled 


glazes, it becomes 


Trent Tile Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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a radiator will occupy 
in a room is worthy of 
consideration 
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Q This cut shows the relative size of the KINNEAR and cast 


iron radiator. 


@ The amount of heat each will deliver is the same. 


@ Yet the KINNEAR occupies only one-half the space and 


weighs one-fourth as much. 4 Every radiator guaranteed. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 6 


Kinnear Pressed Radiator Company~ 


Bailey-Farrell Building 


LONDON : 


PITTSBURGH; PA. 


NEW YORK: Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO: First National Bank Building 
INDIANAPOLIS: State Life Building 


19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane 


INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. 


No experience necessary. 
Our large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- 
cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- 
Write to-day. Address 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
BOX 660 FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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i. mation mailed free. 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and 


Furniture. 
= isa fi Nos brittle; will neither scratch nor 
= deface like shellac or varnish. Is 
not soft aa iret like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
reserving the natural color and beauty of the wood, 
ithout 
Po.isH known for HarpWwoop FLOORS. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the nany 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH, 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 856 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
H is a superior finish for 
Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors, 


oubt the most economical and satisfactory 


MMMM TILL 
Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 

Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Eic. 


| 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


Prison, House, 


and Stable Work, 
Joist Hangers, 


ae oe 
MAISLOLND a 


‘QROOF IRONS 


Clinch right through the 


standing seam of metal roofs. 
No rails are needed unless 
We makea an 
one for slate roofs 


desired. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


BERGER BROS. co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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@ Hall Clocks, chiming the 
quarters and striking the hour 
on beautiful-toned tubes, 
bells or gongs. 

@ The clock in your hall 
should be the attractive fea- 
ture, and it will be if you 
follow our suggestion and 
place in your home one of our 


“CAaltham’’ 
Clocks 


Nothing richer or finer made. 


@ We also manufacture a 
full line of hanging clocks, 
including the ‘‘Colonial’’ 
banjo clock. 

@ If your jeweler does not 
carry our line send direct 
to us. 


Catalogue Upon Request 
WA a El vA: MoM 
Crock Company 


Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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production of 
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in brochures, catalogs & 


high-class book work 
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New York 


TELEPHONE 4978 FRANKLIN 
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We Give Particular Attention | 


Designs 


and are fully e coupes a 
the 


Mullins 


Art Aerie cinral 
Sheet Metal 


Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


The W.H. Mullins Co. 


202 Franklin Street, 


11] 
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OF 


WHAT MAX FIEDLER, the great 


German conductor. who made such 
® J |} an instant and decisive hit with the 
W . : 

Y musical public of New York, says about the 


'| STEINWAY PIANO 


XW) 

Y Elocel, Netheslends New Vert Decent anrs05! 

&Y Dear Mr. Steinway : 

Y On the eve of my departure, after having had the honor of conduct- 

WY ing the Philharmonic Orchestra, I cannot but express my unbounded admiration 

Y for your great country and institutions. The reality far surpasses my fondest 

W anticipations, and | hope that I may soon again have the opportunity to 

W) visit the United States. | 
@) What interested me most as a musician was the revelation your wonderful | 
(h pianos proved to my highest musical instincts. [hanks to your courtesy, I had 


the opportunity of testing your various models, and the absolute, unapproachable 
perfection I found in all of them, from the smallest upright piano to the largest 


@ } concert grand, impels me to request you to add my name to = 
@ the long list of musicians who have placed the ~ Steinway wy 
() | ina class all by itself. Every trial of them discovered 

(i) to me new beauties of tone and depths of power and 

(i) resonance, and this one art product alone places the 

@ United States in the front rank of musical and 

(Wy artistic achievement. ~ 

— ‘Trusting to have the pleasure of recelving 

“iy you 1n my home in Hamburg, Germany, 

ae when you will visit that city next sum~ 

@ mer, and with kindest greetings to all the 

@ members of your house, I am 


Yours most sincerely, 


@ MAX FIEDLER, 


@™ This illustration shows a Steinway Parlor Grand Piano in a case of 
choicest mahogany, richly carved, in the style of Louis XeVile lately 


((() made by us for one of our patrons. 


@™ | 
ot STEINWAY & SONS 
( STEINWAY HALL, 107 AND 109 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
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One of the Most Attractive Features of the Place is the Terrace on the Water Front 


The Summer Home of Oliver Ames, Esq., Prides Crossing, Massachusetts 
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Monthly Comment 


HE city janitor who was haled from his ash 
cans to fasten the buttons on the shirt-waist 
of a lady tenant which was constructed to 
open in the back, and so arranged that she 
could not by any possibility fasten all the 

° buttons herself, was doubtless justified in 

protesting against being called upon to perform so unusual 
a duty. Whether the incident is true or not, it is a happy 
illustration of the very many different kinds of duties that 
fall to the obliging janitor, most of which he must perform, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the popular mind he is the 
most important occupant of the house, the person by whom 
it is ruled, for whom it was built, and for the payment of 
whose salary an excess of rent is demanded by the unknown 
landlord, whose actual profits bear an astonishingly small 
relationship to the gross income. ‘The janitor is at once the 
most overrated and least understood person connected with 
any building committed to his charge. If his temper be bad 
it has doubtless been reduced to that condition by the many 
demands made upon him at all hours of the day and night 
and without the smallest regard to his own feelings or per- 
sonal convenience. If his temperament be bad it has doubt- 
less been brought about by some unhappy concatenation of 
events. If he is soured in his work, if he bears the earmark 
of an unhappy, unsuccessful man, it is doubtless because he 
has tried too often to meet the demands of tenants of every 
possible temper and sex. A good janitor is a man to be 
prized above all possessions by any landlord fortunate enough 
to include him on his payroll. Such a man adds to the rental 
value of any building. The bad janitor, on the other hand, 
detracts in more ways than he himself imagines from the 
value of the property that he has in charge. He is a man 
who has to put up with much and who is often sorely tried, 
and yet, unless equipped with a good temper, with an abun- 
dance of resources, with skill and ingenuity in solving prob- 
lems and performing difficult tasks, he certainly will make 
a failure of himself and of his building. While a disobliging 
janitor is a serious detriment to any structure, the tenants 
are often responsible for more than half the difficulties that 
attend the administration of his office. Both parties should 
indeed keep constantly in mind the parable of the mote and 
the beam, for of few human activities is it so potently 
directable. 


THE season for the private car and special train service for 
the current year has now begun in real earnest and is at the 
height of its winter activity. With many fortunate persons 
the private car has long since ceased to be a luxury and has 
become a positive necessity. Its use began, of course, with 
railroad officials; but its convenience and the distinction it 
conferred upon those who traveled by it speedily brought it 
into favor among those who enjoyed doing things beyond the 
means of average persons. It is, in truth, a very delightful 
thing to have one’s arrival chronicled in the daily press as 
having been accomplished in one’s own private car; but as a 
matter of fact this latest and most expensive phase of rail- 
road travel has much to commend it from a purely utilita- 
rian point of view. The private car has taken many persons 
into regions they would not otherwise have visited. It has 
thus broadened the views of the wealthy traveler and is help- 
ing very materially in making the people of different parts of 
the United States better acquainted with each other. It is 
an expensive way of traveling, but it is also the most com- 


fortable, the most luxurious and the most satisfactory way 
of moving across the surface of the earth. The special train 
outclasses the special car in all these particulars, but it is 
simply a further development and a more advanced stage 
of the private car service. It, too, has its uses, both orna- 
mental and businesslike, and both forms of travel, it is need- 
less to add, enjoy a tremendous popularity among those who 
are able to afford them. 


FLORIDA, especially on the east coast, has been so per- 
sistently boomed as a winter resort, that the advantages the 
State possesses for farming purposes and as a place for 
permanent residence have been largely neglected. As a matter 
of fact, few portions of the United States are so admirably 
adapted for farming as much of the vast area of Florida. 
All the world knows of the tragedies involved in terrible 
frosts which lately have destroyed the orange orchards about 
once in every ten years. These calamities have unquestionably 
hurt the State as a profitable place for the raising of fruit, but 
as a matter of fact these calamities have been due to 
the delicacy of one particular fruit tree rather than to any 
real inability of the soil to produce profitable crops. ‘There 
are one or two special points of practical import which must 
appeal largely to every farmer proposing to settle in Florida. 
It is, perhaps, sufficient to point out that the Florida climate 
entails no loss of time for the winter season; it means no time 
lost in preparing for winter, and no time lost in getting ready 
for the spring and summer activities. Every thoughtful 
farmer must be aware of the enormous waste entailed by this 
loss of time in the North. That much farming is done in 
Florida in a wasteful way, that much land is misused and 
many wasteful practices indulged in, is doubtless true, but 
much the same can be said of other portions of the United 
States. The soil of Florida produces many rich and profitable 
crops and the State unquestionably has a very profitable agri- 
cultural future before it. 


INCREASED safety in railroad travel is one of the urgent 
needs of the day. Railroads have never carried so many 
people, never run so many trains, never put on so many cars, 
never employed so many men, never covered so much territory 
and never been so popular as a means of getting about as 
to-day; yet with all this has come greater danger to human 
life, more accidents, more serious accidents, more people hurt 
and more damages inflicted. The simple truth seems to be 
that the railroad managers are not sufficiently alive to the 
sacredness of human life. ‘This is the most precious of all 
earthly things. It is something that, once destroyed, can 
never be replaced, and something the injury to which may 
lead to results of most serious consequences. There is a popu- 
lar impression in Europe that railroad accidents are more 
frequent in America than abroad, because the American trains 
are run at a higher rate of speed. ‘This contention is hardly 
borne out by the facts, since with the exception of one or two 
recently established trains, the fastest trains in the world are 
operated abroad. The numerous American accidents are due 
not so much to the rapidity with which American trains are 
run as to the carelessness with which they are operated, or the 
indifference with which the American public at large views 
the railroad. An accident that involves a person not an em- 
ployee of a railroad or not a passenger may be partly due to 
the injured one’s own carelessness. An accident to a pas- 
senger is mostly due to carelessness in railway management. 
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A Vast Forecourt, with inclosing Walls and Gateways, is built before the House 


Notable American Homes 


By Barr Ferree 


The Summer Home of Oliver Ames, Esq., Prides Crossing, Massachusetts 


O BUILD a house on a narrow stretch of 
land between the sea and a public road, a 
house large and sumptuous, and give it that 
privacy that properly belongs to houses of 
this class, is as difficult a task as could be 
assigned to the architect of the modern 

country home. Yet this very problem is exactly the problem 

that was given to Mr. Ogden Codman, the architect of Mr. 

Ames’ house at Prides’ Crossing. That the general situation 

is one of great beauty is, of course, immediately made clear by 

the mention of its locality, for the famous north shore of 

Massachusetts is one continued series of beautiful spots. 

The first problem here was unquestionably that of planning 
the grounds and arranging the buildings—that is to say, the 
house, the stable and other outbuildings—in such a way as to 
place them most advantageously, the house for its view of the 
water, and the stable for its convenience to the house. But 
the house had not only to be conveniently situated, and agree- 
ably situated as well, but it had also to be so placed that its 
privacy could not be intruded upon by the great outside world. 

The problem was one of genuine difficulty, and its solution 

has been a genuine triumph for its designer. It consisted 

in the very simple device of building a double wall. The 
whole of the exterior grounds are surrounded by a high, solid 
wall of concrete, with ornamented piers and great flat panels, 
interrupted at the necessary points by gateways supplied with 
high wrought-iron gates. The gateways, while necessary 
for the use of the house, were the very points from which 
the best views of the inner grounds could be had, and, as the 
house was so near the road, everything that transpired on its 
entrance side would, of course, be visible to those without. 

In order to prevent this annoying intrusion the architect 

planned a vast forecourt before the house, surrounded by a 

wall of its own, with separate gateways of its own, both wall 
and gates being similar in design to the outer wall. This 
arrangement gives an entrance and an approach to the house 


that is quite magnificent in its dimensions and superb in its 
effect. 


From the main doorway one views a splendid open space, 
quite palatial in its dimensions and its parts. On either side 
are the outer wings of the house, and beyond the walls and 
gates inclosing the forecourt in a symmetrical manner on 
both sides to the outer inclosure at the further end, where a 
beautifully designed archway gives a veritable note of 
triumph. Bay trees between the windows and before the 
gates and arches emphasize these special points of promi- 
nence, and the richly vined walls give additional notes of color. 
One looks beyond the gates into the outer grounds, whose 
splendid lines testify to their high cultivation and whose 
stately trees are the advance guard of the deeper woods 
beyond the outer wall, which, viewed through the gateways 
of the inner wall, now seem to close the vista at a great dis- 
tance from the house. 

Mr. Ames’ house is New England only in its situation, for 
it is a very excellent type of the French villa, designed with 
extraordinary regard for historical accuracy. It is well 
studied in all its parts and is a building that depends for its 
effect almost wholly upon its architectural lines, for its ex- 
terior exhibits no decorative features that are not purely 
structural, except the pavilion treatment of the entrance door- 
way and a similar treatment of the center of the water front. 
And this is simple enough, consisting only of two pairs of 
pilasters in two stories, supporting low pediments, semi- 
circular for the entrance front, triangular for the water front. 

The plan of the house is that of the letter H, with two 
wings on each side, those on the entrance front extending into 
the forecourt and those on the water front reaching toward 
the water. The design of each front and each part of each 
front is practically identical in every part. There is a string- 
course of quite marked intensity above the arches of the first 
story, and a narrower one immediately below the sills of 
the windows of the second story. ‘These are darker in color 
than the walls, the house being of stucco and gray throughout. 

The cornice is without any decorative features save the 
simplest of straight moldings. The sloping roof forms a 
marked feature in the design of an isolated house such as 
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A Broad, Private Road within the Grounds leads to the Forecourt that incloses the Entrance Front 


The Drawing-Room is a Spacious and Beautiful Apartment, Paneled in White. The Curtains are of Light Blue 
The Furniture is Blue and Gold 
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this. The first story of the extremities of the four wings are 
treated as loggias; those toward the forecourt are inclosed 
within beautiful decorative lattice screens, and those toward 
the water are open and are used as open rooms directly over- 
looking the sea. The space between them forms a terrace in- 
closed within a balustrade, which is repeated in the base of 
the windows of the loggias. Of the other external features of 
the house it is sufficient to point out that on one side is an 
open porch supported by high columns, and on the other, 
which is the kitchen side, is a sunken inclosure containing a 
clothes yard and a court for the delivery service. 

While the plan of the house would seem to suggest a plan 


The Library Walls are Paneled in White and French Gray. 
Color of the Furniture is the Same 


of some complexity, it is in reality very simple and direct in 
its arrangements. The entrance doorway conducts one im- 
mediately to the vestibule; beyond it, and overlooking the 
water directly in the center of the house, is the drawing-room; 
to the right is the library; to the left the dining-room; the 
wing adjoining the latter is completely given over to the 
kitchen and service departments; the wing on the right con- 
tains a large room devoted to the use of the children of the 
family. 

The vestibule, or entrance hall, is an oblong apartment 
covered with a vaulted ceiling. The main arches are paneled 
in smaller rectangular panels, but all of the other surfaces 
are undecorated, save for the indication of stone courses in 
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the lower walls. The floor is of black and white marble. 
Directly in face, as one enters, is a large mirror and on either 
side round-arched doorways with glazed doors leading to 
the drawing-room. The end walls have each an archway ad- 
mitting to a passage to the adjoining rooms, the twin open- 
ing adjoining being filled with a mirror. Costly marble vases 
stand in this hall. 

The drawing-room is a spacious and beautiful room, whose 
three windows look onto the terrace on the water front. It 
is paneled in white throughout, with large, square, plain 
panels and smaller ones on each side of the opening which 
are decorated throughout in relief, the larger ones being plain 


The Curtains are of Gray Silk, and the Predominating 


with small rectangular decorated panels above them. ‘The 
openings are arched, but the doors are rectangular in shape, 
with decorated tympanums in relief within the inclosing 
arches. There are three built-in mirrors in the room, a round- 
top one over the mantel of mottled marble, which is placed 
in the center of the entrance wall, and a rectangular mirror 
in the center of each end wall. The ceiling is plain, but sup- 
ported on a detailed cornice. The curtains are of light blue 
silk, and the furniture, which is of white and gold, is covered 
with the same delicate material. The hardwood floor is coy- 
ered with a rug in harmony with the furnishings of the room. 

The library walls are paneled in white and French gray. 
The panels are somewhat strongly molded, but are plain 
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Mr. Ames’ Den is Paneled in French Gray, with Curtains of Darker Tone 


and rectangular in form, the spandrels formed by the arches 
of the opening being without ornaments and the tympanums 
of the doorways having plain circles without other decorative 
features. The mantel is of green marble with built-in book- 
cases on either side. ‘The curtains are gray silk and this 
color predominates in the furnishing. ‘The chairs and sofas 
in which this material appears have floral borders of deli- 
cate colors, while other chairs are cretonne, in delicate 
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The Vestibule is an Oblong Hall with a Vaulted Ceiling. 
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colors in harmony with the soft tones of the room. 

Mr. Ames’ den adjoins the library. Its walls are 
paneled in French gray and the curtains are similar 
in color but somewhat darker. There is a green 
marble mantel and a built-in mirror. This room 
opens immediately onto the side porch with the 
columns, and hence it is immediately in contact with 
the exterior grounds. Beyond the formal garden is 
a tennis court. On this side of the house also is the 
children’s room, the walls of which have large panels 
with roughened surfaces. The floor is covered with 
a green rug and the furniture is green and green and 
white. The curtains are of green and gray. This 
room, being placed in one of the wings, is brilliantly 
lighted by windows on three sides. 

The dining-room is on the opposite side of the 
house from the library. Its treatment in some 
respects is more monumental than that of any other 
room. ‘The cornice which supports the ceiling is 
carried on pilasters placed one on each side of each 
opening and hence presenting the effect of double 
pilasters between each archway. ‘The pilasters are 
white, while the walls are French gray with white 
moldings. ‘The curtains are of a rich yellow and the 
chairs are covered with the same brilliant material. Yellow 
also predominates in the rug. The mantel is gray with a 
built-in mirror above it. 

The effect of the house is one of marked coolness and 
delicacy. As a summer home, it naturally is intended to 
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present as cool an aspect as possible, and this has been 
achieved very largely by the conspicuous use that has been 
made of French gray in the wall treatment. 


The Main Arches are Coffered, the Mirrors Built in; the Floor 
is of Black and White Marble 
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The Dining-Room is Designed in Monumental Style, with Pilasters Supporting the Cornice. The Walls are French Gray with 
White Moldings. The Pilasters are White, and the Curtains a Rich Yellow 


A Two-Story Pavilion forms the Central Motif of the Water Front. Open Porches or Loggias are Placed in the Ends of Each Wing 
A Balustrade incloses the Terrace, which Fills the Central Space 
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‘“Deephaven,”’ the Home of Wilkinson De Forest Wright, Esq. 


Sands Point, Long Island 


HE home of Wilkinson De Forest 

Wright, Esq., at Sands Point, 
Long Island, is built of a com- 
bination of stone, brick and stucco. 
The result is most harmonious, 
for the reason that its lines are 
well broken by many baywindows, two of which 
on the shore front are developed into towers. The 
underpinning is of rock-faced ashlar gray stone and 
the superstructure is constructed with brick, with 
the exterior walls covered with stucco of a silver 
gray color. ‘The trimmings are painted bottle- 
green, and the roof, which is covered with shingles, 
is stained a deep reddish brown. The chimneys 
are of stucco with brick tops. 

The entrance porch, which is reached from the 
drive, has columns built of the same stone as the 
underpinning, and supports an overhanging gabled 
roof, which breaks into the line of the main roof 
of the house. 

Upon entering the house one finds oneself in the 
lobby, from which the main living-room and hall 
is reached. Opposite the entrance, the wall space 
is occupied by French leaded windows opening out 
onto the piazza, and which also has stone columns 
supporting the roof. Broad vistas are obtained 
of the Sound and surrounding country from this 
piazza. The floors of the piazza are laid with 
brick, in order to insure as cooling an atmosphere 
as is possible during the heated term. The living- 
room is trimmed with dark oak and its walls are 
paneled to the ceiling, which are jack-planed, while 
the ceiling is covered with massive beams. The 
large open fireplace is the important feature of the 


hall. This fireplace is built of brick with its facing The Entrance Porch Supports an Overhanging Gabled Roof 
and hearth of the same. The mantel-shelf is of 


dressed stone, in the face of which 
there is carved an inscription. The 
fireplace is recessed and is provided 
with a massive hooded canopy, the en- 
tablature of which is supported on 
massive carved brackets, ornamented 
with carved heads. 

The music-room, octagonal in form, 
is designed with Colonial effects, and 
has an open fireplace built with white 
tiled facings and hearth, and a mantel 
of Colonial style. The old mirror 
over the mantel carries out the char- 
acteristic idea of the Colonial room. 

The billiard-room, at the rear of 
the music-room, is trimmed with chest- 
nut with driftwood finish, and the 
whole is built in harmony with each 
other. This room has a low paneled 
wainscoting, above which the walls are 
covered with crimson burlap and the 
whole finished with a wooden cornice. 
The fireplace is of brick with similar 
facings and hearth, and has a massive 
hooded mantel. 


The Large Open Fireplace is the Important Feature of the Hall The dining-room, which balances 
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The Main Porch is Placed on the Shore Front of the House 
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The House is Built of a Combination of Stone and Stucco, and its Lines are Well Broken by Many Baywindows 
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a similar manner. ‘The owner’s suite, con- 
sisting of a sitting-room, bedroom, dress- 
ing-room and bathroom, is quite the feature 
of this floor, which is excellently planned. 
There are also three guest-rooms and bath, 
and a sewing-room on this floor. A private 
hall and stairway leads to the third floor, 
which contains the servants’ rooms and 
bath and a large trunk-room. 

The large cellar, cemented, contains a 
vegetable cellar, store closet, milk-room, 
heating apparatus and fuel-rooms. Water 
is supplied on every floor at a pressure of 
45 pounds to the square inch. A 2-inch 
standpipe with hose reels, accommodating 
fifty feet of hose, furnish ample fire protec- 
tion for each floor. This pressure is main- 
tained by the “‘Acme’’ pneumatic system, 
the water plant being in an adjacent 
ze ‘cyclone’ cellar. An electric motor of 

in? VQ oe SRO hs three-horse power operates a pump and air 
The! BilliacdsReomiolizs auDurchen cence compressor, the pump serving to draw the 


the music-room on the opposite side of 
the shore front, is trimmed with Cali- 
fornia redwood, the exposed surface of 
which is jack-planed. The walls are 
paneled from the floor to the ceiling, 
and the whole is finished with a massive 
wooden cornice, while the ceiling is cov- 
ered with gilded burlap. The open fire- 
place is fitted with serpentine marble fac- 
ings and hearth, and a mantel hand- 
somely carved. ‘The butler’s pantry, of 
large dimensions, is fitted with drawers, 
cupboard and dressers complete. The 
kitchen and its dependencies, together 
with the laundry, are fitted with all the 
best modern conveniences usually found 
in a well equipped house. 

The broad oak stairs, which wind 
themselves around the chimney, form the 
means by which the second floor is 
reached. ‘The long corridor on the sec- 
ond story, on which the main rooms are 
placed, is trimmed in the Colonial style, 
with white enamel finish and glass knobs. 
The remainder of this floor is treated in 


water from the well and pump it into an 
iron tank 20 feet long. A companion tank 
receives the air forced through it by the air 
compressor. An automatic pressure regu- 
lator allows the air to flow from the air tank 
to the water tank, thereby forcing the water 
to a height of 40 feet. The tanks are placed 
, ’ 12 feet underground and only the ends are 
ena ; : i haceasee = visible. 

‘ ie | bes The bacterial sewage system is used on the 
place, and is very satisfactory on account of 
its requiring no pumping or cleaning out, 
a. : and, in fact, does not have to be opened. The 
nwt 2)? Se estate is a very complete one, with a stable 

aoe a of handsome design built in harmony with 
ms —— - the house and containing ample accommoda- 
es tion for all necessary horses and carriages. 
The carriage house is fitted with carriage 
room, carriage wash connection with drain, 
A foo and harness-room. 
Siam: # he ae ~ ae : SP Mg SD Messrs. Brite and_ Bacon, 111 Fifth 
The: MusickRoon tac Treated in the Colonialaivemer Avenue, New York, were the architects. 
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The House of James S. Rogers, Esq. 


Haverford, Pennsylvania 


HE house, of simple design, of good archi- 
tecture, and well adapted for the suburbs 
or country, has been built for James S. 
Rogers, Esq., at Haverford, Pa. It is un- 
usually interesting, showing, as it does, its 
broad outlines, with its center face pierced 
door and hooded porch, while the outdoor 
living porch is placed at 
one end, and in winter is 
inclosed with glass, trans- 
forming it into a sun- 
room. 

The exterior walls are 
built of local rock-faced 
stone, laid with broad, 
white joints. The trim- 
mings and all outside 
woodwork are painted 
white. The roof is cov- 
ered with white cedar 
shingles left in their 
natural state. 

The lower floor of the 
house is arranged to give 
a delightful feeling of 
space and freedom within 
the outlines of the walls 
of the main house. The 
hall, which is a central 
one, is trimmed with 
white pine painted white, 
and at the end is a stair- 
case with ornamental 
balustrade and newel 
posts. A broad opening 
without doors is placed between this hall and the living-room. 
The living-room, which is sixteen by twenty-four feet, oc- 
cupies the south end of the house, and is treated the same as 
the hall with painted pine trim. Opposite the broad opening 
leading from the hall is placed the fireplace, which is finished 
with green tile facing, brick hearth and a mantel of 
Colonial design. 

The dining-room, occupying 
the opposite side of the house, is 
trimmed with white pine painted 
white, while the doors are of ma- 
hogany finish in pure Colonial 
style. ‘The fireplace has facings 
and a hearth laid with brick on 
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edge, and a mantel. The butler’s pantry, kitchen and 


laundry are trimmed with yellow pine, and each are fitted 
with all the best modern conveniences. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms, two of which 
are trimmed with white pine painted white, while the re- 
maining two are trimmed with chestnut and finished to bring 
out the grain of its natural wood. 


This floor also contains 


a bathroom, provided with a tiled wainscoting and porcelain 
fixtures, with exposed nickelplated plumbing. There is an 
extra guest-room, two servants’ bedrooms and bath, and a 
trunk-room on the third floor. 

The heating apparatus, fuel-rooms and cold storage are 
in the cellar. This house cost $6,900 to build complete. 

It is a good type of good build- 
ing, well designed in an_har- 
monious style that is perfectly 
adapted to the material. It is 
also well planned. 

Messrs. MclIlvain and Rob- 
erts, architects, Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Residence of J. Du Pratt White, Esq. 


Nyack, New York 


EW houses on the banks of the Hudson River 
are more ideally located or better suited to 
their environment than the residence of Mr. 
J: Du Prate White; at Nyack, INSeY3 9 Mr: 
White enjoys the immense advantage of 

a \) owning and controlling the water front ad- 
jacent to his house, which is a privilege accorded to very 
few other river residents, as in most cases the water front is 
exclusively controlled by the railroads. 

No effect produced by the expenditure of money or by the 
most lavish work of the landscape architect could improve 
upon the view from the garden front of this house. The 
building stands far enough back from the street to give it an 
air of seclusion, and is set high enough above the river to 
have full advantage of a magnificent view. ‘The house is 
designed in the English half-timbered style, adapted to 
American requirements, is extremely picturesque, as well as 
practical, and is of a style which is becoming very popular at 
the present moment. ‘The basement and first story are built 
of local field stone, laid with deep joints, while the upper 
stories are of stucco placed on metal lath. The roof is cov- 
ered with cedar shingles. All the exterior woodwork is of 
chestnut, the rich grain of which is brought out by the use of 
a brilliant dark brown stain. 

While piazzas are not a feature of the houses in Eng- 
land which are built in this style, they are a necessity in our 
country, and no country house is really habitable without 
plenty of piazza room. If properly designed and disposed 
of they need not be in any way objectionable, and surely 
there is excuse enough, in this particular case, for the ample 
piazza on the east side of the house with its octagonal 
“outdoor living-room.” 
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This Picturesque House is Ideally Located Overlooking the Hudson River 


The outdoor living-room has come to stay, as well as the 
indoor living-room, and is now regarded as a very important 
feature of a well equipped house, whether it be the small 
cottage, the suburban house or the large country house. To 
have a piazza converted into an outdoor living-room, and to 
have it separated from the entrance porch, is now the proper 
thing. ‘There was a time when it was thought necessary, by 
both the client and the architect, to have a piazza extending 
from the front door across the front of the house and return- 
ing at either side, and sometimes around the entire building, 
thereby preventing the sunshine and light to enter the rooms 
of the first story. As we progress in all things we progress 
in the building of a house, and the acme of the successful 
houses of the present day is to have them combine all the 
features brought about by well skilled architects, who have 
put into their work all the common sense and practical ideas 
possible to make a house more livable. 

To have an outdoor living-room inclosed with glass, which 
may be well sheltered from wind and storm, and making it 
possible to furnish with proper and comfortable furnishings, 
which may be insured against damage from inclement 
weather, is what the up-to-date client wants for his modern 
and up-to-date house; in fact, a place where he can find se- 
clusion and quiet in summer and a place where he can take 
a sun bath in winter. These outdoor living-rooms should be 
placed on the southerly or easterly side of the house, as in 
this particular case, and where the breeze may reach it in 
summer and the sun in winter. 

The interior of the house, as will be seen by a glance at 
the plan, is convenient and practical as well as artistic, and 
these three features usually make a happy and successful 
combination. 
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The hall, which extends the entire depth of the 
house, is treated in the Colonial style. It is 
trimmed with white wood, and is treated with l 
white enamel paint, in three coats, which is well | 
rubbed down to a good smooth finish. This hall 
is a bright, cheerful room, which impression is 
enhanced by the wall decorations, which are of a 
warm reddish brown shade. The ceiling of the 
hall is divided into squares with massive beams, 
which are well molded and ornamented. ‘These beams are 
supported on pilasters, which are placed on either side of 
the fireplace, and by the massive square and paneled col- 
umns which form the newel posts of the staircase. The 
staircase starts with a broad sweep in between these col- 
umns and rises to a broad landing, from which the stairs rise 
at the right to a second landing. From this second landing 
a door communicates with the servants’ hall and stairway, 
while a short flight of steps lands one at the level of the sec- 
ond floor. This stairway has a balustrade of white painted 
balusters and a mahogany rail. 

Opposite the stairway, on the first floor, is placed the 
broad open fireplace, which is built of Tiffany brick, with 
its facings and hearth of the same. It has a massive mantel 
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Designed in the English Half-Timbered Style, the Basement and First Story are of Local Field Stone 


with columns and a paneled overmantel, which is designed 
from special work and in the Colonial style. 

The library is placed on the north side of the house, and 
as it extends the entire depth of the house, it has 
windows on three sides of the room, and is secluded 
enough to give it an air of distinction and privacy. 

This is trimmed with quartered oak and is treated 
in Flemish brown. There is a large open fireplace, 
built with brick facings and hearth and furnished 
with a mantel provided with panels and sufficient 
ornament to give it character. Opposite this fire- 
place there is placed a broad paneled seat, over 
which the wall space is pierced with a cluster of 
three windows. On either side of this paneled 
seat the wall space is taken up with bookcases, 
which are built along the remaining space of this 
side of the room. These bookcases also extend 
around the front side of the room to the fireplace. 
The windows over the bookcases, which are placed 
along the wall at the front of the house, are glazed 
with leaded glass. On the river side of the room 
French casement windows open onto the living- 
porch, of which mention has already been made. 
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The dining-room, which overlooks the Hudson River, en- 
joys the full benefit of the morning sun, which is an essential 
and pleasant feature of every dining-room; this is made 
possible for the reason that 
the piazza does not extend 
to the dining-room, and 
there is no piazza roof to 
shade the windows. ‘The 
trim of the dining-room is 
of chestnut, and it is stained 
and finished in a soft brown. 

The butler’s pantry is 
trimmed with yellow pine, 
finished with hard oil and 
varnish. It is fitted with a 
sink, dressers fitted with 
glass doors, drawers and 
cupboards. 

The kitchen is also 
trimmed with yellow pine, 
and finished with a natural 
treatment of hard oil and 
varnish. A feature of this 
kitchen is the crosslight and 
ventilation which it has 
from the windows placed on 
two sides of the room. It 
is fitted with laundry tubs of porcelain, sink, range placed 
against a white enameled brick chimney hearth, and a large 
store pantry, well lighted and provided with dresser, shelves 


FIRST- FLOOR: PLAN. 
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cupboards. The servants’ porch is a large 
one, and is inclosed with glass in winter. 
Passing from the kitchen through the but- 
ler’s pantry the servants’ stairway and hall 
is reached, which contains the open stair- 
way, rising from the first to the third floor, 
and underneath which the stairs to the cel- 
lar descend. ‘The main hall and front door 
is reached from this servants’ hall. 

The arrangement of the second floor 
plan is most excellent, presenting a series 
of rooms which are well lighted and 
ventilated. 

The entire floor is trimmed with white 
wood, which is treated with white paint. 
This floor contains the owner’s suite, which 
consists of two large bedrooms, with a bath- 
room placed between the two rooms. Each 
bedroom is fitted with large closets, and 
there is a passageway, provided with ward- 


rear, while at the front it is within three 
steps of being on the level of the first floor. 

These conveniences, while seemingly of 
secondary importance, are, as a matter of 
fact, of the utmost value to the house, and 
quite frequently determine its utility and 
availability as a place of residence. Mr. 
White’s cellar is perhaps no more remark- 
able than any other well made, well built, 
fully equipped cellar; but its equipment is so 
complete, every part has been so well utilized 
and the space is so admirably made use of, 
that some special reference may be made to 
it. Hence it contains a cold storage cellar, 
a fuel-room, a fine set of heating apparatus, 
and other fixtures such as are needed in the 
mechanical maintenance of a house. 

Thus, both on the material and the ar- 
tistic side, as a pleasant place to live in, a 
pleasant house to see, and superbly situated, 
withal, this house enjoys advantages of a 
special sort that give it an individual in- 
terest. 

a aa ‘ Mr. Hobart A. Walker, of 31 Nassau 
The Library is Finished with Quartered Oak, Toned a Flemish Brown. The Bookcases Street, New York, was the architect. 
are Builtin. The Fireplace is Faced with Red Brick | 
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robes, extending the entire length of the 
passage, and from the floor to the ceiling. 
There is also three extra guest-rooms on 
this floor, one of which has a private bath- 
room. ‘The bathrooms have floors paved 
with tiles, walls wainscoted with white 
enameled tiles, and each contains porcelain — oS 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. y 
The bathrooms are large, well ventilated 
and lighted, and can be reached from the 
hall as well as from the rooms with which 
they are connected. There is also a large, 
well fitted linen closet, with window for 
light and air, which is a very proper fea- 
ture for the care of the household linen. 

The third floor contains the servant quar- 
ters and a large trunk-room, besides ample 
storage space. 

The basement is a fine one, and as the 
house is partly built on the side of a hill, 
it affords the possibility of the cellar bottom ae ae Se SE wai 
being on the level with the grade at the The Cheerful Hall is Trimmed with White, with Walls o 
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Swine Garden Altar 


The Revival of the Sun-Dial in the American Garden 


By Durando Nichols 


NE of the best examples of the revival 
of popular interest in gardens in this 
country is the rapid appearance of the 
old-time sun-dial on the walls of our 

(¥9} buildings and in our gardens. 
SH The sun-dial is supposed by many 
_ writers to have been almost coeval with man. Primitive 
_ man knew the two great divisions of the day and night. 
| Moreover, he plainly marked them, for he arose to 
| seek food with the sun, ate when he found it, and when 
night came he slept. As his intelligence advanced and 
he acquired a fixed habitation, to which he returned at 
night, he learned to observe more carefully the height 
of the sun in the heavens, and governed his movements 
by its position, though it must have been ages before 
any systematic attempt was made to divide the day into 
fixed periods. 

The first knowledge of the dial, however, seems to 
have been associated with the Egyptians about the 
seventh century B. C. The credit of the invention and 
first use of the gnomon and dial combined as one in- 
strument has been variously attributed to the Greeks. 
In Rome, at the beginning of the fifth century B. C., 
the two natural divisions of the day were night and 
| morning, as mentioned in the twelve tables of the laws, 
and it was not till 450 B. C. that noonday was added. 
The first sacred historical mention of the dial is found 
in the Second Book of Kings, twentieth chapter. 

For over two thousand years the dial hasbeen the time- 
keeper of the human race, “‘simple, silent and sublime,” 
though surely, pointing to the passing hour until it has be- 
come almost a thing of the past and to many of us a name 
only. Possessed, when it has a motto, of both body and soul, 
this primitive register of the fleeting hour has a natural charm 
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1—A Sun-Dial on a Beautifully Carved Pedestal of Classic Design 


for the thoughtful that is enhanced by the beauty of its 
surroundings; for whether half buried by the rank grass in 
a sunny corner of an old garden whose unclipped trees 
threaten to part it from the sun, or perched high upon the 


of “ Yaddo,” Saratoga, New York 


2—The Sun-Dial in the Bay of the Upper Terrace of the Garden 3—The Form of the Pedestal is Good 


Because of its Simplicity 
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estal of varying material, shape and pretension surmounted 
by a sun-dial of interesting character, but this has now be- 
come so rare that many people have never seen it. In the 
New England States, particularly in the vicinity of Boston, 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, there are still 
many of the old-time sun-dials to be found which are in com- 
paratively good state of preservation, and still linger in use 
in the front of court houses, churches and in many old gar- 
dens. Most of these, however, are of English make. There 
is an old dial in the yard of Grace Church, in Broadway, 
and another on the Dutch Reform Church, in West End 
Avenue, both in the city of New York. There is an old 
dial on the campus of Yale University which has been fre- 
quently stolen, and upon one of these periodical vacations, 
which the dial so frequently took, one of the professors, de- 
termined to learn who did the mischief, interrogated his 
class; one member, when being questioned, replied, “No, 
sir, I do not know, but I conclude it must be procrastination, 
as it is said to be the thief of Time.”’ There are two sun- 
dials at Princeton University, one carved in stone on the wall 
of the library and another on the front of the Pyne dorm- 
itory building; since Princeton places her dials on her walls 
she may have taken the advisable suggestion from Yale’s 
experience. Some of the old dial faces were made of pewter, 
and one of these still remains over the gateway of Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, in Boston, Mass. 
The most primitive mode of knowing the midday hour 
was by a ‘“‘noon mark,” a groove cut or a line drawn on door 
4—“An Uaisdal Tem plelikes Seuine fore Susi or window sill, which indicated the meridian hour by a 
shadow thrown on this noon mark. A step in advance was 
made when a simple metal sun-dial was affixed to the window 
gable of some old house, church or public building, it is sill, instead of cutting the rude noon mark. After that the 
invariably picturesque. dial was set on a pedestal near the kitchen window, as I 
From the twelfth to the sixteenth century the history of have seen it, so that all the housewife had to do was to glance 
dialing is a blank, and it was not till the Renascence that it through the window to learn the time of day. 
again took its place among the many thinkers of the period. Sun-dials were used by George Washington. He had three 
Throughout all Europe, and particularly. in 
England, are to be found many fine old specimens 
of the sun-dial. ‘To those who know them there 
is a fascination about the time-worn dials of 
Europe, as well as those to be found on buildings 
and in the old gardens of America, moss covered eae ae ae 
and weather beaten, with their quaintly carved Ne Kes ae 
mottoes that strive to impress upon the passer-by 
the fleeting nature of time. ‘There is a certain 
poetry in the thought of the sun itself recording 
on the carved stone the passing hour that no clock 
with all its mechanism can ever have. ‘That 
poetry has perhaps been most aptly expressed by 
Charles Lamb, when he says: ‘“‘What a dead thing 
is a clock, with its ponderous embowelments of 
lead and brass, its pert and solemn dulness of 
communication, compared with the simple altar- 
like structure and silent heart language of the old 
dial! It stood as the garden god of Christian 
gardens. Why is it almost everywhere banished ? 
If its business uses be superseded by more elab- 
orate inventions, its moral uses, its beauty, might 
have pleaded for its continuance. It spoke of 
moderate labors, of pleasures not protracted after 
sunset, of temperance and good hours. It was 
the primitive clock, the horologe of the first 
world. Adam could scarce have missed it in 
Paradise! The shepherd carved it out quaintly 
in the sun, and turning philosopher by the very 
occupation, provided it with mottoes more touch- 
ing than tombstones.” oo 
A century or more ago, in the gardens of the 5—The Position of this Sun-Dial Gives the Impression that it Stands as a 
American Colonies, there might be seen a ped- Sentinel to the Arched Entrance Way of the Garden 
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of them, the most important one being placed in front of his 
home at Mount Vernon. The old dial which stood in the 
garden of Mary Washington, the mother of George Wash- 
ington, still stands in Fredericksburg. Ring and pocket dials 
were used one hundred and fifty years ago. A very appro- 
priate motto for one is, ‘‘Set me right and use me well and 
I ye time to you will tell.” 

The introduction of mottoes on the sun-dial appears to 
have come into use with dial making. Where could a short 
moral lesson, a suggestion, or inspiring thought be better 
placed? The most heedless or indifferent could not fail to 
see the instructive words. The mottoes were frequently in 
Latin, a few in Greek or Hebrew, but the old English mot- 
toes seem the most appealing. What a graceful appeal from 
the dial to the sun is this, ‘ook on me that I may be looked 
on.” Another old English motto, ‘I only reckon the bright 
hours,” so true of the dial face dependent on the sunshine, 
so suggestive of deep reflection upon every one’s experience 
of this checkered life! 
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the value of one-third of a dollar, dated February 17, 
on one side of which was a chain of links bearing the name 
of the thirteen original States, inclosing a sunburst bearing 
the words ‘‘American Congress, we are one’’ 
posite side there was a print of a sun-dial on which was in- 
scribed the following motto, ‘“Fugio.” ‘‘Mind your busi- 
ness.’ The origin of this motto may be of interest. 
taken from one placed in the Inner Temple, in London, of 
which the following story is told. A dialer had been in- 
structed by the Benchers to send at a certain hour to get a 
motto to place under the dial in the Inner Temple; when 
the man arrived at the library at the appointed hour he 
found a surly old man poring over a musty book. To him 
he said, ‘‘Please, sir, the gentlemen told me to call this hour 
for a motto for the sun-dial.”’ “Begone about your business,”’ 
was the testy reply. The man painted the words under the 
dial, and the chance words seemed so appropriate to the 
Benchers that they were never removed. 

To the architect the sun-dial finds its place, for how many 


L7G, 


on the Op- 


It was 


6—A Sun-Dial of the Italian Style with an Ornate Pedestal 


In Sir Walter Scott’s grounds at Abbotsford there is a 
sun-dial, on the face of which is inscribed this motto, ‘‘For 
the night cometh.”’ 

There is a certain sense of humor attached to the follow- 
ing motto, of English origin: 


‘Time wastes us, our bodies and our wits, 
And we waste Time, so Time and we are 
quits. 


The following motto, 


Life’s but a shadow, 
Man’s but dust, 
This dyall sayes, 


“ Dy all we must,” 


is of English origin, and is frequently seen, but I must con- 
fess that it is too poor to be associated with so beautiful a 
thought as a sun-dial inspires. 

The figure of a sun-dial played an interesting part in the 
early history of the United States, for in the first notes 
issued for currency by the American Congress was one for 


aie. 


7—A Pedestal, Copy of an Old Roman Altar 


awkward spaces of a blank wall have been covered with a 
blind window, or a senseless ornament, that a dial with its 
carved and painted face would have better filled, as is shown 
in the illustration Figure 11, and on which is inscribed, ‘I 
mark time, dost thou?’’ and at the bottom of which is 
‘Tempus fugit’’—time flies. 

In many of the formal gardens planned by skilled archi- 
tects sun-dials are now springing up to the importance of 
forming the central keynote to the whole general scheme 
of a garden, and is one of the objects of the greatest beauty 
and interest. The sun-dial, Figure 2, which is placed in the 
bay of the upper terrace in the garden of ‘‘Yaddo,”’ at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., is especially beautiful with its metal face rest- 
ing on a marble slab, supported on two carved standards of 
classic design representing lions, which are copies of those 
two splendid standards unearthed in the house of Cornelius 
Rufus, of Pompeii, and which may now be seen in that 
famous dwelling, restored in that ancient city; these standards 
were made with the permission and under the supervision of 
the Italian Government for the owner of the garden of 
“Yaddo,”” Mr. Spencer Trask. Upon the metal face of the 
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dial is inscribed a very appropriate motto from the pen of 
the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of which the following is a copy: 


Hours fly, 
Flowers die, 
New Days, 
New ways, 
Love stays. 


At the base there is another inscription carved as follows: 


Time. 

‘Too slow for those who Wait, 
‘Too swift for those who Fear, 
‘Too long for those who Grieve, 
‘Too short for those who Rejoice, 
But for those who Love 

‘Time is 

Eternity. 


The sun-dial in the garden of “Avonwood Court,” the 
estate of Charles E. Mather, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., as shown 
on the cover, faces the house and forms the central position 
of the garden from which all the garden walks radiate. It 
was designed by Percy Ash, and can be regarded as a model 
of simple outlines, good proportions, careful placing and 
symmetrical setting, for it is in the right site in relation to 
the surrounding flower beds and general outlines of the 
garden. As a “garden altar’ it is most appropriately 
placed at the top of a platform of three circular steps, of 
ample proportions and suitable height, that its pedestal is of 
the right size and is not so high but one can look down upon 
its face to see the dial’s response to one’s question, “What’s 
the time o’ day?” 

The sun-dial, Figure 8, in the garden of ‘“Drum- 
thwacket,” the estate of Mrs. Taylor Pyne, Esq., at Prince- 
ton, N. J., has a very handsome carved pedestal of white 
marble which supports a bronze face, the astronomical part 
being accurately laid out by one of the Paulist Fathers, the 
Rey. Clarence E. Woodman. 

Mr. A. J. Manning designed the sun-dial, Figure 6, form- 
ing the central figure in the garden of Alfred J. Nathan, 
Esq., at Elberon, N. J. It is of the Italian style, and has a 


9—A Sun-Dial Support on a Pedestal of Field Stone 
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carved pedestal of marble showing carved lions’ feet at the 
base and garlands of flowers at the top. It has a bronze face 
on which is engraved ‘““Time and tide wait for no man,” 
which is very appropriate on account of its close proximity 
to the sea. 


8—A Sun-Dial in the Garden of “‘ Drumthwacket” 


In the garden of H. J. Verner, Esq., at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
is a sun-dial, Figure 9, which is unusual in its character. It 
has a face of antique bronze, supported on a pedestal of field 
stone, built circular in form, and roughly, so as to permit 
vines to entwine themselves in such a manner as to give the 
impression that they, too, were eager to climb to the top and 
learn the time of day. ‘Time is valuable,” is engraved 
upon its bronze face. 

Bigelow Williams, Esq., has erected, in the garden of his 
summer home in Nantucket, Mass., a sun-dial, Figure 4, 
with an unusual setting in its relation to the temple-like 
structure of which it forms a part. One can imagine, seated 
around the semicircular settee, a group of ancient astron- 
omers, asking its many questions, to which the dial wearily 
responds, by saying: 


Abuse me not, I do no ill, 

I stand to serve thee with good will; 
As careful then be sure thou be, 

To serve thy God as I serve thee. 


At the rear of the house of Maxwell Wyeth, Esq., at 
Rosemont, Pa., may be seen upon the terrace a sun-dial, 
Figure 3, resting on a low standard in the form of a classic 
column, which is cut out of limestone. The form is good, 
as it should be, and is far more preferable than those of a 
more ornate character, and is in keeping with the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

In the garden of F. H. Davis, Esq., at Elizabeth, No J 
there is an antique sun-dial, Figure 7, of the 18th century, 
which rests upon a limestone pedestal, designed by C. P. H. 
Gilbert. The pedestal is a copy of an old Roman altar with 
the zodiac carved around its top. 
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10—A Sun-Dial which forms the Central Figure for the 
Grass Walks of a Garden 


William M. Ostrander, Esq., has erected in the garden 
of his home, at Ogontz, Pa., a sun-dial, Figure 5, designed 
by Lawrence Vissher Boyd. Its position in relation to the 
garden is such as to give the impression that it stands as a 
sentinel in front of the arched entrance way to the garden. 
It has a pedestal constructed of hardwood, in classic form, 
which rests upon a stone foundation. The dial is of stone 
with bronze metal points. 

There is a very beautiful dial, Figure 1, placed in the 
center of the grassed lawn of the estate of J. O. Gilmore, 
Esq., at Overbrook, Pa. ‘The pedestal, very delicate in its 
form, is carved in an exquisite manner. 

Mr. James Boyd, of Haverford, Pa., has a dial, Figure 
10, of excellent design, and its true beauty lies in 
its simplicity and in its relation to the garden. It 
forms the central figure for the grassed walks which 
are lined on both sides with many beautiful grow- 
ing plants and flowers. On the face of the dial is 
cut the following inscription: ‘“‘He who sleeps the 
morning through, in the afternoon his work 
must do.” 

There have been many sun-dials made with 
flowers and boxwood, and it was a pretty device of 
the gardener, recorded by Marvel, who in the days 
of artificial gardening made a dial out of herbs and 
flowers. 

A very excellent motto for a sun-dial is: 


The hours which my faithful shadows point 
out to thee, 
Remember, have been taken from thy life. 


The dial jests the clock when it says: 


A clock the time may roughly tell. 
I never if the sun shine well. 
A sad reminder is given to us of the fleeting hour 
in the following motto: 


The last hour to many, perhaps to thee. 


“IT embrace all hours” and “I wait for no one” 
are good inscriptions for a dial, as well as ‘“Time 
is short and life is fleeting.”’ 

Macbeth gives one good motto: “Life is but a 
walking shadow.” A similar motto is, ‘‘As a 
shadow, such is life,’ and another, ‘“‘Shadows are 
and like shadows depart.” 


A motto containing a certain amount of merri- 
ment is: 
Be the day weary, 


Be the day long, 
Soon it shall ring to evensong. 
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And then there is another: 


I mark not the hours unless they be bright, 
I mark not the hours of darkness and night; 
My promise is solely to follow the sun, 

And point out the course his chariot doth run. 

Stained glass sun-dials are very beautiful, and there is an 
adaptability about them that makes them suited to a variety 
of designs. The hours are read from the inside, the shadow 
being cast by an exterior projecting gnomon, which is not 
visible, and are numbered the same as a clock, from right to 
left, instead of backward, as on the ordinary dial. 

Many of our suburban gardens and the gardens of the 
large country estates are beautified by the presence of the 
sun-dial, many of the old antique dials being resurrected and 
placed in important positions in the gardens; and when we 
gaze on their silent gnomons pointing to the sky through 
night and storm, waiting but the sunshine to perform their 
duties, a perfect emblem of faith unfailing, 

True as the dial to the sun, though it be not shone upon, 
we find ourselves wondering, with David Copperfield, ‘“‘Is 
the sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell the time again?” 
*Tis an old sun-dial, dark with many a stain, 
In summer crowned with drifting orchard bloom, 


‘ricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 
And white in winter like a marble tomb. 


La 


I say, then, spare and reverence the old sun-dial wherever 
you may find it; I say more, if you have a fine sunny lawn 
requiring some ornament upon it, instead of rearing a bad 
plaster bit of mock statuary, or a cheap iron urn, rear a sun- 
dial of good pattern, and if carefully lineated and fixed ac- 
cording to the latitude of your homestead it will be one 
thing about your premises that will always tell the truth. 
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11—The Sun-Dial Used as a Substitute f 


or the Unsightly Blind Window 
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‘“Myntoon,’ a Mediaeval Castle in Shasta, California 


By Enos Brown 


4. N THE far northern part of the State of 
¥ California, the most magnificent natural 
object in the United States lifts its white, 
snow-clad summit nearly 15,000 feet above 
sea level. The base of Mt. Shasta is three 
hundred miles in diameter, and within this 
circle lies a country covered for the most part with primeval 
forests and broken up into valleys and elevations, through 
which hundreds of rivulets, howing.from never disappearing 
banks of snow, seek a 
lower level, finally to be 
lost in the larger vol- 
umes of the Pit and 
McCloud rivers. Of all 
California 
McCloud is the most 
limpid, clear and im- 


rivers the 


pressive. Its flow is in- 
cessant and rapid. From 
its source in the crest of 
Mt. Shasta to its junc- 
tion with the Pit it falls 
14,000 feet. Its course 
is a succession of water- 
falls and its long mean- 
derings havenevera rest- 
ful moment. Its banks, 
up to the timber line, 
pass through a region of 
pine forests, many of the 
trees of a size which 
excites amazement. A 
series of mountain lakes 
spread over the country 
and with the streams are 
alive with trout. The 
woods also abound in 
game, the very largest 
carnivora of the Conti- 
nent finding in their vast 
and thinly populated re- 
gion a congenial home. 
The entire. siecle ron 
is a Western Adiron- 
dack—infinitely greater 
than the original. To its 
other delights, hundreds 
of healing springs 
abound, hot and cold, 
and to these attractions 
add that of a pure, 
stimulating atmosphere, heavy with the odors of piny woods, 
and it will be well understood why citizens from other parts 
of the State are more and more seeking this healthful and 
secluded region to regain lost health and recuperate from 
the fatigue of too strenuous careers of society or business. 

At an elevation of 3,000 feet, on a site close to the banks 
of the McCloud River, selected for the inspiring view of Mt. 
Shasta which it affords, as well as the magnificent prospect 
visible in every other direction, Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
has built a summer home—‘‘Myntoon,”’ it has been named— 
which for originality of design, massive, picturesque and 


The Structure Stands on an Elevation of 3,000 Feet, not far from the Banks 
of the McCloud River 


attractive, it would be difficult to surpass. Here on the 
slopes of the great Western mountain has been reproduced, 
in every minute particular, a feudal castle of medieval times, 
as perfect in architecture and interior furnishings as those 
structures which were the pride of overlords of Germany 
centuries ago, modified only to meet the exigencies of modern 
habits and life. Fortunately the architects were not limited 
in the construction, motive, material, color and form by 
economic considerations, and were enabled to develop the 
ideas of the owner and 
produce a structure cor- 
rect as to historical tra- 
dition as well as to em- 
body a true idea Wom 
baronial life on Euro- 
pean frontiers toward 
the end of the Gothic 
period, and to harmo- 
nize it with the great 
trees which surround 
the castle, the beautiful 
river rushing by, and in 
the seclusion from the 
outside world maintain 
the inspiration which 
the unequaled and 
splendid environment of 
the situation affords. 

The plan of Sam 
castle was made to con- 
form to the original 
character and slope of 
the ground and to fit 
into a cluster of enor- 
mous trees which grew 
upon it. Considerations 
of sunlight and prospect 
also influenced the form 
adopted. [he dimen- 
sions of the structure 
are great enough to 
admit the introduction 
of all the necessary de- 
tail which it was de- 
cided to incorporate into 
it. From east to west, 
the length of the castle 
proper is 120 feet, the 
greatest width, from 
north to south, being 56 
feet. A great cellar ag 
feet in depth, extends below the entire structure. The 
foundation walls are 6 feet thick. 

The axis of the castle is the central tower, 75 feet in ex- 
treme height and built of stone throughout. Halls, being 
a modern innovation, were discarded, the ene referred to in 
the plan representing the piscatoribus or lavatory, where the 
spoils of the chase were displayed and the hunters cleaned 
up their arms and washed away the evidences of the conflict. 
In the chamber below is the wine cellar. ‘There are six stories 
of sleeping-rooms, entered from the tower through doors 
placed at each half revolution of the stone stairway. 
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The Great Living-Room, Eighty Feet Long and Thirty-Six Feet Wide, is Illuminated at One End by a Stained Glass Window of Thirteenth 
Century Design. The Room takes the Place of a Mediaeval Chapel; the Place of the Altar is Occupied by a Fireplace 
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The Castle was Designed to Conform with the Site and to Harmonize with the Clusters of Giant Trees that Surround it. Crowning Walls 
on the Tower and Main Building, as well as Projecting Attics, were Necessary because of Heavy Snowfalls 
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A Great Fireplace, in which a Man Can Stand, Separates 
the Alcove from the Living-Room 


The stone of which “Myntoon” is constructed was 
quarried near-by, and is a bluish gray lava, common to the 
locality, a stone of enduring quality and fine texture. The 
massive timbers were felled upon the estate and shaped in a 
neighboring sawmill. The walls are massive in fact as in 
appearance, and the impression of great strength is fully 
borne out in construction as suitable to the character of an 
edifice representative of great qualities for defense. ‘The 
buttresses are designed to accentuate the solidity of the struc- 
ture as well as to give stiffness to the walls, tower and roof. As 
it was impossible to have the modern porch without creating 
opposition to the prejudices of the higher senses, this archi- 
tectural feature was dispensed with and medieval substitutes 
adopted, hence the entrance loggia, outer stairs, terrace to 
dining-room, ete. 

Crowning walls on tower and main building with project- 
ing attic was architecturally necessary owing to the occasional 
immense snowfalls, many feet deep, which if not provided 
for would crush roofs not protected against such an emer- 
gency. ‘lo harmonize the tints of the building with the en- 
vironment, and to create a color scheme in unison with the 
gray of the Shasta forest, bright red for the tiles was mani- 
festly too brilliant and glaring. A green, glazed tile were 
selected, and as they were not to be had in this country were 
especially manufactured in Holland. The temporary bridge 
spanning the McCloud River in the foreground is to be re- 
placed by a stone arch 100 feet in length. 

To impart a medieval type to the exterior of the castle 
was a task easy enough for the designer, whose difficulty lay 
in the successful treatment of the interior, and to create, as a 
whole, an impression of absolute harmony both without and 
within. In this respect a notable success was attained. The 
great living-room is the principal feature of the interior and 
is 80x36 feet in dimensions and 36 feet high to the apex of 
the roof. ‘The walls of stone, where the buttresses join, are 
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7 feet thick. The timber construction is without ties. On 
the west is the alcove, lighted by a great stained glass window 
of thirteenth century design, and fabricated in Holland. Be- 
tween the alcove and the living-room is a great fireplace, with 
an opening in which a full grown man can stand upright. The 
room is the chapel of the ancient castle, but the altar is re- 
placed by the fireplace. The west end of the room has its 
fireplace also. The hangings are tapestry, of antique design, 
and, as in earlier periods, serve to conceal the stone walls 
and to add to the medieval atmosphere of the apartment. 
The chandelier of the room is Gothic in pattern. The 
dining-room follows closely the living-room in general effect, 
and has also a double fireplace. The tables stand against 
the walls, the guests sitting on benches. ‘The furniture in 
all the rooms is Gothic. 

The kitchen wing is approached from the dining-room 
through the butler’s hall, and is spacious and well appointed. 
Its dimensions are 40x40 feet and include a room for the 
servants. It is entered from the outside through a porte- 
coulisse and stairway. This wing has a foundation of rubble 
stone. ‘The upper construction is one-half each, stone and 
rubble, and is surmounted by an attic of light-gray slate. 

The cellar extends under the entire main building to a 
depth of 15 feet and contains storeroom for various pur- 
poses and the steam heating apparatus for the castle. A rear 
entrance porch gives access. ‘he entire structure presents a 
fair idea of conditions in the feudal period before forests 
had disappeared from European countries. A critic has 
found fault with the prominence of the kitchen wing, but 
this will be modified with the growth of shrubbery. The 
pain and sorrow of the feudal age is not depicted, but all 
else is so interwoven with the forest that the influence the 
structure wields leaves the mind and body healthier for hay- 
ing been a guest at ‘““Myntoon.”’ ‘The architects of this in- 
teresting structure are Maybeck and White, San Francisco. 


The Chief Feature of the Exterior is a Central Tower 
Seventy-Five Feet in Height 
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Helps to Home Building 


The Simple House 


IMPLICITY is one of the choicest and 
rarest of qualities in house design. It is so 
rare that its surpassing merits are little un- 
derstood. It is the fussy, overornamented, 
aggressive house that attracts attention— 

4 which, of course, is something quite different 
from winning admiration. The simple house has completely 

opposite characteristics. It is simple, quiet, unassuming, un- 
aggressive; it is modest, retiring, gentle; it is restful, peaceful 

and satisfying. Are not these qualities to be desired in a 
house? Are they not precious facts well worth their cost? 

For the primary purpose of a house is not to be seen but to 
be of some practical use. It is a shelter and a home. It is a 
shelter first of all and in the earliest sense; it is a home be- 
cause civilization has developed the home idea, of which the 
house, from this point of view, is but the expression. There 
is nothing in these elementary principles which requires a 
house to be fussy and extravagant, loud and boisterous, self- 
assertive and aggressive. These are simply vulgarities that 
have been thoughtlessly added to the house from time to 
time, without thought of its own meaning and without regard 
to the real effect they produce. 

Almost from the earliest times of which history tells us, 
mankind has given his house a more or less ornamental char- 
acter. hese attempts, at the first, were so exceedingly crude 
that to modern eyes they have no ornamental quality and 
would not be so classed did they not indicate a manifest at- 
tempttobemore than the strictly utilitarian. The development 
of the ornamental aspects of house building proceeded apace 
with the development of the structural aspects. As man 
learned how to build better and more sumptuous dwellings 
he knew the better how to apply ornamental ideas to them, 
and hence designed houses which were not only suited to the 
needs of the epoch in which they were erected, but which were 
often beautiful and imposing. 

But this beauty was not slapped on, piled up, thrust in; it 
did not take the form of impossible roofs, of strange shapes, 
of carved bits added for no reason at all; it was not something 
added on “for show.’ Not one of these, nor any similar 
circumstance, led in the development of the ornamental aspects 
of houses. The cardinal fact taught by the history of 
domestic architecture is that whatever beauty a house has 
had in any period previous to our own has been due to its 
structural qualities. That is to say, good ornament is not 
put onto a building, but is developed from its structural lines. 

This certainly is not what is done when a string of fret- 
work is hung around a house, or when a cornice is supported 
by meaningless brackets, or when odd roofs and strange 
towers are added for no purpose whatsoever save for their 
“looks.” This is not what happens when structure is de- 
parted from, when truth and dignity are subordinated to 
“‘fancy’”’ ornaments. 

It is impossible to depart from the structural in any archi- 
tectural undertaking with any degree of safety. Architecture 
is construction, although some very good critics think con- 
struction only becomes architecture when it has a certain 
ornamental or beauty character. No one should avoid this 
contention with more alacrity than the house builder, for 
unless he does so he will immediately fall into the fatal error 
of overornamenting his house in order to transform it into 
what he supposes will be a work of beauty and of art. Poor 
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art, that it must find such excuses for its being! Poor archi- 
tecture, that it must look to such means for its attractiveness ! 
Poor house builder, that he can be so ignorant and so deluded 
as to what is best for him to do! And poor us, who may have 
to view his handiwork day by day, marvel at its singularity 
and ponder over what sort of a person could be responsible 
for it! 

The home builder must remember that he is responsible 
for his house to himself. ‘There are other responsibilities he 
assumes in home building, but the public will, in every case, 
hold him entirely responsible for anything he builds. Hence 
the importance that is attached to the exterior of houses, for 
it is by the exterior that the merits of any house will be 
measured by every one who has not entry to it. Hence also 
the passion for external beauty, the desire to live in a hand- 
some house, the wish to surpass one’s neighbors in the 
elegance of one’s abode and other rivalries of like nature, 
some of them harmless in themselves, some of them of no 
especial importance to any one, but all helping in the move- 
ment for notable outsides. 

If this is really the tendency of the day, what chance has 
the simple house? It has exactly the same chance that a well 
made tailor-made gown has among the frills and furbelows 
of the fancy dressmaker. The comparison, perhaps, is a 
homely one, but it is not far-fetched. It expresses the exact 
truth: the simple house is the tailor-made house. It has dis- 
tinction in its sobriety; it has merit in its quiet; it has charm in 
its obvious retirement. 

The simple house ts, of all houses, the most difficult to de- 
sign. It calls for more thought, it demands more care, it 
necessitates greater study, it requires greater effort. It is 
never an easy task to design a good house, for no good work 
of any sort is produced without effort. But it is a particularly 
dificult matter to design a simple house, because the effect 
of the whole is to be produced by the house itself—by its 
structural parts—without any help from adventitious orna- 
ment, fancy parts, or extraneous ideas. 

The simple house must not only be simple, but it must be 
good. Its simplicity is not that of mere bareness—that is 
something quite different. Simplicity in house design does 
not mean a mere denuding of ornament or its deliberate 
omission; it means that the house must be designed in a simple 
way that is also beautiful. Simplicity of design is based on 
structural development. In the hands of the skilled designer 
these structural lines become also lines of beauty. The con- 
struction, therefore, becomes beautiful construction, and the 
simple house is achieved in a natural, beautiful way. 

Plainness, severity, commonplaceness, barrenness, must not 
be confused with simplicity. “There must be artistic effort or 
the house will be completely wanting in external merit. A 
fussy house will not necessarily be made beautiful by stripping 
it of its ornament. It may be bettered—at least it will be 
rid of unnecessary parts. The evil is more deeply rooted than 
that; it lies in the very bone and sinew of the house, and the 
remedy, if there can be a remedy, must be applied to the 
whole structure. 

Mere plainness in house building has no positive qualities 
of excellence. A house that is merely plain, and with no other 
quality, has nothing else to recommend it. The simple house, 
on the other hand, has beauty in its simplicity, a beauty due 
to its fine lines and to the harmony of all the parts. 
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An Original Treatment of Tulip, Toning from Old Rose 
to Red Brown, for Halls 


FRG HE work of applying color on a given surface 
‘i by means of a stencil is comparatively easy, 
as this part of the work is merely mechanical, 
requiring practice to acquire deftness in 
handling the stencils. Considerable care is 
necessary to keep the work clean, for the 
constant moving of the stencil is apt to leave spots unless 
great vigilance is exercised. 

There are many ways of doing this kind of work, but it is 
absolutely necessary to adapt the designs to inevitable condi- 
tions common to all practical designs. In planning a stencil 
it must be borne in mind that the design should be broken up 
into small parts; the smaller they are the better; the ‘“‘ties”’ 


Cutting the Stencil with a Sharp 
Penknife 
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Stenciling with Dyes. 
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A Stencil in Greens, Browns and Reds, for a 
Dining-Room or Living-Room 


should never mar the design, for they are an essential part 
of it, and can be brought into the pattern in such a way that 
they do not obtrude themselves at all. The intentional ef- 
facing of the ties should never be done. The frank acceptance 
of the limitations of a stencil print is craftsmanlike and 
makes the stencil more interesting. 

In making designs for stencil treatment it will be found 
that the most successful are those that are simple and con- 
ventional. In the drawing of leaves, for instance, the vein- 
ing will become part of the ornament and the natural form 
of a flower will become more or less conventionalized if treat- 
ed judiciously with reticence and self-restraint, thereby insur- 
ing artistic strength. 
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The Colors can be Poured Back into the Bottles and are 
always Ready for Use 
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Conventional Flower Designed for Frieze or Portiere 


Many persons lack originality, and when this is so it is 
well to study the forms used as ornaments in fabrics and em- 
broidery of long ago. By copying these, and changing the 
designs with a liberal use of “ties,” they will be developed, 
and before long the hand will have grown accustomed to 
drawing good lines and curves, and individuality will soon 
follow. Many persons with no knowledge of drawing can 
become good stencilers. The way is made easy for them, asthe 
stores that supply artists’ materials provide stencils ready 
cut, and it is better to use these than to accept bad designs 
of your friends, or malformations of an untrained hand. 
Usually the designs sold are commonplace, and may be 
seen in other homes, which is a disadvantage. 

| There are various ways of making stencils. 
sign is perfected it must be traced off upon the prepared 
stencil paper. Manila paper is often used. After it has 
been saturated with a solution of equal parts of linseed oil 
and turpentine, to which has been added an amount of Japan 
dryer equal to one-sixth of the 
combined oil and turpentine, the 
design is cut with a sharp knife. 
Some prefer a small board, but 
a heavy piece of glass is more 
practical to cut the stencil on. 
This process of cutting is tedious, 
as care is required in cutting ac- 
curately and in avoiding slips of 
the knife on the ties. A thin coat 
of shellac laid on the stencil 
protects it from the wet pigments 
used in applying color. Very 
satisfactory results are obtained 
by making use of the prepared 
stencil paper, but it is not as dur- 
able as the treated manila pa- 
per, if the stencil should be used 
repeatedly. It is well to rule hor- 
izontal and perpendicular lines 
through the center of the designs, 
sO as to. insure accuracy in match- 
ing the pattern when the stencil 
is moved. 

Oil paints or dyes are used for 
stenciling on fabrics. If oil 
paint is used it should be 
squeezed onto blotting paper, 
which will absorb some of the oil, 
so that when it is applied to the 
fabric there is not an outline of 


After the de- 
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Table Covers and Sideboard Cloths of Some 
Well Designed Stencils 


Wave and Mermaid Frieze 


oil around the design. The drawback in using oil paints is 
the dificulty of matching colors when the work is not done 
at one time, for if enough material is mixed one day, and if it 
is left overnight, it changes somewhat and needs turpentine, 
which will modify the color slightly. 

Dyes are much less troublesome to use, as they can be 
bottled, and every time they are used are exactly the same 
shade. ‘The dyes of commerce I find useless, as they fade 
when used on curtains which are exposed to the sun’s rays. 
After many experiments with all kind of dyes, I have found 
a friend at court in one of the proprietors of a very large dye- 
house who makes dyes for my especial needs, and since then 
sun and the washtub have no terrors. With half a dozen 
colors, all other shades can be made, until the right color is 
obtained. Here experience in handling colors and the cultiva- 
tion of a natural sense for color guide the stenciler. 

When applying the colors, take a small quantity on the 
brush and rub it into the fabric without clogging the mesh of 
the material. It will be found by 
experience that scrimand bobbinet 
need a lighter touch than crash 
or linen. Some fabrics like sash 
curtains demand that the design 
shall be equally strong on both 
sides, which is accomplished by 
going over it twice. If the stencil 
is two feet long, by the time the 
end is reached the part done first 
will be dry enough for another 
application before the stencil is 
removed. 

The work is fascinating, and 
practice soon makes a _ good 
craftsman. It can be used in 
many ways, but is especially at- 
tractive on curtains of muslin, 
nets, denims, linens,  velvets 
and portieres. Screens also have 
many possibilities. A design in 
red tones on red Indian print or 
burlap may be used, while an- 
other stencil applied over the 
other in gold can be made to look 
very rich. A few flying birds 
done in gold over a red floral de- 
sign look particularly well. 

The Japanese have made sten- 
ciling a fine art; the breaks in the 
lines, the crossing of stems are all 
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than appear to have been made in the figure, although liter- 
ally used in the waves, they really are there, but have been 
cut so small they do not give strength enough to the drapery, 

Oil colors or fresco colors should be used on walls in 
preference to dyes; oil color, of course, is the most durable, as 
itcanbewashed without injuring the stencil decoration. Small 
geometrical patterns can be stenciled round the trims of the 
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For Dining-Room Sash Curtains on Scrim or Bobbinet 
Natural Colors and Coarse, Unbleached Muslin 
Give the Best Effect 
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turned to account: sometimes a shadowy effect is given by first 
stenciling a strong design and afterward applying a second 
stencil of a series of vertical lines. “The Japanese are so far 
ahead of the westerners in attaining good results that few 
have attempted the intricacy of their designs. 

For curtains, a simple continuous border design looks 
better than one with isolated figures. A running vine, or a 
geometrical pattern, or a composition of waving lines all 


The Curtains are Scrim; the Pillow Hand-Woven 
and Stenciled in Deep Blue on Blue and White 


doors and windows of a room, but usually it is best to employ 


make good borders. 
a painter to apply them, as an unpractised person is apt to 


Designs for friezes should be very bold and decided, and 


the ties further apart than in curtain designing. In the 1l- 
lustration of a flower motif used as a frieze decoration, the 
design is so ingeniously adapted to its method of reproduc- 
tion that the carefully introduced ties have become part of 
the design. 

The frieze of waves and mermaid requires more “ties” 


find the work very tiring, holding the stencil in place with one 
hand and applying the color with the other; it needs practice 
to get good results. ‘This difficulty can be overcome by 
stenciling on burlap or muslin, and afterward having the 
work put in place by a paper hanger or upholsterer. The 
work is full of interesting surprises and becomes absorbing. 


A “Double” Chrysanthemum 


F THE growing of new chrysanthemums and of 
the development of new types and forms there is 
scarcely an end. Each year brings forth its new 

series of new varieties, many of them comprising plants 
of extraordinary beauty, and most of them thoroughly 
well deserving the attention of the plant lover and of the 
plant grower. That the chrysanthemum has improved 
under this stimulating rivalry is one of the most interesting 
facts in contemporary horticulture. It repeats, of course, 
what has been the history of other plants in popular favor. 

Quite the newest development of the chrysanthemum 
was included among the exhibits at a recent horticultural 
show in Paris. It was a new and magnificent flower: 
‘“new’’ by reason of the structural form of its great blooms, 
and “‘magnificent”’ because of its size and its color, which is 
a beautiful rich pink. For want of a better description the 
flower has been designated as “‘double.”” As a matter of 
fact, the ordinary chrysanthemum is of the kind popularly 
termed “‘double.’’ But this new flower introduces a new 
type of double flower, since its form is that of two flowers, 
one superimposed above the other. It has been named 
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Inexpensive English Houses That Might Be Adapted 


to American Uses 


By Sydney Hungerford 


HE Garden City movement in England at- 
tracted attention almost from its inception. 
Its purpose was the creation of villages and 
towns, planned in an artistic way to meet 
modern requirements, and provided with 

: well designed houses at moderate cost, the 

whole adapted to the needs of workingmen. Several experi- 

ments of this sort have been made in that country. ‘That 
their sociological interest is very great is, of course, apparent ; 
and that they have an artistic interest, far surpassing in this 
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only solution of the problem was to provide inexpensive 
sanitary houses in the country within easy access of the work- 
shops. He decided, therefore, to make a practical experiment 
in social reform by building a model village at Bouenville. 

The village of Bouenville, which is in the northeast of 
Worcestershire, four miles southwest of Birmingham, has 
been built since 1895, but in 1900, when it contained about 
three hundred and seventy cottages, Mr. Cadbury secured the 
perpetuation of the scheme by handing the entire property, 
consisting of three hundred and thirty acres, with its cottages, 


Types of Houses in the Bouenville Settlement 


respect anything of the kind that has been attempted in 
America, is their great good fortune. 

One of the most interesting ventures of this sort is sup- 
plied by the Bouenville Village Trust, an estate which owes its 
existence to Mr. George Cadbury, of Northfield, near Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Cadbury wished to alleviate the evils which 
arose from unsanitary and insufficient housing accommoda- 
tion, and to secure for his work people in his cocoa factory the 
advantages of outdoor village life; he had made a study of 
existing social conditions among the working classes of the 
city, and realized what a terrible evil overcrowding in con- 
gested districts had become, and was convinced that the 


over to a board of trustees. The revenues of the estate are 
paid to the trustees and are solely applied to maintaining the 
property, to building new houses and to acquiring fresh 
land. Since then building has been steadily going on, until 
the number of houses erected is nearly six hundred. The 
village is not only intended for those who work in the cocoa 
works, but is open to any one wishing to enjoy its advantages. 
Every encouragement is given to those who rent the houses 
to beautify their homes and add to their appearance by culti- 
vating their gardens. [he average space allotted to each 
house is six hundred square yards, and every one is planned 
to occupy about one-quarter of the site upon which it is built. 
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Each garden is planted with fruit trees, and a staff of 
practical gardeners are kept for the benefit of the tenants, 
who can go to them for advice and help. The gardens are 
turned over to the tenants in perfect condition, and prizes 
are offered from time to time for well kept gardens. Lec- 
tures and classes on the subject are held, to keep up the inter- 
est in the cultivation of the gardens. 

The rents range from five dollars and a half a month, 
including rates, to fourteen dollars a month, and there are 
larger houses at higher prices. These contain on the second 
floor about five bedrooms and a bathroom. 

The latest cottages have been built with one large living- 
room instead of two smaller ones, as at first, with a kitchen 
containing a bath sunk in the floor, while the second story 
has three bedrooms surmounted by an attic. For small 
families there are houses with only two bedrooms. 

The architect, Mr. W. A. Harvey, has shown much skill 
in planning the cottages and in obtaining variety without 
adding to the cost of construction. The artistic appearance 
and the satisfactory accommodations have been accomplished 
by careful forethought. Every opportunity has been availed 
of to avoid monotony. ‘Thus while one or two patterns of 
windows, doors and door frames were used they were dis- 
tributed in such a way as to give no suggestion of monotony. 

By the addition of a baywindow, or a special treatment of 


A Group of Three Houses, with the Middle One Recessed 


a porch, or the use of rough cast or shingles, each house was 
given a distinct design, which added vastly to the interest of 
the village. 

In building three cottages, an attractive feature was in- 
troduced by recessing the middle one and forming a fore- 
court in front, while in another group of three houses the 
middle one was built long way on. In another case, where 
a row of houses were built, every other had some special 
detail of ornament, the unadorned ones affording relief to 
the others. 

Sometimes a roof would be run down to the top of the 
windows on the first floor, the large expanse of roof being 
broken by the chimneys and dormer windows. Adjoining 
a house of this type might be seen a roof extending to the 
second floor ceilings, and in this case the walls were broken 
by hexagon baywindows on the first and second floors. 

It is not the custom in England to build cellars beneath 
cottages; therefore these houses followed the usual custom, 
their only protection being beds of concrete with plenty of 
air bricks to thoroughly ventilate the ground floor joists. 
These were placed above the level of the ground around the 
house to prevent any water from accumulating under floors. 

One of the smallest types of houses were built in sets of 
four at the cost of $875 each, including the laying out of 
the garden. They contained a dining-room 13 ft. 6 in. by 
12 ft. 6 in. and kitchen ro ft. 6 in. by 7 ft., in which was a 
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Semidetached Houses of Quaint Design, with Walls of Rough Cast 
and with Shingled Roofs 


cabinet bath. The larder was placed under the staircase, 
while the outhouses, for coal, etc., adjoined the kitchen. On 
the second floor the bedroom was 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., and 
the back bedroom was 16 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft.; there was also 
a linen closet on this floor. ‘This type of house being one 
of the cheapest, simplicity and economy had been carefully 
studied. ‘Lhe roof ran uninterruptedly from end to end, 
and the chimneys were grouped together and brought to 
the highest point in the roof. 

One of the most picturesque buildings is the Village Inn, 
which was remodeled out of a dreary old farmhouse, and 
makes a pleasant halting place for the wayfarer. It has 
an Old World appearance, situated in a quaint old garden 
with sweet scented flowers and a sign swinging in the wind. 

One of the most beautiful and cheerful spots in the vil- 
lage is occupied by the homes for the old folks, called the 
Alms Houses, although this term has not the same signifi- 
cance there that it has in America. It is built in the form of 
a quadrangle, each side consisting of a row of two-roomed 
cottages, which overlook a well kept green. Picturesque 
seats and benches are placed against the walls of the houses 
and form a pleasant recreation place for the occupants. An 
old man or woman can do the small amount of work needed 
in these little cottages, the neighbors helping in cases of sick- 
ness. Every detail for their comfort has been thought out, 
and their last days are spent in peaceful ease. The writer 
was taken to see an old nurse who had grown old in the ser- 
vice of the family. With what pride she showed us the con- 


Two of the Least Expensive Cottages 
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veniences of her home; pretty curtains at her casement win- 
dows and geraniums blooming on the window sills gave a 
special charm to the little home, while the old woman, with 
her knitting, sitting by the open fire, and chatting happily of 


The Village Inn was Remodeled from an Old Farmhouse 


her good fortune, was evidence of the appreciation of what 
had been done for her comfort. 

Among the many good schemes in the planning of the 
houses is the arrangement that the living-room shall be freely 
accessible to fresh air and sun, and every room in the cot- 
tages contains a Tobin ventilator. The houses are roofed 
with hand-made tiles, which are so varied in tone that they 
lend a charm to the general aspect. Casement windows and 
leaded glass also add to their attractive appearance. 

In order to minimize the cost of building, compactness of 
plan was rigidly adhered to, nooks and recesses which add 
to artistic qualities of a house had to be dispensed with; there- 
fore the wall lines were as long and unbroken as possible. 

Aspect and prospect were points of care and attention, the 
larders were placed on the north or northeast side of the 
house, and the back yards so arranged that they were not 


Each Group 
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visible from the road. A wash on the clothes lines is con- 
sidered much more of an eyesore in England than it is here. 
The love of privacy is deeply implanted in every British 
heart, and in this village it will be noticed that every tiny 
garden possesses an inclosure and a little gate, which it would 
be as discourteous to leave unlatched as to leave the door 
open. 

The bath, an essential in every house, is, where the cottage 
is not the size to admit a bathroom, either sunk into the floor 
of the kitchen near the hearth, which is covered with a drain- 
ing board, or can be found in a settle or a table. Another plan 
of providing a bathtub was to provide a cabinet, a patent 
adjustable bath, hinged at the bottom of one end, and lowered 
from a wall cabinet, where it was kept in a vertical position, 
taking up very little space when not in use. The cost of this 
bath is less than $20, but the comfort of having it in a 
warm room makes it of real value. 

Many of the cottages have a combined scullery bath range 
and boiler. This combination utilizes the heat of the kitchen 
and also takes up very little space. The heating and cooking 
range form part of the division between the kitchen and scul- 
lery bathroom, the flue being coursed over the head of the 
bath. The grate, with its oven on one side and its twelve- 
gallon boiler on the other, is in the kitchen. Extra boiling 
water is obtained from raking the fuel into a secondary grate 
beneath the boiler. Clothes are boiled in the boiler, which 
is accessible from the scullery, and this boiler can be shut off 
from the kitchen when desired. ‘The scullery bathroom con- 
tains a full-sized enameled bathtub, supplied with hot and 
cold water, a shower bath sprinkler, and a steam exhaust, an 
efficient patent to prevent steam from permeating other 
rooms. 

One of the most popular of the Bouenville cottages, and 
one that realizes a profit of a clear four per cent., has been 
built on the following plan: 

First floor. Parlor, 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 3 in., with bay- 
window and fireplace; living-room, 14 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 9 
in., with French windows and fireplace; kitchen, 12 ft. 3 in. 
by 10 ft. 6 in.; larder, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. Porch and 
hall, also cloak space, is provided under the staircase. Out- 
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An Attractive Street, Well Made, Well Paved, and Flanked by Well Designed Houses 


houses in inclosed yard, and six hundred square yards of 
garden. ‘The second floor consists of three bedrooms and a 
bathroom, with hot and cold water, and there are mantel- 
shelves and hearths in each of the bedrooms. ‘The front 
room is 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft., the middle room is 14 ft. 6 in. 
by 11 ft. 6 in., and the third bedroom is ro ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 
3 in. The total cost of this house, including laying out of 
the garden and all extras, was $1,975. [he estimated net 
return was $80 a house, thus making a gain of four per cent. 

For building the houses the Staffordshire brindled bricks 
have mostly been used; they are very inexpensive and a pleas- 
ing variety of color is found in them, as they tone from a 
bright red to a deep purple blue. Hand-made roofing tiles 
and thick Welsh Precelly slates, and rustic peggies (more 
commonly known as shingles) have been used for roofing. 
Prof. R. Cresweeks, of the Birmingham School of Art, has 
executed some beautiful hand carving in many of his cot- 
tages, and his wrought-iron work plays an important part 
in the decorative appearance of the village shops. The eye 
is satisfied when seeing the many beautiful color schemes 
evolved by the use of green woodwork, warm toned bricks, 
whitewashed walls and red tiled roofs, outlined against 
masses of green foliage and beautiful scenery. 

As to all decoration in the interiors, artistic papers and 


picture moldings have been used, and some of the beautiful 
poster friezes may be seen in the better class of house. The 
residents have shown a remarkable readiness to catch the idea 
of homely simplicity, and have furnished their homes with 
artistic and suitable furniture. The curtains of the casement 
windows, for instance, were nearly all made of simple mus- 
lins and sprigged cottons, closely in harmony with the sur- 
roundings. 

In addition to the gardens belonging to each house, a 
large portion of the estate is reserved for the formation of 
parks and pleasure grounds. A playground is in use for the 
children, where they can play in perfect safety. 

Interesting as the village is as a type of successful low 
priced housings, its greatest interest to American readers must 
lie in the very great charm of the buildings and the beautiful 
and artistic character of the whole tract. It is a type of com- 
munity building such as does not exist in America. The 
homes are well designed and well built. In the matter of plan 
and of construction they of course meet English requirements, 
but with little change they could be adapted to American con- 
ditions. The low priced and cheaply rented house is the rar- 
est of all types of dwellings in America; but the example of 
Bouenville shows what can be done abroad under intelligent 
direction and by thoroughly competent designers. 
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Preparing Dinner 


OOKING, sewing and general housekeeping 
lessons have taught hundreds of girls of the 
New York public schools, and through 

: them their parents, how to live and to dress 

DEM better without increased expenditure; that a 

SAAS cleanly life is better than one lived amid dirt 
nd disorder. The object of these lessons is to teach the 
pupils to do the best possible with what they have. The re- 
ults have been more noticeable in the crowded districts of 
he East Side of New York City than in the homes of the 

‘ell-to-do, but they have been appreciable among the children 
yho live in detached houses and apartments as well as with 

he children who are numbered among the tenement dwellers. 
This feature of the public school work of New York City, 


| Home Work as Taught in Our Public Schools 


By Charles C. Johnson 


which is rarely understood by those not brought into im- 
mediate contact with it, is perhaps the most notable lesson 
in home making of the day. The pupil is not only taught to 
work with her hands, but is made to understand that the 
greatest success in the matters which she is considering fol- 
lows an intelligent partnership of head, hand and heart. 
Cooking lessons are first given girls of the grade in the 
grammar schools known as 7A. ‘This knowledge to be ac- 
quired, what is properly the initiatory course in cooking, con- 
sists of instruction concerning the equipment and care of the 
kitchen, entering into all the details concerning kitchen fur- 
niture, the most cleanly methods to follow, the proper way 
to care for a stove of any sort, the most economical way to 
use a gas stove, etc. In the direct application of cooking 


Cleaning the Range 


Washing Dishes and Making Cake 
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and the right way to prepare food for in- 
valids, as well as a knowledge of the foods 
best suited to those in ill health. 

In this course, too, is included instruction 
in the equipment and care of a dining-room. 
This means that the pupil is taught just what 


A Lesson in Table Service 


principles is taught the cooking of potatoes, 
considered one of the most difficult things 
to master in the entire course; the cooking 
of cereals and fruits, making ‘Quick 
Breads,” cooking eggs, heating milk and its 
temperature to become the most essential 
aid in the food combinations in which it 1s 
used; the making of cream soups and flour 
pastes. 

Glancing over this list, it is not difficult 
to see that the girl who becomes proficient 
in the details of cooking mentioned would 
be a far more efficient aid in preparing the 
meals for a household than the ordinary 
“hired help,” for an understanding of these things would constitutes a well furnished dining-room, and how it is vastly 
make other cooking a comparatively easy matter. better to have simple furniture than the tawdry sort seen in 

The course in grade 7A requires five months, the first five — some dining-rooms where good taste flees when display enters. 
of the school year. The second half of the 
school year is grade 7B, and in this course the 
pupils’ attention is first given to making bread. 
Now the girl who studies bread making is not 
taught how to make bread with the aid of a 
patent mixer, but with her hands in the old- 
fashioned way. She learns, too, the relative 
values of yeast, and how to make her own 
yeast, if necessary. An advanced course in 
cooking eggs in various ways is given in this 
grade, while the preparation for the table of 
all sorts of meat and vegetables is taught. 
Instruction is also given in the art of making 
tea and coffee, how to prepare simple desserts, 


Making and Covering Hat Frames 


“ Five O'clock Tea” 


The difference in various grades of 
napery is taught, and the girls are 
also given object lessons by the 
teachers in making a dining-room 
table attractive, and serving the 
food in appetizing fashion. Each 
pupil is carefully taught the duties 
SS ee $ of hostess, guest and maid, how 
mira various sorts of food should be 
Tidying Up the Kitchen served, the etiquette that governs 
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Instruction in Cutting and Fitting 


an afternoon tea, the way to serve refreshments to guests 
who do not sit at table, the proper manner of address of 
mistress by maid, and vice versa, the distinct purpose of 
each article included in the table furnishings, the proper 
individual portion of different articles of food, etc. In 
fine, it is a complete course in table manners and _ those 
things which every well bred person ought to know. 

The first five months of 
the second of the two years’ 
course in cooking open to 
public school girls takes up, 
for one thing, the cooking 
of beef, mutton, poultry, 
fish and shell fish. It is an 
amazing fact that the aver- 
age family in poor circum- 
stances knows less about this 
sort of cooking than the 
more well-to-do, amazing 
because the knowledge of 
cooking is so essential to 
securing the best results 
with inferior material. For 
this reason the public 
school instruction in this re- 
gard has had a most beneficial effect in 
families. 

In this part of the second year course pupils are also 
taught how to prepare jellies, cakes, ices, salads; how to 
can fruits and vegetables; the more delicate cooking for 
infants and invalids, further instruction in table service and 
dining-room customs, and the facts about the fittings and 
care of a sick-room that bear relation to the food that is 
served therein. The latter half of the second 
and concluding year of the course is devoted 
to the preparation of simple breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners; learning the compara- 
tive value of foods; what constitutes a diet 
for persons whose digestion requires particular 
attention ; nursing, marketing, laundering and 
improved sanitation. At first thought several 
of the matters referred to seem to be without 
relation to cooking. Investigation, however, 
develops the prathithacin one way or another 
cooking concerns all of them, and instruction 
is given in just the particulars that bear on the 
relation of one to the other. 

Instruction in sewing for girls in the New 
York public schools begins in the first year of 
grammar school life and continues throughout 
the four years of the course. Five years ago 
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all the sewing New York City public school 
children were taught was to make 
Cloth remnants To-day the 
pupils not only learn how to stitch, but how 
to cut, fit and sew and to make over gar- 
ments. In many families the older girls, 
advanced pupils in sewing, make all the 
clothing, outer and under, of their younger 
brothers and teach the 
dressmaking. The girls are per- 
mitted to do some of this home work as part 
of their regular lessons in the schools. 

Simple beginnings constitute the first year 
of the sewing course. Buttonhole looping 
is the principal feature of the first half of 
the course of the second year. In the third 
year braiding and sewing of seams form the 
principle features of instruction; that is for 
the first five months. ‘The second five months includes weay- 
ing and sewing and instruction on fibers and textiles. Next 
comes advanced stitches as applied to small garments and 
mending. Great pains is taken to teach the girls how to 
make plain sewing attractive; that is, they are made to see 
that it is just as easy, if only one learns how to do it, to so 
stitch a garment that the work will be really ornamental 
without greater labor than 
that required in the ordi- 
nary course of whatiscalled, 
the world over, plain sew- 
ing. Again, the difference 
between mending and re- 
pairing is taught. The girls 
learn how to practically re- 
make a garment when it is 
so worn that something of 
the sort must be done or 
the article consigned to the 
waste heap. Applied de- 
sign is next taken up, and 
then follows drafting and 
sewing and the cutting 
and making of small gar- 
ments. 

Highly important is the instruction in estimating the 
quantity of material necessary for a garment. The girl who 
learns to do this well has a knowledge that will be of great 
help to her if she seeks to earn her own living as a dressmaker 
or sewing woman. It is a faculty the public school teachers 
are constantly told is lacking among the girls who have not 
taken the public school sewing course, except in those rare 
instances where similar instruction is received at home. 
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Principles of Home Decoration 


V.—The Philosophy of the Library 
By Joy Wheeler Dow 


HE library in a house plan is distinctly a 

luxury. It is the line of demarcation be- 
tween an inexpensive cottage and a good 
sized house, for it would be foolish in a 
small house to cut up the limited floor space 
into more than the usual four divisions com- 
prising the living-room, the dining-room, the kitchen and a 
hall or entry. Sometimes people find a jog or corner in the 
plan that can be set apart for 
a “‘den’’; but this kind of a 
den is a modern invention of 
low extraction, and some mod- 
ern inventions in the realm of 
art are false notes. During the 
eighties of the century just 
concluded, somebody building 
a house must have fancied 
himself the reincarnation of 
a wild beast—there are people 
who entertain similar halluci- 
nations—and thus was evolved 
the “den.” It was a unique 
idea, and soon every new 
American dwelling house 
erected was extremely liable to 
savor that much of a zo- 
ological garden. But avoid 
“dens” in your home as you 
should avoid other incongrul- 
ties heretofore mentioned, such 
as Oriental cosey corners, gas 
logs, piano lamps, grilles over 
doorways and outlandish furniture. These things are the 
heritage of a certain commercial, not to say tradesman’s spirit 
in America, which, it must be deplored, lingers with us. 
Choose fewer, simpler and better things. 
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2—Here we have a Good Library Atmosphere 


Now, the library is a legitimate and altogether delightful 
apartment that every one should incorporate in his house 
plan if he can afford the cost of the extra cubic feet required. 
I am acquainted with many estimable persons, however, who 
are fond of reading books, yet who have apparently no 
desire for a private library, i. e., a separate apartment in their 
house for the safe keeping of books. That all depends upon 
the temperament, that strange equation in nature which 
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1—A Splendid Private Library 


makes some men prefer the gawdy glitter of a beer garden 
to a home library in waxed oak. I will not say that this 
taste or lack of taste is abnormal in the world. It is only just 
low. Upon the other hand, I have always found the home 
library an irresistible attraction, and I 
once selected the spiritualized firelight of 
one in an old-fashioned manse to better 
illustrate that the hearts of men and the 
peace of families can best be centered 
within the alluring quiet of the library 
hearth. 

The philosophy of the home library 
—much as we have of it in America— 
is, nevertheless, but little understood. I 
believe the stories that are told of people 
who have bought books because the bind- 
ings matched the color scheme their dec- 
orator had chosen for them. <A deliberated 
color scheme for a library, or indeed 
any homelike apartment, is heretical, 
anyway. The sine qua non for the 
maker of a successful library to possess 
is the intangible attribute of temperament, 
whereby one is affected to such an ex- 
tent by his surroundings that he feels in- 
tuitively what is right and what is 
wrong. One should cultivate the sensi- 
bilities rather than decorators. I have 
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very tiny home library in an American cottage. If a house 
costs as much as ten thousand dollars, a fifth division or 


heard it said that Rudyard Kipling and George Ade 
were like photographic plates for receiving impressions, and 


that all that was necessary for them to do in their writings 
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3—The Library of Hatfield House 


was to reprint their impressions. Well, the maker of a suc- 
cessful library needs to be more or less of a photographic 
plate for receiving the impressions made by his surroundings. 

Figure 6 is the library of a sportsman, and is so distinctly 
such that it appears to be more like a den than a library. It 
faithfully partakes, however, of the sporting atmosphere 
which it is intended to portray. In the photograph the ceil- 
ing seems too high for the 
size of the room, but in re- 
ality this impression disap- 
pears, owing to the spacious 
proportions of the adjoin- 
ing rooms of the mansion in 
which it is located. Figure 
8 has the character of a 
library, but it lacks indi- 
viduality and charm;in fact, 
it is very commonplace. 

But in Figure 2 we have 
a good library atmosphere 
—a grateful sense of ease 
and restfulness. The ceil- 
ing is low. The room is 
well furnished and its ap- 
pointments are interesting. 
The bookcase, apparently 
set into the wall to the right 
of the window, is fascinat- 
ing. There is but one use- 
less thing and inharmonious 
note to the quiet which 
otherwise reigns in this li- 
brary, and that is the tiger 
skin. 

The libraries illustrated 
in Figures 2 and 8 belong to 
not very extravagant houses, 
while Figure 5 affords an 
enchanting glimpse of a 
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library is always planned, and a library is the first room to be 
added to a house which does not contain 
one, if an addition is made. We do not esteem 
it half as pretentious to say “‘in the library”’ 
as “in the drawing-room.” This is the reverse 
of the way it is in England, where drawing- 
rooms are as common as are parlors in 
America, but where libraries—judging from 
the illustrations that come to us—are rarely 
seen in the middle class type of house. It 
would seem that in England libraries rank 
with picture galleries and great halls belong- 
ing to the appurtenances of princely demesnes, 
such as Country Life is accustomed to exploit 
for our delectation; see library of Hatfield 
House, the seat of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Figure 3. 

Of course, authors like Ruskin, Carlyle and 
Dickens had libraries in their houses. The 
reader no doubt knows the engraving very 
well called “The Empty Chair at Gad’s 
Hill,” showing a portion of the library of 
Charles Dickens. 

It is not necessary that books should always 
be in evidence to denote the library, for there 
is the Vatican library, one of the finest in the 
world, with books nowhere to be seen, but 
all safely ensconced in cabinets which might 
contain anything but books. To have two or 
three different kinds of bookcases is always bad. If one 
bookcase will not accommodate your library, then the shelves 
should be built into walls as part of the architecture of the 
house, as is seen in Figure 1—a very splendid private library, 
beyond the means of the average house builder, but the 
principle is the same. 

It will be noted that the two American private libraries 


4—A Well Designed Library 
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shown in Figures 4 and 7 are very 
dignified examples of a type of I- 
brary adapted for the country man- 
sion of pretension. ‘hey produce 
somewhat the same impression, and 
are, in fact, from the designs of the 
same architect. The book shelves 
are set in deep recesses in the walls 
and the window openings are de- 
signed to harmonize with these 
arched recesses, which form the 
architectural motif of the room. 
Both of these libraries are provided 
with large windows and a goodly 
number of them, as should be the 
case with the ideal library, for light 


and air are essentials to good living 


and good reading, and nothing is 
more incompatible with good archi- 
tectural construction than to be 
compelled, in the daytime, to use 
a candle when trying to find some 
favorite volume. Both of these 
libraries are finished in light oak. 

You don’t want too fine things in a library, for it is emi- 
nently for use—every-day use. The King Charles chair in 
Figure 2 is quite fine enough for any library, and picturesque 
and inviting besides. But I know Stuart and Jacobean furni- 
ture is not easily found among the furniture warerooms of 
even a progressive city such as New York. The furniture 
dealers have not arrived there as yet, and the salesman will 
try to persuade you that a Morris chair is just what you want 
for your library, or another armchair which his employer 
wishes him to ‘“‘push,” the counterpart of the chair you see to 
the left in Figure 8. But don’t you believe him! The sales- 
man has not your library education at heart, and even if he 
had, it is very doubtful if a standard work on furniture has 
ever been placed in his hands. It is scarcely suspected that 
the United States of America has a history other than its 
political history, and, as you are very well aware, that says 
nothing about furniture. 
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6—This Library is Distinctively the Den of the Sportsman, the Books being Devoted 
to this Subject and the Walls Covered with Racing and Yachting Prints 
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5—An Enchanting Glimpse of a Very Tiny Library 


Transplanting o# By Ida D. Bennett 


HERE is a right and a wrong way to do all things and 
some ways are better than others, and there is little 
question that some things succeed in spite of the treat- 

ment that they receive, and this is frequently the case in the 
matter of the transplanting of young and tender plants. 

The plan of planting before a rain has no disadvantages 
providing the rain were followed by cool, cloudy weather; 
unfortunately, it is rarely possible to forecast just what the 
weather immediately following a rain will be, and in May one 
may expect to experience much hot, muggy weather follow- 
ing close on the footsteps of a rain. For this reason it is bet- 
ter, providing the plants are ready, to plant during a spell 
of clear, bright weather. The plants to be transplanted 
should be in the best of condition to start with; they should 
have been well hardened off by removing the sash from the 
hotbed and cold frames for at least a week 
before setting out. They should be well 
watered the night before, that they may ab- 
sorb enough water to supply them until they 
have become established in their new quar- 
ters. The planting should be done in the 
early morning, when the plants are in the 
best condition. ‘The beds should be pre- 
pared several days beforehand, that it may 
have had time to become settled; should it 
have rained in the meantime the surface soil 
should be lightly worked over, enough to 
restore the friableness. 

Only as many plants should be lifted at 
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iy once as may be gotten into the ground before 
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they wilt seriously. The plants should be as 
carefully lifted as possible, without disturb- 
ing or breaking the little roots; some gar- 
deners lift plants with only the tap root re- 
maining, every delicate feeding root torn off. 

Where large beds or rows of plants of the 
same kind are to be set it will be well to use 
the garden line, as one’s eye is a most uncer- 
tain guide. Where the beds are too wide to 
reach across a board with the distance apart 
marked on the edge will be found most use- 
ful, as one can stand or kneel on the board 
and so avoid tramping on the beds. 
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For large plantings gardeners use a tool which consists of 
a bar of wood the length of the distance they wish between 
the rows; this has sharp pegs at each end and a long handle 
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7—This Library Possesses Great Dignity and Attraction 


attached to the middle of the bar to drag it over the ground. 
It has the advantage of marking the rows an even distance 
apart, but it is an unusual person who can “‘toe a straight 
row,” and the lines are apt to be rather crooked and wavering 
in outline, and there is certainly a charm about straight, well 
set rows that can only be attained by the use of line and stake, 
and even these call for care and judgment. 

A dipper and a pail are a necessary adjunct to a successful 
planting, inasmuch as the dipper is more easily lifted than 
a watering pot and hence the amount of 
water applied more easily controlled. 

In setting each plant make a hole in the 
soil at the desired spot large enough to re- 
ceive the roots; place the roots therein and 
partially fill with earth, fill the hole with 
water, allow it to soak away and draw the 
remainder of the soil up about the stem of 
the plant, making it firm with a fine, dry 
surface of dust mulch. 

When all the plants are set or as many 
as can be planted at one time the bed must 
be examined for any damp spots that may 
have appeared and wherever found the soil 
must be worked over with the trowel and 
the dry dust mulch restored. 

No protection of any kind will be re- 
quired. If the work has been well done 
the plants standing with their roots in the 
cool, moist ground, their heads free to the 
air and winds of heaven, will thrive and 
grow, scarcely realizing that they have 
been moved from their original position. 
But take the same plants, plant them with 
hard, baked soil around their roots, the 
result of pressing wet soil about them, the 
soil left in the best condition for evaporation to carry off the 
moisture put in the hole for the use of the roots, cover the 
plant, in addition, with anything that will shut off the air 
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and concentrate the heat, while providing no way for it to 
escape, and the plant must inevitably be baked or steamed; 
cooked it certainly will.be in some form or other. 

No watering should be given for several 
days or until it is seen that the plants have 
become established. This will be noticed by 
the plants settling themselves in_ the 
ground, adjusting their leaves to the points 
of the compass and other signs obvious to 
the plant lover that speak of growth and 
contentment. 

If, however, it become apparent that the 
plants really do need water before they 
have become established, the condition of 
the soil having much to do with this, a hole 
should be made by the side of the plant 
with the trowel and a little water poured 
in and the dry mulch restored as before. 

Should there be rain before the plants 
have become established the beds should be 
gone over as early as it can be worked 
after the rain to restore the dust mulch. 
Planted and treated thus one should not 
lose a plant, though the plantings run into 
the thousands, and the plants should show 
little if any check in growth, certainly 
nothing like the setback of plants given the 
usual treatment. I transplant the most 
tender plants in the hottest sunshine and 
unless they have been out of the ground 
long enough to begin to wilt, which will 
sometimes happen if I am interrupted in 
my work, but I rarely have a plant wilt badly, much less die. 

Cutworms will often seriously decimate the ranks of one’s 
plantings, and it is well to take some precautionary measures 
by hunting for him along the grass edges of the beds and 
by trapping him with freshly cut young and tender grass 
or corn meal treated with a little Paris green or other arsen- 
ical solution. Plants that are set some distance apart, like 
gourds—for which the cutworm has a particular penchant— 
or cauliflowers, would better have their stems protected with 
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8—This has the Character of a Library, but it Lacks Individuality and Charm 


a tin can that has the bottom melted out, or even a roll of 
stiff paper. The cylinders that pictures and the like are 
mailed in are excellent for this purpose. 
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The Kitchen 


I].—The Walls, Wood and Paint 


By Sarah Adams Keller 


T IS a quality perhaps not peculiar to kitchen 
materials that the most expensive is always 
the best. A kitchen lined with tile is, of 
course, ideal, and a room so attractive as 
to have, in a sense, a splendor of its own. 
White tile is the best, because any dirt im- 

mediately shows up on it and may be removed at once. ‘The 

great kitchen at “Harbor Hill,” Mrs. Mackay’s superb 
place on Long Island, is a marvel of high grade kitchen finish- 
ing. The entire surface—walls and ceiling—covered with 
white tiles, on which one may be sure no spot of dust is 
permitted to remain longer than it may be seen. There is a 
white hood over the mammoth range; the tops of the tables 
are of white marble, and all zinc surfaces are enameled in 
white. The scope is so specialized that a separate room for 
pastry making has been provided. ‘The kitchen is used for 
cooking purposes only, ample recreation-rooms and dining- 
halls for the servants being provided elsewhere. The White 

House kitchens in Washington are also lined with tiles. There 

are two of these rooms, the larger being used for state ban- 

quets and the smaller for general family use. These kitchens 
are also supplied with every possible convenience, and are 
among the best equipped kitchens in America. 

If tiles are out of the question it remains to get the next 
best thing. Oil paint is the only available wall covering for 
a kitchen and should be finished with a coat of enamel. The 
kitchen walls will require washing quite as much, and almost 
as frequently, as the floor. White tiles make the finest possi- 
ble covering, not only because they show dirt, but because they 
can be easily cleaned. This requirement must be met with 
any other substitute, and this, to a considerable extent, is 
given in a very good way by oil paint finished with enamel. 
Some kitchen designers have recommended several successive 
coats of oil mixed with varnish, a method that is said to give 
excellent results and doubtless does so. It gives the walls a 
somewhat dark tone, while with paint a lighter shade may 
be used. Whatever color is selected it should not be chosen 
because it conceals dirt. No room accumulates dust and dirt 
as rapidly as the kitchen, partly because in the summer the 
windows are generally open all day, admitting clouds of out- 
side dust; partly because of the unavoidable dust from the 
range and partly because more or less dirt is produced in 
the cooking operations. “Che housekeeper who imagines her 
kitchen clean because she sees no dirt on her walls is a most 
sadly deluded person. If the walls are so dark as to show 
no dirt, one may be assured the dirt is there, and it is likely 
to remain there until it becomes so offensive that a complete 
renovation of the room is necessary. 

Wall paper is, therefore, the most unavailable of all ma- 
terials for kitchen walls. Its dust and dirt absorbent qualities 
are measureless. It is impossible to clean it in any way, save 
with a dust brush, which is entirely ineficient for the work 
demanded of it, and in most cases simply removes the dust 
from one part of the room to deposit it on another. Wall 
paper can not be washed, and even the waterproof papers 
fail before the tests the kitchen subjects them to. Wall paper 
covered with shellac may be washed down with a damp cloth 
from time to time, and the same may be said of oilcloth; but 


neither are effective substitutes for a readily washed covering 
of good sanitary character. 

There is an intimate relationship between the kitchen wood- 
work and the covering of the kitchen walls. That is to say, 
the same general rule of sanitary excellence must be insisted 
on. Fancy moldings with deeply curved surfaces, that har- 
bor dust, must be absolutely avoided. ‘The paint should be 
light in tone, white preferably, in order to show the dirt. 
Many housekeepers will doubtless exclaim against this in- 
sistence on light colorings for the kitchen, but both experience 
and sanitary laws are one on this point. The kitchen is a room 
of work, and of hard work, and every possible effort must be 
made to add to its cheeriness. Light colors are much more 
helpful to this end than dark. 

The material of the floor and the floor covering constitute 
another set of important kitchen problems concerning which 
there is a considerable variance of ideas. An impervious 
floor, one that can be freely washed down with water, is of 
course the most desirable, and in this tile cement and rubber 
tiling take the lead. Hardwood floors, while very clean at 
first and having every apparent element of sanitary excellence, 
are readily soiled and do not wear so well in the end as might 
be supposed. In most cases it will be found best to cover 
the floor partly with some easily removed material, such as 
oilcloth or linoleum. Experience has shown that small, 
close patterns wear better than larger ones. When the wear 
has begun to set in they may be painted on the back with two 
coats of paint, and relaid, face down, being then serviceable 
for much longer wear. Extra pieces before the sink, stove 
and table, which are moved around from place to place each 
week, will materially help the durability of such floor cover- 
ings. ‘Carriage sponges’’ will be found more suitable than 
cloths for washing them. 

Window shades are of course a part of the necessary equip- 
ment of every kitchen. Unless the room is naturally dark, 
dark shades will be found better, and more durable than light 
ones. Shades of a color that does not make clear the interior 
workings of the house at night are always to be preferred 
to semitransparent shades, and the servants who do not care 
to have the public inspect their work will especially value 
them. Curtains, light and pleasant to look upon, are greedy 
collectors of dust and are out of place in the kitchen; there 
are times, of course, when sash curtains have their use, owing 
chiefly to the location of the kitchen, but they should always 
be avoided whenever possible. 

Good window screens are imperative in most American 
kitchens. No one need be reminded of the affection of the 
flles for the kitchen and all that appertains to it, and while 
screens are not always effective, certainly do not always keep 
out every fly, they are the best help we have and must not be 
overlooked. Doors also should be carefully screened, and 
applied with a swing so they will close themselves if left open 
by a careless servant or indifferent grocer’s boy. 

If there are several windows in the kitchen, and the use 
of one or more of them can be spared for the purpose, auseful 
expedient is a screened external shelf. This should be placed 
on a side not reached by the sun, and will be found astonish- 
ingly helpful for cooling dishes and for similar purposes. 
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House Hygiene 
I] .—The Sanitary Plan 


By Ralph Ernest Blake 


HE very important topics which may be dis- 
cussed under the general head of the 
“sanitary plan” are concerned with matters 
both within and without the house. The 
immediate externals of a house are often as 

important as its contents, and no house can 
be Moperly designed and built which avoids them. It is, for 
example, quite possible to conceive of a house planned and 
built with sufficient regard to sanitary requirements, and yet 
surrounded by unpaved yards, served with leaky drains, and 
with the external sanitary apparatus in a condition that 
renders them not only unfit for use, but alarmingly dangerous 
to health. In planning the house, therefore, it is necessary to 
keep the immediate externals, as well as all the externals 
which may in any way affect the dwelling, thoroughly in 
mind, and to plan not a house alone, but an entire estate, from 
the sanitary point of view. 

Within the house certain obvious requirements immediately 
present themselves. There must be ample sunlight and the 
freest possible circulation. ‘The latter includes both the cir- 
culation of air and means of access to the various rooms and 
apartments. ‘his sums up and includes the fundamental 
sanitary law in house planning. 

Sunlight is nature’s most health-giving scavenger. A house 
without sunlight is unhealthy and unsafe for human oc- 
cupancy, and it is necessary not only to have some sunlight, 
but to have as much of it as possible. It is, of course, not 
feasible to admit the direct rays of the sun to every room 
of a house; the typical plan of all houses is square or rect- 
angular, and at least one side of the house is entirely beyond 
the reach of the sun. ‘The other three sides, however, can 
receive more or less direct sunlight, and the problem of the 
plan is thus reduced to arranging the various rooms so that 
the amount of sunlight is adjusted to their uses; and it must 
be sunlight, for mere light itself is not sufficient; the rays of 
the sun have curative and cleansing properties that nothing 
else have. 

It is generally admitted that a southern exposure is the best 
for all houses and should be obtained whenever possible. It 
is immaterial whether the entrance be placed on this side or 
not, so long as the rooms most in use open onto the house. 
In dwellings of average size the entrance front will also be 
the front on which any important room opens; but in large 
country houses the old distinction of a front and back to a 
house has disappeared, and, instead, we have the entrance 
front and the garden front; the service and servants’ quar- 
ters, so long regarded as characteristic of the “back” of a 
house, may be relegated to a side end or placed in a wing 
that abuts directly on the entrance front. In such cases it 
must be well screened and its purpose thoroughly sub- 
ordinated. 

Certain aspects of the interior have sanitary as well as 
architectural significance. Thus the halls should connect with 
every apartment, be broad and spacious in area, and planned 
on the axial principle. They should be lighted and venti- 
lated from without. No room should open out of another 


without hall connection unless it can be permanently regarded 
as one of a suite, and even then the plan is open to criticism. 
In a household of young children the bedrooms should con- 


nect with each other; but this arrangement will be found 
objectionable in a family of adults, each of whom is entitled 
to complete privacy in his own room and which can not be 
obtained with connecting doorways. ‘The general rooms on 
the first or main floor should connect with each other as well 
as with the common hall. 

Various suggestions have been made by sanitary experts 
on the disposition of the chief rooms of the house, especially 
in their relationship to the sunlight. A western or south- 
western outlook is not good for a dining-room, as the hot 
afternoon sun heats it unreasonably in summer; east, north- 
east or north seem to be the direction toward which this 
room opens. The drawing-room, which should be bright 
and sunny, should face the south. ‘The library, which must 
be dry, may face the east. The morning-room may face the 
east or southeast. Every effort should be made to add to 
the coolness of the kitchen, and the north and east seem 
to be the most available directions for this room. ‘These 
suggestions are at best general, but may be helpful in de- 
termining the position of the various rooms. 

The bedrooms should be arranged so as to receive the 
utmost possible amount of sunlight. In building a house, the 
position of the beds, and even of the larger articles of fur- 
niture, should be considered and indicated on the plans. The 
beds should be placed so as not to be in a direct draft between 
door and fireplace; the eyes of the sleeper should not face 
the light on awakening, and the bed should not be placed 
with a side against the wall. An open fireplace or a ventila- 
tion flue is regarded as essential to bedroom ventilation. The 
bathrooms and lavatories on different floors should be placed 
over each other. 

The size of bedrooms has received a great deal of atten- 
tion from sanitary authorities. As one recent writer aptly 
points out, it is not how many rooms one has which is of 
value, but how much room. Lawson Taut maintains that the 
bedroom should have a capacity of 56 cubic meters, and a 
ventilating flue of 1.5 decimeters in diameter. Ten cubic 
meters is the smallest space allowable for sleeping-rooms for 
adults, and a room of 25 cubic meters is much more desirable. 
Dr. Bergey suggests that sleeping-rooms should be at least 
2.75 meters high, but adds that a height in excess of 3 
meters is not desirable. He further states that a room less 
than 2 meters in height is not available for sleeping quarters, 
and that the floor space of such a room should be at least 3 
meters square. [welve cubic meters is given as an allowance 
per person for the living-rooms of a house, but an allowance 
of 30 cubic meters is preferable. 

The size and position of the windows have an important 
influence on the sanitation of the house. The most ample 
sunlight does not mean the most ample windows. Wall space 
is as valuable within the house as any other constructive 
element, and too many and too large windows mean too much 
heat in summer and a thoroughly undesirable amount of cold 
in winter. Objection has been made to a two-window lighting 
of a wall that it produces a shadow across the center of a 
room, a defect that does not arise with an odd number of 
windows. This defect, if it exists, is not very important, and 
it can hardly be avoided in the comparatively small rooms 
of the average house. 
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Civic Betterment 
The Cost of Civic Beauty 


EAUTIFIED utility is never too costly. Over 
and over again the cost benefits of public 
improvements have been proved, defined, 
established. It is true of public betterments 
of a sanitary character; it is true of public 
betterments that look to commercial advance- 

ment; it is true of public betterments that have primarily an 

art value. The practical and the ornamental betterment are 
alike in this: that money wisely expended for good purposes 
is safely and profitably invested. 

The limitations of expenditures for civic betterment are, 
of course, very obvious. The work undertaken must be good 
in itself and serve some good purpose. Money expended for 
a worthless filtration plant, for example, is money worse 
than wasted. Money spent for bad art is not always consid- 
ered as so completely lost as money that might be wasted for 
worthless sanitary apparatus. ‘The statue causes no ill health 
and may be avoided by passing down the next street, while 
an impure water supply brings death and destruction to many 
helpless persons. 

The two classes of misfortunes can scarcely be compared, 
yet it is as much of a public misfortune for a community to 
possess a bad work of art as a badly designed sewage system. 
The evil results are quite unlike in each case, but each is a 
misfortune. ‘There is one important difference, however: a 
bad sewage system is apt to hasten a better one from the 
manifest necessity of improving bad conditions. A bad 
statue, however, dulls the public appreciation of art, en- 
courages an incompetent sculptor in making bad statues, and 
leads many persons who know nothing about art to regard 
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THE first step in all good designing is the plan. ‘The 
architect may start out with some preconceived notion of 
what he imagines his building will be like, but he can not and 
never does undertake the work of designing for practical 
execution until the plan has been studied and determined 
upon. 

Quite the contrary method has been followed in the build- 
ing of cities, and most of the inconveniences experienced in 
modern cities are due to this reversal of the proper method 
of design. ‘The simple truth is that cities are not designed, 
but grow. And they grow according to no system. ‘Their 
growth is helped and retarded by many causes; sometimes it 
is urban car lines; sometimes it is an unexpected development 
of manufactures; sometimes it is the unforeseen tendencies 
of trade and fashion. ‘The one certain thing is that the city 
plan does not help this work of progress and often retards it. 

In great cities like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and others of the first rank, it is difficult 
to overcome the obstacles occasioned by a bad plan. ‘The 
cost of change and correction is too great to be considered 
under the conditions of American municipal government. 
Sometimes help will be given by the opening of a new street 
or a small park, but radical changes which are absolutely 
necessary to produce satisfactory results—the only kind of 
changes really worth their cost—have never been attempted. 

It is a singular thing, however, and one very much to be 
regretted, that our greater communities do not learn the 


an atrocious piece of work as something very admirable 
indeed. With the aftermath that the incompetent sculptor 
gets more commissions and the cause of true art and of good 
art is not helped at all. 

But the probabilities of bad work in any phase of civic 
betterment are diminishing every day. Artists and scientists, 
engineers and public designers of every sort, are doing better 
work every day. The public conscience is being awakened 
on these matters. Discussions on the lecture platform, in 
the magazines and newspapers, have broadened the public 
mind, and many important public matters are now well 
understood by people who, but a few years ago, did not so 
much as know the words they now readily use. 

Art, of course, follows at the end of the procession, and 
is likely long to continue to do so; but just so soon as art 
exhibits a practical form, and people learn that it has a real 
live, commercial value, it will be appreciated and understood 
in a way that now seems quite impossible. Already the in- 
dications that this time is not far off is apparent. For many 
years Paris has been a shining light as a practical example 
of civic betterment of very unusual artistic merit and beauty. 
Other European cities have made it their model, in these 
respects, to their own great betterment in appearance. Our 
American cities are seeking, in a way, to follow the same 
brilliant footsteps. [he mildest tribute that can be paid 
to the beauty of Paris is that if travelers do not visit the fair 
French capital to look at it, they find so much there to see 
that the mere outward aspects of the city are a lasting joy in 
the memory. The profits of the cost of this civic betterment 
are great beyond the dreams of avarice. 


and Its Plan 


lesson taught by the difficulties of their older parts in the 
laying out of new sections. Many great areas of building 
sites have been added to the available area of New York in 
the last few years, but the gridiron plan which so completely 
hinders locomotion and transportation in the older parts of 
the city have been faithfully reproduced in the new sections, 
so that no possible indication of relief is apparent. 

As a matter of fact, America possesses but one city that 
has been laid out in a rational, satisfactory and beautiful 
manner. ‘This is Washington, our single example of a city 
planned before it was built, our only instance of a city de- 
veloped in the right manner, a veritable object lesson in 
municipal planning, conceived on a generous scale at the out- 
set, and one which has successfully stood the test of a hundred 
years of actual growth. 

The pre-eminent point of excellence in the plan of Wash- 
ington is its diagonal streets. Radial lines, starting from a 
convenient or conspicuous center, are the most convenient 
and the most helpful of all street plans. Washington has 
them because the French engineer, L’ Enfant, who laid out the 
city, knew their value. The modern parts of Paris have them 
because the engineers of Baron Haussmann recognized their 
merits. It is passing strange that, with these two splendid 
examples in full public view, the authorities responsible for 
the new streets of all our cities have not been awakened to 
the value of the diagonal line in the city plan. There is a 
large future in this work. 
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HE oldest American Pianofortes, recipients of 
129 First Medals and Awards, bear this famous 
name. The recognition of their superiority leads 

the purchaser to pay cheerfully the somewhat higher 
price asked for them. 


Catalogue Free CHICKERING & SONS Established 1823 


826 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston 
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Races 
SOME 
TAYLOR OLD STYLE 
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Taylor Old Style Tin 


The Choice of the Government 


When the White House at Washington needed a new roof **’Taylor 
Old Style’’ tin was selected over all competitors. Before making its 
choice the United States Government secured the advice of the most 
competent and experienced roofers at its command. By adopting 
‘’Taylor Old Style’’ it endorsed the opinion of reputable architects and 
builders everywhere. 

The White House is no more to the President of the United States 
than your home is to you. A ‘‘Taylor Old Style’’ roof means comfort. 
It lasts longer than the house, never needs attention and costs less in 
proportion to the service it gives than any other kind of roofing or any 
roofing of its kind. Write for ‘‘A Guide to Good Roofs.’’ It tells why. 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


Established 1810 
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Put June cheer 
in Winter homes 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


The daily and nightly in-door comfort 
of a perfect out-door June day is in- 
sured to family and guests by warming 
the house with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot water 
heat will movein that direction. Circulation of heat 
through piping and hollow radiators is positive and abso- 
lute—quickened by any extra weather demands. 
IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from the 
fueland AMERICAN Radiators distribute the heat exactly 
where most needed—no chill hallways, no cold corners, 
no Arctic drafts at windows—just perennial June through- 
out. More simple and easy to run than a parlor stove 
Severe Winter months ahead! Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to ‘‘fire up 
the new. Made in all sizes—for cottages, houses, stores, 
churches, all buildings—farm or city. Catalogs free. 
Write us today kind of building you wish to heat. 


ENAMELED IRON “CORONA” TUB, WITH BASE. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


| PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Our Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout United 
States and Europe. 


General Office: 
93 West Lake Street. 


CHICAGO. 


TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties 
Largest and Most Varied Collections in America 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Nurserymen—Horticulturists 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
Established 1840 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


IMustrated Descriptive Catalogue (144 pages), 
also Descriptive List of Novelties and Special- 
ties with beautiful colored plate of the New 
Hardy White Kose Frau Druschki, mailed FREE 
on request. 


% Show Rooms: 


91 Dearborn Street. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 6 CHICAGO 
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Farms in Blue Grass Virginia 


Southern Farm Agency 


Lrnehburg, Virginia 


E, HAVE. for sale 
large and small farms, 
country estates, old colonial 
mansions, dairy, fruit and 
stock farms, rice plantations 


and game preserves on the 


sea islands of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Our beauti- 
ful “Virginia and the 
Carolinas,” illustrated with 


photographs of buildings 
and landscapes, sent post- 
paid for 25c. Handsomest 
farm catalogue ever issued. 
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Send 
Your Name 


for this 
New Book 


Enlarged edition 
illustrated in colors. 


beautifully 
A recog- 
nized authority on wood-finishing 


’ This book, ‘‘The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture,’’ will cor- 
rectly answer the important and 
often perplexing question— 


How Can I Best Finish 


ing Mitt. 
wool on; 


or water. 
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My Floors, Furniture and Wood- 


work and Keep Them in Perfect 
Condition ? 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 


For Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 
Free Polishing Mitt Offer.—Mail us label from 


a 1 or 2 |b. can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and we 
will send you Free (prepaid) one Johnson’s Polish- 
This mitt is made of sheepskin with the 
is open across the back; and is slipped 
on the hand. ‘To remove label, place can in steam 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax produces a lasting and artistic 
which dirt and dust will not adhere. 
Heel marks and scratches will not show. 


Relating 
Decoration, Cra Rugs, 
Furniture, ete., 
ommended and aa by 
our well-equipped 
Book Department 


Look for FREE Polishing 
Mitt Offer Below 


Do not finish or refinish 
your home without first see- 
ing this book 


Tells all about fin- 


ishing, refinishing, 


ze 
x polishing and clean- 
ach i . oe d (ei : D l 
wo ing wood. Gives simple, 
— easy directions to eco- 
j nomically produce all _ latest 


ash, birch, 


finishes in oak, 
maple and pine. 


finish to 
It does not crack or peel off 
Try it and see. 

1 1 % |b. 


can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 lb. 

cans, 50 cents per Ib. 

direct to us. 
Remember, above book is free—write for it at once and mention 


If your dealer will not supply you, send 


Edition AH2. Send in label, too. 


S. C. JOHNSON ® SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 


Munn @; Co. 


361 Broadway, New York 


to Architecture, 


be rec~ 


WE GUARANTEE THIS THE FINEST 
SMALL BAND SAW YET BUILT. WHEELS 
ARE ONLY 30 INCHES IN DIAMETER. HAS 
TILTING TABLE; SOLID LOWER WHEEL; 
AND THE UPPER WHEEL FITTED WITH 
OUR PATENT KNIFE EDGE STRAINING DE- 
VICE, WHICH ENABLES YOU TO USE A 
THREAD-LIKE BLADE WITHOUT DANGER 
OF EVER BREAKING IT, AND ALSO PER- 
MITTING THE MACHINE TO RUN AT A 
SPEED AND WITH SMOOTHNESS THAT 
WILL SURPRISE YOU. DOESN’T COST 
MUCH—IT WILL PROVE INVALUABLE. 


ADDRESS US, J. A. FAY & EGAN CO., NO. 
209 TO 229 WEST FRONT STREET, CINCIN- 


NATI, OHIO. FREE TO THOSE INTER- 
ESTED: GENERAL CATALOGUE, 7-COLOR 
CALENDAR, OR BOOKS ON BAND SAWS, 
SANDERS, OR UNIVERSAL WOOD-WORK- 
ERS. LET’S START UP CORRESPONDENCE. 


FREE 


TORO 


NEXT SUMMER’S FLOWER 
GARDEN 


By Eben E. Rexford 


T IS not too early in the season to begin next 
summer’s gardening operations. We can 
not spade up the soil, make beds, and sow 

seed, it is true, but we can plan for these 
things while we have plenty of leisure time, 
and a garden well planned is a garden half 
made. A garden that is not planned in ad- 
vance is never a satisfactory garden, because 
work done under pressure will most surely be 
slighted somewhere. Get ready for your 
work before the time for doing it is at hand. 
The first thing I would advise doing is, 
to decide upon what flowers you are going to 
Knowing what you are going to have, 


grow. 
you can easily Mecide where they are to be 
planted and how they shall be arranged. 


These are important items. Plants are often 
spoiled by being placed where they do not 
belong. Proper arrangement often doubles 
the effectiveness of them. 

The gardener who does not decide in ad- 
vance on the material from which next sum- 
mer’s garden is to be made can not make any 
intelligent plans for it, for when it comes to 
the making of it he may find himself unpro- 
vided with the material which would enable 
him to work out his plans successfully. Always 
know what you are going to work with, and 
make your plans conform to your material. 
In order to do this, location and arrangement 
must always be taken into consideration. A 
plant out of place is a plant cheated out of the 
opportunity of doing itself justice. 

Therefore, when the florists’ catalogues 
come, go over them and select your seeds. 
There will be so many kinds to choose from 
that you will not find it an easy matter to 
limit yourself to the few you can properly 
care for, but let me give you a bit of advice 
which is the result of my own personal ex- 
perience: Never attempt to grow more 
plants than you know you can give all the at- 
tention they need. A garden to be satisfac- 
tory must be kept clean. Each plant in it 
must be given the opportunity to make the 
most of itself. This will call for a good deal 
of work. If you know how much time you 
will be able to devote to gardening operations, 
and have had any experience along this line, 
you ought to be able to calculate pretty closely 
as to the extent of your undertaking, always 
keeping in mind the fact that a few plants, 
well grown, will afford vastly more satisfac- 
tion to the enthusiastic gardener than a great 
many inferior ones. “Therefore, in selecting 
seeds, resolutely put aside the temptation to 
get every kind of flower that appeals to you 
by the attractive description the florist has 
given it, and confine your list to such kinds 
as you know you can depend on to give satis- 
faction. “These may be old kinds, but they are 
all the better for that, for the fact that they 
retain their places in the catalogue year after 
year proves that they have the merit you can 
not afford to overlook. “They are the stand- 
bys, which never disappoint. 

While I would not undertake to make a se- 
lection for a person who is familiar with our 
annuals—knowing how tantalizingly delight- 
ful a task it is for the flower lover to make 
his or her own selection—I trust I may be par- 
doned in naming a few of the best annuals, 
for in doing this I may be able to give some 
assistance to amateurs who have had little or 
no experience in flower growing, and would 
be glad of a little advice. If I were to make 
a selection of a dozen kinds I would choose 
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the following: Aster, calliopsis, phlox Drum- 
mondii, petunia, sweet pea, ten week stock, 
balsam, scabiosa, morning glory, verbena, 
poppy and marigold. 

The above list includes the very best of 
our annuals, for the following reasons: “They 
bloom freely, and with comparative constancy 
are most of them useful for cutting, are all 
exceedingly attractive in color and habit, and 
are none of them sorts which require anything 
but ordinary treatment. Any amateur who 
properly prepares the soil for them and keeps 
the weeds from encroaching on their territory 
can grow them to perfection. 

If a greater variety is desired, the following 
could be added to the list: Mignonette, candy- 
tuft, sweet alyssum, ageratum,  celosia, 
portulaca, antirrhinum and nasturtium. I 
would not be understood as saying that the 
list, as extended, includes all desirable kinds. 
By no means. But it does include atl I would 
advise a beginner in gardening to experiment 
with, ard if half a dozen kinds from the list 
are selected for the first year the chances of 
success will be greatly increased. Concentrate 
your efforts, and set out with the intention 
of growing only a few at first, but growing 
these as well as they can be grown. Quality 
should always be considered as more important 
than quantity. 

What florist shall I patronize? I am often 
asked. ‘There are so many, and all claim to 
sell the best of everything, that the amateur is 
puzzled to decide between them. Patronize 
always a firm that has back of it a reputation 
for honorable dealing. Such a firm is not given 
to “blow its own horn” to any great extent. 
It does not need to do so. Its reputation makes 
this unnecessary. It will sell you the best seeds 
on the market because it handles nothing else, 
and it will sell them to you at reasonable 
prices. What it says about a plant you can 
depend on, for it never indulges in misrep- 
resentation. “The dealers whose seeds are like- 
liest to disappoint are those who use adjec- 
tives in the superlative degree only, and whose 
pictures of plants you have supposed yourself 
to be tolerably familiar with are startlingly 
unlike any you have ever seen, and who lay 
great stress on ‘novelties.’ Don’t waste your 
time, labor and money on these. Not one in 
fifty proves worth cultivation. If they have 
any merit it will be found out, and after that 
merit is proved you can add them to your list, 
if you desire to do so. But let some one else 
experiment with them. 


In selecting seeds I would advise getting 
packages in which each color is by itself. This 
is very important if you desire to carry out 
any particular scheme of color. ‘‘Mixed” 
seed makes such work impossible. Of course 
the former will cost you a little more, and 
you will probably get more seed than you 
have any use for, but you can very easily 
club with your neighbor, thus reducing ex- 
pense and preventing any waste. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
enough with flowers to feel quite equal to the 
task of planning out combinations of them 
for next summer’s garden or arranging color 
schemes I will mention a few that can easily 
be made, and will prove very satisfactory. 
One of the prettiest is composed wholly of 
phlox Drummondii, in a circular bed. Plant 
the center with pink. Surround it with pale 
yellow. Then have a row of pink, and edge 
the bed with pure white. The effect will be 
delightful, as the colors will be in perfect har- 
mony, and there will be brilliance without any 
suggestion of coarseness. 


Or fill the center of the bed with calliop- 
sis. The effect of its rich yellow and orange 
flowers. in combination with the pink nal 
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ADVANTAGES OF 
PATENTED ORIGINALITY 


Original thinkers—whether artists, writers or 
inventors—are all imitated. The Angelus Piano- 
Playing Attachment of 
1895, the Angelus Port- 
able Cabinet of 1897, 
the Complete Angelus 
Piano of to-day have 
been and are widely 
imitated. Patent laws 
protect the original 1 

ventors, so that imita- 
tors, while copying 
styles and forms, can- 
not use the basic prin- 
ciples of mechanical 
construction. 


The patented — inven- 
tions, the Phrasing 
Lever (mastering time), 
the Melody or Expres- 
sion Buttons (giving ex- 
pression), the Pneu- 
matics (controlling 
power and human 
touch), are the exclusive 
features and property 
of the Angelus. 


For these reasons it 


is a physical impos- ae 
sibility for makeshift Open for 
imitators to produce an Pione 


instrument which — will 
compare with this superb combination of—fine 
piano and means to play it. When the original 
Angelus Piano is seen and tried, imitations are 
never satisfactory. 


Our beautifulsouvenir art calendar, showing the musi- 
cal instruments of different periods, from the lyre of the 
Egyptians to the grand piano of to-day, reproduced 
with absolute faithfulness to detail, in peony, water 
color facsimile on heavy art paper (10 x 12% inches), 
ribbon tied, will be mailed for twenty-five cents 
(stamps or coin) and mention of this publication. 


Purchased by Royalty andthe World’s Greatest Musicians. Send for booklet. 


THE WILCOX ©@ WHITE CO. 


Established 1876 


MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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9 Andrews Heaters in one b lacks 
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dp HIS book, “Home Heating,” 


is full of information about Hot Water Hi: 
should be in the hands of every hor 


technical but in plain language; 
It explains the Heating Problem from 15 years’ practical experience. 
the Andrews System of Hot Water Heating (adapted to new and old house 


k the Andrews Mail-Order method, which has mae up a large business 
; United States, Canada and Alaska. All the work is done at our fact 
y shipped complete, ready for any carpenter or mechanic to erect. By pr " 
e plans with full bills of materials (all subject to owner's approval e ¢ 
f made) there are no vexatious mistakes and delays. The radiators (7o per cent. of the ; 
weight) are shipped from nearest distributing point. | 
Highest possible award at St. Louis Exposition. OLD oa 
i FOR PIPING We make estimates free; send us your Di Ss 
! PLANS ANY HOLSE or a rough sketch with measurements. AGENTS WANTED : 
1s0laSall Bus. ANDREWS HEATING CO. gitemeas: - [fk 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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| GRILLES “birecT From FacToRY” MANTELS 
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Obie TILES 
f of Every Description for Walls, Floors, Etc 
$13.25 95° uys this solid oak Mantel, 80 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide 
28x16 Mirror. Heavy columns and elaborate capitals. 


Tile facing and hearth. Club house grate, $10.00, 
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No. Far x12 inches, * 60. Retail value, aa 00 Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors 
No. 230—48x14 inches, with Curtain Pole, $4.50. and baths, Slate Laundry Tubs, Grilles, etc. It is free. 

Retail value, $9.00 Or send 10 cents to pay postage on our Art Mantel Cat- 
Others from $2.50 up. Largest assortment. Division alog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. F. OSTENDORF, 2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. &= 


Screens and special Grilles to order 


What It Means to Have Your Gee 
Shingles Stained with 2 me ‘tic. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains  — Mtitautiutl 


It means that they will not rot; that the colors 

will be soft and beautiful; that they will wear as 

long as colors can, and grow old gracefully, and 

that the cost will be 50 per cent. less than that of 

paint. Made in all colors, and with Creosote, 
“‘the best wood preservative known.’’ 
Samples on Wood, and Color-Chart, Sent on Request 


ae oq se cAgents at all Central Points Hoppin, Koon & Huntington, Architects, N.Y. 
Quilt —the warmest $ 
sheathing paper. Samuel Cabot, Sole Manufacturer, 135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


he Grounds of your Country Home or City Residence transformed into 
places of beautp and opllic charms. Artificial lagoons with waterfowl and waterlilies, rippling 


brooks, miniature waterfalls, cascades, rustic bridges, pergolas. fountains, stately old English and Colonial gardens, Italian 
and formal gardens, French gardens, rock and water gardens, artistic Japanese gardens, parks and public squares. Proper 
locating of buildings, Selection of homesites. Grading of grounds. Plans for sewage and drainage. Private water 
supply. Artificial ponds and lakes. Managing and planting of forests. Designing and building of bridges in masonry. timber, steel 
and iron for highways, Building of roads, dams and reservoirs, Designing of sea walls, retaining walls and piers of property border- 
ing on lakes and rivers. Laying out and surveying of subdivisions. Compiling of maps and 
plats, Designs carefully executed and supervised. Designs for large and small estates. Corre- 
spondence invited. Satisfaction absolutely assured. 


Carl Alfred Meltser 


Landscape Architect, Civil and Forest Engineer 
104 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


is the 


Best 
_ House Door 
Hanger 


made 


lps oan sn te 


Z| 
n 


Less Money 


SOLD BY HARDWARE TRADE Send for Catalog | 


434-466 Prospect Street 


Lane Brothers Company oF DOUGHKEEPSIE, NY. 


THE GLEN STEEL FOLDING MAT 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Snow Into the House. 


One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those balls of mud 
and snow which hang so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. The Glen Mat is neat and 
GDaCD sc attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its wonderful construction and flexibility will make 
pacer eee it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for nuideaese and entrances to all public and private buildings. 
Sor cone apanroshontserecreeres : All first class dealers handle the Glen. If yours don’t, write to-day for catalog and particulars. 
CisGlsGb aGbiGb> pea oe GS a We make bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 
anyc PNanyranKasnaarennerre ; 


GLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 148 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats, 
and Hartman Stockade Woven Wire Fence. 


COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1906 


Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely new edition 
of ** Colonial Houses”’ for 1906. It contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and 
correctly drawn perspective In design, in clearness, and in its value to all who intend 
to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publication, ia 

Price of new 1906 edition of “ Colonial Houses, 
by express prepaid, $2,00 

A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, together w ith a 

lection of the most attractive houses from all revious issues of ‘* Colonial Houses 
das been prepared. Price, by express prepaid, 5.00. Address 


E. S, CHILD, ARCHITECT, ROOM 52,60 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ERAR ar) GIG a Glo! 


white of the phlox will be particularly pleas- 
ing. 

Long “ribbon” beds are easily made by 
planting pink, white and yellow phlox in 
rows. 

A very showy bed is made by surrounding 
scarlet phlox with white or pale yellow va- 
rieties, but the pink, carmine or lilac sorts 
must be kept at a safe distance from the 
darker color if you would have color peace in 
the garden. 

Petunias are most effective when massed 
and kept by themselves. ‘Their colors are 
such that they do not harmonize with 
any other flower, unless of white or the 
palest of yellow. Sweet alyssum or white 
candytuft can be made to do duty as edg- 
ing for the petunia bed, if desired, though 
such an edging hardly seems necessary be- 
cause of the spreading, sprawling habit of 
the plant. 

A most dainty little bed is made by border- 
ing a circular mass of rose-colored phlox with 
ageratum, whose soft lavender will furnish 
a most delightful contrast. Or the center of 
the bed can be made of yellow phlox, with 
charming results. 


The calliopsis, like the petunia, is always 
most effective when massed. Planted singly, 
or in narrow rows, it lacks “body.” One of 
the prettiest beds I had last year was com- 
posed of calliopsis in the center, bordered 
with the dark African marigold. This 
flower had enough yellow in it to admirably 
supplement the gold and orange of the 
calliopsis. Still another note in the color 
chord of this “symphony in yellow” might 
be secured by edging the bed with pale 
yellow phlox. 

My list of flowering plants ought to be sup- 
plemented with one of plants desirable in all 
gardens because of their attractive foliage. One 
of the best of these is ricinus. This plant 
grows to a height of seven and eight feet in 
good soil, branching freely and producing 
enormous foliage of tropical luxuriance and 
rich in metallic coloring. A plant like this, 
used in the center of a bed, will add much to 
its attractiveness. “To secure the best effect 
from it, it must be given a prominent place, 
and not be crowded or dwarfed by inferior 
plants. A group of four to six plants, stand- 
ing by itself, will always be greatly admired, 
and can be made to take the place of shrubs 
to good advantage. 

Another excellent plant that is seldom seen 
in the average garden is the amaranthus. This 
has foliage of varying shades of red, mostly in 
the dull, rich Indian tones, that combine well 
with all the yellows. A mass of amaranthus, 
bordered with calliopsis, marigolds or nas- 
turtiums, gives a most striking effect. This 
plant blooms freely in late summer, producing 
great tasselled masses of dull red flowers, 
which, though not particularly handsome in 
themselves, add another tone of color to the 
general effect and greatly heighten it. 


A stately bed can be made by planting rici- 
nus in the center, with a broad row of am- 
aranthus about it and calliopsis outside. Such 
a bed will be found superior to one of cal- 
adiums and cannas in richness of color as 
well as in luxuriance of foliage, and can be 
made at a fraction of the cost of a dozen 
tubers. And the labor of making it will be 
slight, compared with that of planting the 
cannas and caladiums. You have only to 
sow the seed of your plants where you want 
them to grow, not five minutes’ work after 
the bed for them is made. 


Sweet peas are always most. satisfactory 
when planted in rows somewhat to one side 
or in the rear of other flowers. They make 
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S Why Not Utilize the Waste oe for the Drying of the Clothes? 
This is accomplished by the use of the K SF 


CHICAGO COMBINED DRYER AND LAUNDRY STOVE 


One Fire Heats Water, Heats Flat Irons, 
Boils Clothes, and Dries the Clothes by 


what would ordinarily be waste heat. EE 


Substantially constructed of metal Y y 
throughout and absolutely fire-proof. WH 
Made in all sizes. No residence or > 
other institution is complete without (a. 
this apparatus. Send for Catalogue. WH 

We also make ———————_ ‘SS 


Dryers heated by GAS, STEAM and GA 
HOT WATER, suitable for Residences, 
Flat Buildings and Public Institutions. 


Chicago Clothes Dryer Works S 


340-342 Wabash Avenue, Chicago S, 
©O9H009HN990090G% YOOOOOO 


\ 


merican Beauly 


OS e S. BLOOMING 


IN YOUR 
OWN YARD FROM MAY TO 
, OCTOBER—FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
FLORIST’S BOUQUET 


if you grow them yourself—in your own garden. By 
our method you can easily grow them and have 
flowers to cut a short time after planting—at the 
cost of a slight expense—and a little pleasurable and 
healthful weds 


Weg 7 age—and deliver them to you 
two and Shit ce years old—ready to go ae Sadi erow with but slight care and live 
for years, producing hundreds of beautiful flowers that will give you much more pleas- 
ure than the “store” kind. With our bushes and directions you can not fail. By 
the old method of planting weak little hothouse slips, results were almost always 
disappointing. 

Our beautiful new catalog “Over the Garden Wall’ is most valuable to amateur 
rose growers—it tells all about our method—gives new ideas on garden rose 


culture and descriptions of all the new and rare kinds of roses and carnations 
with directions for their culture. Send for it to-day. It’s FREE. 


HELLER BROTHERS, 981 South Main Street, New Castle, Indiana 


4 


A OT only looks more valuable, but is 


more valuable than a house on which 


painting is neglected. Good paint is 


W € ] ] the most profitable investment on earth. 
‘*Good paint’ means always a high grade, 


~ ready mixed paint, based on Oxide of Zinc. 
Painted 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


q An interesting pamphlet, “Paint: Why, How 
and When.” FREE. ¢ We do not grind zine in 
oil. A list of Manufacturers of High Grade Zine 


Paints sent on application. 


( RAPES draw large quantitie 
of Porasu from the soil. Thi 
must be replaced in the fertilizer, 
else the vine can not thrive. 
Interesting pictures of grape 
vines, grown with and_ without 
PoTASH, are shown in “ Plant 
Food,” one of a number of val- 
uable books for the farmer, which 
we send free for the asking. Send 


name and address. 
Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


Equip your car. launch or engine with the APPLE 
AU TOMATIC BATTERY CHARGER Easilyin- 
° bl 


ed with ‘* juice, 
m With this machi ur current wil 
never fail at a 


talled*’ far from hom V 
formation. See us at N.Y.and a 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL M 
67 BEAVER BUILDING, D 


- GET MONEY-IDID-GOT $3012 


In 2 weeks doing plating. writes M. L. Smith of Pa, 
= ed small outfit), Start as Smith dia. that's easy— 
—a/ Nena ds already 8tarted—new ones duily—money comiug in 


—goods going out. People everywhere have tab] ware, 
\ Watches, jewe Iry, etc., for the “Gray Elating Man.” 
‘all Prac tical out fits, all sizes, heavy plate guar 

Rg] sate ow gold, silver,ni mls metal plating, 
| { qual to new goods,latest process, taught free 

qai kly experte nee unnecessary ,«!! easy 

Se] cretaexposed. Own and Bows a busine 88 
es at Homer misave ling all or part time that 
pays *15to *50 weekly. Write today 
far new offer, saiaples and hundreds letter® from successful agents—free 

sil, Gray & Co., Plating Works, 16 Miami Bldg Cincinnati, QO, 


Doone C. Roses 


arethe best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. Safe arrival guarant en. Over 50 years’ experience 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds aspecialty. A premium with 
every order. Write for 


NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTU mE 
for 1906—the le Suh rose catalogue of America ky pages i 
BREE awe ribs pei OOdreani es. Tells how to grow ptt d al 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln Dried and Pulverized. Best known fertilizer 

for lawn or garden. Large barrel full Cs than 

4 wagon loads of ordinary manure), freight prepaid 
east of Denver, $4.00. No weeds. Nolodon 


DORMANT SOD COMPANY 
21 Union Stock Yards - - - CHICAGO 


Established 
1862 


Successor ti 
D. Dorendorf “ii? 
MANUFACTURER OP 
Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 
and Special Copper Cable 
Lightning Conductors 


145 CENTRE ST.,NEW YORK 


Take off your Hat to the MYERS 


(e For whether you need-Hand or Power 
» i Pumps, Hay Tools;Store Ladders, Gate 
4 Hangers of-Pump Fixtures 


/ ¢— MYERS’ are Always Best 


Quality and Service is the Myers slogan— 

you've always got your money’s worth and & 

bargain besides when you buy from MYERS, 
380-Page Catalog with close prices FREE, 


PF. E. MYERS & BRO. Ashland, Ohio 


Scationaties, Portables, Hoisters, Pumpers, Sawing and 
Boat Outfits, Combined with Dynamos. 
Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene. 
Send for Catalogue. 
State Power Needs. 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. BOX 69, STERLING, ILL. 


ely be obtained without the aid of cur! eu 
= Rade 's Old English Hair Tonic 
booklet on the preser 


MRS. MASON, ‘36 West 34th St., New Vork. City 


WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 
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Something 


SANITAS 


A washable and perfectly sanitary wall cover- 
ing. Cloth foundation finished in oil colors. 
Best wall covering for kitchen, pantry, bath- 
room, closet and other walls where a washable 
surface is desired. Prints, plain colors and tiles 
in dull and glazed effects. Plain colors in oil 
admirably adapted to ceiling and fresco work. 
Hides cracks and plaster stains. 

Water-proof, vermin-proof, applied to the wall 
like paper, and inex- 
pensive. 

Send for samples and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Standard 
Table oe Cloth 


320 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD 
SYK oS ‘ :. nig y 


METAL LATH & ROOFING 


\ A.BROOKSeCO. CLEVELAN®.0- 
ON eee, FLOORS IDEWALK LIGHTS. 


For the Preservation of all Classes of Metal and Wood 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B-106 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 


an excellent screen, or a covering for an un- 
sightly fence, if given a trellis of wire netting 
to clamber over. Right here I want to tell 
you how I grow this lovely flower. I prepare 
the ground for it in the autumn. I fertilize 
it heavily, using old manure from the cow- 
yard. I spread this along the rows where the 
plants are to stand, and then spade it into 
the soil to the depth of a foot, at least. After 
doing this I made a V-shaped trench about 
six inches deep, and set up two boards against 
the sides of it to keep the soil from caving in, 
in late fall and early spring. In April, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, I remove 
these boards, and sow my sweet peas in the 
bottom of the trench. I sow them thickly— 
so much so that the seeds nearly touch each 
other. Then I cover them with about an 
inch of the soil thrown out from the trench. 
When the plants are about two inches above 
the soil I draw in more earth about them, and 
continue to do this as the vines reach up, until 
all the soil has been returned to the trench. In 
this way I get the roots of the plants deep 
enough into the soil to be moist if “a dry 
spell” comes, and where they will always be 
cool. Coolness and moisture at the roots of 
this flower are absolutely necessary to a high 
degree of success in its cultivation. If no 
preparation for spring planting was made in 
fall, trenching must be done as early in spring 
as the condition of the ground will allow. It 
is better to plant sweet peas in the mud than 
to wait until late in the season. Dig your 
trench to-day, ard let the sun have a chance at 
it, and to-morrow sow your seed, covering 
with the me!lowest portion of the soil thrown 
out from the excavation. If barnyard manure 
is not available garden fertilizers containing 
a liberal amount of bonemeal can be used as 
a substitute with good results. 


I would not advise any one to attempt bed- 
making of the elaborate sort, for in doing this 
one is likely to lose sight of the fact that the 
flowers in the bed are of first importance, or, 
at least, ought to be so considered. It matters 
very little what the shape of a bed is if the 
contents of it are harmonious in color and in 
general habit. A bed of elaborate design 
shows its outlines well before the plants in it 
have grown to much size, but as soon as they 
have made considerable development the out- 
lines are lost sight of, if flowering plants are 
used, and you have “had your labor for your 
pains.” 


Simplicity is an element of great strength 
and dignity in the flower garden. Keep in 
mind the fact that the flower is of primary im- 
portance, not the bed. 


The amateur gardener will do well to make 
a sketch of his or her garden on paper. De- 
cide where each plant shall be located, being 
governed in this decision by the height and 
habit of the plant, as well as by its color. If 
this is not done you may get the tall grower 
where it wil! hide the low one, and you may 
have two plants side by side whose colors are 
so inharmonious that they make the garden 
utterly discordant in tone. Aim at unity of 
effect—that is, an effect of general harmony, in 
which each plant has an important part to 
play, and will play it well if put in the right 
place, and not otherwise. This effect can only 
be brought about by careful study of all the 
plants you are to make use of. Your first plan 
may not suit you. If it does not, destroy it 
and make another, and keep on doing this 
until you are quite sure you have what you 
want. Do not be ina hurry about it. There 
is a long time to think about the matter be- 
tween now and spring. But be sure to have 
it all thought out by the time when work is 
ready to begin. 
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Venetian Blinds Sliding Blinds 
Screens and Screen Doors 
Highest Quality ~ Surest Sellers 


Any style of wood for any style of 
window. 


» 
| 


WW 


Backed by the endorsements of 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers. Made on honor. Sold on 
merit and guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 
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Proved by actual use to be the 
most practical and satisfactory 
blinds and screens on the market. 
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For your own best interests and 
your customers, send for Free 
Booklet Catalogue, giving prices 
and full particulars. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 975 LAKE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 


MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 


| CIRCULAR SAW 


= 


S 


7, 


Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 


Steel shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes Boring table and side treadle, 
Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron, Weight, complete, 350 Ibs, 
Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine, Send for catalogue, 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


||“ CHAMPION” 
ete 1} LOCK JOINT 


7)\, Shingle 


Inexpensive 
Ornamental 


Durable 


J. H. ELLER @ CO. 
1610 E. Fifth St. CANTON, OHIO 


Also Makers of 
Cornices, Skylights, Ceilings, Etc. 


UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 

gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, institu. 
tions, etc. Weconstruct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,ooo cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 


Cc. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dont Reap Tuis 


unless you are a Manufacturer, Mill-man, or Business 
Man, in which case you would do well to carefully 
consider the following facts: 


THE ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO R. R. 


better known as the 


has built, or added to its system, over nineteen hun- 
dred (1,900) miles of new railroad during the past 
five years and all traversing newly settled sections of 
the Southwest. NOW is the time to locate your 
factory or mill in this most prosperous section. It 
will repay you to write /o-day for full particulars 
regarding inducements offered, abundant raw mate- 
rials, excellent markets, etc. Illustrated booklet, 
“* Opportunities,” sent free. 


Mies CG HUE ER, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


Frisco Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Art: Metal 
Ceilings 


Are Attractive 
Interiors 


fe) 


“CANTON: 
Metal Art Plates 


are famous for their architectural features. Attract attention everywhere. 
Will not burn, crack or peel. No falling plaster to contend with. Once in 
place needs no repairing. Sanitary, and saves time and trouble. Low cost, 
considering the lasting qualities. Let us tell you more about them. Our beau- 
tiful book, “‘Art in Metal Ceilings,’’ shows the designs. Tell us you’ re interested. 


Ge CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio 


New York Agency, 525 West 23d Street 


@ TO SECURE a prompt response to this announcement we have arranged to 
distribute free of charge 250 beautiful bookcases to the first 250 of our readers who 
answer this advertisement and accept our proposition as explained below. 


Within Reach of All 


HOMES WANDS GAR DENS 


HE cAMERICANA needs no word of praise from us. 
Produced by America’s foremost scholars and experts, 
it stands as an achievement which has already met 

with the enthusiastic approva! of the American people. 
Before ever a line was written for this great work the Jdeal 
was set: A National Work Universal in its Information. 
American in its Production. 

The cAMERICANA is distinctly a national work. It is 
made by Americans. Every section of America has been 
called upon to contribute, and for the first time, in a work 
of universal information, North, South, East and West, 
Canada and South America have had full and true represen- 
tation. 

The -AMERICANA is new from cover to cover—new and 
beautiful type, new maps, new text illustrations, new color 
plates, and, best of all, new and original treatment throughout 
by the foremost American Scholars and Experts. 

‘The -AMERICANA has commanded the services of so 
many educators, scholars and experts as to fully justify its 
title of the one 


Great National Reference Library 


No mere advertisement can convey an adequate idea of the vast interest 
and immense uuliry of the CAMERICANA, or of its exceptional value 
and sumptuous appeasance. We have therefore prepared for distribution 
among thuse interested, a handsome 120-page book containing specimen 
pages, maps, full-page plates, colored plates, portraits of celebrities, photo- 
graphic plates showing the fastest train in the world, the largest steamship 
ever built in America, the famous Flatiron Building, etc., etc. Send us your 
name and address and we will mail you this beautiful and expensive 
book FREE. 


OUR PROPOSITION 


q@ TO THE FIRST 250 PERSONS who answer this advertisement an? Jater 


order the set, we will present absolutely free one of the handsome bookcases shown in 


the illustration above. 
you nothing. 


acceptance of our offer. 


We offer it as a premium for 


It is made especially 


‘This bookease will cost 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB 
258 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


to hold the -AMERICANA, and will be an 
ornament to any home. — Fill out the coupon 
cut from this advertisement and mail it to us 
to-day. ull particulars of our offer and our 
handsome 120-page book will be sent you at 
once, postpaid. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send without cost to me 
sample pages and full particulars of your advertising 
offer with free bookcase. 
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FIFTY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SHE HOUSE 


27 Determining Sizes in Furnace 
Heating 


I HAVE adopted the plan of measuring right 
around a house. Say a house that would be 
25 feet wide and 4o feet deep would have a 
length round it of 130 feet. If two floors 
are to be heated I would multiply the 130 by 
20, the height of the second story ceiling above 
the first floor, the product of which gives 2,000 
square feet of exposed surface, over which the 
heat generated in the building would be lost. 
I would estimate 20 per cent. of this as glass 
surface and subtract it from 2,600 feet, leay- 
ing 2,080 square feet of wall surface. Divid- 
ing this by 4, assuming that 4 square feet of 
wall would lose as much heat as I square 
foot of glass, I would have 520 square feet of 
equivalent glass surface. Adding this to the 
520 square feet of actual glass surface would 
give me 1,040 square feet of total equivalent 
glass surface. Provide a furnace with a grate 
having an area that would provide 1 square 
inch for every 2 to 3 square feet of equivalent 
glass surface, according to whether the house 
was out in the country exposed to all the winds 
or was in the city sheltered on its colder ex- 
posure. “This would require a furnace having 
a grate of 23 inches diameter for this house, 
and would not be too large to take care of the 
work in severely cold weather.—The Metal 


Worker. 
28. Slate Roofs 


SLATE roofs, which also rank as fireproof, 
are very inferior to those covered with tiles. 
The slates are brittle and, as they are nailed, 
instead of being hung, like tiles, to strips laid 
on the roof, it is difficult to nail them tightly 
enough to prevent them from shaking in high 
winds and breaking off at the nail holes, with- 
out driving the nails occasionally a little too 
tightly and breaking the slate in this way. 
In either case a slate broken at a nail hole 


causes a leak.—T. M. Clarke. 


29. Scientific Housecleaning 


From the fact that living bacteria may b2 
contained in the dust of rooms the method of 
housecleaning is of importance. Great care 
should be exercised to avoid disturbing collec- 
tions of dust on horizontal surfaces. All the 
furniture, woodwork and painted walls should 
be wiped carefully with a dampened cloth, in 
order to remove the dust without causing it to 
rise into the air of the room. “The rugs on the 
floor should be removed from time to time and 
thoroughly dried and cleaned. The floors 
should be waxed and polished before replacing 
the rugs. Special preparations have been per- 
fected for this purpose. These are applied by 
means of a long-handled brush and then rubbed 
into the floor by means of a large burnisher. 
Some of these floor preparations contain tur- 
pentine or other antiseptic substances, and serve 
a useful purpose in addition to preserving the 
quality of the floor—Dr. D. B. Burgey. 


30. Domestic Filtration Unsafe 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times 
writes to denounce domestic, or household, 
filters as unsafe. Far from being a help, they 
are a danger, he claims, whereas municipal 
filters, well managed and with the effluent 
tested daily, or as often as desired, for its bac- 
terial contents, give an efficiency varying from 
ninety-eight per cent. to ninety-nine per cent. 
(plus bacterial). Does a domestic filter re- 
ceive such care? There are filters which give 
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How Cement Stone Makers Lose Money 


A FEW FACTS WHICH WILL BE OF INTEREST 
TO MANUFACTURERS OF CEMENT STONE 


manufacturing cement stone for building purposes, but how many are 
in a position to take a set of plans from an architect and make the 
stone to fit said plans ? 


} \HERE are to-day large companies in most every part of the world 


@ Now, this is just where the manufacturers are losing considerable trade 
and money. To be successful in this business it is absolutely necessary to have 
a machine that will make hollow stone of all the essential sizes and designs, 
water tables, sills, lintels, coping, ornamental, etc., up to six feet long. 


@ The demand for water tables, sills and lintels is as great if not greater than 
for hollow stone, for many architects specify same for buildings constructed of 
other material, and the profits are considerably larger for this class of work. 


@ If you could visit one of the many plants scattered throughout the United 
States operating 


7 rould i diately 
(ELE HERCULES Be eee elekperiority. 


@ It makes everything essential for building construction; not that alone, for 
it produces stone that is stone, and at minimum cost. It produces two 
stones at one operation, which feature alone reduces your labor item to 
almost one-half. 


@ Let us send you our catalogue “‘C”’ and tell you all about it. It might be 
the means of your saving thousands of dollars yearly. It is saving it for others— 
why not for you? 


@ Write to-day—it means money to you. 


CENTURY CEMENT MACHINE COMPANY 
180 WEST MAIN STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


CARPENTERS 


in these days of close competition need the best 
possible equipment, and this they can have in 


Barnes’ Gg = 
Hand ¢& Foot Power Machinery 


UR new Foot and Hand Power Circular Saw 
No. 4—the strongest, most powerful, and in 


every way the best machine of its kind ever made. 
For ripping, cross cutting, boring and grooving. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. “st” ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Colt’s Universal Clamps 


Adjust themselves to 
a beveled as well asa 
level surface. 


EVERY MANIPULATION 
STANDS 
TO THEIR CREDIT. 


WE VOUCH 
FOR THEIR 
STRENGTH 
OF GRIP AND 
MEASURE 
OF UTILITY. 


Quick action, adaptation to work, con- 
venience of handling. 

Especially adapted for veneering, panel- 
ing, and all work requiring 


A LONG, BROAD JAW. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 
19 Center Street, Batavia, N. Y. 


GARDEN 
AND FLORAL 


Contains many new Premium Offers. You should know 
about Vick’s Violet King and Mikado Asters, 
now offered for the firsttime. Send ten cents and re- 
ceive a packet of Vick’s Branching Aster, in Six 
Colors, and coupon good for 10 cents on purchase of 
$1.00 or over from 1906 Guide. Send for the Catalogue 
anyway, it's free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
444 Main St. Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 


Therefore Y 
Remington Y 
Supremacy Y 
Lasts. Y 
Remington Typewriter Co. yy 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Uh 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhcea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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This is the Pierce Great Arrow, 98-32 FER: with 


straight tonneau body, cape top and folding glass front. 
Price, without top or glass front, $4,000. Cape top, 
$200 extra. Folding dlass front, $50 extra. 


One convincing proof of the excellence of Pierce cars is 
the fact that they appeal most to the most mechanical minds. 
An automobile is a machine. The most a man understands 
about the principles of mechanics the better he appreciates 
the way in which the Pierce Arrow is made. 

The initial cost of a Pierce Arrow is greater than that of 
any automobile made in this country, but the price seems 
low when compared, not only with the small cost of main 
taining, but with the long time of service given. 

Pierce Arrows are never out of date as far as effective 
service is concerned. 

Catalogue and descriptions mailed on request. 


The George N. Pierce Company 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


se OF DEALERS 


Boston, - D; Maguire Co., 745 Boylston St. 

Chicago, - - - - H. ¥ aulman & Co., 1321 Michigan Ave. 

New York, Harrolds Motor Car Co., Broadway, 58-so9th Sts. 

Pittsburg, - - - Banker Bros. Co., Baum & Beatty Sts. 

Baltimore, - - - Southern Auto. Co., 2021 Maryland Ave. 

Buffalo, - - The George N. Pierce Co.,752 Main St. (Retail) 

Detroit, - - - - J. P. Schneider, 189 Jefferson Ave. 

Denver, - - - + The George N. Pierce Co., 1643 California St. 

Geneva, N. Y., - - Ji. A. Place, 

Hartford, Conn., - The Miner Garage Co., 120 Allyn St. 

Houston, Tex., - Hawkins Auto. & Gas Engine Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., - E. P. Moriarty & Co., 1612 Grand Ave. 

Los Angeles, - - Bush & Burge, Cor, 7th and Main Sts. 

Louisville, = - = che Zorn-Strauss  Co:,, ine 

Milwaukee, - - Hibbard Automobile Co. 

Ottawa & Montreal, Wilson & Co., 142 Bank St. 

Oakland, Cal., - The Geo. N. Pierce Co., 1013 Clay St. (Whole- 
sale). 

Philadelphia, - - Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co., 201 N. Broad St. 

Portland, Me., - - J. A. Dowling. 

Portland, Ore., - - H. M. Covey. 

Providence, . . - The Shepard Company. 

Rochester, - - - U.S. Automobile Co., 21 Plymouth Ave. 

San Francisco, - - Mobile Carriage Co., Golden Gate Ave. and 
Gough St. 

Saratoga Springs, - W. L. Hodges, 16 Woodlawn Ave. 

Scranton, Pa., - - Standard Motor Car Co. 

Seattle, Wash., - - Broadway Auto. me 

Springfield, Mass., E. R. Clark Auto. Co., 117 Lyman St. 

Syracuse, - - - Amos-Pierce Auto. ee 109 S. State St. 

St. Louis, - - - Western Auto. Co., 4701 Washington Blvd. 

ot. Paull - - - C. P. Joy Auto. Co., 368 Minnesota St. 

Toronto, - - - Auto. & Supply Co., Ltd., 24 Temperance St. 

Troy, N. Y., - - Troy Auto. Exchange, 22 Fourth St. 

Utica, IN. X55 - + Utica Motor Car Co. 


and learn 
the art of making 


FIGHTS Josey 8 
CEMENT 
STONE 


Brady Cement Stone Machine Co. 


425 North Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigan 


a germ-free effuent, when properly cared for, 
but they are at best laboratory instruments, 
and are safe only under laboratory conditions. 
If used in the household, they do not, can not 
receive the attention necessary to their efficient 
action, and, in consequence, they create a false 
sense of security, while, moreover, they will in 
time give an effluent greater in its bacterial 
content than the raw or unfiltered water. All 
drinking water, he adds, should be boiled for 
about twenty minutes, a method which, while 
rendering the water to a certain extent un- 
palatable, is sufficient to kill the vegetation 
forms of bacteria, leaving only the spores, and 
fortunately those of which we need have any 
great fear, as typhoid or cholera, are non- 
sporulating, and, hence, easily killed. 


NEW BOOKS 


Country Homes of Famous Americans 


Country Homes or Famous AMERICANS. 
By Oliver Bronson Capen, with an In- 
troduction by “Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 1905. 4to. Pp. 176, profusely 
illustrated. Price, $5.00 net. 

“This book is based,’’ says Mr. Higginson, 

“upon the principle that no man’s biography 
is at all complete without some portrayal of 
the house he lived in. “The house, moreover, 
is sure to represent, in a greater or less de- 
gree, notymerely the tastes and habits of his 
household, but the private background of his 
private life.’ Mr. Capen makes the point 
that in America the residents of the Southern 

States have been for generations larger land- 

owners than others; living out of doors they 

needed less provision for indoor life. On the 
other hand the Colonial houses, such as those 
where Longfellow and Lowell resided at Cam- 
bridge, have no sweep of land, but more pro- 
visions for the home. Mr. Capen deals cleverly 
with his subject. He treats of the houses of 
those who have made America famous. His 
selection includes the homes of George Wash- 
ington, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Clay, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Robert E. Lee, Daniel 

Webster, Henry D. Thoreau, William Cullen 

Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, An- 

drew Jackson, James Russell Lowell, Horace 

Greely, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Madi- 

son, Washington Irving, Thomas Jefferson, 

John Bartram and John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Truly a worthy galaxy of the great. The 

illustrations are most charming, and the book 

is beautifully printed on coated paper and is 
attractively bound. We can commend it most 
highly. 


Country House Sanitation 


THE SANITATION OF A CouNtTRY HOUSE. 
By Harvey B. Bashore. - New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1905. Pp. 37+102. 
Price, $1.00. 

The laudable purpose of the author of this 
book, to make the country as healthy as the 
city, while perhaps too large an end to be ac- 
complished by so small a book, is nevertheless 
worthy of the warmest commendation, and 
his excellent-like little book will certainly help 
in reaching this end. It is a brief and well 
ordered statement of the sanitary conditions 
that belong to country life. Its brevity will 
commend it, for it contains the chief essential 
facts that every one living in the country 
should know, and it presents them in a clear 
and simple way which any one can understand. 
It is, in short, exactly the kind of a book that 
will perform admirable missionary service. 

The sanitation of the country house is not 
only a most important problem in itself, but 
it is a subject on which there is a great lack of 
information. Country folk, as a rule, are 
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IS THE TITLE OF 


HENDERSON'S CATALOGUE 


Of SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TOOLS, BOOKS, Etc., 


For the Garden, Greenhouse, Lawn and Farm. 
BEAUTIFUL—INSTRUCTIVE—ELABORATE. 


188 large pages, richly illustrated with photographs from nature; 
8 colored and 6 duotone plates, and art cover. It weighs 1 pound. 


TO Give EE 


this acknowledged Peer of all Catalogues, 


HENDERSON’S 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


the largest distribution, we make the following offer: 


We will mail the Catalogue and also 


HENDERSON’S GARDEN ORACLE 


to those who mention this Magazine 
And enclose 1 0°: Stamps or Coin. 


In other words we CIVE you the books which cost us fifty cents 
IF YOU WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 


HENDERSON’S GARDEN ORACLE referred to above is replete with up-to- 
date gardening instructions including: Soils, treatment, cultivation, 
etc.; Culture of vegetables and flowers from seeds; Reference table, dates 
to sow, germinating temperatures, days to ‘‘come up’’ and mature, 
distance table, ete.; Winter keeping of Cabbage, Celery, Potatoes, 
Pumpkins, ete.; How to prevent scab and blight in Potatoes; Lawns— 
how to make, renovate and maintain; Coldframes and hotbeds; Insects, 
plant diseases, remedies, and spraying calendar, etc. 


35 AND 37 
CORTLANDT ST., 


MAN WHO The International Studio 


Che Leading Art Magasine 
$5.00 per pear 


Jnternational . \f \ Sa || wr International 
Studio RB Wisg / Studio 


RR RES 


THE RADIANT 


ACETYLENE GENERATO sto ce to 


JUST A WORD WITH REGARD TO 


| G H ale | N G Ae J = H © M E a By all odds the most artistic periodical printed 


With my Patent Dissolving Process, you can have Artificial Sunlight in your home. in English. -~~New York Tribune. 
By this process I have made Acetylene a practical commodity, indispensible to all who 
know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of Acetylene, and its 


practical uses, and have solved the problem of HEATING and COOKING with By all odds the best source of suggestion for 

Acetylene. . - - - : 

_ Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, all over the land, owing to its supe- design and ornament in all interior work ~~ iron 

riority over city gas or electricity. jE ] d A 1 y d i] d Sears 
It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not only the most beautiful work, leade glass, staine §1ass, wood carving, 


artificial light known, but also the cheapest. It is in daily use in many of the largest 7 . - 
cities, as well as in smaller towns, and country homes. 7 furniture, tapestry, mosaic, mural decoration, etc. 


The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is installed 


in the home, and a child can operate it. B ll he b ll d jazi f 
= gia ; a t -round magazine tor 
The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or months, a odds £ ca 8 ee 


without any Care or attention, according to the amount of light used and the size of the people inter2sted in artistic things. 
machine installed. The Radiant only has this process. 


It is the SAFEST system of artificial lighting known, is used in many almshouses 
and similar places purely as a matter of safety. 


If this interests you write tor Z theok- OED 
“Acetylene for the Home,’ by Rush. Address. . oa) Presidvt Subscripti 
& General Mgr. WiRe Soop buons te 


John Lane Company, 67 Fifth Ave., New Dork 


6 Bemis Street 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO. AC 
2. CANANDAIGUA, NLY., U.S.A. - = 
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If it. is a Home 


you are building all the more reason 
for care in the selection of hardware. 
Think how prominently the hardware 
stands out on the doors; think how 
an artistic design will harmonize with 
the woodwork and other decorations of 


the rooms. 


Sargent’s 
Hardware 


~ ~~ 
( M is artistic; it will please you if you use 
peer 


it and always give satisfaction. “To 
help you make a selection, we will send on request, a copy of “Sargent’s Book of 
Designs.” It will pay you to consult this book before selecting your hardware. 


Sargent. @ Company “<0 8:8" 156 Leonard St., New York 


Absolutely safe and reliable. Ask your friends 


No North 
and South 


or East and West Line divides the 
Caldwell plants of tanks and towers, 
In every section they rear their 
graceful forms, everywhere and al- 
ways working or ready for service, 
supplying water for all purposes. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


che Davis @ Roesch 


Water Thermostat 


A DRAFT CONTROLLER FOR 

HOT WATER HEATERS 
Simple, 
Durable, 


Accurate, 
Inexpensive. 


Will save 25 per cent. of 
your coai bill. 

Will regulate the tempera- 
ture of your whole house. 


Catalogue free :'\on request. 


Davis & Roesch Temperature Controlling Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


possessed of only the crudest ideas on sanitary 
subjects; city folk, when moving out into the 
country, are often confronted with sanitary 
problems of whose solution they know nothing 
whatever. Both classes of people will be 
benefited by Dr. Bashore’s little book. The 
leading questions are discussed briefly and in- 
telligently, although not always with the de- 
tail necessary to a text-book. But it abounds 
with useful suggestions and is an excellent 
opening to a more extended study of some of 
the most important problems that beset the 
householder in the country. A number of 
illustrations add to the practical value of the 


book. 


The Architects’ Directory and 
Specification Index 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY AND SPECIFI- 
CATION INDEX. By William T. Com- 
stock, publisher, New York. 1905-1906. 
Pp. 176. Price, $2.00 net. 

The seventh edition of ‘“The Architects’ Di- 
rectory and Specification Index” for 1905- 
1906 makes its appearance in a neatly bound 
volume in red cloth and white lettering. It 
contains a complete list of the architects of the 
United States and Canada, classified by States 
and towns, indicating those who are mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects; 
also the names of the different architectural 
associations in the United States. “The whole 
work is brought out in good shape, and is quite 
unique and attractive, and will be found of 
special value to architects and dealers desiring 
to reach the architects of the country. 


Luther Burbank and His Work 


New CREATIONS IN PLANT Lire. An Au- 
thoritative Account of the Life and Work 
of Luther Burbank. By W. S. Harwood. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 
Pp. 144368. 

An authoritative book on the extraordinary 
work of Luther Burbank is a welcome addi- 
tion to contemporary nature literature. Easily 
the foremost living plant propagator, it has 
been his singular good fortune to have carried 
out a vast variety of experiments on the larg- 
est possible scale. It is a mistake, as some of 
his friends and admirers have represented, in 
the warmth of their regard, to view him as a 
pioneer in his chosen labor. Others have done, 
and are doing, quite similar work, but not 
on so large a scale nor with results that have 
attracted such wide attention. 

Mr. Harwood’s book is confessedly that of 
an admirer. It has the double purpose of pre- 
senting the man and of recording his scientific 
achievements. “The former is of quite second- 
ary importance compared with the latter, al- 
though it is useful to know something of the 
personality of so skilful a worker and of a 
man who has achieved results of such wide 
reaching importance. 

Mr. Burbank’s scientific work is here re- 
corded with some regard to minuteness, but in 
a way that must hold the attention of the most 
amateur reader. “The very widest popular in- 
terest has been created in the doings of this 
extraordinary man, an interest that is some- 
what amusingly illustrated in the account 
given of the ways taken to safeguard himself 
and his time from the curiosity of well meant 
but intrusive visitors. Mr. Harwood presents, 
as a whole, a very useful and well written ac- 
count of Mr. Burbank’s work, and his book 
bears obvious evidence of the right to the word 
“authoritative” on its title page. The numer- 
ous illustrations represent some of the more re- 
markable of Mr. Burbank’s achievements, 
and show, also, many of his methods of work. 
Singularly enough, in a book dealing with so 
many and such varied topics, there is no index. 


Save Time and Make Money 


Telephone, 2968-38th 


February, 1906 


Five New Vegetables 


Dreer’s 
Garden Book 
For 1906 


Early Model Beet. 
A beautiful globe shape 
variety, rich blood red and 
matures very early. Pkt., 
Ovetsy=07.,, 15) Cts.) 4 
lb., 40 cts., postpaid. 

Dreer’s Aristocrat, 
Sugar Corn. The 
sweetest of all. Ears 
large and mature early. 

Pkt., 10 cts.; pt., 30 cts.; qt., 50 cts.; postpaid. 

May King Lettuce. Heads delightfully crisp and tender; quick 
growth, good for forcing or open ground. Pkt., 10 cts.; 0z., 30 cts. ; 
¥ Ib., $1.00, postpaid. 

The Harbinger Pea. An English variety which is very dwarf, but 
produces large pods in abundance. Peas are very tender and sweet. 
Pkt., 10 cts.; pt., 33 cts.; qt., 55 cts., postpaid. 

Dreer’s Earliest Cluster Tomato. The earliest and best extra early 
variety. Produces fruits in immense clusters and the quality is excellent. 
Pkt., 15 cts. ; 34 oz., 30 cts.; oz., 50 cts.; 4 lb., $1.50, postpaid. 

We will send, postpaid, one packet each of the above five grand 
vegetables for 40 cts., and also to all who order any of the above 
seeds a copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 


A handsome book of 224 pages, with six colored plates of Vege- 
tables and Flowers and containing the most complete list of SEEDS, 
PLANTS, BULBS, ETC., ever offered. It will also be sent free 
to all applicants who mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


—_—_—— oF ———____ 


PRIZE WINNING POULTRY : 


for 1906, in several beautiful colors, is 
larger thanever. Illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties of poultry, ducks, 
geese, pigeons, etc., and contains all 
kinds of information indispensable to 
poultry-keepers. Send 10c. for this 
noted book. 


B. H. GRIEDER, Rheems, Pa. 


BUILD AT COST TOWN 
(Plus a Fixed Sum) OR COUNTRY 


ve ri. A. HORSFALL, Architect 


20 East 42d Street 


Details of Building 
Construction 


A collection of 33 plates of scale drawings with introductory text 


By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assistant Professor, College of Architecture, Cornell University 


This book is 10 by 12% inches in size, and Z 
substantially bound in clothe PRICE, e 
FOR SALE BY 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. City 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
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To know this Beautiful Sweet DAPHNE 
is to surely love it. 


DAPHNE CNEORUM, 


E have succeeded in getting up a large stock of this rare ever- 
green, hardy Daphne,which excels the Arbutus for fragrance. 
It is a most beautiful evergreen, low-growing, spreading shrub, and 
in June, when in the glory of its first blooming (see illustration), it 
would be hard to find its rival for beauty or fragrance. It blooms 
freely at intervals all summer, even late in the fall, and will grow 
almost anywhere, thriving best in full sunlight. Splendid for fore- 
ground work and rockeries, where good, generous masses can be mad¢ 
to produce charming effects, Blooms freely the first season planted. 
Prices: Very bushy plants, each, $1.00; per 10, $9.00. 
Strong plants, - each, .50; per 10, 4.00. 
OUR 1906 CATALOGUE. i you anticipate purchasing choice, 
1ardy trees, shrubs, roses, and 
other hardy plants, both fruit and ornamental, and appreciate 
quality, our stock is sure to meet with your approval. ‘This, our 
new 1906 catalogue, is a priced index to our stock, and a copy of it 
is yours for the asking. 


‘The Elm City Nursery Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Visitors always welcome at the Nursery 


ATTENTION TO DETAILS INSURES YOU 


Comfort in Your New Home 


For a small additional expense to the cost of 
ordinary hinges you can have your doors hung with 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing 
Steel Butts ee Meee ante oiling 


Never wear down 
Send for artistic monograph on the subject 


ihe SANLEY WORKS, Dept. K, 5) iver er 


The 
» “Antt-Plubius” 
| Skylight 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against 
rain, snow, sleet or dust, without putty or 
cement. 

Bridge arrangement for walking on the sky- 
light without coming in contact with or danger 
of breaking glass. 


A—Steel Supporting Bar F—Copper Sheet Cap 
@ We drill Artesian Wells for water supply for Ee ea anon Sacre cee Cou, Galy, Brass Seung” Manufactured The Cc Drouvé Co 
Cities, Towns, Manufacturing Plants and Coun- OS a Er eae si and i : : 
try Homes. We furnish and install Tanks and apa : Mee a meen Erected by Bridgeport , Connecticut 
Towers, Wind-mills, Compressed Air, Steam, oat 
Electric and Hand Pumps to do the pumping. 
@ Many years’ experience. We are experts 
in our line. Write us, and our representative 
will call to see you. 


A. W. DRAKE DRILLING CO. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only device on the market that will, if desired, 
operate a line of sash 500 ft. long 
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A New Form of Building Contract 
Nos 


The keynote of home-building—/armony. 


Harmony is attained by the intelligent blending of 
the many factors that enter into the building and furnishing 
of the home as a whole. These factors include materials 
and the services of architects, builders, furnishers and 


decorators. 


That those particular services and materials may be 
selected which are best qualified for each phase of the work, 
and that they may be applied to the best possible advantage, 
a contract-form has been devised by the terms of which all 
the factors that enter into home-making may be directed by 
a single representative of the owner. ‘This representative, 
in the capacity of a technical executive, responsible to the 
owner for the work in its entirety, is thus enabled to attain 
a uniformity of design, a consistency of cost and a harmony 


of motif that form the basis of the home-spirit. 


A copy of this Builder’s-Contract will be forwarded on 
request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS, Contract Designers, 7 E. 44th St., New York 


KING MANTELS 


are distinguished for their elegance of design, beautiful finish and 
thorough workmanship. They are made not only to look well but 
to wear well. They hold their good looks. Sold direct from fac- 


tory, at prices that are surprising, when quality is considered. You 
will get greatly added value by buying from 
us instead of through middlemen. 


Our little book, ‘“‘ Evidence,” is convincing, 
and will be SENT FREE if you state num- 
ber of mantel wanted. 

Our elegant 72-page catalogue (11x14 in.) 
of mantels, grates, tiles, etc., is the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever issued. This and 
our copyrighted supplement entitled ‘‘Colo- 
nial Beauties”? both sent on receipt of 12 cents 
to pay actual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO., 634 Gay sT., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Old Pewter, Brass, Copper and 
Sheffield Plate 


Oxtp Perwrer, Brass, CoppER AND SHEr- 
FIELD PLATE. By N. Hudson Moore. 


New York: F. A. Stokes Co. N. d. 
12mo. Pp. 229, 105 illustrations. Price, 
$2.00. 


Old pewter is becoming more and more in 
demand for collectors and for the decoration 
of the home. “‘ Hollow-ware,” if not wanted 
for the shelves of the dining-room, may be 
used on the table in approximate proximity 
to “old blue china” and ancient mahogany. 
The details of manufacture, the style of deco- 
ration, the correct weight of the different pieces 
of ware are all given. Many famous collec- 
tions have been drawn upon. ‘The illustra- 
tions are numerous, well chosen and well ex- 
ecuted. A most interesting book on an in- 
teresting subject. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
A New Form of Building Contract 


N THE present article we treat of a new 
form of building contract, which is signifi- 
cant of the modern-minded movement to 

establish business methods that place responsi- 
bility outside of ownership. On the same 
principle that an editor apportions work 
among those writers and artists whose abilities 
best fit them for carrying out the various 
specific requirements, a New York business 


ORCANIZATION CHART 
[INTERIOR | 


HOCCSON BROTHERS 
] | 


| fe 
(DISTRIBUTING | ACCOUNTING { é 


EXECUTIVE 


Ssonze | __ CABINET WORK 


[ «i 
ENCINEERING 48 


 — DECORATIONS “ | 
| ( rene 
\ MASONRY ¢ puasteminc 
oe eee Mig er >) [ee 
Ti Th 
/ \ 
UPHOLSTERY / Hin} \ 


/ | CARPENTRY—{ [en 
.}—wancines! | Lae 
} | 
|| 


— FLOOR COVERINGS ||| 
| 


\ SUPERINTENDENCE 


| 


EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 


FURNITURE! | 
LEADED GLAss \ / 
mosaics | 


1] 
LIGHTING FIXTURES’ | 


house has organized its forces for handling the 
work of its customers. “This house undertakes 
to superintend every feature of building and 
furnishing work which heretofore has been 
done under the guidance of the owner. As 
a result, the owner, unless he has had a tech- 
nical training and practical experience in buy- 
ing supplies and in supervising the work of the 
various architects, builders and decorators that 
enter into the building as a whole, almost 
invariably exceeds the original cost estimate 
and fails to attain a harmony of treatment be- 
cause of the many and conflicting influences 
which are brought to bear upon him. It is 
the purpose of this organization to supply this 
technical knowledge and practical experience 
in giving expression to the owner’s require- 
ments. ‘Io this end it has associated to itself 
a number of builders, engineers, carpenters, 
furnishers, architects and various business en- 
terprises whose services or materials are factors 
in building operations. By securing trade 
rates on supplies, and by furnishing professional 
superintendence to labor, the costs of building 
and furnishing are thus materially reduced 
and the work is done under a single and uni- 
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OU may not in mere words describe the emotions that 
possess you when you hear the tone that has found 
its full and perfect development in the /verert Piano. 
Nor may it be permitted you to give expression to 


those attributes inherent in the Everett tone that 


have so profoundly and indescribably moved you. 


Reisenauer 


The best authorities in the world will tell you that the Hverert presents 


the exalted ideal of piano tone; that it is made by people who know tone, 
for that portion of the musical-elect who are capable of appreciating that 


indefinable something in piano tone, which moves 


them to deepest feeling. This superb tone quality 


has induced such world- wide artists as Reisenauer, 


Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister and many other leading 


? 
pianists to unconditionally endorse the Everett Piano 


and adopt it for their per- sonal use. The eminent 


authority, Marc Blumen- berg, in a review of Reise- 


Gabrilowitsch 


nauer’s triumph with an Everett Grand Piano at a recent concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, closed his encomium in the following words: 


““When great tone creations are spoken of, the EveRETT 
Piano is included, as a matter of course. And it must be re- 
membered that this means the whole line of instruments, from 
the small uprights to the large ones, from the short grands to 
the imperial concert grands they make; it is all just the same 
principle at work—tone, tone quality, touch to give it life, and 
all with the single purpose to make these conformable to the 
most rationally developed theories of the musical art.’’ 


IMustrated catalogue free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Owners of the Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 


‘MONON ROUTE J 


Four Trains Daily 


between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
the South, via Monon Route and C. H. & D. 


Two Trains Daily 


between Chicago, Louisville and West Baden 
and French Lick Springs. 


Three Trains 
Chicago to LaFayette. 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains, Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars on Night Trains. 


FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Trafic Manager, 
CHICAGO, 


—~I 


They get 

up in 

the 

night 

to eat 
Mackintosh’s 
Toffee 


JohnMac Patos , 
the Toffee King 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


IS AS SAFE TO EAT AS BREAD AND BUTTER 


and does as much good, yet is as *“more-ish’’ as jam-tarts. 
This Old English Candy 


orig ginated in Yorks bir ire, England, where its immense factories 
supply the world, is without do e i best candy r 
Whateve *"r you are, whie 
man or poor man, eat MAC 
you feel happy and do you g 
Sold everywhere candy ia scl or you can send Ten Cents 
for the regular ten-cent package. 


. JOHN MACKINTOSH, DEPT. 20, 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


er tink ta yIdier, sailor, rich 
<IN TOSH’ S TOE ; EE; it will make 
d. 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet W free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


F Weber & Go: aie ve Sale 


Sole Agents for RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, oz:’s Pant Bere 
Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Draw ving Boards, Tabies, S¢ Tri- 
angles, Etc., Engineers’ and Builders’ Transits, and Levels of Best Ma hes 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. III 


1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore 


uaxe Concrete Building 
-~ Blocks 


Best, Fastest, Simplest, Cheapest 


MACHINE 


No crackage or breakage 

No off-bearing 

No expensive iron pallets 

No cogs, gears, springs or levers 


Move the Machine, Not the Blocks | ¢* ym 


THE PETTYJOHN CO. 
617 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


BRISTOL'S 


RECORDING THERMOMETER. 


Located within house, records on 

fii 2 weekly chart outside tempera- 

Vff ture. Also, Bristol’s Recording 

Pressure Gauges, Volt, Ampere 

and Watt Meters. Over 100 differ- 

ent varieties, and guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 


THE BRISTOL CO.,Waterbury, Conn. 


AMERICAN HOMES AND 


AFTER YOU'VE ONCE USED 


ROOFING TIN 


you will realize why it has been the favorite roof covering 


for more than eighty years. 


Superior materials properly combined are sure to win the 
place they deserve, and MF, by always being reliable, tough, 
perfectly coated and easily worked, has become the World’s 


Standard Terne Plate. 


Therefore, specify MF if you desire the best protection 
and complete satisfaction, and if you would like to know 
how Roofing Tin is made, write to our Advertising Depart- 
ment for a copy of ‘“‘ From Underfoot to Overhead.”’ You'll 


surely be interested. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET 6&2 TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, 


FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PATENT ‘““BALL-BEARINC’”’ 


Se Grand Rapids 


ALL-STEEL 


DAH 
PULLEYS 


Are sold Direct to Build- 
ers, Contractors and Mills 
at prfeces under the com- 
mon, ordinary goods. 
sf you make ten or ten thousand window frames, we can save you money 
and give you a superior sash pulley. We are the largest sash pulley makers in 
the world. We ship direct, or through dealers and jobbers everywhere. 
Write for catalogue and free samples and prices on half-gross, gross, barrel 
or any quantity. Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. 


GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO. 


17 PEARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GARDENS 
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form influence. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of this work is the method of establish- 
ing responsibility. This establishment, Hogg- 
son Brothers, assumes the sole responsibility 
to the owner for the work in its entirety. Thus 
this organization is practically the owner in all 
its dealings with the factors involved. In ac- 
cordance with the contract peculiar to this 
firm, whose duty it is to act in the capacity 
of professional adviser to the owner, and whose 
work includes every detail, from the drawing 
up of the first plans to the buying of the food 
for the kitchen, the owner agrees to devote a 
certain specified sum to the work on hand. 
Acceptance of this predetermined sum within 
which to complete its work distributes the ex- 
penses consistently over the whole, both for the 
purpose of securing a harmony of design and 
consistency of quality. The peculiar features 
of this contract provide that, should the work 
be completed at below the estimated cost, a 
specified percentage of profit is deducted for 
the contract designers, and the difference be- 
tween the sum of these two amounts and the 
estimated cost is returned to the owner. To 
indicate the many classes of work undertaken, 
an organization chart has been prepared, on 
which is shown the main divisions and sub- 
divisions of all the details in the erection and 
furnishing of a building. A glance at the ac- 
companying diagram indicates not only the 
various phases which are superintended, but 
the general system of allying the various fac- 
tors with the main organization. 


Skylights and Window Opening Devices 


HANKS to the construction shown in the 

first illustration in this notice, we have a 
skylight that is in every part interchange- 

able and capable of fitting snug at once. The re- 
sult of this system is that the contrivance is per- 
manently impervious against snow, sleet, rain 
and dust. It is by name the “Anti-Pluvius” sky- 
light, and references to the letters on the en- 
graving will readily acquaint one with the 
technical points of the invention. J—bridge 
(for walking on the skylight). H—brass stud. 
(G—galvanized coil brass spring. F—copper 


SKYLIGHT. 


sheet cap. E—glass. D—felt. C—flat- 
iron. B—malleable iron bridge. A—steel 
supporting bar. Continuous use will show 
that there is no formation of sweat on the 
iron parts nor dropping of condensation from 
the inside of the glass or metal. “The bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight is 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 
There is an even and perfect resting surface 
for the glass, with a firm but elastic pressure 
on the upper surface to hold it in place and 
to allow for expansion, contraction, vibration 
and shock of movement of any character. 
Quick, almost instantaneous replacing of glass 
plates is afforded, each glass being independent 
of one another, and never coming in contact 
with the metal or rigid surface. A heavy per- 
centage in saving of labor is to be credited to 
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Write for 
Catalogue ““H”’ 


at once 


t Observatory Bee Hive 


a 


HE wonderful development in the manipulation of 
cement is due largely to the degree of perfection attained 


by Block Machines. 
@ The inventive mind is continually devising improvements, 
but nothing yet has been produced to equal our Automatic 
Block Machine. 
@ The simplicity and reliability of mechanism makes it practical 
and speedy, and blocks can be cheaply moulded into the most 


q One of the best educators for beginners 
in Bee Keeping is the Observatory Hive 


elaborate designs conceived by the most fastidious. 


@ Recognizing the demand for a more dense and perfect face, 
our machine was especially designed to produce same, and is 
made to mould the block face-down. 


@ It possesses all the essential features requisite to success, and 


Books are good, but what you read is easily forgotten, 
and nothing will impress facts upon your mind as 
readily as witnessing them. 

We manufacture the most complete line of bee-keepers’ 
supplies in the world. 

Write for catalog and four little bee books—All Free 


the information gained in our catalogue will interest you. 


Automatic Building Block Machine Co. 


124 LIBERTY STREET, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


A. I. ROOT CO. Main Office, Medina, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
New York City, 44 Vesey Street 
Chicago, 144 E. Ene Street 


Philadelphia, 10 Vine Street 
Washington, D.C., 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


When You Build, Buy~ 


‘A PERFECT DOOR’ 


Take as great care in selecting the doors for your home 
as you do in selecting the decorations and furnishings 


Beautiful 
Doors 


A Veneered 
Door 


M-60 
Shows Plain Red Oak 
Flat Panel, Flush Mould 


M-59 
Shows Plain Red Oak 
Flat Panels, Solid Mould 


Make ; Is 


Beautiful 
Homes 


“A Perfect 
Door” 


M-54 
Shows Plain Red Oak 
Flat Panels, Solid Mould 


MORGAN COMPAN 


Builders of ‘‘A PERFECT DOOR” 


Hardwood Veneered Doors, Interior Finish, Stairwork, Mantels, etc. 


OSHKOSH 
9 WISCONSIN 


“MORGAN SASH AND DOOR CO., CHICAGO, ILL., and MORGAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., Distributors 


Shows Unselected Birch 


Flat Panels, Solid Mould Send for our 64-page “‘Perfect Door” Catalog, FREE upon request only. Address ‘Department A”’ 


Flat Panels, Solid Mould 
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This Steel Vertical File 


is for YOUR office. abe a 


This is a special proposition of great 
value to you. You must have a letter 
file in your office. Wood burns, sticks. 
shrinks, warps; Steel lasts forever. 


Capacity, 20,000 Letters 
Standard Size, 10x12 inches 


This size is sufficient for any ordinary 
office. When you need more. add them 
in units. The drawers are fitted with 
suspension slides and every bit of room is 
available. 


Size, 51 inches high ; 14% inches 
wide ; 24 inches deep. 


Your Store Room Made of Special 


Annealed Steel 
i 
How Does It Look? are 


If it’s old and dingy let us suggest a 
suitable steel ceiling for it. 


We can make your store room artistic 

and inviting. Give us the exact meas- Cc A S H 

urements and we'll serve you promptly. 

Catalogue sent on application, showing Finish: Maroon Enamel, Polished 


store room designs in detail. Write for Brass Irimmings, Cases Gold Striped 
a copy. 

ES Delivered free anywhere east of the 
Rockies. Supplies not included. Write 
for our Catalogue. 


Mention American Homes and Gardens. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 


Canton, Ohio THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, 0. 


A. H. & G. 10-5. A. H. & G.10-5. 


By utilizing our Koll’s Patent Lock Joint in the 
construction of the wooden pedestals furnished by us, 
we are enabled to offer this most attractive feature of 
the formal garden at a price that places them within 
the reach of all. 

A special booklet showing a number of designs of 
pedestals, pergolas, etc., with prices, will be sent free 
upon request. Ask for Circular ‘‘A-26.’” 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


MOUNT VERNON, N.Y., U.S.A. 


New York Office: 1123 Broadway 
Western Factory: Henry Sanders Co., Chicago, III. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


For Pergolas, Porches, or Interior Use 


The “Globe” Ventilator 


In GALVANIZED IRON, BRASS and COPPER 
Also with GLASS TOPS for SKYLIGHT 


EAN 


qT 
aS 


@ Simple, Symmetrical, Storm-proof, Effective. For perfectly 
ventilating buildings of every character. Send for Model and 
Pamphlet. Smoky Chimneys Cured. ‘“‘ Globe Ventilated 
Ridging.”” 

PATENTED 


AND 
TRADEMARKED 


Manufactured by 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 


EVERYONE WANTS A HOME and wants it to be as beautiful, comfort" 

% able, well planned and well built as 

can be had for the money. Such houses I show in my Book of Designs, or make 

specially to your order and satisfaction. I have been called a Mind Reader in this line. 

NEW PICTURESQUE COTTAGES, containing original and beautiful designs for 
Suburban Homes, from $2,800 to $6,000. _ Price by mail, $1.00. 


PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTAGES, Vol. 11. Designs for Summer Homes, 


Camps, and Slab Houses. Price by mail, $1.00. 

PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTAGES, Vol. III. Designs for Stone, Shingle and 
Rustic Summer Cottages and Bungalows. _ Price by mail, $1.00. 

For complete, Clear Drawings and Definite Specifications, Original and Artistic 
Interior and Exterior Effects, Buy My Plans. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, Room 14, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the simplicity of the construction. All parts 
fit into place at once, without puttying, cement- 
ing, laboring or tinkering. Another advantage 
consists in its easy adaptation to every form 
of artistic design and finish, including the em- 
ployment of ordinary flat glass plates for 
arches. “The device represented by the next 
engraving is the “Lowell” apparatus, for oper- 
ating sashes and shutters. It and the skylight 
are manufactured by the G. Drouve Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. By the mechanism used, a 
line of sash over five hundred feet long can be 
surely, safely and expeditiously operated from 
one station. It makes no difference as to the 
kind of sash to be opened, the apparatus work- 
ing equally well with the sash hung from the 
top, pivoted at the sides or top or bottom, or 
hinged at the bottom. It can also be adapted 


WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE. 


to sliding or ordinary lifting windows. It 
possesses practical features of great impor- 
tance that will interest owners of railway com- 
panies, large plants, etc.: the windows for an 
entire building can be rapidly closed in case 
of fire or panic while the occupants are leav- 
ing. Owners or controllers of factories, mills 
and the like have long awaited the system 
which would insure perfect ventilation and 
permit of faultless operation conveniently and 
quickly. They will find it in this strong and 
durable mechanism. ‘The specialties of this 
firm are by no means confined to the features 
mentioned, as the catalogue on sheet metal 
and architectural work of every description 
will show. 


NEW BUILDING PATENTS 


Bricks, Tiles and Artificial Stone 


BuiLpinc Brock. W. L. Phillips, 
Broken Bow, Neb. December 12. 806,911 
Titinc. F. C. Millhoff, Akron, 
@hio: December 12... see 807,083 
BurtpInc Biock. ‘T. H. Brocon, 
Northfield, Minn. December 26.. 808,431 


Carpentry 


Winpow SasH. Daly and Leake, 
Chicago, Ill. December 5 ....... 806,241 
Winpow SasH. C. F. Overly, 
Economy, Pa. December 12..... 806,909 
SECTIONAL Winpbow. E. H. Lunken, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. December 19 .. 807,681 
WEATHER Strip. W. H. Taylor, 
Denver, Col. December 26 ..... 808,316 


Construction 


BUILDING CoNstTRuCTION. O. C. 
Pixley, Chicago, Ill. December 5.. 806,712 
Watt Coverinc. T. C. Cary, 
Schuylerville, N. Y. December 12 807,155 
WINbow CoNnSsTRUCTION. C. J. 
Wallen, Youngstown, Ohio. De- 
cember 19 | 2 tegen ct ee 807,703 
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W\-/ i eT 


This picture is a reproduction of a sketch submitted 
by us for a garden to be planted this Spring. 


LET US MAKE ONE FOR YOU 


F you are thinking of fixing up the Old 

Homestead or have just started a new home 

Interior of Concrete Greenhouse and want quick results you will need some 

Washington Dac of our extra large trees and shrubs. A Silver 

s Medal was awarded our collection of Ever- 

ONCRETE has become the recognized building greens at the American Institute last November. 

C material where strength, durability and san- Large trees up to 16 inches in diameter are 

itary conditions are demanded. Our new book moved by our improved machines in the most 

“Conerete Construction About the Home and On the Farm” approved manner at a reasonable cost. We 

has just been received from the printers. It con- have also growing im the Nursery the most sat~ 

tains photographs, descriptions, specifications and sec- isfactory herbaceous plants, besides over 80,000 

tional drawings for many of the smaller structures Gold Medal Peonies. Have your grounds 
that can be built without the aid of skilled labor by planned now. Price list sent free. 

the suburbanite or farmer; also much general infor- 

mation and many valuable hints to small contractors. 


Fe fovea te ent erie da vera COTTAGE GARDENS CO. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY QUEENS, N. Y. 


Department No. 10 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ Americans are now building more beautiful houses and 
are decorating and furnishing them with greater care 
and in better taste than ever before. 


@ The most potent single influence working for higher 
standards in architecture and decoration 1s 


The Architectural Record 


@ If you are interested in building a building of any sort, 
you will be interested in The Architectural Record. 


Send for a sample copy—free 


ii ARCHITEC EURAL RECORD COMPANY 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 


ARTISTIC 
HOMES 


A DOLLAR BOOK 

OF MODERATE COST 
HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Printed on the best of 
paper in 

Edition de Luxe. 
Any one intending to 
build should purchase 
this new cdition of 


If you ever intend 


¢ ARTISTIC 
Aber oISliGG) cheater HOMES 


TEESE ie Ce 


HIGH-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
127-7th STREET CONSULTING ST. LOUIS 


ARCHITECT 


0005800808 


What a good Mantel 

for DEN, Library, 
or where old Mission 
style 18 wanted. 

Simple but effective. 

Rough surface tile, 


6x12 inches. Best in 
dull finish green. 


If you don't like 


this, we have others. 


SSSSSSeeee 


) aoe | 7. Hartford 
@ Ni, sis ete 7 Faience (co: 


FAIENCE TILE 
o STENCH oak ENS | FAR TFORDGGNN: 


SS) 


SKYLIGHT. A. N. Staples, St. Paul, 

Minn.” Decembertros-- se. nee: 807,787 
MetTat Fapric For USE IN Con- 

CRETE AND OTHER Purposes. J. 

F. Golding, Washington, D. C. 


December 19: v2.2 oe eee 808,039 
CHIMNEY Cap. C. W. Eckhart, 
Shohola, Pa. December 26...... 808,075 
Elevators 


ELEVATOR SYSTEM. G. A. Le Fevre, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. December 5. 806,745 
ELEVATOR SysTeM. G. A. Le Fevre, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. December 12 807,120 
EvevaTor. I. H. Venn, Yonkers, 
N. Y. “December 9n22. aeeeee 807,794 


Fireproofing and Fire Extinguishment 


FLEXIBLE FIRE RESISTING CURTAIN. 
E. H. McCloud, Columbus, Ohio. 


December 55 2c.c.:56.0.4 eon 806,174 
Hardware 
SasH Hotper. S. D. Case, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. December’ 542332 806,106 


Lock Mecuanism. C. J. Caley, 

New Britain, Conn. December 12, 
806,775, 806,776 

Door CuHeEcK. C. McGinnis, El 


Paso, Texas. December 19...... 807,852 
Hincr. A. R. Carroll, Jolieraue 
December: 26 3. ..)..,. <). Soe 808,138 


WINpDow Gtass FASTENER. J. H. 
Ibison, Urbana, Mo. December 
20. seis duce. chee one ke 808,554 


Heating and Ventilation 


WINpbow VENTILATOR. B. S. Bur- 

roughs, Kingston, N. Y. Decem- 

Ber: § x« ss storbiece’s, ope eee 806,105 
PorTABLE Heater. C. T. Clark, 

Cleveland, Ohio. December 5... 806,395 
Heater. §. D. Watson, St. Joh aS 

Mich: . December.12' -> .) seen 807,856 
VENTILATOR. G. F. Williams, 

Washington, D. C. December 19 807,525 
HEATING SYSTEM FoR BUILDINGS. 

E. J. Greene, Peoria, Ill. Decem- 

beri 19)... an..seeecn eee eee 807,819 
WInpbow VENTILATOR. J. L. Meeks, 

New York, N. Y. December 26. . 808,466 


Miscellaneous 


ADJUSTABLE SAFETY SWINGING 
STAGE AND SCAFFOLD ATTACH- 
MENT. F. Lehmann, Omaha, Neb. 
December 26ys.45..<.. soe eee 808,161 
WALL FINISHING Process. H. H. 
Hahn, Denver, Col. December 26 808,236 


Plumbing 
Faucet. J. F. Ferry, Leadville, 
Col. December's. 3... 0.4. eeeee 806,331 


WATER CLOSET AND SEAT THERE- 

For. C. H. Muchenhirn, Salem, 

N. J. _December:12 2. .5...5eeee 807,305 
SYSTEM FOR WATER SUPPLY FOR 

UrBAN AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

W. P. Groom, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

December 26%: us sos ae 808,083 
APPARATUS FOR ELEVATING FLUIDS. 

G. Reiter, Pleasantridge, Ohio. 


December: 26% 28.50 a0 = come 808,218 
Waste Trap. A. S. Newton, Provi- 
dence, R. JI. December 26 ...... 808,399 
Tools 


CoMBINED PLUMB AND LEVEL. E. 
F. Jones, Baton Rouge, Iowa. De- 
cémber’'S. sacra obo eee 806,674 
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TO HOME BUILDERS” 


is a large portfolio containing handsome illustrations of exteriors, 
description, floor plans, estimate cost, etc., of 47 designs for artistic 
modern homes in frame, brick, cement and hollow concrete block 
construction. Invaluable for home builders. Size 712 x | 1, printed 
on fine plate paper, with portfolio holder. Every plan original, artistic 
and practical. Can actually be built at estimated cost given. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1. 

Complete working drawings, details and specifications of 
any plan shown in portfolio, together with blank Builder’s Contract 
and Bond will be furnished at terms given in portfolio. 

Special Plans at Reasonable Fees. If you have original ideas 
for a home you desire worked out I shall be glad to correspond with you. 


HENRY WITTEKIND, Licensed Architect, 
mS) CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cracked 
Ceilings ? 


Ceilings and Walls of Plaster a/ways 
erack and, sooner or later, leak, dis- 
color, and /fa//-—-dangerous, unsightly, un- 

sanitary, and expensive to repair. 


Northrop Steel 
Ceilings and Walls 


never crack or fall, givevea/ protection against 
fire, water, dust, and vermin, last as long as 
the house stands, and never need any re- 
pairs. They wear longer, look better, 
and cost much less, in the end, than 
Plaster, Wood, or 
anything 
else. 


If building 
or remodeling— 
or, if any repairs 
are needed—write for 
Catalog and Price-List 
and our valuable booklet 
“Plaster, Wood—or 
Metal?” 


Northrop, Coburn & 
Dodge Co. 
41 Cherry St. 
N.Y. 


MODERN HIGH CLASS FRESCOE 
and INTERIOR DECORATIVE WORK 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
3 

W. H. ROLL’S SONS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

COMPLETE LINE OF JAPANESE LEATHERS, GRASS 


CLOTHS, FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND 
MORRIS WALL PAPERS. 
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Make Your Grounds Beautiful 
and Garden Useful 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


WE are pleased to furnish surveys, topographical and planting plans, designs 
for Formal, Old-Fashioned Flower and Rose Gardens at reasonable cost. 

Old and worn-out estates renovated. We make a specialty of rustic work. 
We have practical and artistic experts on landscape development in every branch 
and can advise on every detail. Distance no object. 


Reto Ss EF. $ 


E have the most complete 
collection of strong field- 
grown two-year-old plants 

ever offered to the flower-loving 
public ; upwards of 100,000 are 
now in our storehouses awaiting 
shipment. The kinds consist of 
) H(t WW the choicest that we have imported 
(Re Z2 from all parts of the world, in 
addition to many thousands grown 
in our Nurseries. 


aus 


x \ & S 
Bes ”™m Among Our Specialties : 


ek): BY Ui g BLUE SPRUCE (True }—Our 
Z stock consists of several thousand 
specimens, in all sizes from 10 

inches to IO feet. 
OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWERS.—The largest 
collection ever held in America 
is now growing in our Nurseries. 
An idea of its extent can be 
had by reviewing our Hardy 

Plant Catalogue. 
HARDY RHODODEN- 
DRONS.—We have them in 
large quantities. Now is the 


See our catalogue for prices and particulars- proper time to order. 


Visitors to our Nurseries are always welcome. 


BOBBINK Q ATKINS Landscape 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. Gardeners 


Nurserymen 
and Florists 


Twenty Years’ Experience 


in close practical touch with large and small estates in all parts of the country enables us to offer to every 
owner of Grounds and Gardens our special help in Designs and suggestions for the improvement of such, 
and with greater economy and saving than can be secured in any other way. We study to meet the individ- 
ual requirements of each place,and supply both Plans and Material in the most economical manner. 


§] Whether in Iowa or Maine, our practical sugges- 
ea tions enable you to plant your Lawn, your Garden, 
= Re or any other portion of your place, with a great 

; saving, and we ask you to write us and we will help 
you, giving our time to accomplish something for 
3 you ina practical and painstaking fashion. { We 

send men of experience at any time at nominal 
rates to advise us on every leading question of 
Landscape work. Drainage, House location, Road 
making, Formal and old-fashioned Gardens and 
every feature of Landscape work, we give close 
and careful attention to. We will refer to many 
hundreds of private properties which we have 
brought to perfection. { Our Nurseries are among 
the largestin the United States, and we ask but 
one profit in supplying our clients, selling at 
lowest tates possible. { We offer every known 
hardy form of 


Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, Etc. 


at prices which, after you investigate, will attract your close attention. {If you have any problem to 
solve; any difficulty to meet inthe way of I-andscape Work and Gardening, we are willing to assist, and 
will be glad to have you write us. From all parts of the country we have had inquiries in past seasons and 
with good results, and we invite correspondence with those who wish aid of an expert character. WRITE 
US FOR CATALOGUES, which are the most valuable printed. 


Ete SLIMY SEic, INURSERY CO), 22Milk Street, Cor Broad 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


Like those our grandmothers grew, are be- 
coming more popular each succeeding year 


Our handsome new cztalogue of Hardy Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., contains a full line of the only kind of 
nursery stock you want to lend the most beauty to 
your grounds. It is free for the asking, and it will 
pay you to buy direct from the grower, for we allow 
you Wholesale Prices on Guaranteed Nursery Stock. 


GROVER NURSERY COMPANY 
90 Trust Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
REF ERE N GE Oris 


12mo; 516 pages; illustrated ; 6 colored plates. Price $1.50, postpaid 


Last season’s crops on our mammoth seed farms 
doubled all former yields, so great is the produc- 


tiveness of our famous Northern Grown Pedigree 
Seeds. Afterall regular demands are supplied there 
are thousands and thousands of bushels left. These 
we have listed in a wonderful 


Seed Bargain Book | 


at prices which place our famous seeds within easy 
reach of every planter. These unusually low offers 
include Cabbage, Radish, Beets, Beans, Onions, 


@ The result of the queries of three generations 
of readers and correspondents is crystallized in this 
book, which has been in course of preparation for 
months. It is indispensable to every family and 
business man. It deals with matters of interest to 
everybody. The book contains 50,000 facts, and 
is much more complete and more exhaustive than 
anything of the kind which has ever been attempted. 


Tomatoes; also enormous quantities of the sturdy, 
record-breaking. Salzer 


FARM SEEDS 


—Oats, Barley, Speltz, Potatoes, Clover, Timothy, 
Wheats and Grasses at wondrously low price. 
Get the book, it is mailed you free, and with it suffi- { 
cient grass seed to grow | 
FIVE TONS OF CRASS HAY 

on your lot or farm this summer. Everything 
absolutely free. Remit 4e, and we add package of 
brilliant Cosmos, the most fashionable, serviceable 
and beautiful summer flower. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
The “Scientific Lock Box 113, La Crosse, Wis. 
American Ref- ? 
erence Book’”’ 
has been com- 
piled after 
gauging the 
known wants of 
thousands. It 
has been re- 
vised by eminent statisticians, Infor- 
mation has been drawn from over one 
ton of Government reportsalone. Itis 
a book for everyday reference—more 
useful than an encyclopedia, because 
you will find what you want in an 
instant in a more condensed form. 
The chapter relating to patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights is a thorough 
one and aims to give inventors proper 
legal aid. The chapter on manufac- 
tures deals with most interesting fig- 
ures, admirably presented for refer- 
ence. The chapter dealing with Me- 
chanical Movements contains nearly 
three hundred illustrations, and they 
are more reliable than those published 
in any other book—they are operative. 
Weights and measures occupy a con- 
siderable section of the book, and are 
indispensable for purposes of refer- 
ence. Sixty years of experience alone 
have made it possible for the publish- 


i 
| 
Over half acentury of syuare dealing has } 
given our productsa National Reputa- : 
tion. We have reason to be proud of the 

successful record we have made and 
desire to thank the public 
for the large share of patron- 


page catalogue free. 52 years. 1200 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON co., 
Box 173, Painesville, Ohio. 


Write for YOUNG’S® 
S E E D B O O K Don’t plant your 


vegetable or flower 
garden until you get Young’s New Annual Catalogue. This 
ers of the Scientific American to pre- great book contains a choice collection of vegetables, flowers, 
sent to the purchasers of this book a a 2 rs 2 JA bulbs and plants; also a lot of valuable information for the 
remarkable aggregation of information. planter. Whatever other catalogue you may have, be sure 
The very wide range of topicscovered you get Young’s. Write for free copy to-day. 


in the ‘Scientific American Reference 
Book”’ may be inferred by examining JOSIAH YOUNG, 26 Grand St., Troy, N.Y. 


the table of contents sent on request. 
The first edition of this work is 10,000 
copies. The readers of the Scientific 
American are requested to send in 
their orders promptly. Remit $1.50, 
and the book will be promptly mailed. 
Send to-day. 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE WORLD COMPARED. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE PAGE 118. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers 


Scientific Amencan Office 


361 Broadway, New York City 


OOS SRB OVS 

: @ 

@ @ 
PVOVESS GHoVee 


cE) 


AMERICAN 
HOMES and 
GARDENS 


ana = 
SCIEN TIPIE 
AMERICAN 


oS aNSTRUCTIVE 


T° Technical Papers 
BEeePON TIMELY TOPICS 


PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, BY MAIL 


Study Architecture 


EASY LESSONS, or Stepping 
Stone to 


ARCHITECTURE. 


VBOOVSSBaeQ 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. ByL. P. Ford A paper of immense prac- 


tical value to the architect and builder 


Scientific American Supplement 1500 

THE SHRINKAGE AND WARPING OF TIMBER By 
Harold Busbridge. An excellent presentation of modera views 
fully illustrated. 

Scientific American Supplement 1500. 

CONSTRUCTION OF AN INDICATING OR RECORD- 
ING TIN PLATE ANEROID BAROMETER. By N. 
Monroe Hopkins. Fully illustrated. 

Scientific American Supplement 1500 

DIRECT-VISION SPECTROSCOPES. By T H Blakesley 
M A. An admirably written, instructive and copiously illustrated 
a'ticle 
Scientific American Supplement 1493. 


HOME MADE DYNAMOS Scientific American Supplements 


16l and 600 contain excellent articles with full drawings. tions 0. various historic build- 
PLATING DYNAMOS. Scientific American Supplements 720 ings. The book is 12mo. in 
and 793 describe their construction so clearly that any amateur can 2 = * 
make them size, and is attractively bound 
DYNAMO AND MOTOR COMBINED Fully describe] and in cloth. BEBE DEPP PED 
illustrated in Scientific American Supplements 844 and 865. Thc 
machines can be run either as dynamos or motors Sc ea G3 oe) 


ELECTRICAL MOTORS. Their Construction ar Home. 


Scientific American Supplements 759, 761. 767, 641. 


Order through your newsdealer or from 


Munn & Go: 361 Broadway. New York 


By THOS. MITCHELL. 
* 


A simple text book telling 
ina series of plain and simple 
answers to questions all about 
the various orders as well as 
the general principles of con- 
struction. The book contains 
92 pages, printed on heavy 
cream plate paper and illus- 
trated by 150 engravings, 
amonz t which are illustra- 


Price, 50c. post Paid. 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York City 


PEEP ED ED ED C2 ED ED EDED 


will be sent to 
one address for 


$5.00 


Regular Price... $6.00 
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A House Lined with 


Mincral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin- -proof; neither 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 


out dampness. 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free. 


rats, mice, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION, 


VERTICAL SECTION, 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


139 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


CROSS-SECTION THROUGH FLOOR, 


INT ERLOC KING 
RUBBER gy TILING 


ag a ag ag ag a a gg age age ge age 


Made in One Quality Only—The Best 


OISEEESS, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily durable. 

The finest floor that can be laid in business offices, banking rooms, 

court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard rooms, cafes, libraries, churches. 

hospitals and hotels. It is specially adapted for steamships, yachts, 

eter. standing, without cracking or separating, the straining and rack= 

ing of the ship. Each tile is interchangeable and distinct, but shaped so as to lock 

rmly into the surrounding tiles. The interlocking feature produces a solid 

rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, with all the durability of the hard 
fis without its liability to damage. 

q Manufactured under our patent and sold only by us and our authorized 


agents. BEWARE OF INFRINGERS. Estimates, designs and samples 


rnished on application. Send for special catalogue. 


Patented and Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 
91-93 Chambers Dt. New York City aot 


PHILADELPHIA, 724 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO 150 Lake Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 605 Mission Street BOSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 229 S. Meridian Street BUFFALO 
PITTSBURG, 528 Park Building 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane, W. C. 


218 Chestnut Street 

. 114 W Baltimore St. 
232 Summer Street 

600 Prudential Building 


Branches ST.LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


Arthur L. Gibson & Co.., 


NCESIQ 


& 


@ 


752 WEST LAKE STREET, 


LOUIS F. GUNTHER 


Manufacturer of the highest grade of 
estic and 
i Woods 


CARVING IN FIGURES A SPE eee 
Send for Designs and Price List 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Safe- 
ikl d for 
entilating 
Rooms. 
A Lock 
quickly 
applied and 
{0 operated. fA 
Affording Sure 
Protection: vgainst 


Ihe = Ives ny Eeeating Lock 


Intruders 
Children kepti in. 
Burglars kept out. 
Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Tue H. B. IVES CO, 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. |! 


do not meet the requirements 
of the modern house. 


PARQUETRY FLOORING 


is now holding their place. 
This is everlasting, inexpen- 
sive, and most pleasing in 
effect 

. Write for Pattern Catalogue and Price List 


The Interior Hardwood Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


3 ) <e 
= =a = 
= Going toBuild? toBuild? 4 se i 
Woe CATALOGUE #28 WITH PLANS 
AND PLATES TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT, 800 PAGES, 6000 DESIGNS. 


> senp 20¢ FREE FOR POSTAGE 
a JHE FOSTER-MUNGER @, CHICACOUSAE 


HARDWOOD VENLERED DOORS, ART ae 
COLONIALCOLUMS NS ERE, RK, SASH ETC. 
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The Pianola Piano 


A piano that will give you ten times more actual 
pleasure than any piano you have ever owned 


There are two accepted ways of playing the piano to-day: 
1. By hand. 
2. By the Pianola. 

Both of these methods are united in the Pianola Piano. You can turn from one method to the 
other zustantaneously. “The Pianola is built into the Piano itself, so that there is nothing to move up to or 
away from the keyboard. Both Piano and Pianola are just as effective as though in separate instruments. 

Never has a piano been presented to the public which has met with such a remarkable and enthusiastic 
reception as the Pianola Piano. Its great success was to be expected, for it represents the logical aevelop- 
ment of the piano. It enables every one to obtain from a piano ALL the musical enjoyment the instrument is 
capable of. Inthe light of this important improvement in piano-construction, all previous pianos seem incom- 
plete. Hence the Pianola Piano has become universally known as ‘‘ The First Complete Piano.”’ 


Ask for Art Catalog O. 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, New York 
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When the appetite is a ‘little off’? and nothing 
‘¢tastes good’’—try a dash or two of Tabasco on your 
food. Only be sure it’s McILHENNY’S—the original 
—in use half a century. A potent aid to digestion. 

It makes more palatable—salads, soups, roasts, fish, 
eggs, oysters, gravies, etc. The housewife will find 
hundreds of uses for McIlhenny’s. 


Write for book of recipes—sent upon request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


TIGER SKINS GAME HEADS 
LEOPARD SKINS ROBES 

BEAR SKINS AND 
WOLF,FOX,ETC, } MATS 


The charm of a dainty bedroom is greatly enhanced by the installa- 
tion of a “Standard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatory. Its grace- 


fulness of design, its snowy lustrous whiteness, and its absolute | 2 . WAS 
| freedom from crevices where dust and dirt can lodge, make it eare 


: es : 5 : To introduce my direct 
infinitely more sanitary and attractive than the old time washstand. <8e importations of Special 


With a bedroom so equipped the occupant is to a great degree |e je Posen) Voth Proof Furs: 
i Pe 7 you will apply fo ; 
| independent of the bathroom. The cost is moderate—the comfort Me ae BUM cataiccue 1 will send ta you | 


a beautifully mounted 
value enormous. 
| CHINESE 
Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” shows many beautiful Lavatory designs suitable for bedrooms LEOPARD SKIN 


with prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful : ; (average 7/4 feet) 
and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many [i Gam) y London quotation £15, for 


hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and : $35 OO 
contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). d y 


The ABOVE “Anona” Lavatory, Plate P-520 can be purchased from. any plumber at - aa ; A similar introductory 
proximating $54.50—not counting freight, labor or piping. My ts BS EN GES Ele i 4 4 offer for mounted 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Statdarf” Ware bears our “Standard” “ Green end Gold” guarantee label, and has our |@me ij Game Heads 
trade-marh “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark cre on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. i Sk onapplicapon: 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. oa 


Address Standard Sanitary M)fg.Co. Dept. 23, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. ° 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Statdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


F. C. JONES, Importer 176 Federal Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTISTIC 
MANTELS 


@ Our line embraces : 
3 Phoenix = Ss 
everything needed Sliding nn _ r High- 
for the fireplace, and ae WS Grade 
. Co. | Veneered 
our Mantels range in | a Doors 
Phoenix | : 


price from $2.65 up. N. Y. 
Catalogue free. 


ARS 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. |/BLINDS 
91 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | | PHOENIX, NY. 


306 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. Se L 
: ———————_=_ EEE 
(Factory: Knoxville, Tenn.) = SEND FOR CATALOGUE. T] 
LSS Wy 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
- GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


The Price of Silver 


Notwithstanding the increasing cost of silver 
bullion, Tiffany & Co. will continue, until further 
notice, to offer Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons 
of their current copyrighted patterns at 


$1.00 per ounce 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 


Tea Spoons, - - - dozen, $11. upward 


Dessert Spoons, - - SS. 
Soup or Table Spoons, - - EeSZ oe 
Breakfast, Entree or Dessert Forks,“ $17. “ 
Dinner or Table Forks, - - ky 


Cuts of Patterns Sent Upon Request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and enables 
them to more readily compare values with articles 
for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Silverware on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections from 
their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Formerly at Union Square 


37th Street 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


Tiffany 
@ Co. 
always welcome a 
comparison of prices 


All of Tiffany & 
Co.'s silverware is 
of English Sterling 
quality, 925/ 1000 
fine. All their pat- 
terns are copyright- 
ed, and as Tiffany 
& Co. are strictly 
retailers, these de- 
signs never lose 
their individuality 
by overproduction 
or promiscuous sale 
through other 
dealers 


Tiffany & 
Co. 1906 
Blue Book 


will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers 
without charge. 
This catalogue 
contains 


no 
illustrations 


It isa compact little 
volume of 530 
pages and over 
6,000 suggestions 
of jewelry, silver- 
ware and choice 
artistic objects  suit- 
able for wedding or 
other gifts, with the 
range of prices at 
which they may be 
purchased 
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wa CONCRETE IS KING! 


ri Houses used to be built of & % crete Blocks partake hardness and 


solidity by exposure, and are ever- 
wood, ae or stone; now lasting. The expense of wear and 
they use 


repair is entirely eliminated, 
4 LL Hollow 


The blocks made by our "Borst 
System" produce a non-porous fac- 

Building 

Blocks 


ing in perfect imitation of any design 
in cut or hewn stone of any natural 
color. The blocks have a hollow air 
space, insuring warmth in winter and 

T is not a new building material— 

it is the oldest and best known to 
man. Used many thousand years 
ago, it has withstood the test of time, 


a cool house in summer, 
By the use of our face-plates (inter- 

and to-day affords the greatest combi- 
Frost Proof nation of advantages. The use of 


changeable), the face of blocks made 
on our machine produces a wall of 
such design as to entirely destroy 
sameness and monotony. To any 
intending home builder we offer an 
“Tdeal’’ Block Machine of such sim- 
plicity that, with our instructions, any- 
one can produce the blocks. Our 
machine is a recognized standard prod- — Fyef Sayed 
uct, both tried and tested. It has been W dT 
on the market for two years. cat ante 


HeacPront ollow Concrete Building pied ict oe 
eat Frroo will build you a house at a saving o : : tay: Hi eae 
18 to 27 per cent. The blocks can It is sold at a price within the No Painting 


reach of all, and will save you No Furring 


Fire Proof be laid in the walls more rapidly than fe 
its cost, no matter how low- No Lathing 


brick, each block taking the place of 
Damp Proof sorteen bricks. A bleck wall eight 


inches thick is more durable and will ieiaian2 priced construction oe age 
SR sustain more weight than a brick wall twelve ie arg: 
> inches thick. P Pay sone 
Wood, brick and stone deteriorate. Con- _59™ Burther details curs and ator 


mation can be had by 
addressing 


; Ideal Concrete 


a. 


FUUUUUVONQQQUQQUEEOOOQQQCCUOEQQOQUUUOUEOOOGQQOQEENGOOQQQUUEREOREQQQQOUUOOOQOQUAGUOOOOGQQQOUUUUNONOOOGQOUOUONENGOOUUUGE TEE 


South Bend, Ind. 


Celia elma uAN 


STUIHATIITT 


Country Homes of 
Pamous Amerteans 


By 


OLIVER BRONSON CAPEN 


With an Introduction by 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


AOR anyone interested in beautiful and home-like country places, this 


a7 book has real value. Never before, to our knowledge, have the 
Wae 


homes been considered as expressions of the characters of their owners. 


cla ~ . . 
Some of the garden pictures possess an extraneous source af interest to owners of country houses who are 
looking for ideal examples of beautiful and home-like effects, after which to develop the beauties of their 
own possessions.”’—CHICAGO EvENING Post. 


@ One large, handsome vol- 3 ea dit @ Profusely illustrated from 


ume—the only work of it ees ARENA NB = on OO. 
pe alga are. : DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CO NEW YORK photograph eb aa 
kind in existence. Postage, 50 cents. 
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The original The Gorton 
smooth-surfaced 
Vapor Vacuum 
weather-proof . 
System of Heating 


(REG: U.S. PATLOFFICE) ) elastic 


R 00 F | NG | Roofing Embodies all of the advan- 


~ ie tages of the Vapor Vacuum 

oO avoid imitations, look for Be. Coe Tas Sian 

Gum Remiatered ‘Trade: Mack and the Hot W atel Sy S- 
tems of Heating, with 


6c ” 
RUBEROID none of their disadvan- 


stamped on the under side tages or defects 
of each length. ; a: 
Also look for our 

name, as sole manufacturers, 
printed on the outside 
wrapper 


“WELLIABOVE ALL THINGS!” 


Catalogue and full infor- 
mation on application. 


STANDARD FOR 15 YEARS a 


POSITIVELY WEATHER PROO} 
RESISTS FIRE AND. ACIDS 


eee | Handsome 
LASTS INDEFINITEL e 
Dwellings 


For GORTON & LIDGERWOOD 


96 Liberty Street, New York 


use 


A P ERMANENT ROOFING t] Uses 50 Ibs. of Ice a Day 


Another only 25 Ibs. 


} You ought to know the reason for this great difference 

WITH A PERMANEN COLOR in the ice ‘bills before you buy a new refrig erate or. 
You pay for an “Ice Eating”’ refrigerator over and 
over Boao hilea good refrigerator soon pays for itself 

ae Ape a insaving of ice. 
The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resistin When you go into a store to buy a refrigerator, the 
2 dealer will tell youabout the refrigerator he has to sell 
. . O du a § d eé has to sell— 
properties with a decorative effect. SEND FOR SAMPLES he will not tell you the good points of other refrigera- 
ee nor will he tell you the bad points about his 
| refrigerator. 


Let us Tell You Why 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY | ff ee ccorpetseouriomeberrantepeor tun 


—why it uses lessice and why it protects your hez alth. 
Your name and address on a postal card will bring 


Sole ¢«/VManufacturers 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK you our large catalogue, anda valuable book “How to 


Usea Refrigerator. 
Zinc-Lined Refrigerators 
Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk and 
food, causing serious disease. An unsanitary refriger- 
ator, (whether lined with zinc or anything else) often 
causes serious sickness, yet few people think of laying 
the blame where it actually belongs. Children are 
especially liable to sickness caused by refrigerator 
poisoned milk, 


A NEVER-FAILING 
WATER SUPPLY 


with absolute safety, at small cost, may be had 
by using the 


McCray 


Refrigerators 
Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets. Florists, 
etc. Endorsed by physicians, ho yspitals, and prominent 
people. The McCray Sy stem of Refrigeration 
Insures a perfect circulation of pure cold air s¢ SC 
lutely dry that salt and matches can be keptina McCray 
Refrigerator without getting damp. McCray Refrigera- 
tors are lined throughout with Opal G lass, Jile, or 
Odorless White Wood, (no zinc is used.) They 
are dry, cle an and hygienic, of s uperior construction, 
are unequaled for economy ‘of ice and can Ben Gee fre ym 
outside of house. Every refrigerator is guar: 


McCray Refrigerators are also built to cinder. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 


Catalogue No. 81 for Residences, No. 46 for Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Institutions, etc., No. 57 for Meat M ar- 
kets, No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 


502 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Chicago Office 55 Wabash Ave. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities. 


Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


and 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


UILT by us for more than 30 years, and sold in 

B every country in the world. Exclusively intended 

for pumping water. May be run by any ignorant 

boy or woman. So well built that their durability is 

yet to be determined, engines which were sold 30 
years ago being still in active service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E”’ to nearest office. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 WARREN ST,, NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
40 N, 7TH ST,, PHILADELPHIA 239 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 

234 CRAIG ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

22 PITT ST., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

TENIENTE-REY 71, HAVANA, CUBA 
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THE HALFTONE with THIS ADVERTISEMENT ILLUSTRATES A 


L’Art Nouveau Mantel and Fire Place | 


The tile used are a 6 inch by 6 inch glazed with our Matt glaze No. 772, a 
charming tone of soft Sea Green. We make eighteen new colors in Matt 
glazed tile for Wainscoting and Fire Place work. . 

If you contemplate building a home, and propose to use tile, write us stating your 
requirements, also give us your views as to color. We employ astaff of expert 
designers and decorators ; you can command their services without cost. 

We stand for all that is artistic and elegant in tile work for Walls and Floors of 
Vestibules, Living Rooms, Dining Rooms, Bathrooms, Kitchens, etc. 

Special Designs for Porch Floors. If your dealer cannot show you samples of our 
** Della Robbia’’ and Matt glazed tile advise us and we will put him in a 
position to do so. 


TRENT TILE COMPANY, 7370s,xev exer [| 

9 UNITED SrTaTES OF AMERICA ¥ 
Makers of Wall and Fire Place Tile; N om=ACbis onmbresnne 
Floor Tile, Ceramic Mosaics, Architectural Paience,mete 


es 
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GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience necessary. 


b | 
i 
| 
ur large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- | 
_. cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- | 
mation mailed free. Write to-day. Address 
\ 


: 5 Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
BOX 660 FREEPORT, ILLINOIS t 
mount of Space EEERERELEREEELELELELELEL ELE EE OL 
a radiator will occupy = | 


in a room is worthy of Bu tch er’s 


consideration Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and 
Furniture. 


isp] Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 
~ deface like shellac or varnish, Is = 

not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, | 

reserving the natural color and beauty of the wood, 

ithout doubt the most economical and satisfactory 

Po.isH known for HaRDWoop FLOORS, 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings, 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the inany . 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
: 


! 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, | 
H is a superior finish for 
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Monthly Comment 
The Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York 


HE Architectural League of New York 
prides itself, with some justness, on the ex- 
tent of its annual exhibitions. Quality is, 
perhaps, another matter; but one sometimes 
wonders if there be any real quality in mod- 
ern work—speaking generally, and taking 1 in 
nailainee of every sort and kind—that is worth serious con- 
sideration. But the Architectural League has always been 
long on size; its exhibitions fill several galleries, and fill them 
well; not always crowded, it is true, but so well filled that the 
regular “exhibition fatigue’ is a necessary result of a visit. 

Several things distinguish the exhibitions of the League 

from other architectural shows. It is something to have con- 
ducted an architectural exhibition every year for twenty 
years, and as a matter of fact the exhibition of 1906 is the 
twenty-first. Ripe old age has not settled down upon the 
League, it is true, but this is a very respectable time in which 
to have been holding such shows. And then they have the 
very superior advantage of being held in New York. It is 
true enough that the hapless ones without the metropolis are 
sometimes given to thanking the fate that has located them 
without the metropolis. There is nothing like being satisfied, 
and well satisfied, with one’s lot in life; and if there are 
mortals who do not like New York, they would do well to 
keep away from it—there are enough people here who have 
to stay here or who are unable to get away, without bring- 
ing in unwilling outsiders. But events in New York have an 
importance because they are in New York, which is not the 
case with occurrences elsewhere. An architectural exhibition 
of the size of those held by the League in some remote corner 
of New Jersey, for example, would attract no attention what- 
ever, not even locally; but here in New York it bids for fame, 
and even in the crowded events of metropolitan life has more 
than a passing word given to it. 


BuT one could never visit the Architectural League’s ex- 
hibitions with the commendable desire of finding out how we 
stand in contemporary architecture. ‘They are neither ar- 
ranged nor conducted with the view of giving this interesting 
information. The exhibits are easier to get nowadays than 
heretofore, because the architects and others who contribute 
to them have realized their value to themselves. But the con- 
ductors of these shows must take, and can only take, what is 
offered them, and many a notable architect does not exhibit 
in them, and many a notable structure is never shown within 
the walls of its galleries. 

This can hardly be said of the exhibition of 1906, for a 
number of really notable structures were exhibited with some 
sufficient fulness. Vast metropolitan edifices, like the new 
buildings for the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, the splendid new Office Buildings for the Senate and 
the House at Washington; the new State Capitol of Wis- 
consin, and other really great buildings formed a conspicuous 
part of the collection. Fine? Quite impressive and _ per- 
haps sufficiently worthy for their objects and for ourselves 
as builders in the twentieth century. Designs of quite fair 
excellence, devoid of eccentricities, and, some of them, frankly 
modeled on excellent historical precedent. It is hard to 
get far away under such conditions. It is something to have 
large buildings such as these, of large cost and intended for 
conspicuous positions that are good. They could so easily 
have been bad, and might, indeed, have been horrid. They at 


least suggest the thought that the time for really bad things 
in conspicuous architecture has, for the present, at least, 
passed away in America. 


Tue exhibition was remarkable for the considerable 
number of houses, especially country houses, which it con- 
tained. The country house has not always fared well in 
these annual gatherings of contemporary work, because an 
architect would rather, any day, design a great commercial 
building, or a mausoleum or similarly inspiring building, 
which would link his name to fame, and incidentally give 
him a larger commission, than a mere private dwelling house. 
Perhaps, in the past year, there have been fewer great struc- 
tures to design. Whatever the reason, the walls of the 1906 
exhibition were adorned with many house designs, not a few 
of which were of unusual interest. 

I do not believe in looking for the latest fashions in archi- 
tecture at the League, because I have too long been aware 
how the exhibits are gathered; but if this show makes any- 
thing clear it is that the day of the formal country house is 
passing away. And I donot hesitate to say this of an exhibi- 
tion that contains the magnificent houses of Mr. Murry Gug- 
genheim, or of Mr. W. L. Stowe, or of Capt. Larz Anderson, 
and a number of other conspicuous houses that are thor- 
oughly stately in design, and which, while monumental, con- 
tain no hint of the picturesque. 

But picturesque houses abound in the League’s show, some 
of them very good; some of them more than good; some 
foolish; some fine examples of personal vagaries. We have 
not yet got beyond that, of course, and perhaps never will. 
Of Colonial houses, once so fashionable, there is hardly one. 
That was always a safe style to design in; the models were 
comparatively accessible, and apparently the materials could 
be had by the carload all ready for erection, if not for ad- 
miration. It is not yet gone from us altogether, for at best 
it is a style of many excellencies; and the picturesque styles 
are traps for the unwary, difficult to compose; very delightful 
when well done; quite unmentionable when bad. 


A Goop deal of space is always given in these exhibitions to 
color and decorative work and to sculpture. They are the 
most conspicuous exhibitions in which artists working in these 
mediums can exhibit the products of their brush and brain. 
Of the products of the brush there is ample evidence, but it 
is hard to think that much brain work went into the making 
of some of the larger cartoons, which take up a great deal 
of space and which represent nothing in particular so far as 
ideas are concerned. Of course there are ideas behind all 
this, for otherwise brush would not be put to canvas; but 
there is much unexplained material and much that quite fails 
to excite interest. And yet these brilliantly colored draw- 
ing do excite interest, if for no other reason than their con- 
trast with the quiet drawings of buildings for which the ex- 
hibition is held. 

Sculpture was weak in the exhibition so far as quantity 
went. The most notable works were shown in photographs 
only, the splendid groups by Mr. Daniel C. French for the 
new Custom House in New York. One or two sketches for 
monuments, and a couple of pair of caryatides for Senator 
Clark’s vast palace in New York about completed the list of 
sculptured works. Landscape gardening was shown in a 
number of notable photographs, which were more satisfactory 
than any quantity of plans. 
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Notable American Homes 


By Barr Ferree 


Photographs by Almann and Company 


“Rosecliff,” the House of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Newport, Rhode Island 


HERE is so much of splendid architecture in 
the newer homes of Newport that it is un- 
fair to one and to all, to the critic and to 
the observer, to signalize any particular 
dwelling as the utmost expression of the 
builder’s art in our summer capital. Nor 

could the discerning critic find safety to himself in so doing, 

since the architectural achievements at Newport have 
crowded each other so closely in point of time that what 
might seem the most notable to-day might, in a few months, 
be relegated to a secondary rank by some newer grandeur. 
There are, of course, many ways in which Newport has 


States. Its people and their doings have attracted an im- 
mense amount of attention, so that comparatively unim- 
portant episodes are familiar to hundreds of thousands of 
persons who have never set foot in Bellevue Avenue and 
perhaps never hope to do so. 

One need scarcely be told, therefore, that the Newport 
‘“cottage”’ is a building apart from all other residential struc- 
tures, and it need hardly be explained why “palaces” seem so 
peculiarly in place there. But it is impossible to understand 
any considerable building without some idea of the condi- 
tions which brought it into being or the needs, ends, pur- 
poses or circumstances to which it is adapted. 


The Sea Front 


found distinction, but in no way has its visible supremacy 
been more completely realized than in its dwellings. Col- 
loquially termed “‘cottages” they represent everything that a 
cottage is not, and the newer terms of “‘villa’’ and ‘‘mansion”’ 
fit them, on the whole, more appositely; while the word 
“palace,” did we dare to use it in this democratic America, 
would, in numerous instances, be the most appropriate of all. 

If the designation ‘palace’? has ever been justified in 
America it is at Newport. The doings of this gay city have 
long been public property. It vies with New York and 
Washington, in being the most interesting town in the United 


The Newport palace, it is then well to note, is justified by 
the gay life for which it is at once a background and a 
setting. Obviously, if our rich people would be gay—and 
who would have them otherwise—they must have an en- 
vironment suited to their means and to the special kind of 
life they desire to live. If dinners and parties, receptions and 
balls, fétes of all kinds—the fashionable names for the most 
fashionable functions change so rapidly that the chronicler 
must keep close in touch to know the word to use and when 
to use it—if these diversions are an essential part of a sum- 
mer’s pleasurings, then, truly, a suitable setting must be pro- 
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vided, a setting adequate in size and in style, adequate in 
form and in expression. So splendid house after splendid 
house has been built at Newport, until to-day the ‘‘cottage”’ 
section of the city contains one of the most splendid collcc- 
tions of splendid houses in America. 

One uses the word “splendid” deliberately and of choice, 
for whether the architecture of these buildings be good or 
bad, appropriate or inappropriate, they are dominated by 
the supreme idea of splendor. And fortunate it is that the 
social distinction that has made the city what it is should 
have found visible expression in houses of genuine distinction 
—fortunate that the great building activity of Newport has 
arisen in an epoch of considerable architectural culture. 
Never were our architects so well equipped to design splendid 
houses as in the last ten or fifteen years, during which pericd 
the larger number of Newport’s costliest dwellings were 
erected. Not every great house is an architectural master- 
piece, but many of them are fine in a true architectural sense. 
And this is an architectural distinction of no mean sort. 
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ing of the European palace, moreover, has been spread over 
a great period of time—centuries, in not a few instances. 
We haven’t yet begun to have the time to carry on such 
building operations in our swift and rapid land. 

The American palace must be quickly built, that its 
splendor be enjoyed by the person commissioning it. And 
even if a capacious structure, as it often is, its size is in no 
sense comparable to the great palaces, castles, chateaux of 
Furope. No one in this country has any use for such colossal 
dwellings, and the conditions under which our great houses 
are built are so different from those that brought forth the 
great house of Europe that a comparison between them is 
unfair. 


“Rosecliff,” Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs’s superb house at 
Newport, is a fine type of the splendid house that, in very 
recent years, has become characteristic of Newport. Noth- 
ing whatever was left undone to obtain a satisfactory and 
satisfying house, splendid in every sense of the word, and 
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A Stately Fountain with a Seated Figure of a Woman is the Chief Adornment of the Garden of the Sea Front 


On the contrary, the architectural achievements of New- 
port, in some instances, are of the most impressive kind. 
There are few more difficult tasks than to design a sumptuous 
house in a quiet and unpretentious way. A contradiction of 
terms, no doubt, but a simple statement of the real problem! 
Splendor in architecture is not necessarily produced by rich- 
ness of parts and elaborateness of detail. A skilled de- 
signer can give a true splendor to a comparatively simple 
design by his mere way of designing. But the task is not 
an easy one, though the results will amply repay the labor 
put upon it. 

And there are limitations that must be met in designing a 
splendid house in America. ‘These are the limits of size and 
time. ‘The large American house is, as a rule, a compara- 
tively small affair measured by the great houses of England 
and the Continent. Our American “palaces” are small; those 
of Europe are vast, almost beyond comparison. ‘The build- 


thoroughly adequate to meet any social demands which 
would be put upon it. The first step, naturally, was the 
selection of an architect, and in giving her commission to 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of New York, Mrs. 
Oelrichs was not only taking her first important step, but 
was practically securing the very result desired before any 
plans were drawn or any work of construction undertaken. 

It is a singular characteristic of most of the Newport houses 
that the grounds that surround them appear inadequate to 
the great houses built upon them. It is an inadequacy that is 
comparative rather than actual, and seems actually so since 
a great house, quite naturally, presupposes a great garden. 
This is not the case in Newport, where the grounds are re- 
stricted and the gardens small; and ‘Rosecliff’? is no excep- 
tion to the rule, although it has a very unusual situation from 
the fact that its grounds are entered from Bellevue Avenue 
by a private road that adjoins the Whitney property, and 
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The Staircase is of Palatial Size and Splendor 


The Main Hall Has an Enriched Ceiling and Mantel Copied from the Antique 
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which must be traversed before the grounds before the en- 
trance front are reached. ‘The other side of Mrs. Oelrichs’s 
house overlooks the sea, and is finely situated. 

The design of the house is very obviously based on that 
of the Grand Trianon at Versailles. It is in no sense a re- 
production of that famous palace, for no attempt has been 
made to reproduce its vast scale, and the second story, which 
in this design is treated as an architectural attic, does not 
appear in the prototype. But this addition was obviously 
necessitated here, since a residential mansion in America 1s 
required to be a structure of more than one story in height; 
and, as a matter of fact, a third story is built behind the 
crowning balustrade of the center of the house for the ac- 
commodation of the servants. 

The Grand Trianon is a somewhat cold building of not 
very great architectural interest. Quite the contrary needs 
to be said of Mrs. Oelrichs’s house, for it is smaller, more 
compact, more ornate; and being an American residence con- 
taining a suite of splendid modern rooms—the whole struc- 
ture, in fact, being adapted to modern American requirements 
—it is apparent that the design is original, although like 
many original designs, it is based on a distinct historical idea. 

While the chief interest of this house may be considered 
to lie in its design and its architectural qualities, its structural 
aspects are of the most unusual kind and merit earnest con- 
sideration. At the first glance, and even on close considera- 
tion, the house appears to be built of white marble; as a 
matter of fact it is built of China glazed terra cotta, and it 
is not only the first house ever built of this material in 
America, but the first building in which it was used. ‘The 
terra cotta received a full white China glaze. It was then 
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Interlaced Curves 


put under a sand-blast and reduced to a dull ivory finish. 
The result is practically that of old marble, which has suc- 
cessfully stood the test of severe winters. ‘There can be no 
doubt of the success of this material, and the interest that 
attaches to its use gives a special importance to this exterior. 

The whole design is characterized by great simplicity. 
The general plan is after the form of the letter H, giving 
an open court on each side. Both fronts are, quite rightly, 
very similar in design, or, more properly speaking, represent 
but slightly different phases of a single design. The leading 
feature consists of a series of large round arched windows, 
inclosed within pilasters that support an entablature that is 
carried continuously around the building. Each end of each 
wing contains one of these windows, supported, on either 
side, by a smaller flat topped window, above which is a small 
oval window, open in some instances, closed as a medallion 
in others. ‘The three central windows of the entrance front 
are emphasized by coupled columns standing before the 
pilasters. “This feature is omitted on the garden front, where 
the pilasters alone appear. Above the columns are four 
groups of statuary, which constitute the most elaborate fea- 
ture—the most notable decorative feature—of the exterior. 

The second story, as has been said, constitutes an archi- 
tectural attic; that is to say, a story designed as an attic to 
the parts below. As befits an atic, its design is of the sim- 
plest possible nature, consisting of rectangular windows be- 
tween pairs of plain shallow pilasters. The bases of these 
pilasters rest on an ornamental band which is interrupted by 
each window frame, and their capitals extend into the frieze 
that is carried below the crowning cornice. The attic win- 
dows differ somewhat in design in each front. Those at 
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the ends of the pavilions are identical in each front; but 
those in the center of the entrance front consist of a single 
window to each bay, each with a molded frame; while those 
of the ocean front are in pairs and are without the elaborated 
frames. The simple cornice of the attic is surmounted by a 
balustrade which, as has been stated, veils the third story in 
the central building. Of the remaining external character- 
istics it is sufficient to point out that the wings of the en- 
trance front project further forward than those of the ocean 
front, a distinction of no very great importance save as it 
affects the size and disposition of the rooms within. 

The external adjuncts to these fronts form an essential 
feature of the aspect of the house and add immensely to its 
grace and beauty. Once more there is a similarity in disposi- 
tion, although the effect of each front is highly individual 
and distinctive. “he space between the wings of each front 
constitutes a terrace. Each terrace is reached by a broad 
flight of steps, quite filling the space occupied by three bays 
of the house. Sculptured lions guard the center of these 
steps on the entrance front; here each end of the terrace is 
filled with a flower garden; and splendid bay trees and orna- 
mental vases add to the decorative features which are com- 
pleted by a small fountain directly before the central win- 
dow. A larger fountain plays in the center of the space be- 
low, where the decorations include great marble seats placed 
before clipped hedges. 

The terrace of the ocean front is completely different in 
design. It is somewhat higher than the other, and the ends 
beyond the steps are inclosed within balustrades, the corner 
piers of which are surmounted by vast closed vases. Bay 
trees are arranged around the ends of the terrace, and an 
awning is hung before the three central windows. Immedi- 
ately below, on the lawn, are three impressive groups of 
sculpture. Smaller groups stand on pedestals on either side, 
thus extending the ornamental treatment almost to the ends 
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of the house; and in the center is a noble fountain, the chief 
feature of which is a seated figure of a woman that faces the 
terrace. The ground supporting this fountain constitutes a 
raised terrace surfaced with grass, from which, at the center, 
a flight of steps, with vases at top and bottom, leads to the 
lower lawn. 

Here, then, is a thoroughly charming summer home, one 
built with every outward aspect of magnificence, and yet, as 
the architects will tell you, by no means as costly a structure 
as it seems to be. Whether actually built of marble or not is 
a somewhat immaterial point, since the material used is a 
thoroughly legitimate building material, used, in this in- 
stance, with rare taste in a thoroughly legitimate way. And 
everything that might be brought into service in obtaining 
a fine result has been employed. ‘The elements of the design 
are essentially elegant, and they have been developed in an 
elegant manner, that is to say, witha real feeling for elegance 
artistically developed. ‘The house is large enough to be im- 
pressive as a building, and its external embellishments—the 
garden, terrace, walks, fountains, vases and plants—are all 
arranged and combined to yield the most interesting results. 


The entrance to the house is through the right wing of the 
entrance front. ‘he space immediately within constitutes a 
vestibule; then comes the staircase hall, with the main hall 
beyond, the whole of the right wing being thus given up 
completely to the approach, to hallways and to the stairs. 
The magnificence that is suggested by the sumptuous exterior 
is immediately realized. The entrance-hall and stairs are 
finished in Caen stone, white marble and cement. ‘The walls 
are treated in panels separated by pilasters carrying a cor- 
nice decorated in relief. Engaged columns stand in the angles 
of the doors, whose great decorated arches inclose sculptured 
tympanums. 

The stairs are at right angles to the visitor, and directly 


The Dining-Room is Designed in a Severe Louis XVI. Style 
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face the drawing-room, which occupies the center of the 
house. ‘They are superbly designed, with a great outward 
curve that, at the base, is nearly thirty feet in diameter. They 
rise with curved sides to about half the height of the floor, 
then divide on either side and rise in other curves to the sec- 
ond floor. The platform at the dividing point is immediately 
below a great window. A splendid metal railing is the chief 
ornament of the stairs, unless the first place be given to the 
pair of old Spanish twisted columns standing within the 
lower curves, each of which is surmounted with a figure of 
an angel, treasure-trove from a European church. It is a 
magnificent flight of steps, truly palatial in conception and 
carried out in a very bold and strong manner. 

The space beyond is termed the main hall, and is a spacious 
rectangular apartment. It has an enriched paneled ceiling, 
supported on a cornice, below which is a decorative frieze. 
The windows are inclosed within paneled pilasters, richly 
decorated, and the walls are paneled and hung with superb 
pieces of tapestry. [he mantel, of marble, is copied from 
the antique, and is surmounted by an elaborately carved and 
decorated over-mantel. ‘There are many fine old pieces of 
furniture in the hall, the floor of which is almost completely 
covered with a magnificent rug. 

The drawing-room occupies the whole of the center of the 
house. It is a room to which the word magnificent can be 
applied without any limitation. Lighted by five great win- 
dows on either side, it is an immense apartment forty feet 
wide and eighty feet long. As a room it is, therefore, of the 
first size in point of dimensions, and it is designed and fur- 
nished in a manner commensurate with the dignity of its 
parts. Its architectural treatment is in a rich type of the 
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Renaissance. The walls are paneled throughout; the win- 
dow frames, with richly decorated arches, are supported by 
channeled pilasters with Corinthian capitals. ‘The ceiling is 
extraordinarily rich, with a vast central panel, surrounded 
by a broad border in relief with painted panels. The floor 
is of hard wood, covered in the center with a superb rug. 
There is a splendid chandelier at either end of the room. 

The further wing of the house has two great rooms—the 
dining-room on the entrance front and the library on the 
ocean front. ‘The latter is entered directly from the drawing- 
room; but the dining-room is approached through an ante- 
room, which, opening from the drawing-room, admits one 
to the dining-room through the adjoining left hand wall. 
The intervening space between these rooms is occupied by 
the pantry and by stairs to the kitchen and service rooms, 
which are placed in the basement. 

The dining-room is about thirty by forty feet, and is thus 
a large and spacious apartment. It is designed in a severe 
Louis XVI. style, with paneled walls, a plain ceiling and a 
marble mantel. The panels over the doorways and the 
mantel chimney breast are arched to correspond with the 
arches of the windows. ‘The large wall panels are filled 
with tapestry. 

The library, which in some respects is the least formal 
room of the main floor, overlooks the ocean. It is finished 
with old Rhenish oak paneling, in small squares, with a plate 
shelf or cornice just above the height of the mantel. The 
latter is an old stone structure found abroad. ‘The ceiling is 
decorated with a richly interlaced curved pattern, and is 
supported by a simple molding, which surmounts the panels 
of the walls. 


The Spacious Drawing-Room is a Rich Renaissance Apartment, Sumptuously Decorated and Furnished 


HAT building in this coun- 
try at the present time is 
more expensive than it ever 
has been before is perfectly 
true, but with these high 
priced conditions, it is 
with some common sense, 
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quite possible, 
plenty of good taste and a careful architect, 
to build an attractive and serviceable house 
for comparatively little money. It is not 
money that makes comfort or beauty or 
artistic effects in a house. It is thought, 
and the day of the emancipation from the 
fallacy of the opposite belief is dawning. 
More crimes have been committed in the 
name of house building than in any other 
form of art. 

The problem of building inexpensive and 
artistic houses, houses with some merit in 
them, for people of modest means, who de- 
sire something beyond the commonplace 


| 
j 
house so frequently seen, has been well 


2—Living-Room with Stone Fireplace 


solved, as shown by the illustrations presented herewith, and 
which have been built from the designs of architects who 
have given the subject a very careful study. To overcome 
the increase in the cost of building it has become necessary to 
adopt every possible economical means in order to produce 
all that is required for a well regulated house of simple con- 
struction and low cost. 

In the designing of a house of this character it should be 
well remembered, by both the client and the architect, that 
the most fruitful source whence the charm of design arises 
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Some Successful Small Houses Costing From $1,200 to $2,400 


By Durando Nichols 
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1—A Gambrel Roof House Costing $1,700 
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thoughtful —con- 
sideration in the 
comfort to be de- 
rived from them. 
Another econom- 
ical form in con- 
struction for the 
main rooms of the 
first floor is to 
have the second 


in anything is the grace with which it serves 
the purpose and conforms to its surround- 
ings, for art is primarily concerned with the 
making of the useful garments of life beau- 
tiful—not with the trimming of them. Do 
away with all unnecessary ornamentation ; 
leave the exterior walls untouched, when 
possible, in all the rich variety of color and 
tone, of light and shade; eliminate the hall 
and the parlor, which usually occupy the 
best position in the house, and build in their 
place a living-room, and, if well placed and 
carefully arranged, it will easily answer for 
both the hall and the parlor. Both of these 
suggestions will not only reduce the cost of 
building, but will more than repay for the 
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3—Plan of $1,700 House 
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floor joists dressed 
and exposed to view, 
as is shown in Fig. 
2. In this way the 
expense of dressing 
the joists is very 
small in comparison 
to what it would cost 
to plaster the ceil- 
ing, and the effect is 
much better, for it 
gives the appearance 
of beamed work. 
Of course, the spaces 
between the joists 
can be plastered, if 
desired, but a better 
way is to have the 
under side of the 
second story floor 
beaded before it 1s 
laid, and it will pre- 
sent the effect of a 
paneled ceiling. An- 
other economical 
feature is the ar- 
rangement of the 
rooms so that one 
chimney will be all 
that is required, and 
also the keeping of 
the plumbing to- 
gether to insure only 
one line. These 
points, if carefully 
considered, will re- 
duce the cost of 
building to a ma- 
terial degree, and at 
the same time give 
better results and 
present a more strik- 
ing effect. 

The living-room 
has come to. stay, 
and is now regarded 
as the most impor- 
tant room of the 
house. In the small 
or medium sized 
dwelling this room, 
with the addition of 
a small kitchen, is all 
that is needed on 
thie hrst af Tovar 
though a small din- 
ing-room may be 
added, if desired, 
with satisfaction. A 
large and simply 
furnished livin g- 
where the 
business of the home 
life may be carried 
on freely and with 
pleasure, may well 
occupy all the space 


room, 


ordinarily divided 
on inté.<snvall 
rooms, convention- 
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6—Mrs. Warrington’s Cottage, Built of Stucco 
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5—Plan of Stucco House 


with Shingled Roof 
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ally planned to meet 
supposed _ require- 
ments. The living- 
room is the executive 
chamber of the 
household, where 
the family life cen- 
ters, and it is the 
place where work is 
to be done, and it is 
also the haven of 
rest for the workers. 
It is the place to 
which a man comes 
when his day’s work 
is done, and where 
he wishes to find 
himself comfortable 
and at ease in sur- 
roundings that are 
in complete _ har- 
mony with his daily 
life, thoughts and 
pursuits. 

In creating me 
home atmosphere 
the house should be 
the outward and vis- 
ible expression of 
the life, work and 
thoughts of its in- 
mates, and in its 
planning and _fur- 
nishings the station 
in life of its owner 
should be dignified 
not disguised. If 
servants can not be 
afforded without too 
heavy a .tax upon 
the family finances, 
build the house so 
that it is convenient 
to get along without 
them. It is astonish- 
ing how easy the 
care of a house can 
be made by the sim- 
ple process of elimi- 
nating unnecessary 
rooms and_ furnish- 
ings. It should be 
so planned that it 


will, in the most 
straightforward 
manner, meet the 


actual requirements 
of those who live in 
it, and so furnished 
that the work in 
keeping it in order 
will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Mrs. Warring- 
ton’s cottage at Rose 
Valley, Pa., as pre- 
sented in Figs. 4, 5 
and 6, forms a very 
interesting subject, 
and is from the 
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7—A Good Example of What Can Be Built for $2,400 
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8—Plans of Shingle and Stucco fee 


designs of the well known architects of Philadelphia, 
Messrs. Price & McLanahan, who have taken up the sub- 
ject of building a small inexpensive, modern house in a 
practical manner, as a study of this cottage will demon- 
strate. ‘The house is built with a stone foundation and a 
wooden superstructure, with the exterior walls covered with 
metal lath and cement stucco, which is stained a cream color. 
The trimmings are stained a soft brown and the sash are 
painted white. The roof is covered with shingles and is left 
to weather finish. The front porch, from which an entrance 
is made into the house, has a hooded cover formed by the 
main roof sweeping down sufficiently to form a protection. 
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The vestibule forms an entrance to both the living-room and 
the kitchen; the latter is placed at the front of the house, 
thereby affording an opportunity of placing the main rooms 
and private porch at the south side of the house. ‘The in- 
terior throughout is trimmed with cypress and stained a soft 
brown. ‘The second floor joists are exposed to view and are 
stained in a similar manner, while the ceiling space between 
the joists is plastered. 
and the dining-rooms, and, while it forms a separation, it 
does not preclude the possibility, when desired, of throwing 
the two rooms into one large apartment. 
fireplace is built of klinker brick, and its facings extend from 
the floor to the ceiling; it has a wooden shelf supported on 
corbelled brackets. A semi-boxed stairway rises out of the 
living-room to the second floor, underneath which the stairs 
to the cellar descend. ‘The kitchen is fitted in a modest and 
convenient manner. ‘There are three bedrooms with good 
sized closets, and a bathroom fitted with modern fixtures on 
the second floor. A cellar, under the entire house, has a ce- 
mented bottom, and contains a laundry, fuel rooms and 
1urnace. ‘This house cost $1,600 complete. 

The house built for Mr. B. P. Rosenfeld, at South Haven, 
Mich., presents a happy combination of good elevations and 
well arranged plans, as shown in Figs. 9 and 10. ‘The plan 
is directly opposite to the plan of Mrs. Warrington’s cottage, 
for the living-rooms are placed at the front of the house 
instead of at the rear, as in the latter case. “The foundation 


A broad archway separates the living 


The large, open 


is of monolithic concrete, while the building above is of 
The exterior walls of the lower story are covered 


frame. 


9—The House of Mr. Rosenteld Presents a Happy Combination 
of Good Elevations 


with inch boards and painted 
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white, while the second story 
is covered with shingles, laid 
in wide and narrow courses, 
and stained a brownish 
The upper part of the gables 
and dormers are treated with 


red. 
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rough caste. The roof is cov- 
ered with shingles and stained 
a moss green. 

The piazza, of good width, 
extends the entire length of the 
house. The living and dining- 
rooms open from the piazza. 
These two rooms have plas- 


tered sidewalls, white wood 
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10—Mr. Rosenfeld’s House Also Shows Well-Arranged Plans 
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trim, oak floors, and ceilings 
with the second story floor 
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joists exposed to view. All the exposed woodwork is 
stained and finished in a deep brown. ‘The dining-room has 
a brick fireplace and mantel. An archway opens into the 
stair hall, which is fitted with a staircase of unique design. 
This stairway hall forms an entrance to the bedroom on this 
floor, and also to the pantry. The kitchen and pantry have 
yellow pine partitions and ceilings. ‘The second story is also 
treated with yellow pine partitions, and contains five bedrooms 
and a bathroom. ‘The attic is floored and is fitted with win- 
dows, so that it may be used in summer for a dormitory. 
This house cost $2,000 complete. Mr. A. M. Worthington, 
of South Haven, Mich., was the architect of this house, as 
well as of the house erected 
for Dr. M. P. Morrell, 
which is shown in Figs. 
13 and 14. 

Dr. Morrell’s house has 
a foundation of — local 
red brick piers laid in 
white mortar with struck 
joints. ‘he superstructure 
throughout is of frame 
construction, with the ex- 
terior covered with metal 
lath and Portland cement; 
the last coat being rough 
caste and left in its natural 


silver gray color. The 
half-timber work in the 
gables and all exterior 


woodwork is left rough as 
it comes from the sawmill, 
which gives it a better op- 
portunity to receive the 
soft brown stain. The roof 
is well pierced with dormer 
windows, and the whole is 
covered with shingles. 
The elevations show a 
large porch with stucco 
columns. The first floor 
plan shows an unique ar- 
rangement. ‘he entrance 
is into a large living-room, 
which is made the principal 
feature of the house. The 
studding in the living-room 
is dressed, is exposed to 
view, and is stained a rich 
brown, which harmonizes 
well with the soft gray 
plaster with which the 
spaces between the studs 
are covered. ‘The floor 
joists are also exposed to 
view and are treated in a similar manner as the side walls. 
At one corner of the room there is a large bay window, pro- 
vided with plate-glass windows, which affords a fine view of 
Lake Michigan. 

The fireplace has a cement mantel with wooden shelf. The 
hearth is laid with brick. The staircase winds itself around 
the chimney breast to the second floor. The dining-room, 
which is placed off the living-room, is treated in a similar 
manner, with exposed stained woodwork and plaster panels. 
The kitchen is fitted with a gas range, sink, cupboard, etc. 
This floor also contains one bedroom. ‘There is a large hall, 
four bedrooms and a bathroom on the second floor. The 
bathroom is furnished with modern fixtures and exposed 
plumbing. ‘This house cost $1,200 to build complete. 

Mr. Frank Potter designed the $1,500 cottage built for 
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11—A Cottage Presenting Attractive Elevations and 
Costing $1,500 


12—A Compact Plan for a Small Cottage 
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the Woodmere Land Association at Woodmere, Long Island, 
and which is shown in Figs. 11 and 12. The cottage presents 
an attractive appearance, and is constructed with a stone 
foundation, while the building above, of wood, is covered 
from grade to peak with metal lath, coated with cement 
stucco of a soft gray color. ‘The sash and trimmings are 
painted a soft brown. ‘The roof is covered with shingles and 
is left to weather finish. 

The interior arrangement is most excellent. It is trimmed 
with white pine treated with white paint, except the kitchen, 
which is treated with hard oil and varnish. The first floor 
contains a hall with an ornamental staircase, a living-room, 
dining-room and a kitchen 
with well fitted closets and 
range. The living-room 
has a mantel of neat design 
at the chimney breast. 
The dining-room has a 
door opening on to the 
living-porch, which is quite 
separate from the entrance 
porch, thereby affording 
privacy to the family 
circle. The second floor 
contains three bedrooms 
and a bathroom; the latter 
furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and explosied 
plumbing. The cellar is 
cemented, and it contains 
fuel rooms, cold storage 
room, etc. 

The interesting modern 
low-cost house forming the 
subject of the illustrations 
in Figs. 2 and 3 has been 
built for Henry W. Het- 
zel, Esq., at Rose Valley; 
Pa., of which Messrs. 
Price & McLanahan were 
also the architects. It is 
designed in the gambrelled 
roof style, the latter being 
supported on massive stone 
columns. ‘The front col- 
umns form the posts to the 
piazza, while beyond the 
piazza the outline of the 
building is built in between 
them. The house is of 
frame construction with 
the exterior covered with 
cement stucco placed on 
metal lath and left in its 
natural silver gray color. 
The trimmings are painted in white and bottle green. The 
roof is covered with shingles which are left in their natural 
state. Upon entering the front door one finds himself within 
the living-room (Fig. 2), which is broad and spacious. It 
is provided with a large open fireplace built of rock-faced 
stone, which extends from the floor to the ceiling and is 
laid with broad white mortar joints. There is a broad stone 
lintel, over which is placed a wooden shelf supported on 
wooden brackets. This room, as well as the entire interior, 
is trimmed with cypress stained a soft brown. The floor 
Joists are dressed and are exposed to view, while the spaces 
between are plastered. Opposite the fireplace there is a large 
paneled seat, over which are bookshelves. Beyond this 
living-room, and separated by a column and a beamed arch, 
is the den, which is treated the same as the living-room. At 
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the front of the house, and off the living-room, is the dining- 
room, fitted in an artistic manner and from which the stairs 
to the second floor ascend. 
convenient manner, with modern fixtures. 


The kitchen is furnished in a 
There are three 
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bedrooms and a bathroom on the second floor; the latter is 
wainscoted and furnished with modern fixtures and exposed 
plumbing. A cemented cellar contains the heating apparatus 
and fuel rooms. This house cost $1,700 complete. 

The house of Mr. Marshall Hale, at South Haven, Mich. 
(Figs. 7 and 8), presents a good example of what can be 
done for the small cost of $2,400. ‘There is a cemented 
cellar under the house, containing a furnace, fuel rooms, etc. 
The foundation is of cement stone. The exterior walls are 
covered with red cedar shingles from the Pacific slope, which 
are left to weather finish. ‘The gables and dormers are fin- 
ished with rough caste and painted a cream color, while all 
the cornices and trimming are painted white. The roof is 
covered with shingles. The porch, while roomy, is so ar- 
ranged that it does not shut out the sun from the rooms. 
Entering from the porch into the hall one finds the library 
to the right, which is separated from the 
hall by a beam supported on columns. 
The stairway is screened from the en- 


13—A $1,200 House Constructed of Stucco with Stucco Columns 
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and fitted with a lavatory, is so placed as to provide con- 
venient access to the front of the house. 
room opens from the kitchen and provides ample space for 
the refrigerator, etc. A short flight of steps from the kitchen 
leads to a landing, from which one may 
pass either to the cellar or out of doors. 

The second story contains the owner’s 
suite, consisting of one large room, two 
large closets and one dressing-room. 
From this dressing-room an entrance is 
made to the bathroom, which also has a 
door to the hall. ‘There are also two 
other bedrooms on this floor. The prin- 
cipal rooms of the first story are trimmed 
with oak floors. ‘The remainder of the 
rooms of the house are finished with 
North Carolina pine trim and floors, all 
of which are treated in their natural 
state, with hard oil and varnish. ‘The 
plan of this house is very compact, and 
its rooms are of good size and are well 
planned in their relation to each other. 
The first floor is specially well planned 
with broad openings, which permit of the 
entire floor being thrown into one large 
apartment when the occasion requires, 
and the second floor, with its hall from 
which all the rooms open, is most 
complete. 

In presenting this series of houses, 
with the cost for which they were 
actually built, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the cost of building a house varies, according 
to the locality in which it is built. ; 

In some places the cost of building a house is very much 
more expensive than in other places, or it might be less as 
the case may be according to the cost of materials and labor 
required for a particular house. 

The cost of building a house in the suburbs of New York 
City is about twenty-five per cent. higher than in the western 
part of the state, consequently, this will explain the point, and 
that is, that the difference in the cost of building in one part of 
the state is quite different from another, and so it is with the 
Eastern and Western States; the same difference prevailing. 

The second series of ‘““The Model House,” containing a 
group of houses costing from three to six thousand dollars, 
will appear in the April issue of THE AMERICAN Homes 
AND GARDENS. 


A good sized store- 


trance by being placed at one corner of 

the hall and having balusters extending 

to the ceiling. The bay window, or main 
landing, has a paneled seat. The library 

has a brick fireplace and mantel. The liv- | 
ing-room is placed at the left of the hall, | 
and has a large bay window at one corner | 
of the room. It is separated from the 
dining-room by double sliding doors. 

The dining-room is of good size and | 
communicates with the kitchen by the 
way of the pantry, which is fitted with 
cases at either side, broad shelves and | 
self-closing doors. The kitchen is small, ‘i 
but has been well studied, so that all toss 
necessary fixtures are nicely provided — 
for, and leaving ample working space. 

A coat room, opening from the kitchen 
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14—The Plan Shows the Entrance into the eeineneon which is Made 


the Principal Feature of the House 
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The Residence of 


Walter B. Todd, Esa 


“Rock Ridge,’ Greenwich, Connecticut 


NE of the most novel and interesting houses 
at ‘Rock Ridge,” Greenwich, Conn., is the 
one recently built for Walter B. Todd, Esq., 
and which is illustrated in these pages. The 
general scheme of the house and grounds 
represents the successful treatment of a site 


which possessed no unusual advantages, and the effect, there- 
fore, had to be gained from the house alone, and with few 


The Loggias Give an Expression of 


outlying features being permitted to attract the eye from it. 
The house is designed in the style of the Spanish Renaissance, 
and its facade, with its imposing and handsome doorway, is 
well detailed and executed. ‘The terrace, extending from the 
front entrance and returning to the piazza, which is placed 
on two sides of the house, gives an expression of width. The 
building is constructed of stucco placed on in two coats on 
metal lath, and is left in its natural gray color. The trim- 
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The House is of Gray Stucco, with Gray Trimmings. 
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The High Pitched Roof is Shingled and Stained a Brilliant Red 


The Entrance Front Has an Imposing and Handsome Doorway 


mings are painted in harmony in a soft gray. The high 
pitched roof, which is covered with shingles and stained a 
brilliant red, lends character to the building. The orna- 
mental chimnies which pierce this roof are also built of stucco. 

Upon entering the house through the vestibule one finds 
oneself within the confines of the living-hall. This living- 
hall, with its adoption of modern and simple ideas of house- 
building, seems to be returning to the old time dignity as one 
of the important rooms of the house, and what was once a 
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mere entrance—a stair hall—of a house is now growing, as is 
shown, into a larger vestibule. Whether large or small or 
medium size, as in this particular case, the hall is worthy of 
careful consideration as to structural features and color 
scheme, for the general effect and impression obtained upon 
entering is the keynote of the entire house. The hall should 
convey the suggestion of welcome and repose, and should be 
decorated according to its relation to the house. ‘This hall 
is placed on the north side of the building and is, as it should 
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be, decorated in a color scheme which is rich 
and warm, and it also has plenty of windows 
to give light and ventilation. This hall 
trimmed with white pine, treated with white 
enamel, while the walls are covered with a 
crimson decoration. The staircase, which 
sweeps up at one side of the hall to the sec- 
ond floor, is of ornamental character and has 
white painted balusters and treads and a ma- 
hogany rail. To the left of the entrance 
there is a paneled seat and a door opening 
into the out-door living-room; the piazza, 
which in winter is inclosed with glass. 

To the right of the entrance and hall 
is placed the drawing-room, designed and 
treated in the Louis XVI. style, with paneled 
walls formed by plaster moldings. The 
spaces, or panels, which are formed by these 
moldings are covered with pale green silk, 
while the moldings and all trimmings are 
painted French gray. ‘The fireplace has onyx 
facings and hearth and a mantel of the style 


of Louis XVI. 
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The library is placed at the rear of the 
house, where it insures quietude and repose, 
This room is trimmed with oak, finished in a 
Flemish brown, almost black, while the walls 
are covered with green wall covering of a 
medallion pattern. The open fireplace has 
facings and hearth of Welsh tile, and a man- 
tel. Opposite the fireplace end of the room 
the wall space to the height of four feet is 
occupied by bookcases, furnished with glass 
doors. French windows open from the 
library into the loggia. 

The dining-room is treated in the Colonial 
style, with white enamel trim, which is quite 
in harmony with the soft blue and white 
wall decorations of old Delft. The char- 
acter of the room is enhanced by the ma- 
hogany furniture of Colonial design. 

A door from the dining-room leads into 
the butler’s pantry, which is provided with 
a sink, dressers, cupboards, closets, ete. 
From this pantry another door leads into the 
kitchen, which is ample in size and well ap- 


pointed with ail conveniences. It has a ce- 
ment wainscoting and is well fitted with sink, 
dressers, pantry, range, etc. 

The upper hall forms the center from 
which all the rooms open. A touch of light 
is added to the hall by the windows placed on 
the landing of the staircase. The arrange- 
ment of the bedrooms on this floor is admir- 
able. ‘The hall and each room is trimmed 
with pine and treated with white enamel 
paint, with the wall decorations in different 
colors and schemes. ‘There are four bed- 
rooms, with large closets, a linen closet, and 
two bathrooms on this floor. The bathrooms 
have wainscotings of cement, and are fur- 
nished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. 

The third floor contains three servants’ 
bedrooms and a trunk room. ‘The hot water 
heating apparatus, fuel rooms, laundry, etc., 
are placed in the cellar. 

Mr. Henry C. Pelton, of 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, is the architect. 
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The Residence of D. P. Kingsley, Esq. 


Riverdale, 


PON stepping from the train to the little 
stone station at Riverdale, which is placed 
on the shores of the Hudson River, a wind- 
ing roadway, well shaded by many beautiful 
trees, lands one on top of the bluff, from 
: which the entrance to Mr. Kingsley’s estate 
is peached. The entrance is bounded by an ornamental iron 
gateway, which is supported on massive brick posts sur- 
mounted with dressed stone caps, and which are placed at 
either side of the opening to the estate. 
Upon entering the grounds a pleasant view greets the eye, 
with its attractive garden, its sun-dial, its grassed walks, its 
growing and blooming plants and its pergolas. 
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New York 


with a short flight of stone steps one finds himself on the sec- 
ond grassed terrace, which is made possible by the massive 
stone wall surmounted with its massive balustrade, beyond 
which is the Hudson River and yonder the Palisades. 

To the left of the entrance there is a covered porch, which 
has a roof supported on Colonial columns. A double row 
of these columns extends in a line from this piazza to a dis- 
tance of two hundred feet, forming a pergola, on which are 
twined many growing vines. At the end of this pergola is 
a brick wall, in the face of which is pierced a wall fountain, 
forming an ornamental feature 

The grounds and gardens of the entire estate have been 
very carefully laid out by Mr. Charles W. Leavett, the well 
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The Lower Grassed Terrace in Front of the House Overlooking the Hudson River and Palisades 


The roadway, which is carefully graded and graveled, 
leads from the gateway to the right, skirting along the 
garden, till one is landed beneath the porte-cochere in front 
of the house; this driveway passes around a circle and 
then on to the stable. 

This estate is not a large one as country estates go, but it 
comprises three acres of land, each bit of which has been so 
well developed that no part is wasted. 

The piazza is placed on the west side of the house, thereby 
isolating it from the intrusion of any one who might ap- 
proach the front door, and, at the same time, presenting it 
with a position which affords beautiful vistas of land and 
water. From this piazza the grassed terrace is reached, and 


known landscape architect. The site chosen for the house 
is a happy one, for it is well studded with many beautiful 
trees of various kinds, which lend themselves to a successful 
treatment of the grounds as a whole; nature having done 
much in the creation of the site, and Mr. Leavett in the 
beautifying of what nature had placed into his hands. 

The house is built on the elongated plan, with a large 
central wing, with two smaller ones attached to either end 
of the house. It is designed and built throughout the interior 
and exterior in the Colonial style. The foundation walls are 
built of stone up to the water-table, above which the build- 
ing is of frame construction; the exterior walls being covered 
with shingles, which are stained, while the trimmings are 
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painted white. The blinds are 


painted bottle green. 
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The House from the Terrace 


The 


roof is covered with shingles and is left to weather finish. 
The entrance to the house is from the porte-cochere into 


the vestibule, beyond which the hall is reached. 


A study of 


|} 
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the plans shows the main living-rooms 
the first floor, and the sleeping- 
rooms on the second floor, facing the 
west and the river, while the east side 
of the house contains the entrance- 
halls and service quarters. 

The hall, of which mention has been 
made, is in the form of a cross, and 
upon entering broad 
vistas are obtained of the entire house, 
the best of these being the one which 
overlooks the terrace on the west side 
of the This hall is trimmed 
with white pine treated with white 
enamel paint. There are paneled wain- 
scotings and ceiling beams. To the 


on 


immediately 


house. 


wit rates: 


right of the entrance is the staircase, which is recessed and 
furnished with white painted balusters of pure Colonial style, 
and a mahogany rail; while to the left of the entrance is a 
toilet-room, fitted complete, and a servants’ stairway and hall. 


The reception-room, which is placed 
close to the entrance, as it should be 
for the reception of callers, is treated 
in a dainty manner, with a yellow and 
white color scheme of the Colonial 
style. [he den, which is also placed 
close to the entrance for the conveni- 
ence of the man of the house, is treated 
in a dark Flemish scheme, with dark 
trim and crimson walls. The fireplace 
has tiled facings and hearth and a 
simple mantel of quaint design. 

The parlor, or library, occupies the 
entire depth of the house on the north 
side, permitting of the piercing of the 
walls on three sides of the room with 
windows. The elongated effect is 
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The Dining-Room has a Plate Rack Extending around the Walls 


somewhat broken by a beamed archway, which is supported 
in an elegant manner by pilasters and columns of Doric char- 
acter. This room is finished with a white painted trim, which 
is in harmony with the wall decoration, and is finished with 
a wooden cornice. White painted bookcases are built in on 
one side of the room, which are furnished with doors, glazed 
with leaded glass. The large open fireplace is built of brick, 
with facings and hearth of tiled brick, and a mantel of Co- 
lonial style, with a cluster of columns placed at each corner 
of the fireplace and supporting a paneled facing. The foor 
is covered with an attractive rug of rich coloring, while the 
draperies at both the doors and windows are in pleasing 
contrast to the wall decorations. The room is lighted by 
very handsome electric fix- 
tures, and the candelabra 
on the mantel with electric 
attachments, are particu- 
larly elegant in their design. 
The dining-room also has 
a white enamel painted trim, 
and it has a plate rack, 
which extends around the 
room at the height of six 
feet from the floor. The 
wall space below the plate 
rack is covered with a wall 
covering of medallion de- 
sign, while the wall space 
above the plate rack is cov- 
ered with a Colonial paper 
representing a forest scene, 
the whole of which is fin- 
ished with a wooden cornice. 
The large open fireplace has 
brick facings and hearth, 
and a mantel with columns 
and paneled over-mantel. 
The butler’s pantry is 
trimmed with oak, and it is 
htted with all the best mod- 
ern fixtures, including sink, 
drawers, dressers, etc. A 
broad passageway, which is 
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placed between the butler’s 
pantry and kitchen, provides 
a place for the refrigerator, 
closets for stores, and also 


permits of a complete isola 


tion of the kitchen and its 


dependencies from the main 
=F and VW th 
pre 


cludes any possibility of the 


part of the hous 
its cross ventilation 
permeating 
| he 


kitchen is well lighted and 


kitchen odors 


the rest of the house. 


ventilated, and contains all 
the best sanitary arrange- 
ments and modern conveni- 
ences, including sink, range, 
pantry, etc. The servants’ 
hall, which has now become 
the proper adjunct for the 
well regulated house, is well 
placed’ and is entered 
through the lobby and can 
be easily reached by the em- 
ployes on the estate without 
going into the kitchen, as is 
usually the case. 

The plan of the second floor is particularly interesting, 
for it is so arranged that all the rooms face the river front 
of the house. The various rooms are arranged in suites, so 
that each room has a connection to a bathroom; the owner’s 
suite consisting of one large bedroom, provided with a large 
dressing-room and a bathroom attached, the two guest rooms 
occupying the central portion of this floor, with a bathroom 
placed between them, and the family suite containing two 
bedrooms and bathroom, and occupying the other end of the 
house, represent the principal rooms of this floor. 
also on this floor a large sewing-room and a well fitted up 
linen closet, with an outside window, which permits of light 
and ventilation. 


There is 


The bathrooms are of good dimensions, 


t 


The Library has a White Enameled Trim and a Crimson Color Scheme 
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and each has tiled 
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and one from the 


wainscotings and 


rear. It contains a 


floors paved with 
tile. [hey are fur- 
nished with porce- 
lain fixtures and ex- 
posed nickelplated 
plumbing. 

There are ‘three 
bathrooms on_ this 
floor, a!l of which 
are arranged in an 
admirable manner, 
so that each bed- 
room is within close 
relation with one of 
the other of the 
bathrooms. ‘Three 
of the bedrooms on 
this floor have open 
fireplaces, which are 
built of brick with the facings and hearth of same, and a 
mantel of neat design in the Colonial style. The third floor 
contains an extra guest room, besides the servants’ bedrooms 
and bath, and a trunk room, all of which are reached from 
a private stairway leading from the lower servants’ hall, 
which also connects with the second story floor. The cellar, 
which extends under the entire house, and has a bottom 
which is concreted with Portland cement, is provided with two 
entrances from the exterior, one from the front of the house 
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The Pergola at the End of Which there is a Brick Wall Pierced by a Wall Fountain 


large laundry, which 
is fitted up with 
wash trays and laun- 
dry range complete. 
There is also the 
heating apparatus, 
which contains a di- 
rect and indiress 
system; the fuel 
rooms. for thie 
kitchen and furnace 
coal, and large cold 
storage and vege- 
table cellars. 

The entire estate, 
including the house 
with its decorations 
and furnishings, the 
stable and its fit- 
tings, the vegetable and flower garden with its fountain and 
pergola, were built under a special form of contract devised 
by Messrs. Hoggson Brothers, of 7 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. Under this form of contract the owner is relieved 
of all responsibility and care in the treatment of his house and 
his grounds, and when the work is done he finds the house 
illuminated, dinner waiting to be served and the living and 
sleeping-rooms ready for occupancy, while by the pressing of 
a button he will find the equipage at the door, 


The Formal Garden with Its Sun-Dial, and Grassed Walks, at the Entrance Front of the House 
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Helps to Home Building 


Fashions in Houses 


OR many years past the designing of houses 
has been dominated by fashions. ‘The cus- 
tom extends well back into the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and is, therefore, no new thing. Until 
the end of the medieval or Gothic period 

men built in the only way they knew; that 

is to say, they built in one style, or in a progressive style in 
which each marked period was but a step further on in the 
same method. With the epoch we call the Renaissance a 
new system of designing was introduced. Men no longer 
built in an hereditary fashion, but set about getting new de- 
signs, inventing new modes, employing new ideas. Classic 
structures immediately supplanted Gothic structures in popu- 
lar and artistic estimation. It was the first of the architec- 
tural fads. 

It was enormously successful. “he new movement spread 
rapidly over the whole of Europe. Masterpiece after mas- 
terpiece was designed in the new style and are still regarded 
with abounding favor. By the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the original fires of inspiration were well nigh extin- 
guished and the eighteenth century witnessed a collapse 
whose completeness was only exceeded by the various falls 
and summersaults of the nineteenth. 

The home builder of to-day is not immediately concerned 
with these records of the past. He has enough to do to 
keep in touch with the fashionable changes of his own time, 
which are rapid enough and bothersome enough to keep an 
active man busy in recording them. But it is well to remem- 
ber, perhaps, that for several centuries architecture has been 
the plaything of fashion, changing from time to time with 
the vagaries of a monarch, swayed by the genius of an over- 
powering designer, brought into life by some daring experi- 
menter, or inspired by some strange new taste whose origin 
has been lost among other important things. 

Fashions in architecture, therefore, are no new thing; but 
it is doubtful if any age can equal our own in the rapidity of 
change or in the variety of modes. If our architectural 
fashions do not change daily they at least move so swiftly 
that it is dificult to keep track of them, and this change is 
without any real reason at all. It does not come from the 
owners of property and the builders of houses, for these 
people, with but few exceptions, have no knowledge of 
architectural history and little conception of architectural 
taste. It does not come from any public or private need, for 
our architects have amply demonstrated that convenience, 
necessity and use in building is above mere style, and that 
any structure can be as available as any other, no matter how 
it is designed. It does not come from earnest thought and 
effort on the part of the architects, for these complacent souls 
will do anything they are asked to do, and will turn out an 
English farmhouse with the same ease and grace that they 
will employ in designing you an Italian palace. 

It is quite as profitless to trace the origin of styles in build- 
ing as to seek the meaning of changes in fashions in dress. 
But it may be pointed out that the first great architectural 
fashion—that of the Italian Renaissance—did not begin in 
the indifferent flimsy manner that modern fashions in archi- 
tecture seem to originate. The great architects of that won- 
derful building period were animated by the loftiest love 
ana admiration for the new forms and the new style in which 
they were designing. They approached their work in a rev- 
erent spirit for beauty and accomplished great results be- 
cause they worked in a great way. 
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Nothing of that sort is done to-day. Now the architec- 
tural fashions change as quickly as the wind and with as 
little reason. Some wealthy person builds a great house in 
a particular style. He may never have heard of it before, 
but his architect has convinced him it is the thing to use. It 
may have the element of novelty—for not everything in ar- 
chitecture has yet been used up, valiantly as the modern 
copiest has tried to exhaust the past—it may have qualities 
of splendor, there may be many reasons brought forward 
for its use. And forthwith the commission is given, the 
house designed and built. Then, we may suppose, every 
friend and enemy of the rich man falls upon that house. 
Some are filled with admiration, others with envy. Some 
one wants another house designed in a similar way; and 
then another arises, and still another, and a great fad or 
fashion is started that continues—not until it burns itself 
out—but until some other vagary comes into vogue and a 
new idol is erected on the pedestal of public admiration. 

It is a pity that this should be the case, and more than 
a pity. he single person benefited by these operations is 
the architect, and he only to the amount of his fee. He adds 
nothing to his professional dignity, although he may win 
a certain local fame that will be his until some brother prac- 
titioner does something better in a newer way. He does 
not add to the dignity of architecture, for he transforms 
its practice into a pure money-making business in which the 
rewards are reckoned in dollars and cents. He does not ad- 
vance architecture, for what he does is without thought of 
furthering his art, but of pleasing himself and his client, 
and perhaps magnifying his own facility in design. ‘The lat- 
ter end may for the time being be accomplished, but there 
is no real progress, for the latest news from Europe, or the 
latest hint from a new client, will turn his thoughts to other 
fields, and he begins afresh, totally oblivious of the fact 
that he is going backwards. 

Yet with all this hurried scramble in the architectural 
styles there has come a betterment of architectural condi- 
tions. The public is quicker to note a new building and to 
comment on its architectural parts than ever before. This 
is not much, it is true, but it is something, and it indicates 
a better point of view than when a new building was never 
thought of as an object of any interest. Thanks to their 
realization of the value of architectural training our archi- 
tects, even in their varied styles, do better work than before. 
There are fewer solecisms, fewer personal vagaries; if there 
is less originality there is at least more correctness; better 
models are followed, and better work done in many ways. 
Not always, of course, nor perhaps even generally, but in 
a broad way architecture has advanced in our own time, 
although the advancement has been without concerted action 
and has been achieved without definite ends. 

A special word of caution should be given the home 
builder on the subject of fashions in homes. We live in a 
period of architectural fashions, which change quicker than 
in any other period. There is an astonishing desire to build 
in the latest style. It is a desire that should be gratified 
only with the utmost care and deliberation. The latest 
style may not be a good style for the special house that is 
proposed. It may not be suited to the needs of the owner. 
It may have inherent disadvantages which render it unsuited 
to any purpose. Mere fashion in architecture is the very 
last thing to be considered. It is bound to pass away sooner 
or later, and perhaps sooner than may be expected. 
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La France Rose 


EARS ago the ordinary garden contained 
only the June, or summer-flowering, rose. 
It comprised such varieties as the Moss, the 
Damask, the great, loose-petalled sorts 
whose flowers contested claims for size and 
color with the Peony, and the small white 

and yellow kinds variously known as Scotch or Austrian roses, 

and the Sweetbrier. Nowadays it is almost impossible to find 
any of these on sale, with the single exception of the Mosses. 

Newer sorts have supplanted them, but those who prized the 

old Damask for its unequalled fragrance can not help wishing 

that it might be restored to pop- 
ular favor. 

When the Hybrid Perpetuals 
appeared they rapidly crowded out 
the old summer-blooming  varie- 
ties. ‘heir name is a misleading 
one, for not one of the class is 
really a perpetual bloomer. They 
give a profusion of flowers in 
June and July, and many of them 
bloom at intervals thereafter, but 
never with the profusion which 
characterizes the first crop of the 
season. Their flowers are large 
and fine in color and form as a gen- 
eral rule, and nearly all deserve 
a place in large collections. Many 
are deliciously fragrant, but some 
of the most beautiful kinds have 
no fragrance whatever. 

The Hybrid Tea, which is a 
class of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, is the result of crossing 
the so-called Perpetuals with the 
TéedyeOte : 


class. 
[his new class has large and ex- 
tremely beautiful flowers, of lovely 
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ever blooming 


color and exquisite fragrance and 
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Tea Rose 


great freedom and constancy of bloom; but, unfortunately, 
it is not as hardy as a rose ought to be to withstand the effect 
of a Northern winter. If we would succeed with it at the 
North it is absolutely necessary that we give it the best of 
protection. Even then we can not be quite sure of it. 

The climbing roses are general favorites. When well 
grown they are among the most ornamental of all plants, 
but, unfortunately, we seldom see them in perfection. Be- 
cause of their thick, stiff, stubborn canes, which are exceed- 
ingly difficult to handle, we often fail to give them proper 
protection against the rigors of a Northern winter, and the 
result is, in perhaps the majority 
of cases, half-dead stalks, from 
which we grow very inferior 
flowers. But those who bend the 
plants to the ground each fall and 
cover them with earth or leaves 
are richly repaid for their trouble 
by a great profusion of beautiful 
blossoms in June and July. The 
latest candidates for favor in this 
class are the Ramblers. These 
have proved to be much hardier at 
the North than the old Queen of 
the Prairie and Baltimore Belle, 
long the standard sorts among 
climbing roses. But the Rambler 
roses are not sufficiently hardy to 
stand a severe winter without good 
protection. They should be laid 
down and covered well. 

In growing roses the first thing 
to do is to decide upon a suitable 
location for them. ‘This is a mat- 
ter of great importance. ‘They 
like a sunny place which is 
sheltered from cold and from 
strong winds, and a well drained 
rather heavy soil. Nothing injures 
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a rose more than stagnant water at its roots. Therefore, in 
selecting a location for your rose garden select a place natur- 
all well drained, if possible. If it is not so, see to it that good 
artificial drainage is provided. 

As I have said, the rose likes a somewhat heavy soil— 


A Rose-Covered Porch 


something that will make itself firm about its few and rather 
large roots. Some of the finest roses I ever saw grew in clay 
containing coarse gravel. Absolutely the finest rose I ever 
had grew in the soil of an old chipyard, but when I tried to 
grow other varieties there they refused to respond as the 
first rose did, and it had the satisfaction of having all the 
yard to itself, after the second year. The poorest roses I 
ever had grew in a soil of leafmold and loam, in a bed pre- 
pared with much trouble, under the impression that I was 
doing my plants a kindness by taking such pains for them. 
They lived in it, but that was all. 

Roses are great eaters. If you would have perfect flowers, 
in profusion, it is imperatively necessary that you feed your 
plants well. Nothing in the line of fertilizers suits them so 
well as old, thoroughly rotted cow manure. That which is 


_ black and crumbles readily under the application of the hoe is 


the ideal food for this plant. It should be used in liberal 
quantities and worked into the soil well. Fresh manure should 
never be used, except as a mulch. Where manure from the 
cow stable can not be obtained, guano or bonemeal can be sub- 
stituted with good results. The dealer of whom you purchase 
these fertilizers will tell you how much to use, as he under- 
stands the strength of the grade he handles. Those who live 
in the city will, as a general thing, find it necessary to depend 
upon one or the other of these fertilizers for rose food. 
Those living in the country will find their plants greatly 
benefited by frequent applications of liquid manure during 
the budding and flowering season. Canon Hole, who under- 
stood roses better than any other man, said: ‘The happy 
rosarian who has a farmyard at his disposal will, if he is 
wise, have a large tank in which to prepare liquid manure 
for his plants. At all times, and especially in seasons of 
drouth, this will be more precious as a restorative and a 
tonic to his roses than the waters of Vichy and Kissengen to 
his invalid fellow man. Only let him remember this rule of 
application: Weak and often rather than strong and seldom.” 
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Roses grown for the market in the open ground ought, if 
possible, to be planted while dormant. ‘To lift a plant after 
growth begins is to give it a check so severe that it will be 
a long time in recovering from it. Therefore, planting early 
in the spring, before growth begins, or in autumn, after it 
ceases, is advised. For the hardier kinds, such as the June 
flowering sorts and the Hybrid Perpetuals, I consider autumn 
planting preferable. The very tender kinds can be held in 
reserve for spring planting. 

[ would advise buying plants on their own roots. A great 
deal of trouble results, where budded roses are used, from the 
dying off of the graft. Stalks will be sent up from the roots 
below the place of grafting, and these will grow luxuriantly, 
and naturally the owner will be cheated into the belief that 
by and by he will have a magnificent crop of flowers from 
his vigorous plants. But year after year passes, and no 
flowers appear, and he wonders what is wrong. Only when 
he finds out that the rank growth from which he had hoped 
so much comes from the root upon which the choice variety he 
bought was grafted—and not from the graft—does he 
understand the reason of failure. Roses upon their own 
roots may not be as satisfactory in some respects as grafted 
ones, but they can always be depended on to produce the 
flowers you had in mind when your plants were bought, if 
the dealer labeled them correctly. ‘They will never disap- 
point you by making a great growth and failing to bloom. 

In planting roses be sure to have the hole made for them 
so large that all their roots can be spread out naturally. 
Never twist or cramp them in an effort to get them into a 
hole too small for them. Put a little more work on the 
undertaking, and enlarge the hole to fit the spread of the 
roots. Bed the roots in fine soil, and when you have them 
covered press it down until it is quite firm about them. A 
loosely planted rose will generally refuse to grow, and always 
to grow well. It may come on after the soil has had time to 
settle compactly, but it is likely to lose a good part of the sea- 


Hybrid Perpetual Rose 


son waiting for this to take place. This loss of time, and 
possibly of the plant, may be avoided by doing the work of 
planting as it ought to be done. 

I would not advise scattering roses about the lawn. The 


fact is, few varieties are strong enough in their habit of 
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growth to make satisfactory plants when standing alone. 
They are unlike most shrubs in this respect. Therefore I 
would advise planting them in masses, or groups. Set them 
from two and a half to three feet apart, using in each group 
only varieties of the same general habit. I would also advise 
giving them a place at the side or rear of the lawn rather 
than a prominent position on it. “They are more ornamental 
than any other plant can be, when in bloom, but when not in 
bloom they are not as attractive as most other shrubs. There- 
fore plant them where they can be enjoyed by the family, and 
throw upon shrubs with more ornamental foliage and habit 
the responsibility of decorating the lawn. 

One of the drawbacks of spring planting is the wet soil in 

which the roots must be set, if the work is done early in the 
season—and it is not safe to wait until buds are pushing. 
Because of this, fall planting is preferable. Let it be done 
in October, as soon as the foliage has ripened. Let it be well 
done and good protection given a month or six weeks later, 
and you will have every reason to expect some fine roses from 
them next spring. Nota full crop, by any means, but enough 
to give promise of what the plants can do when they become 
fully established. It takes an entire season for a rose 
to do that. All roses ought to be pruned well at 
pruning time. Some of their roots have to be 
sacrificed, no matter how careful you may be, 
and a corresponding amount of branches 
should be cut away to balance condi- 
tions. If any roots are broken or 
bruised they should be cut back to 
sound, healthy wood. The larger 
roots should be shortened to induce 
the production of small feeding roots. 
It is impossible to formulate any in- 
flexible rule for pruning the top, but, 
as a general thing, it is safe to cut 
away fully one-half the old branches. 
This does not mean the removal of 
the entire branch, by any means, but 
a shortening of all the branches to an 
amount equal to one-half the original 
size of the plant. Sometimes it is ad- 
visable to cut back the entire plant 
to within a foot of the ground. This 
applies most forcibly to varieties of 
weak habit. 

Spring is the proper time for prun- 
ing established plants, for then we 
can tell what branches have suffered 
during the winter and set about the 
work of pruning intelligently. Thin 
out all superfluous branches and leave the wood of last sea- 
son’s production in preference to that which is older. In this 
way we renew the plant, to a great extent, each year and 
keep the plant at its best. 

Hybrid Perpetuals will require a second pruning in late 
July. This will encourage the immediate growth of new 
branches, upon which a crop of flowers will be borne, in due 
season, if all conditions are favorable. In order to facili- 
tate this growth feed the plant well. 

Tea roses will bloom in two or three months after planting, 
and as they are constant bloomers, they are very desirable for 
summer beds. ‘lwo-year-old plants are preferable to the 
small ones which dealers advertise so cheaply. Cut the plants 
back sharply when you set them out, and mulch the bed well 
during the hot weather of summer. Grass clippings from the 
lawn are good for this purpose. Spread them about the roots 
of the plants—which should be set about a foot apart to the 
depth of an inch or two. When they begin to decay remove 
them, or dig them in about the roots of the plants and put on 
fresh clippings. After each crop of flowers go over the plants 
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and cut them back at least one-half the length of the last 
branches produced. If this is done there will soon be a de- 
velopment of new branches from which another crop of 
flowers can be expected; provided, that is, that you feed your 
plants well. Much depends upon that, as I have already said. 
Tea roses, while aristocrats in whose veins run the bluest 
blood of the rose family, have the same unromantic appetite 
which characterizes the sturdier members of the guild. 

No garden is complete without its La France roses. “These 
are Hybrid Teas, charming in form and color, and exquisitely 
sweet in fragrance. A half-opened flower, with its petals curl- 
ing back just enough to show the silvery luster of the under- 
surface in contrast with the soft, pale pink of the upper, and 
with delicious fragrance exhaling from the blossom heart at 
every movement, is the ideal flower. You may not be able 
to take your plants through the winter, but the flowers they 
will give you through the entire summer will repay you a 
thousandfold for all the expense involved. 

In buying plants for spring setting do not go to the dealers 
in greenhouse-grown stock. Send your orders to the dealers 
who have nurseries of their own, and they will furnish you 

with plants which were taken up in fall and kept in cold 
storage over winter. These plants will be entirely 
dormant, and in every way stronger and better 
for your use than stock which has been kept 

in the gfeenhouse during the winter season. 
The rose has its enemies. “The aphis 
and the leaf-roller, the rosechafer 
and the slug, will all do their best— 
or worst—to injure it, if left alone, 
and they will soon spoil your plants. 

I have found the preparation put on 

the market under the name of sulpho- 

tobacco soap a very effective insecti- 
cide. Dissolve it in water, using in 
the proportion advised on the pack- 
ages in which it is put up, and apply 
it to your plants early in the season, 
with a sprayer such as gardeners use 
in their operation among small-fruit 
plants. If this is done before the 
enemy arrives it will prevent them 
from taking possession of your 
plants. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, to have it reach all parts of the 
plant. Let some one bend the bush 
over while you operate the hose of 
the sprayer, and you will find it an 
easy matter to get the application 
where it is most neeeded, which is 
the underside of the foliage. I would advise the use of this, 
or other insecticides, as a means of prevention, for “‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ It is much easier 
to keep insects away than it is to get rid of them after they 
have established themselves on your plants. Bear this in 
mind, and act on the offensive, instead of the defensive. The 
leaf-roller is most effectively fought by crushing it between 
flat sticks—if you are too fastidious to use thumb and finger 
properly incased in leather gloves. 

Of late years roses have been troubled by a disease, which 
is called “‘blackspot,” because of the appearance which 
characterizes the foliage of the infected plant. Bordeaux 
mixture, such as gardeners use in spraying small fruits and 
other garden products, will, if used promptly and persistently, 
overcome it in a great degree. If nothing is done to check 
it it will soon kill the plant it attacks and spread it to the 
others. Wage war against it as soon as you discover black, 
rusty spots upon the foliage of your plants. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is now put up in concentrated form, and your florist can 
procure it for you, if he does not keep it in stock. 
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A New Irrigation System 


By M. Alger 


HE Norwegian soil 
is thin and meager 
and therefore needs 
frequent rain in 
order to produce a 
fair yield. As a 

rule the necessary moisture has been 
plentiful, but during the last three 
to four years the drought has been 
a serious drawback to the Nor- 
wegian farmers. ‘Thus in the sea- 
son 1904 the crop deficit, owing to 
the lack of rain, was estimated at 
30 million kroner, or about $8,000,- 
000. Such sad results have given 
life to the idea of artificial irriga- 
tion. A Norwegian physician, Dr. 
August Koren, Jr., of Christiania, 
is the inventor of a new irrigation 
system, especially adapted for gar- 
dens and for smaller farms. It has 
received much favorable comment 
from interested people as well as 
from the local press. 

The inventor describes his system 
thus: 

The tract of land to be irrigated 
is first divided into long strips, 
about 8 meters (26.24 ft.) in 
width. Running along the middle 
of each strip is placed an open 
wooden conduit about 1-2 meter 
(1-6 ft.) above the ground, 
through which the water is led. The 
water is distributed at both sides 
from the conduits by the aid of 
large zinc sprinklers, which run on 
small wheels along the edge of the 
conduits, but somewhat closer to the 
ground. The sprinklers are 4 meters (13.12 ft.) in length 
and 0.75 meters (2.46 ft.) in width and will, while station- 
ary, water one garden bed at a time, whereupon they may be 
moved by a man or boy from bed to bed. 

While the sprinkler remains stationary, distributing 
water, the gardener may attend to other work in the garden. 
By this method the work is simplified and made easy, time 
is economized and sprinkling is effectively accomplished. 

The water is carried to the 
sprinklers from the conduits by the 
aid of movable conductors of zinc, 
to which are fastened a_ rubber 
hose about 2 meters (6.56 ft.) in 
length. The conductors with the 
hose are placed in the conduits. 
When the water is set free in the 
conduits and the lower part of the 
hose is placed over its edge in a 
suitable position, the water runs 
through the hole, over the edge 
of the conduits into the sprinkler 


and is distributed by the latter as 
desired. 


General View of the Watering System 


The Irrigation Plant at Work 


The sprinklers diverge from the 
usual construction, inasmuch as all 
their holes or openings are fully 
provided with small 
zinc stoppers, which 
main in their places. The stoppers 
allow the water to escape from their 
points gently, drop by drop, like 
rain. This is considered a great ad- 
vantage, especially when new, ten- 
der plants and germinating seeds 
are to be watered. This new method 
for causing water to descend gent- 
ly, which is Dr. Koren’s own in- 
vention, is believed to be valuable 
both for technical and_ industrial 
purposes, without regard to its im- 
portance for use in irrigation. The 
water also tempers while dripping 
from the sprinkler. 

The conduits as above described 
are stationary. In gardens their 
presence will not hinder or be in the 
way of the attendants or laborers, 
but in larger tracts they would be 
an obstacle both during the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting period. In order 
to avoid this, Dr. Koren has also 
constructed a water cart, for use 
on larger tracts, which is operated 
on the same principle, with movable 
sprinklers. 

The cart is provided with a 
motor, driven by water power. The 
water is forced through a rubber 
hose, which has been so designed 
by its ingenious inventor that it will 
unwind from the spindle when the 
cart is set in forward motion and 
again wind itself onto the spindle when the cart is set in 
backward motion. The cart has consequently to pass once 
to and fro over each piece of ground, whereafter it passes 
to the next. The water, supplied from a well or brook, 
having the required pressure, passes from the hose to 
a turbine to the left on the cart; the turbine sets the small 
driving wheels in motion at the direction of the driver. 
When the water has passed the turbine it is led up into the 
sprinklers, from which it is evenly 
distributed over the ground. By 
turning a water-cock the driver may 
also pass the water directly from the 
hose into the sprinklers, without let- 
ting it pass the turbine. The cart is 
manageable in all directions. Its 
speed can easily be increased or de- 
creased at the will of the driver. 
The cart is, as before stated, pro- 
vided with a motor and horses are 
consequently not needed; its weight 
is about 500 kilogrammes (half a 
ton). With a 25 mm. (1 inch) 


hose, inside diameter, and a turbine 


loose-fitting 
always re- 


a ent 
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of 40 cm. (16 inches) in di- 
ameter and 40 meters (131.2 
ft.) hydrostatic pressure, the 
cart should, according to cal- 


culations, give about 3.5 horse- 
pow Cl 

The inventor has also con- 
structed a telescopic spraying 
apparatus which can be used 
tor disinfection and watering 
of fruit trees in parks, ete. 
Depending on the size of the 
apparatus, the point of the 
sprayer with distributors of 
different constructions, may be 
sent from 3 to 8 meters 
(11.84 to 26.24 ft.), accord- 
ing to its size, upwards. By 
this method larger surfaces 
can be reached than by the 
watering turbines, 
which as a_ rule sta- 
tionary on the ground. The 
apparatus is so constructed 
that it can be easily moved, if 


common 
are 


desired. 

Especially interesting is the drop-formation of water at 
the points of the stoppers, as by this invention irrigation is 
made possible with a very low water pressure on the sprinkler, 
a pressure so low, that if there were merely open holes in the 
sprinkler the water would not run through unless the amount 
of water be increased. 
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How the Strainers are Arranged 


The telescopic spraying apparatus is also unique in the 
respect that the water is not released, or in other words, the 
act of sprinkling does not start until the full extension has 
taken place. 

The territory covered becomes very evenly saturated, giv- 
ing a trifle more water in the periphery. 


Radiant Flowers and Plants 


N THE year 1762 the daughter of the re- 
nowned Swedish naturalist, Karl von 
Linneus, brought a discovery which she 
had made to the knowledge of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences. She stated that one 
warm summer’s evening, when in the garden 

of her father’s house at Upsala, she had observed flashes of 

light from the blossoms of the nasturtium or Tropeolum 
maius. A careful observation of the flowers showed that 
first one and then another would flash up or throw an eva- 
nescent beam of light. The asssertion was at first received 
with doubt, but confirmation of the fact was soon obtained, as 
Linneus’ son (also a professor of botany) witnessed the 
phenomenon. Other investigators have found the same 
thing to occur with marigolds (Calendula), lilies (Lilium 
bulbiferum), Tagetes, and more especially poppies (Papaver 
orientale). This lightning-like radiance has been very fre- 
quently observed in Sweden, and this points to the fact that 
we have here to do with a physical and not a vital phenom- 
enon. ‘The appearance is not confined to warm summer 

evenings, but has also been seen in the uplands, while a 

camelia (Matricaria inodora) has been seen to give off a 

bright white radiance in the midst of a mountain fog. Blos- 

soms in many parts of the country have been watched throw- 
ing out a bluish phosphorescent light for as much as seventy 
to eighty seconds at a time. ‘The mysterious light has long 
been a source of much speculation and curiosity, but at last 
the saucy sprite has been laid by the heels and turns out to 
be electricity. Professor Molisch, of Prague, Bohemia, has 
recently published a very interesting work upon luminous 
plants, in which the natural explanation of the appearance is 


given. It is nothing more nor less than brush light, or “‘St. 
Elmo’s Fire,” which is the name often given to a brush or 
silent discharge of electricity from masts, spires, or other 
pointed objects during a thunderstorm or during peculiar 
electrical conditions of the atmosphere. It is of the same 
nature as the light seen streaming off the points of an elec- 
trical machine, and is sometimes accompanied by a hissing 
sound. ‘This light has been produced in the laboratory, and 
Professor Freiherr v. Tubeuf (who has just published some 
conclusive data as to the origin of the apparition) has 
photographed this light on the leaves of ash, larch and fir 
trees when the branches were electrically charged by the aid 
of a static electric machine. From Molisch’s investigations it 
appears that radiant energy in the form of light may be de- 
veloped in plants, in addition to chemical and electrical 
energy and heat. In its microscopically small laboratories, 
the chlorophyl grains, the green cell receives the radiant 
energy of the sun and transforms it into chemical energy, by 
building up, out of atmospheric carbon dioxide, the organized 
tissue which is a storehouse of energy. These organic sub- 
stances serve as food for luminous animals and luminous 
plants and thereby reproduce heat and light. Within vege- 
table life, therefore, there is a complete cycle from light to 
light! In every case—the radiation of the glow worm, the 
sudden flash of Noctiluca or the Peridinea when lashed by 
the waves or stirred by a ship’s keel, the illumination of the 
sea bottom by luminous crustacea, the soft radiance of a 
fungus in the forest or of bacteria in decaying flesh—the 
light emitted by living organisms is essentially nothing but the 
radiant energy of the sun, received and transformed by plants. 
It is sunlight born anew. 
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The 
of Pheasants and _ their 
Value on the Country Estate 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


Breeding 


HE small home pheasantry 
is of modern growth. A 
decade ago it was consid- 
ered rank heresy for any 
one to advocate the breed- 
ing and rearing of hand- 

some pheasants from China or India on a small country 

place. Great estates, with miles of primeval forests, 

wooded hills and extensive upland thickets, were the first 
essentials for pheasant raising, and even then it was con- 
sidered somewhat doubtful if the handsome birds would sur- 
vive our cold winters and multiply in numbers. A stocking 
of a few of the large estate a dozen and twenty years ago 
with choice specimens of imported pheasants was undertaken 
at great expense, and the birds were allowed to run wild over 
great stretches of woods and upland brush and breed as they 
saw fit in their wild habitat. 

One of the first amateur breeders of pheasants to dispel 
the illusion concerning these remarkable birds was Mr. 
Homer Davenport, the famous cartoonist, who on his small 
East Orange place succeeded in raising and breeding some 
of the choicest of imported pheasants. With scarcely more 
ground than found around the ordinary suburban home, Mr. 
Davenport soon had a flock of nearly two score choice pheas- 
ants, and for years he added new importations to his stock 
until their numbers were too great for his limited space. 
Since then numerous other amateur and professional breed- 
ers have made the small home pheas- 
antry a success. Pheasant breeding 
has thus become a popular industry 
on many farms, country estates and 
small suburban places. 

Of all wild or domesticated birds 
the pheasants are the most beautiful 
in plumage and the most graceful in 
physical contour of body and limbs. 
This somewhat general statement may 
be modified so as to apply only to cer- 
tain breeds and varieties, but most of 
the twenty-six or more varieties known 
to man are without exception the very 
personification of grace and beauty. 
A few are so exceptionally brilliant 
in their coloring as to defy imitation, 
and in comparison the plumage of 
even the gay bird-of-paradise suf- 
fers somewhat. Fortunately for the 
ordinary breeder it is not always 
the most gorgeously-colored pheas. 
ant that is the rarest and most 
expensive, although plumage counts 
for much and always proves an 
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important factor in the price question. 
The most commonly bred pheasants in 
this country—and these are all suited to \) 
the home pheasantry—are the Golden, 
Silver, Lady Amherst, Reeves, Elliotts, 
Japanese, Impeyan, Tragopans, and the 
English and Mongolian varieties. Most of our hand- 
somest pheasants are found in China and India, but a 

few come from other tropical and semi-tropical lands 

and islands of the Pacific. Nearly all the colors of the rain- 
bow are found in the plumage of such varieties as the male 
bird of the Golden pheasant, the Reeves, the Versicolor and 
the beautiful Ringnecks. With the sun glistening on their 
plumage, the lights and shadows present startling, almost 
magic, effects to bewilder the eye. 

One may raise pheasants for the profit there is in the in- 
dustry, but most of us are content to breed them for pets and 
companions. ‘There are few feathered creatures that can 
excite an equal amount of interest on the country place. For 
small pens or large park-like inclosures, their graceful forms 
contrast beautifully with the green of grass and trees and 
rival in changing colors the most gorgeous of garden flowers. 

Pheasants are very susceptible to kind treatment, and they 
can be tamed so that they show no fear of the one who feeds 
them. Dogs and cats, however, excite them, and _ these 
animals must be sternly kept from the neighborhood of the 
pens or yards. It is even necessary to run baseboards a few 
feet up the side of the wire inclosure 
to keep dogs from annoying the pheas- 
ants when the two are kept on the 
same place. 

The pheasantry should always have 
a southerly exposure on high, well- 
drained ground, and with good soil 
that will raise clover, timothy, rape, 
oats and barley. The pheasantry is 
not very much unlike quarters pro- 
vided for fancy ‘chickens. There 
should be a yard inclosed by a wire 
netting, a house for shelter from in- 
clement weather and for roosting, and 
breeding or nesting quarters attached. 
Pheasants will do well in much more 
limited quarters than were formerly 

considered necessary for their proper 
K Se growth. In Central Park, for instance, 
the average amount of running space 
allotted to three or four birds is not 
more than 10 by 20 feet. The writer 
knows of a case where sixty pheasants 
were reared and kept in excellent con- 
dition in a house 50 by to feet, and 
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five yards attached averaging 10 by 25 feet. Many pens in 
breeding farms are only 5 by 7 feet, and the yards 5 or 10 
by 20 06 40) feet. 

Other things equal, however, the grounds, or yard for ex- 
ercise, should be as extensive as conditions will permit, for the 
pheasants enjoy roaming, and they are less liable to disease 
and sickness when 
they are not crowd- 
ed. Where the house 
and yards are very 
cramped it is often 
necessary to change 
their location every 
few weeks, and some 
breeders have mov- 
able fences and 
buildings which can 
be transported easily 
to a new location 
when the old site is 
dirty and the soil 
packed hard. This is 
unnecessary where 
ample accommoda- 
tions canbesupplied. 

A pheasantry for 


the accommodation ¥. 
of a dozen_ birds, 
with such natural 


increase as may be 

expected from season to season, need not take up a great 
amount of space. A house 25 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
with a sloping roof facing the sun, should provide ample 
roosting and nesting quarters. ‘The interior should be 
divided into five separate pens, with a narrow alley running 
between. Each pen should have an outside entrance to a 
yard separated from the others by wire netting. ‘The yards 
should be long and narrow, each one radiating from the house 
like the parts of a fan. A yard fifty or more feet long, and 
twenty or thirty feet wide at the outer end, would provide 
a good running place for the pheasants. 

The wire netting for the outside yards should be run up 
at least eight feet from the ground, and inside a base board 
of two feet should be provided to protect the pheasants from 
dogs. Thelattermay 
not be able to get in- 
side the yards, but 
they may frighten the 
birds so they will at- 
tempt to fly over the 
fences. One _ yard 
should be separated 
from another by a 
wire netting, and 
also by a base board 
of a foot or eighteen 
inches high so that 
the occupants of one 
yard will not be 
troubled by those of 
another. 

The nesting 
quarters should be 
arranged in the 
house in the early 
part of March or late in February. The pheasants begin 
to lay in March, and it is well to provide nesting conditions 
prior to the laying season. Some of the wilder breeds prefer 
nests which approximate in appearance the woods in which 
they formerly ranged and reared their young. An armful 
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of pine boughs stacked in a corner of the house will therefore 
attract them more than the formal wooden box filled with 
hay and ostentatiously displayed for nesting purposes. The 
pheasants will make their own rough nests in the pine boughs 
and lay their eggs there in contentment. 

During the nesting season the pheasants demand unusual 
quietness and _ seclu- 
sion. If disturbed by 
visitors or unusual 
noises they will quit 
laying. No one 
should be admitted 
to the house during 
this season. The 
pheasants should be 
fed liberally and 
regularly with 
cracked corn, whole 
wheat, hemp, millet, 
buckwheat and other 
grains. If there is 
no grass for them, 
fresh lettuce or tops 
of other green veg- 
etables must be given 
freely. During the 
nesting season a cold 
mash of cornmeal 
and bran should be 
prepared for the 
female hens at least two or three times a week. The greater 
variety of food, such as grains, green turnip tops, cabbages, 
carrots, and cut clover hay they can be fed the more eggs 
will the hens lay. Crushed clam and oyster shells, and plenty 
of grit or fine gravel, are essential to the production of 
fertile eggs in abundance. 

The pheasant hens can not be relied upon in confined 
quarters to hatch their eggs, and either the incubator or a 
faithful Bantam hen should be employed for this purpose. 
The incubator is reliable for large pheasantries, where the 
birds are reared for market, but on the small suburban place 
a good Cochin Bantam, Wyandotte, or Game Bantam hen 
will do best. Select a hen noted for her faithfulness in hatch- 
ing clutches of eggs, and place a dozen pheasant eggs under 
her in some quiet 
nest where nobody 
will disturb her. If 
the nest is free from 
lice and other ver- 
min, and the hen fed 
freely and watered 
regularly, she will 
hatch out a brood of 
young pheasants in 
twenty-four days, or 
in the case of the 
Golden pheasants 
the young will ap- 
pearinabout twenty- 
one days. A quiet, 
motherly hen will 
teach her wild brood 
some_ lessons in 
domesticity they will 
never forget, and 
they will prove far less inclined to roam and run wild than 
the incubator-bred pheasants. “The Cochin Bantam hen can 
be trusted absolutely with her brood, giving about the 
same attention as required for a hen with young chickens. 

When the young pheasants appear in early spring or sum- 
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mer, the breeder will have his hands full in supplying them 
with the proper food. It is the food question that bothered 
the early breeders, and was the rock on which many were 
wrecked. The natural food of the young pheasants consists 
of flies, insects, maggots and ants’ eggs, in combination with 
green grass, leaves of vegetables and similar articles. ‘The 
insects and flies are essential to the growth of the young 
pheasants. For the first four weeks they require little else, 
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A Pair of Silver Pheasants 


although a little cracked wheat and green food should be 
added to the diet in the middle of each day. 

The question of securing insects for the pheasants is one 
that has caused a good deal of experiment and study. Flies 
are cheap and plentiful if they can be caught, and also many 
insects. But the professional breeder of young pheasants 
raises flies and maggots for his birds, and does not trust to 
luck to keep the supply up. This part of the work is prob- 
ably the most repulsive to those with sensitive olfactories, 
but it can be made clean and satisfactory with a little pre- 
liminary work. 

Maggots and flies should be fed the young pheasants, the 
first being given regularly twice a day as soon as the birds 
are born. The maggots are raised by hanging a sheep’s liver 
or other piece of meat in the sun until it is fly blown. Then 
by putting this away for a few days in a box in a warm place 
the maggots will develop and grow. They are shaken in the 
pen before the young pheasants, and the fluffy little creatures 
will devour them greedily. 

Flies are raised from the maggots, for the latter soon grow 
to full size and then change to the pupa state. Within a 
week they emerge as full grown flies. It is only necessary 
to keep the sheep’s liver filled with maggots in some box or 
barrel until the flies develop. Then by arranging a fly trap 
in the upper part of the barrel or box the flies can be caught 
as they come up. The flies are not fed alive as the maggots, 
but are steamed for a moment to kill them, and then dumped 
on the board before the pheasants. 

With a good supply of live maggots and steamed flies 
the young pheasants are bound to grow and fatten. The 
grain and green food are added to their daily diet as they 
grow older, and at the end of a month a daily mash of corn- 
meal, bran and middlings is given them. At six weeks 
they can be turned loose in the range or yard, and they will 
feed off the green-growing grass and grain stalks. Boiled 
grain, dry grain and mash should be given to them daily, 
and with a cool, dry shed for them to roost in at night they 
should thrive. 

One of the best ways of securing green food for the pheas- 
ants is to plow and plant a mixture of clover, timothy, rape, 
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oats and barley seed in the yards. This can be done early 
in the season before the young pheasants are old enough to 
run loose in the yards, and by the time they are six weeks 
of age the grain will be up and flourishing. 
sects will appear in this grain field, and the pheasants will 
have so much additional food to depend upon. All through 
the summer the grain stalks will furnish green food, and the 
birds will appreciate it greatly. Some divide their yard in 
summer into two compartments so that one-half can be sown 
while the other half is being pastured out to the birds. A 
greater supply of green food can be obtained in this way, 
and where a number of pheasants are raised on a small place 
it is better than the first method. In the winter season the 
pheasants require for food only such grains, green food, and 
clover hay as the market supplies. 

The pheasants are hardy birds, and no artificial heat should 
be given them in winter. ‘This weakens their constitution 
so that exposure to cold winds when they go out causes colds 
and sickness. The house should be tight and as warm as the 
sun and natural conditions will permit. “The north and west 
side should be wind and snow-proof, and the south side, with 
its glass sash, should be exposed to the full rays of the sun. 
This should be protected from the sun in summer by boards, 
and perfect ventilation should be given by having doors or 
screened windows opening on all sides. 

It goes without saying that the pens and yards of the 
pheasantry should be kept scrupulously clean, sweet and free 
from all kinds of vermin, rats, mice and weasels. ‘This 
sometimes requires a good deal of study and work. Vermin 
and insects of all kinds, and the diseases which they breed, 
can be kept out of the house and yards by careful methods 
of housekeeping. If rats and weasels are about it is neces- 
sary to catch them with traps and protect the houses by lining 
the lower parts with tin. 

The young pheasants soon learn to fly, and unless clipped 
early some of the birds will escape over an eight or ten foot 
wire fence. The clipping should be done on both wings, and 
not only on one. The latter practice is dangerous, for the 


Bugs and in- 


birds in their efforts to mount into the air may have some 
severe tumbles that will bruise the. body. 


The wings should 
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Chinese Pheasants One Week Old 


be spread out at full length. Cut off the large quill feathers 
within an inch of the tip of the wing. Care should be taken 
not to cut the feathers of the wing near the body. A few 
of the longest quill feathers will answer the purpose as well 
as if all were cut off, and the latter method spoils the looks 
of the birds and often keeps them from protecting their 
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Snail Culture in Burgundy 


YG NATL culture was practiced by the Romans 
in the time of the civil war between Cesar 
and Pompey. ‘The largest snails came from 
Illyria and the finest from the promontory 


and served on a silver gridiron. During the 
Middle Ages this picturesque industry be- 
came established in Switzerland and the 
Danubian provinces. At this period, owing 
to the difficulty of communication, perishable 
articles of food were seldom brought into the 
interior of countries. For this reason, ac- 
cording to Dr. Langeron, the suburbs of 
Ulm sold annually ten million snails to the 
Austrian convents where the mollusks were 
eaten during the rigorous fast of Lent, under 
the name of fish. 

The provinces of Aunis and Saintonge ex- 
ported snails by the shipload, even to the 
West Indies, before the French Revolution, 
but snails did not appear on Parisian tables 
until a much later date. ‘They came into 
vogue in the following way: At the end of 
the eighteenth century travelers who had oc- 
casion to visit Burgundy were compelled to 
stop at the post inns, in several of which 
snails, gathered in the vineyards, were served 
to them. Among these inns, one in partic- 
ular—that of “Pere Vallée”, at Basson— 
rapidly acquired the universal esteem of the 
wine merchants of Bercy, who came every 


year to make their purchases in that district. These merchants 
very properly extolled the new dish that they had encountered 
in their travels and so their friends begged them to introduce 
it into the capital. In consequence, the ‘Black Hen” and the 
“Gray Hen’’—coaches plying between Paris and Auxerre 
—were commissioned to bring to the “Ville Lumiere”’ 


Washing and Brushing Snails 


of Salitum in Africa. Pliny, the Elder, 
ascribes to Fulvius Hirpinus the idea of 
imprisoning the mollusks in pens and fattening them with a 
paste composed of flour, boiled wine and other ingredients, 
and Petronius informs us that Trinalcion had snails broiled 


By Jacques Boyer 


the first baskets of snails that appeared in the Basson market. 

In 1830 three Bercy restaurants, the ‘““Marroniers,” the 
‘‘Penpliero” and the ‘‘Maison du Grand Saint Louis,” re- 
ceived several hundred snails each week, during the season. 
Twenty years later the trade in Burgundy snails was greatly 
increased by the establishment of railways. “Pere Vallée” 
had found imitators and the humble snail had permanently 
won the favor of French epicures. 

The appearance of the vineyard snail is too familiar to 


A Snailery at Dannemoine, near Tonnerre, Burgundy. Feeding the Snails 


with Lettuce, Cabbage and Grass 


need minute description. Naturalists class it among gaster- 
opod mollusks and call it Helix pomatia. 

Like the philosopher of antiquity, it carries its house with 
it, this house being a nearly flat spiral shell into which the 
animal withdraws completely when alarmed and in which 
it passes the winter. “The two superior tentacles, or “horns,” 


which adorn its head are longer than the in- 
ferior pair and bear organs of vision at their 
extremities. Ihe mouth contains a very hard, 
horny tongue and a masticating apparatus 
powerful enough to grind leaves, upon which 
the animal entirely subsists. This vege- 
tarian diet, however, nourishes muscles of 
astonishing strength. A snail can drag along 
with ease an object weighing seventy times as 
much as itself, to which it is attached in the 
manner of a cupping glass or “sucker,” 
while a horse can draw only twice its own 
weight. 

The snail is very prolific, laying 50 to 60 
eggs annually. The eggs, which are globular, 
gelatinous and inclosed in exceedingly thin 
calcareous shells, are deposited, in a coher- 
ing mass, in a smooth hole prepared for 
them in the ground, and hatch in twenty 
days. The newly hatched snails have very 
delicate shells, which harden quickly on con- 
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Cooking the Snails 


tact with the air. 
They grow so rapid- 
ly that they are 
ready for market in 
October, that is to 
Saye six or eight 
weeks after hatch- 
ing. Many of the 
young snails are de- 
stroyed by birds, 
toads and insects. 

In most parts of 
France snails were 
formerly gathered 
in vineyards and 
hedgerows; now 
they are bred and 
fattened in special 
establishments called 
escargotiéres, or 
snaileries. This pic- 


the mollusk encounters an obstacle in its path 


it proceeds to lay eggs. \ccording to 


yuy 
two hundr« d squart 


meters is sufficient for ten thousand snail 


Larbalétrier, a plot of 


The ground iS plowed deeply, and on a 
rainy evening in March or April the snails 
are introduced and covered with from two 
to four inches of moss or straw, which 1 


sprinkled when it becomes too dry. 
Under the influence of heat and moistu 


the mollusks bury themselves in the ground 
yr take refuge in the bushes until the bre 
ing season. Their food, supplied daily, con- 


sists of lettuce, romaine, cabbage and vin 
leaves, or, in default of these, grass. But 
the food must be appetizing, for snails ar 
very fastidious. In consideration of thei 
nocturnal habits it is spread in the snailery 
shortly before sunset. A few herbs—chervil, 
mint, parsley and savory—are planted in the 
inclosure to improve the flavor of the 
snails. It was formerly believed that these 
aromatic herbs at- 
tracted the snails, 
which were sup- 
posed to have an 
exquisitely keen 
scent. But, accord- 
ing to the recent re 


searches of Young, 
of Geneva, though 
snails perceive odors 
by means of the en- 
tire surface of the 
body outside of the 
shell, their sense of 
smell is poorly de- 
veloped. Young has 
even proved, by re 
peated experiments, 
that the limit o 
olfactory perception 


does not exceed six- 
teen inches. Beyond 


turesque industry, Preparation of the Force Meat with Which the Shell are Filled this distance a snail 


however, is two 
thousand years old, as we have already 
noted. Columella and Varro have _ be- 
queathed us some information of the ‘“‘coch- 
learum vivaria’’ of Rome, which occupied 
large spaces entirely surrounded by water. 
Here, on beds of moss and grass, the 
fortunate mollusks enjoyed a cool and salu- 
brious climate produced by the spray of foun- 
tains. The French snaileries of the Yonne, 
the Lura, the Cote d’Or, the Rhone and the 
Aube, and those of Wiurtemberg and the 
Swiss canton of Appenzell are not better 
managed than their Roman prototypes. 

A snail park is made by selecting a plot of 


damp and calcareous soil and inclosing it 


with smoothly planed boards, coated with 
tar, and held in place by outside stakes 
strong enough to withstand the force of the 
wind. The boards must penetrate the soil 
to a depth of eight inches, at least, and at 
the level of the ground they must have a 
sort of shoulder, or shelf, to prevent the 
snails from burrowing under them. When 
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can not detect the fragrance of an over-ripe 
melon—its favorite food—and it sometimes 
feeds on belladonna, rose laurel and other 
poisonous plants. Several cases of poison- 
ing have been caused by eating snails gath- 
ered from such plants. 

In October the snails, which have become 
very fat, “cork themselves up,” that is to 
say, they within their shells, the 
mouths of which they close with a thin, cal- 
careous pellicle or epiphragm. ‘Then they 
are taken from the park and placed on 
‘screens,’ or trays, which are piled together 
in great storehouses. Here the snails remain 
several months without food. In this re- 
spect they far surpass the fakirs of India, 
who, it is fabled, lie buried for weeks. 
According to the observations of H. An- 
capitaine, indeed, snails can fast for two or 
three years. 

When the snail grower judges that the 
fast has been sufficiently prolonged, or 
when the winter demand for snails begins 
the trays are taken down and the snails ex- 
amined by the women, who reject the dead 
and remove the “corks,” or epiphragms, of the living animals. 

Then, after girls have brushed the shells, to remove earthy 
matter, the snails are placed under a water tap, where a man 
stirs them with a shovel to facilitate thorough washing. 

The snails are then cooked in salt water in a great pot 
which holds about ten thousand. ‘This operation is per- 
formed two or three times a day, according to the demand 
and the size of the establishment, for the snails, to reach the 
consumer in good condition, must be cooked and shipped 
on the same day. 

After the cooking comes the “‘cleaning,’’ which consists 
in extracting the snail from the shell, drying the latter and re- 
filling it with the meat, reduced to a paste and laid between 
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two layers of unsalted butter, seasoned with finely chopped 
chervil, shallots and parsley. 

The preparation of the “‘escargots a la bourguignonne,” 
or “Burgundy snails,” is now finished. All that remains is 
to pack them in wooden boxes holding 50, 100 or 200, for 
private consumers, or in larger packages for restaurants, 
shops and agents at the Halles (the great market of Paris). 

In Burgundy the sale of prepared snails extends from the 
middle of September to the end of April. In the south of 
France it begins earlier and ends later, and includes a second 
species of snail, Helix Melanostoma, which, under the name 
of “terrassau,” is in great demand at Marseilles and consti- 
tutes one of the greatest delicacies of the epicure. 


By A. S. Atkinson 


4 ATURE forms her own skating ponds in 
abundance in most localities, but where 
river, lake and pond are lacking skating 
need not necessarily be abandoned, nor even 
restricted to the few days of winter when 
the country side is veneered with a thin sheet 

In the deep hollows the rains and melting 


of snow-ice. 
snows form shallow ponds which subsequently freeze. Every 
boy and girl who owns a pair of skates wakes with joy and 
great expectations after such a freeze, and the temporary 
skating pond becomes an animated scene of outdoor pleasure. 


But alas, for the unsubstantial things of life! The water 
quickly percolates through the top soil, and the ice without 
support bends and cracks in a dozen different places. 

With a very little outlay of time and money such a hollow 
or large depression in the fields can be converted into a 
permanent skating pond where one may enjoy this winter 
sport, though situated a thousand miles from river or lake. 
On frozen ground the water remains in the depressions, but 
the warm rainstorms which frequently precede a hard thaw 
soften the top soil to a depth of several inches. Ordinary 
clay or sand is so porous that the water easily sinks through it 
within twenty-four hours. In order to form an artificial 
skating pond it is necessary to harden the surface so that the 
rain and melting snows can be retained indefinitely. 


Stake out the pond and cut down the sides a foot, so that 
a uniform depth is obtained. The soil can be thrown back 
upon the embankments at each side. All weeds and bushes 
must be cut down below the level of the intended surface of 
water, for these form disagreeable obstructions when left to 
freeze in the ice. Thick muck soil should now be carted 
from some nearby swamp and spread evenly over the surface 
of the pond. Ordinary marl, which is so abundant in many 
localities, makes an ideal material for this purpose. When 
first dug from the swamp it is lumpy and hard, and it will 
be necessary to pulverize it with a harrow after it is spread 
on the bottom of the pond. If carefully distributed around 
to a depth of two or three inches, the first rainstorm will 
dissolve it into the right consistency for use. “Then with a 
hoe and rake go over the pond and compact the marl surface 
so that when it dries it will form a tough, almost water-tight, 
skin over the top soil. Even when rain falls on this surface 
it will not leak through it and disappear. Water can be 
held in the hollow nearly all winter, and a genuine skating 
pond is thus obtained at little cost. 

Where there is a small brook running through the country 
ideal skating ponds can be formed wherever needed, either 
on the estate or farm or on the meadows nearby. Usually 
there is some depression in the country well suited to this 


work. By digging out the sides of the hollow a little a re- 
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spectable pond or lake can be formed. The depth of such 
a pond is immaterial. A foot or less of water is sufficient for 
ice formation. In some respects a shai‘'ow pond has ad- 
vantages over a deeper one. It freezes much more quickly, 
and a thinner ice will support the weight of the skaters. 
Dangers from breaking through and wetting the body are 
also entirely eliminated. When the hollow depression has 
been properly enlarged and deepened in places, the nearby 
brook has its waters deflected from its natural bed so that the 
pond is flooded. This can be accomplished by digging a 
foot-wide ditch from the brook to the pond, or by running 
three-inch earthen water pipes or drainage pipes from some 
high point of the brook to the artificial lake. In doing this 
a point of the brook should be selected where there is a rather 
sharp turn. On the outer side of such a turn the running 
water always deepens the bed and causes a swift current to 
flow. The pipe inlet should rest on a flat stone buried in the 
sandy soil of the brook, and be secured firmly in position by 
two pieces of wood driven into the ground forming an in- 
verted V over the pipe. A pipe of this character is more 
permanent and satisfactory than an open ditch, and it can be 
laid at a cost of not much more than ten dollars per hundred 
feet. The labor itself is simple. All that is required is to 
open the ground and give the pipe sufficient slope toward the 
pond to make the water run freely. A plug of wood should 
be fitted snugly at either end of the pipe. When the pond 
is flooded the water can be shut off, but after a freeze if the 
water under the ice begins to melt away a fresh supply should 
be added sufficient to give support to the sheet of ice. 

The advantages of such an artificial skating pond are nu- 
merous, and it proves far more satisfactory than a deep lake. 
When snow falls on the ice and spoils skating it is an easy 
matter to turn on the water so that it will flood the place and 
melt the snow. This can be done in a day, so that new ice 
will form on the first cold night. During open winter weath- 
er, when the hot sun makes the ice soft and slushy, the pond 
can be flooded each afternoon so that the night’s freezing 
will once more form smooth ice. When we consider how fre- 
quently through the winter our skating ponds are spoiled by 
snowstorms and warm spells, the advantages of an artificial 
lake that can be flooded at will to form new ice are quite 
apparent. 

Without even a running brook within the vicinity one need 
not be deprived of the advantages of an artificial skating 
pond. The ordinary windmill in winter pumps up far more 
water than is needed for household use, and the surplus could 
be stored in an extra tank for the skating pond. The over- 
flow could be carried to the pond by a two-inch pipe, which 
would give about all that would be required. 

There is an endless field for experiment and variation in 
making artificial skating ponds that should appeal to the 
owner of an estate or large country place. On nearly every 
such estate there is some field particularly adapted to this 
purpose. Sometimes the natural drainage of the surround- 
ing hills floods a low field, and it requires merely a little ex- 
pense and labor to keep the waters from soaking into the soil. 
Artificial skating ponds have been made in such natural hol- 
lows by spreading a thin surface of cement over the bottom 
and turning up the edges a few feet to retain the water. 
Mixed with fine screened sand, a barrel of cement costing a 
dollar and a half can be spread over several square yards of 
surface, making the cost of a pond an acre in extent much 
less than $100. The concrete surface requires only a thick- 
ness of half an inch if it is laid on a solid bed of sand and 
cinders. As there is no pressure exerted upon such a bottom, 
the concrete can be made one-tenth the thickness of an ordi- 
nary cement walk. 

We have finally artificial skating ponds which are built 
entirely of cement, with firm bottoms and well-finished sides. 
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Such ponds may cost all the way up to a thousand or two 
thousand dollars, but they are no better in their final results 
than the cheaper ponds made by flooding low hollows with 
water from neighboring brooks or artesian wells. As size 


counts for a good deal it may be said that the cheaper ponds 
are far more satisfactory in adding to the pleasures of winter 
sports. 

The question whether an artificial skating pond can be 
utilized for other purposes in summer has frequently been 
raised, and a satisfactory answer can be given to the query. 
One method is to make the artificial pond out of a cranberry 
bed. For successful cultivation of cranberries it is necessary 
that the bed should be flooded in the fall of the season. 
Usually this is accomplished by cutting ditches through the 
bed and turning the water in them from some neighboring 
brook. After the crop of cranberries has been gathered the 
pond is flooded a few inches deeper so that none of the cran- 
berry plants protrudes above the surface of the ice. Cran- 
berries are profitable crops, and the annual harvest will pay 
for the cost of the labor of digging the ditches and building 
up the sides so the water will not escape. The profits should 
further pay for the cost of improving the pond so that ex- 
cellent skating can be had all winter. In time the two could 
be made to work together so well that the investment in a 
skating pond could be converted into an annual profit in 
money and pleasure. 

Another method is to spread muck from the swamps over 
the surface of the pond, or marl from some neighboring 
marl pit, so as to form a top soil through which water would 
percolate slowly, and in summer cultivate the soil for grow- 
ing coarse feeding plants such as melons, cucumbers, and 
pumpkins. ‘These plants will thrive in such a soil, and by 
adding muck to the soil each season the pond will be im- 
proved and the soil enriched for the summer crops. In the 
low, mucky swamps the water remains standing nearly all 
the year round, and rank vegetation flourishes in them. This 
should serve as an object lesson to the owner of a country 
place anxious to secure a private skating pond that will prove 
of some value in the summer. 


The Breeding of Pheasants and their Value 
on the Country Estate 


Continued from Page 181. 


bodies in cold weather. Most breeders prefer to pinion their 
young pheasants, which consists of clipping the wing off just 
outside of the first joint. If properly done the wound heals 
within a few days, and there is no further danger of losing 
valuable pheasants by clipped wings growing out and re- 
storing to them the powers of flight. 

The young pheasants are left to run together until the 
cocks begin to show quarrelsome natures. Then the most 
frolicsome are taken away from the flock. Usually the cocks 
are separated from the hens in the latter part of September 
or first of October, and the two are not permitted to run 
together again until March, when the hens begin their laying. 

Large park-like inclosures for the pheasants always give 
better results, and the spectacular display the birds make in 
such yards adds greatly to the charm of a country place. 
Where natural-growth trees furnish partial shade the 
scenic effect is enhanced. The birds are then worth all the 
trouble expended upon their breeding and feeding, and one 
never abandons pheasants once he has tried them with suc- 
cess. The inducements are strong then to go on from one 
conquest to another and add to the flock new specimens of 
the world’s rarest varieties, 
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The Patio in Southern California 


By Charles F. Holder 


countries will recall with pleasure one feature 
of the homes he visited, known as the inner 
court, or patio. Who first originated the 
idea is not known. ‘The Indian remada 
might be called a primitive patio; as I have 
seen it it comprised a square or oblong place covered by the 
branches of trees or tulle, in which the owners passed much 
time, the house proper being around or back of it. 

I watched the pseudo development of this idea some years 


sides stakes were placed forming a frame and roof over which 
branches were thrown, taken from the chaparral, grease- 
wood, Adenostoma, mountain mahogany, bay and others, 
producing a perfect protection from the sun and a roof that 
was redolent of sweet odors. 

The remada complete, the builders began to erect little 
booths on the sides, which were rented to various speculators. 
One was a wine room; another a grocery shop; another de- 
voted to fruit; the next contained a gambling outfit, until 
when complete the central court was surrounded by these 


The Outer Portion of the Patio of a California House 


ago at one of the Indian fiestas in Southern California, this 
particular one being the fiesta of San Luis Rey, at Pala, a 
little settlement in San Diego county, at the foot of Mount 
Palomar, a lofty pile about which the elements have played 
havoc. The Indians who arrived in advance began at once 
the erection of an oblong platform, perhaps fifty by twenty 
feet. “This was to be the central court, as it were, and repre- 
sented the patio idea seen in so many beautiful houses in 
Southern California, Mexico, Cuba, Spain, Morocco and 
elsewhere, The floor was covered with planks and around the 


minature rooms or shops. In the evening the men and wom- 
en danced in the court, and the dancers patronized the vari- 
ous stalls or booths. 

The original Andalusian patio idea has been elaborated 
and adapted to a variety of purposes. The plan is to enable 
the owner to live out-of-doors, yet obtain some protection 
from the sun; to live in the open and have privacy; to bring 
out-of-doors into the house, and to reverse the idea of the 
American lawn, which is entirely on the street for the 
benefit of the passer-by and of no real use to the dweller, The 
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Patio of the Guajome Ranch 
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Moor, the Spaniard or Cuban takes his lawn into the house 
and builds his mansion around it. 

The patio is of several kinds as seen in America. One is 
completely surrounded by the house, as the splendid patio of 
the Hotel Coronado, at Coronado Beach, California, prob- 
ably one of the largest in the world, where a great variety 
of palms and tropical plants are seen. Then there is the half 
patio, represented in the accompanying photograph of a Pas- 
adena home, where the house is built around a court on three 
sides, the rear side being left open. Again the patio may be 
a court open on two sides, several of which can be seen in 
Pasadena. In one the patio was an after consideration, and 
has been extended to the south, the north and east walls of 
the house forming the closed portion, while the others were 
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has two stories; the roof tiled, and in part the Moorish idea 
being carried out, the court being essentially Moorish. The 
patio or court is very large and deep and opens to the west 
or rear, and is not closed in on that side. The plan of the 
house is a U, the court or patio representing the hollow in- 
terior. A beautiful lawn surrounds the house, and the gar- 
den abounds in tropical plants and shrubs of all kinds, 
reached from the patio by steps. The center of this patio 
contains a large fern bed, while from each end arch depend 
rare and graceful ferns. Such a patio is eminently adapted 
to the requirements of a country like Southern California, 
where the life should be to a certain extent in the open air, 
as nature intended. 

The patio is at its best when surrounded by a high build- 


View of a California Patio 


constructed of Moorish arches. The pavement of this patio 
is tiling; a low rail runs around it, and there is a small foun- 
tain in the center and a garden all around it in which are 
placed plants noted for their beauty and climbing habits; one 
a bougainvillea that covers the east wall with a blaze of color, 
so that in looking through the mooresque corridor from with- 
out they are outlined against this color scheme. Splendid 
roses trail over the top of the patio or its sides, the top being 
left open. In this snug harbor the owner sits every day in 
winter embowered literally among choice flowers, a fine lawn 
reaching away on every side from the mission house, forming 
the frame of the picture. 

In one of the houses, herewith pictured, a Moorish struc- 
ture is shown adapted to American requirements. The house 


ing. [hese are common in Cuba where it is essential to keep 
out the sun and where the patio is used as the living room of 
the house; but where the house is one storied the tropical sun 
beats in and renders the court very hot and disagreeable, 
though often artistic. 

There is something romantic and beautiful about the well- 
appointed patio, and romantic factors in architecture are not 
always practical. ‘The patio is an exception; it is essentially 
practical in Southern California, where one should spend part 
of the time in the open air. In England one sees the senti- 
ment of privacy carried out very happily. 

The patio need not be an expensive feature. A house need 
only be built in the form of a U, a front and two wings and 
the intermediate portion becomes a patio. 
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House Hygiene 


I1].—Sanitary Construction 


By Ralph Ernest Blake 


ANITARY construction is the basis on which 
all good construction rests. The house 
must be built with due regard to sanitary 

Cy? 3} requirements and conditions or it will be 
PAR ES completely unfit for occupancy. Some con- 
OWE 4 \)) ditions to building are so essential as to be 
axiomatic. ‘Uhus brick, though unavoidably porous, should 
be as free from porosity as possible; the wood should be 
well seasoned and sound; the plaster and wall coverings 
should be impermeable. Even quite modest house building 
is an expensive undertaking, and the best possible materials 
should always be used. These not only have greater durability 
than materials of lesser grade, but their superior properties 
render the dwelling much more fit for habitation. There 
is no greater crime in building than to build ‘‘cheap.” 

The great problem of sanitary construction is the exclu- 
sion of damp. It is the most serious natural force the house 
builder has to contend against, because it is always present. 
Most of his materials are porous, both brick and stone, and 
many woods, and he can not build well unless he fights this 
enemy of houses at every point. 

The driest of soils is not without its inherent moisture, 
and a complete cementing of the foundation walls and cellar 
is generally recommended as an obvious and perhaps neces- 
sary safeguard. If the subsoil contains dampness to any ex- 
tent it should first be drained before any work of construc- 
tion is begun. If there is no cellar the lowest floor should 
be raised a foot and a half or two feet above the ground, in 
order to provide ventilation. 

Dampness is chiefly brought into the house through the 
walls. It enters horizontally through the damp earth or 
by rain beating against the outer surface; or, vertically, by 
the drawing up of the ground water by capillary attraction. 
The top of the wall demands efficient covering and protec- 
tion, with ample and well made gutters connected with suit- 
ably proportioned waste water pipes to drain the roof. 

Any wall of brick or stone being more or less porous, it 
is essential that every wall should contain some special de- 
vice for preventing dampness. A number of methods have 
come into use for this purpose, their availability dependent, 
in most cases, upon the expense permitted and the predilec- 
tions of the architect. In a general way it may be said that 
the horizontal entrance of damp may be prevented by hollow 
walls, areas, or an impervious covering, as tiles affixed to 
the walls; and the vertical entrance by a horizontal damp 
course of non-absorbent material. 

A very simple method is to lay a course of concrete and 
erect the wall on it; but it should be remembered that all 
concrete is not impervious, and a course of damp-proof ma- 
terial must be introduced between the concrete and the foot- 
ings. Various materials are employed for this purpose: 
vitrified pottery slabs; natural and artificial asphalt, which 
must be impervious to damp; slates laid in double courses 
in cement; boiling pitch and tar run on hot and sprinkled 
with sand. Sheets of lead have sometimes been used for 
this purpose, and some patented materials are also available. 

Another method is to build the wall in two parts, sep- 
arated by a central space, the outer of which is called the air 
space, and with a channel or drain in the concrete footing, 
lined with cement; small gulleys at convenient intervals are 


connected with drains to carry off the water. ‘The inner 
or main wall has a damp course at its foot; but the outer 
wall, which is simply a shield to the inner, may carry a slate 
slab at the surface or be attached. A simple cavity in the 
wall is sometimes sufficient, the two parts being connected 
with iron ties, so designed that any water accumulating on 
them will drop off on the base of the cavity, which is drained 
in a suitable manner. The simplest method of all is to apply 
a coating of natural asphalt cement or pitch and tar to the 
exterior face of the wall in contact with the ground. ‘Tiles 
are also sometimes applied to walls as protective coverings 
and are particularly available for exposed situations. 

The structure of external walls above the ground de- 
mands great care and attention. ‘The materials must be of 
the best quality, the brick as impervious as possible and 
always sound and good. Cavity walls, as just described, 
will often be found of special value in exposed positions. 
Walls are affected not only by dampness from rain, but from 
the absence of sunlight. In using stone, therefore, care must 
be taken to use as non-porous a stone as possible. In cavity 
walls special attention must be paid to the junction with 
door and window frames, or the purpose of the cavity will 
be defeated. ‘The cavity may be filled with a damp-proof 
material in a fluid state which, when set, makes a solid wall; 
in this construction the joints are left clear of mortar next 
the cavity for the bonding of the added material. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the roof is the most im- 
portant part of the construction of any building. Its struc- 
tural purpose is to exclude rain and wet, and its material is 
unimportant so long as this prime essential is fulfilled. The 
gutters and rain pipes must be thoroughly ample for the 
work they have to do. While the material of the roof is 
unimportant compared with its protective qualities, it may 
be well to remember that tiles are warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer; bad tiles are very absorbent. Slates are 
non-absorbent but are good conductors of heat, being cold 
in winter and warm in summer. Lead, zinc and copper, 
which are used for flat roofs, are good conductors of heat, 
and therefore objectionable on this score, but answer every 
requirement of imperviability. 

Attic space, which is often more or less valuable, is often 
unavailable for use by reason of the construction of the roof. 
Even with the construction of an air space between the ceil- 
ing and outer roof covering, or with a space filled in with 
slag wool and with roofing paper under the tiles, the attic 
is hardly suited for sleeping purposes. If the space is 
actually required for such purposes too much care can not 
be taken in the construction of the roof, and the best avail- 
able means should always be provided. Ample window 
space, with shaded windows, affording free circulation of 
air, often helps immensely in relieving the stufhiness of the 
attic. “The attic, however, serves a useful purpose as a butter 
between the upper rooms and the roof, and if used for 
storage purposes only it becomes one of the most serviceable 
parts of the house, so serviceable, indeed, that no country 
house should be built without one. 

Solid floors are alone satisfactory. Several types are in 
use, any form of fireproof floor being preferable to an ordi- 
nary floor as described above. A fireproof floor is some- 
what more expensive than an ordinary floor. 
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The Kitchen 


111.—The Range and Cooking Apparatus 


By Sarah Adams Keller 


Wi HE kitchen is built, planned and arranged 
for the cooking apparatus which forms its 
most important contents. Its position will 
determine the position of most of the other 
permanent fixtures, most of which are placed 
to have a direct relationship with it. ‘The 
range tor burning hard coal is the typical modern cooking 
apparatus; but gas ranges are now very much used whenever 
this fuel can be obtained; oil stoves are also sometimes used, 
and other fuels; electric cooking has hardly made headway 
as yet, either in private homes or in the hotels. 

Cooking ranges are manufactured in endless form, almost 
any one of which is entirely suited for the work to be done 
with it. Special range devices are also numerous, but these 
seldom long remain the exclusive property of one manufac- 
turer, his rivals in the trade quickly supplementing their own 
ranges with corresponding features, or offering other de- 
vices for which greater efficiency is claimed. It is quite 
outside the scope of these articles to enter into a description 
of the various sorts of ranges which can be had for their 
price, but some general remarks may be in order. 

Ranges are brick set or portable. ‘The name indicates the 
difference between them, which is chiefly a matter of construc- 
tion; in cooking utility there is little choice. The brick set 
range is likely to be a larger one than the portable aftair, 
although not necessarily so. The iron or steel range, as the 
case may be, is partly set within a brick niche; at least half 
the total depth of the range should project beyond this in 
order that the tullest amount of cooking space can be readily 
reached. ‘The boiler for generating hot water immediately 
adjoins one wall of the niche, and in any range is close to it, 
both being, in fact, the separate parts of a single apparatus. 

The form of the range, and the various appurtenances 
attached to it will depend to a considerable extent on its 
size, which in its turn, is fixed by the work it has to do. A 
large range necessitates a large kitchen, and there should 
always be a direct relationship between the size of the range 
and the size of the room. While a large range should only 
be placed in a large kitchen it is quite true that a small 
range, if of sufficient size, can be placed in a large room 
without any detriment to its cooking utility. Ranges are 
made in many styles. ‘Thus a large range will have a cen- 
tral fire space, with ovens on each side; others will have the 
fire space at one end and a single oven; ranges of unusual 
size will have two separate fireplaces with two or three 
ovens; it is a mere matter of the demands which will be made. 
Many ranges can be obtained with hoods or canopies, for 
catching the smoke and steam and carrying them out of the 
house by means of a ventilating flue, a device that forms an 
essential part of all large ranges, and which will be found 
useful for most small ones. Another useful feature is the 
warming shelf, placed at the back of the range and far 
enough above it not to interfere with the cooking utensils. 
In very large ranges this is supplemented with a steam 
table, a square or angular apparatus of some size, which im- 
mediately adjoins one end of the range with which it is con- 
nected with pipes. It has a warming surface above, and a 
closet with doors below. It is an aid of great value in pre- 
paring large dinners. As to the merits of the water backs, 
of the ovens, grates, covers, lids, roasting and broiling ap- 


paratus, they are completely set forth in the manufacturers’ 
catalogues, where the respective merits of each are zealously 
depicted. 

The portable range offers no less efficiency as a cooking 
apparatus; as a rule it is smaller than the brick set range, 
although it also is made in ample sizes. It is rarely trans- 
ported from place to place unless one is moving rapidly from 
a rangeless house to a rangeless house. A style convenient 
for restricted quarters has a horizontal boiler as the crown- 
ing feature. 

In choosing a range it is essential that due regard be given 
to the available cooking surface. A large range will, of 
course, consume a great deal of coal; on the other hand a 
range whose cooking surface—the space actually avail- 
able for rapid cooking—is too small, will be a source of con- 
stant annoyance and difhculty. ‘The problem is a difficult 
one and must be solved in an individual way, but the point 
should not be overlooked. 

Cooking stoves differ from ranges chiefly in size; they are 
generally smaller and are sometimes better adapted to smaller 
houses. They are without some of the conveniences of the 
range, but are quite sufiicient for ordinary cooking purposes. 
They should be stood upon a floor of brick or on a mat of 
zinc. If the latter it should be wiped off with a cloth wet 
with kerosene every other day; any water that falls on it 
should be immediately wiped up with a dry cloth. As with 
ranges, the purchaser of a stove has a choice of makes that 
is almost bewildering. Whatever the size of the stove it 
should be set at a height sufhcient for easy use. Stooping 
over a stove is exceedingly tiresome and wholly unnecessary 
when it can be placed at any height by means of blocks under 
its feet. [he same care should be taken with ranges set on 
brick foundations. 

Gas and oil ranges or stoves have almost revolutionized 
the cooking problems of to-day, by the economy they permit 
in fuel, the ease with which they may be managed and their 
general convenience. This latter quality, together with 
their other merits, is so universally recognized that coal 
ranges are now often supplemented with gas ranges, both 
classes of apparatus being placed in well equipped kitchens. 
Their value in apartments and for summer cooking is too 
well known to be mentioned. One cannot cook everything 
by gas or oil as one would with coal, nor cook in the same 
way; but the results in both instances are likely to be sufhi- 
ciently satisfactory. Oil is, of course, less satisfactory than 
gas, and is only used in country regions where gas can not be 
had. 

There is one imperative rule to be observed in using gas 
and oil and that is the necessity for utter cleanliness. Oil is 
more difficult in this respect than gas, but both make more 
rigid requirements on the temper of the cook than coal, and 
most of the dissatisfaction which has been aroused concern- 
ing them has been caused by carelessness in cleaning the 
stoves. And this battle with soot must be kept up constantly, 
from the very first day in which the stove is used and while 
it is used. Every month or two a thorough overhauling and 
cleaning should be given, but the daily examination, wiping, 
rubbing and cleaning must not be forgotten. All of these 
apparatus accumulate dirt very easily and become difficult 
to handle. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER, (14) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. 4 It occupies 
practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. | It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 
q It is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. 4 It has all 
the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. 4 It can be moved 
through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even the small 
Uprights. @ Catalogue upon request. 
CHICKERING © SONS, 826 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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Slate Gives Place to [Taylor Old 
Style Tin After 80 Years’ Trial 


The roof of the old Franklin Institute, one of Philadelphia’s most cherished 
landmarks, had given trouble for nearly eighty years. Although an institution 
having for its purpose the promotion of the mechanic arts, 1ts own roof history 
has been a continuous round of inspecting, repairing and replacing. Recently 
a committee, delegated to select the best roofing material obtainable, decided 
in favor of °* Taylor Old Style’’ tin, and this historical structure now has a 
roof that will undoubtedly out-live the building. Taylor Old Style tin was 
probably never selected for a more important purpose, or by 2 more competent 
committee. 
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Our booklet, ‘“‘A Guide to Good Roofs,’’ will 


interest all who are interested in good roofs. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


EsTABLISHED 1810 


PHILAD EL P rir 
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ENAMELED IRON “CORONA” TUB, WITH BASE. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLUMBING GOODS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


General Office: 59 
983 West Lake Street. 


CHICAGO. 


Dont Reap Tuis 


unless you are a Manufacturer, Mill-man, or Business 
Man, in which case you would do well to carefully 
consider the following facts: 


THE ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO R. R. 


better known as the 


ne epee or added to its system, over nineteen hun- 

ed (1,900) miles of new railroad during the past 
= years and all traversing newly settled sections of 
the Southwest. NOW is the time to locate your 
factory or mill in this most prosperous section. It 
will repay you to write to-day for full particulars 
regarding inducements offered, abundant raw mate- 
Mals, excellent markets, etc. Illustrated booklet, 
“ Opportunities,”” sent free. 


Me. S.GH ULET ER), 
Industrial Commissioner, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Frisco Bldg. 


Show Rooms: 
91 Dearborn Street. 
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Put June cheer 
in Winter homes 


The daily and nightly in-door comfort 
of a perfect out-door June day is in- 
sured to family and guests by warming 
the house with 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot water 
heat will movein that chr ction. Circulation of ‘he at 
through piping and hollow radiators is positive and abso- 
lute—quickened by any extra weather demands. 
IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from the 
fueland AMERICAN Radiators ¢ dis tribute the heat exactly 
where most needed—no chill hallways, no cold corners, 
no Arctic drafts eid ws—Just pere ania) June ans nat 


out. More simp le and easy to run than a parlor st 


Severe Winter months ahead! Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to ‘‘fire up 
the new. Made in all sizes—for cotta a es, stores, 

churches, all buildings—farm or city. C aT gs free. 


Write us today kind of building you wish to heat. 


Our Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout United 
States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 6 CHICAGO 


OSS od offs os cfs cys Os ks os 


Farms tn Blue Grass Wirginia 


Southern Farm Agency 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


E. HAVE for sale 
large and small farrs, 
country estates, old colonial 
mansions, dairy, fruit and 
stock farms, rice plantations 


and game preserves on the 
sea islands of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Our beauti- 
ful “Virginia and _ the 
Carolinas,” illustrated with 
photographs of buildings 
and landscapes, sent post- 
paid for 25c. Handsomest 


farm catalogue ever issued. 
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THIS BOOK 


Tells how to 
beautify your 
home at 

little expense 


Discriminating, home-loving % 


persons are enthusiastic in their 


praise of our new book 


— . ce ~ 
This new book, The 
Proper Treatment for Floors 
I > 
Woodwork and Furniture,”’ 


tells all about wood, wood- 
cleaning, finishing and_polish- 


ing. Explains how soft pine 


oe housewife and home 


Don’t wait — 
write for it 
now 


Consult this book and you'll 
save time, money and 


Worry. 


can be made to look 
like beautiful hard 
wood. Every 


lover should have a 
copy. Sent FREE by the 


manufacturers of 


ohnson’s Prepared Wax 


“‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 


Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will 


not adhere. 


Will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or 


heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any other ; one reason 
is that it contains the most polishing wax to the 


pound. 
and linoleum. 


Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth 4 


Johnson’s Polishing Mitt, our latest device for 
polishing furniture and woodwork with our wax. 
Made of sheepskin with wool on, is open across 

I ) i 


the back and slips on hand. 


Sent FREE for label Re wapepadeos 
ARE, 


from one pound or larger can of Johnson’s Pre- 


pared Wax. 
steam or hot water. 


Remove label by placing can in 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—'% |b. 


can, 30 cents; 
cans, 50 cents per lb. 


1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 lb. 


Write today for book and mention Edition AH3. 


S. C. JOHNSON @® SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 


Relating to 


Architecture, 
Decoration, Ceramics, Rugs, 
Furniture, etc., will be rec- 
ommended and supplied by 
our well-equipped 
Book Department 


Munn Q, Con 


361 Broadway, New York 


BOTH RIPS 
AND RESAWS 


HIS machine does the work of two machines, 
but occupies the space of one. You can always 
keep it busy, because it can be changed in- 
stantly from a rip to a resaw or vice versa. This 
band saw eliminates the great waste in sawdust that 
comes from circular saws and thus puts dollars in 


your pocket. 


If you do both ripping and resawing, 


but are using circular saws because you haven't 
enough to keep separate band machines busy, inves- 
tigate this combination tool. 


Write to-day for Descriptive Circulars, 
Band Saw Book or General Catalog 


J. A. FAY & EGAN CO. 


209-229 W. FRONT ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The World’s Standard for Woodworking Machinery 
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BULBS FOR SUMMER 
BLOOMING 


By Ida D. Bennett 


ROBABLY the most popular summer 
bloomer of the bulb family is the large 
flowered canna. Its culture is simple. 

It delights in rich soil and abundant water and 
has a deep seated aversion to cold and frost, 
and with these few details in mind any one 
should be able to raise cannas that will con- 
fer distinction on the neighborhood. Ignore 
them and while the results may still be credit- 
able they will be in no wise notable. 

‘The canna when carried over from year to 
year in one’s own cellar or greenhouse should 
have early attention, as it is in the late days of 
winter that the mischief is played with the 
roots. 

Early in March or late in February—ac- 
cording to the state of the roots, which should 
have been examined frequently through the 
winter—the roots should be taken up and 
sorted and all dead tissue cut away. They 
should be started in sand kept moist and warm. 
Where there are greenhouse facilities they may 
be placed on the benches over the pipes. But 
in the private house, where no such convenience 
exists, they may be started in any place where 
an even heat can be maintained—the top of 
the warming oven over the kitchen range, if a 
fire is kept continuously, a shelf back of and 
over a radiator or register, or even the graveled 
top of the furnace may be utilized. If a swing 
shelf can be arranged over the top of the fur- 
nace it will afford an ideal place for the start- 
ing of bulbs of all sorts, and will do away with 
much unsightly muss about the rooms. 

The peach baskets afford a convenient re- 
ceptacle for starting canna bulbs. Place a 
layer of clean sand in the bottom of the basket, 
lay the roots on this, close together and sprout 
up; cover with more sand, water thoroughly 
and place in a warm place. ‘The root growth 
will soon begin, and be quickly followed by 
top growth. ‘The plants may be grown on in 
the basket until time to plant out in the open 
ground, which should not be until all danger 
of frost is past. Air and light must be given 
the plants, as soon as they have made one or 
two leaves, and vigorous growth encouraged. 

In preparing the bed for the cannas it 
should be dug deep and well fertilized; a 
wheelbarrow of manure to every square yard 
of earth is none too much. ‘This should be 
trenched into the ground by making a trench 
a spade’s depth along one side of the bed, fill- 
ing this with manure and throwing the next 
row of earth onto this, and filling the succeed- 
ing trench with manure. In this way the 
manure will be all thoroughly buried where 
the roots of the plants can get hold of it to the 
greatest advantage; at the same time it will be 
sufficiently covered to prevent the germination 
of the weed seeds with which all manure is 
filled. 

As cannas are a semi-bog plant and require 
much moisture, it is well to have the bed some- 
what lower than the surface of the lawn, that 
no water may be wasted by running off the 
bed, as it is impossible to hold more than a 
small portion of the water applied to a bed 
rounded above the surface of the surrounding 
soil, and while the resultant drainage is nec- 
essary for most plants that remain in the 
ground the year round, it is not so in the case 
of the canna, which is in no danger of receiving 
too much water. Cannas should not be planted 
very deep. Simply place the point of the root 
below the surface of the soil, and in very hot 
weather cultivate frequently or give a heavy 
mulch of lawn clippings. Do not allow them 
to dry out or the ground to become baked and 
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hard if you would have notable plants to which 
you can point with pride. 

Second in interest from a blossoming stand- 
point, but far exceeding it in the beauty of their 
foliage, come the caladiums. For sub-tropical 
bedding and general decorative work they are 
unsurpassed. ‘Their culture is similar to that 
given the canna, except that they are far more 
susceptible to frost, and should be started 
singly in pots of sand or soil for best results. 
They keep over winter rather better than do 
the cannas, and if wintered in a warm, dry 
place and sprinkled occasionally with water 
will usually show a long green center shoot 
when lifted in March or April. “Those bulbs 
which show no live center shoot, only sub- 
ordinate side shoots, are of not much value for 
the present season, but may be planted and 
will give good bulbs for another season’s 
growth. 

In potting the caladiums all the old growth 
of last season’s bulb should be removed with a 
sharp knife and the bulb set near the surface 
of the soil, barely covered. “The use of the pot 
makes possible the transferring of the bulbs to 
the ground without disturbing the roots and 
checking the growth, an important item if one 
wants immense leaves, that shall measure from 
four to five feet in length, early in the season. 
Very fair results may be reached by planting 
the bulbs in baskets or pans of sand, but the 
disturbance in transplanting will cause quite a 
check in growth. “They may even be planted 
directly in the open ground when the soil and 
nights are warm, but will not make the early 
and rapid growth that pot planted bulbs will 
give. 

Dahlias are another ever increasingly pop- 
ular summer bulb or tuber. Usually they win- 
ter very well in any cellar that will keep po- 
tatoes successfully. “hey should be lifted in 
March or April and all dead roots removed 
and the toes or tubers separated. A portion 
of the stem of the old plants must accompany 
each tuber, and this piece of stem must show 
at least one live eye. No matter how sound 
and plump the tubers are, if this eye is missing 
it will not grow. ‘The discarded tubers need 
not be thrown away, however, if there are 
more than one live shoot to the tubers that 
have commenced growth, for as one shoot is 
all that is required for a thrifty, large flowered 
plant, these extra shoots may be removed and 
used to graft the eyeless tubers. Simply re- 
move the slip, cut the end to a wedge shape, 
cut a corresponding wedge shaped piece from 
the top of the tuber, insert the shoot, place it 
in the soil and draw the earth up closely around 
it, covering the graft. In a few days the two 
will have joined forces and the combination 
will result in as fine a plant as the tubers 
sprouted in the usual way. 

Like the canna and the caladiums, the 
dahlias require a great amount of food and 
water, and the amount of fertilizer applied 
to the square yard may be much increased, and 
even doubled, and this may be supplemented 
during the summer by liquid manure, slops 
from the house and kitchen and anything that 
has food value. Each plant will require at 
least a pailful of water daily, and in dry 
weather the hose may be allowed to run in 
the beds all night with no danger of overdoing 
the matter. 

To secure fine, exhibition sized flowers of 
the dahlia all but the terminal buds of each 
shoot should be removed, and the whole 
strength of the plants be directed to the pro- 
duction of large, rather than many plants. 

The dahlia is much affected by the dahlia 
or cosmos borer, which enters the stalk of the 
plant just above the surface of the ground and 
works its way up the stem, causing the death 
of the plant. The remedy is found in the 

ounce of prevention,” which consists in ap- 
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“ * * * How sour sweet music is an b 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! ZA — A, 
% * # # * “ELT 
And here have I the daintiness of ear, £: - ia ae 
* Ke Ke * * ” o “ Ys ‘ , 
Tovcheck.time * Be go y 4 i 4 j 
— SHAKESPEARE q 4 oa 


Ke ETER being bored by some one’s monotonous, regular 
R), thumping, have you ever experienced the pleasure ot hear- 
y ing some one else sit down and play with exquisite shading, 
phrasing and accenting ? 


If your ear is sensitive, if you want music, want to play 
yourself, though your hands are untrained, 
JUST ONE at WILL 
PIANO H SATISFY 
PLAYER YOU 


because it has the Phrasing Lever (mastering time) has the Melody Buttons (giving expression) and has 
the Pneumatic (controlling power and human touch). 

The Angelus, under your complete control, will play your piano, any piano, will play any composition 
as you want it played. 

And, one word more—The Angelus will do literally and exactly what we say. 


Our beautiful souvenir art calendar showing the musical instruments of different periods, from the lyre of the Egyptians to 
the grand piano of to-day, reproduced with absolute faithfulness to detail, in dainty water color facsimile on heavy art 
paper (10 x 12% inches), ribbon tied, will be mailed for twenty-five cents (stamps or coin) and mention of this publication. 


PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD’S GREATEST MUSICIANS SEND FOR BOOKLET 


TAE WIECOX. & WHITE: CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Prove it yourself. 


Established 1876 


“LANE’S BALL BEARING” 


is the 


Best 
House Door 
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Other Styles for 
Less Money 


SOLD BY HARDWARE TRADE 


Send for Catalog 


434-466 Prospect Street 


Lane Brothers Company 4 poucuKrrrsiE. NY. 
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13 2 28x16 Mirror. Heavy columns and elaborate capitals. 
Tile facing and hearth. Club house grate, $10.00, 
Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors 
and baths, Slate Laundry Tubs, Grilles, etc. It is free. 
Or send 10 cents to pay postage on our Art Mantel Cat- 
alog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. F. OSTENDORF, 2417.N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. & 


= 
No. 225—48 x 12 inches, $3.60. Retail value, $7.00 
No. 230—48x14 inches, with Curtain Pole, $4.50. 
= Retail value, £9.00 
Others from $2.50 up. Largest assortment. Division 
Screens and special Grilles to order 


Intend to Build? 


It will cost you 1c. (postal card) to learn things about 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


that may be very valuable to you. Samples on 
wood of all colors will be sent, with circulars 
and beautiful litho-watercolor sketches showing 
harmonious color-combinations. Ovr stains are 
50 per cent. cheaper than paint and 100 per cent. 
better for shingles and all rough woodwork. 
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Samuel Cabot, mies, Boston, Mass. 
QUILT—THE WARMEST SHEATHING 


Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston 
Agents at all Central Points 


he Grounds of pour Country Home or City Residence transformed into 
places of beauty and idpllic CHATMS. artificial lagoons with waterfowl and waterlilies, rippling 


brooks, miniature waterfalls, cascades, rustic bridges, pergolas. fountains, stately old English and Colonial gardens, Italian 
and formal gardens, French gardens, rock and water gardens, artistic Japanese gardens. parks and public squares. Proper 
locating of buildings. Selection of homesites. Grading of grounds. Plans for sewage and drainage. Private water 
supply. Artificial ponds and lakes. Managing and planting of forests. Designing and building of bridges in masonry. timber, steel 
and iron for highways, Building of roads, dams and reservoirs, Designing of sea walls, retaining walls and piers of property border- 
ing on lakes and rivers. Laying out and surveying of subdivisions. Compiling of maps and 
plats. Designs carefully executed and supervised. Corre- 
spondence invited. Satisfaction absolutely assured, 


Carl Alfred Meltser 


Landscape Architect, Civil and Forest Engineer 
104 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Designs for Jarge and small estates. 
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Paper Patterns for Heating Plants. 
About 40 years ago a man named Butterick made a business of the others); perfect control secured by our Regurgitating Safety 
cutting patterns for men’s shirts. His wife suggested that patterns Valve and Group System of piping. We design, mauufacture, 
be made in similar manner for women’s and children’s clothes. guarantee and sell each plant direct from factory to user, 
He did this, and the result is the present tissue paper pattern used giving you the lowest price for the value. Don’t buy a heating 
in every home. By using these patterns any woman who cansew plant, either water or steam, until you have seen our catalogue, 
@F can save half the cost and make clothes fully as attractive and g====e=4 ‘‘Home Heating,’? which explains fully how you 
serviceable as she can get from a professional dressmaker. can erect your own plant and save plumbers’ charges. 
We make patterns for Heating Plants. Send plan or sketch of Send for list of our customers in your vicinity and 
f your house for exact estimate free. Our price will include examine their plants. We do it right in 44 States, 
best radiators, pipes cut to fit, fittings, valves, gold bronze, and the Canada and Alaska. Plants guaranteed and sold on 
now famous Andrews Steam Boiler. Everything complete ready 360 days’ trial free. (Remember we manufac- 
forerection, with diagrams and directions so any man handy with ture the most economical boiler, furnish the quickest circulation, 
tools can erect. Andrews Steel Boiler has double heating sur- hottest radiators and lowest price for the value.) Freight Rates 
BP face, requires less fuel, is simple, durable, easily cleaned, and Equalized. Cut out this ad. to-day, send names of other people 
needs no repairs. We furnish the hottest radiators (100 square going to buy and get full particulars. Old houses easily fitted. 
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COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1906» 


Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely new edition 
of *‘ Colonial Houses”? for 1906. It contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and 
correctly drawn perspective In design, in clearness, and in its value to all who intend 
to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publication, 

Price of new 1906 edition of * Colonial Houses,” 
by express prepaid, $2.00 
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A volume containing all of the des s shown in the 1906 edition, together witha f 4 a 
glection of the most attractive houses from all previous issues of “Colonial Houses’’ —s 4 4 “—j. ae 
das been prepared Price, by express prepaid, $5.00. Address ae cr eae bee 


E. S. CHILD, ARCHITECT, ROOM 52,60 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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plying a Paris green solution to the soil of suf- 
ficient quantity to soak the earth for a depth 
of three or four inches. “This should be ap- 
plied at intervals from the time the plants are 
a few inches high until fully grown. When 
the worms have gotten the start and already 
effected a residence, if the plant is not too 
badly injured, the worm may be located by a 
little dark hole in the side near the ground and 
a wire run up the hole as far as the next sound 
joint to kill the intruder, or he may be care- 
fully cut out and destroyed. ‘The earth should 
then be drawn up around the plant to cover 
the wound and kept wet, and in a few days 
the plant will have sent out new roots at the 
joint, and there will, probably, be no further 
danger. ‘This treatment is also effectual with 
the cosmos. 

The gladioli are another popular bulb that 
furnishes a wealth of cut flowers throughout 
the late summer and fall. “They are not espe- 
cially desirable for lawn culture or conspic- 
uous bedding, as their manner of growth is 
too straggly for best effect, but as cut flowers 
they leave little to be desired. As they are late 
bloomers, it is not necessary to plant them in 
the house, and they may be planted in the open 
ground as soon as danger of frost is passed. 
In preparing for planting all the old, last year’s 
bulbs and the dead, dry skin should be re- 
moved, and any dry stem that remains from 
last year. 

Gladioli should be planted much deeper than 
cannas and caladiums, and it is not necessary 
that the soil should be quite as rich, though 
they will respond finely to generous treatment. 
Eight or nine inches is none too deep to plant 
the bulbs, and this deep planting makes stak- 
ing generally unnecessary. It also makes it 
possible to plant earlier and dig later than 
when the bulbs are planted near the surface 
and are exposed to every change of tempera- 
ture. When it is necessary to stake gladioli 
a process that much interferes with their ef- 
fectiveness, unless very skilfully done—it will 
be well to grow them either in long, straight 
lines, so that the stems may be attached to a 
wire or cord stretched from a firm support at 
either end of the bed or in a square bed of 
solid gladioli that may be covered, at two 
feet from the ground, with wire netting, at- 
tached to corner posts, through which the 
gladioli may be trained to grow, and will 
then need no farther attention, and the netting 
will not be specially noticeable, while holding 
the plants erect in an easy, graceful attitude. 

‘Tuberoses are always favorites of the sum- 
mer time, and should always be grown as 
garden bloomers, as the odor is far too power- 
ful for house culture, but in the open ground, 
when heavy with the dew of evening is de- 
lightful. Tuberoses require a great amount 
of heat, hence must be started in the house 
and not planted out till the nights and ground 
are warm. In potting, all the dead tissues at 
the base of the bulb must be removed with a 
sharp knife and all small offshoots on the side 
of the bulb removed. ‘The bulb should be set 
with its tip above ground in good compost of 
leaf mold, loam and sharp sand and given as 
warm and sunny a place as possible, as the tube- 
rose is much addicted to decay. The shelf 
over the furnace is a good place to start tube- 
roses, and they may be left there until root 
growth has actually begun and the top growth 
calls for light. 

Another most beautiful and desirable bulb 
for summer blooming is the ismene calathina. 
This is started in the house in pots, in April, 
and requires no special treatment other than 
that accorded the generality of plants. Plant 
out when all danger of frost is passed, setting 
the bulbs a foot or fifteen inches apart each 
way. The snowy white flowers, with delicate 
green throat and curiously fringed petals and 
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Why Not Utilize the Waste Heat for the Drying of the Clothes? Si 


OY! 


This is accomplished by the use of the 


© CHICAGO COMBINED DRYER AND LAUNDRY STOVE 


One Fire Heats Water, Heats Flat Irons, eS 
Boils Clothes, and Dries the Clothes by Wa 


what would ordinarily be waste heat. (2x 
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SH 

Substantially constructed of metal EN 

throughout and absolutely fire-proof. WS 
Made in all sizes. No residence or 

other institution is complete without EX 

this apparatus. Send for Catalogue, IWS 
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———_ We also make ——————- S 
Dryers heated by GAS, STEAM and TEX 
HOT WATER, suitable for Residences, “S 
Flat Buildings and Public Institutions. TE 


Chicago Clothes Dryer Works CS 


340-342 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Bien Rai lings 
Wire Fences, Entrance Gates 


E make and erect Iron and Wire Fences of all 
kinds for lawns, gardens, stock paddocks, dog 
kennels; Arbors for vines and fruit trees; 


OU can obtain G.-W. “‘ Elastic’? Book Cases fitted with 
bevel plate glass, leaded glass or plain glass doors, and 
with panel ends or plain ends. 


Garden Arches, Plant Supporters, Tree Guards, Unclimb- 
able Netting Fences, ete. Also Wrought Iron Railings 
and Gates of all kinds for country places. Write for 
Catalogue No. 29 G. 


There is practically no limit to the varied and artistic ar- 


tangements that can be made with these units, which embody 
the best material, finish and mechanical construction. 


All units controlled by our non-binding door equalizer. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Obtainable from authorized 


agents in nearly one thousand cities. Where not repre- 
sented we ship on approval; freight paid. 
Write for catalogue N 105 


The Globe SWernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores—New York, Boston, Chicago. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


Office and Showrooms 
15 Cortlandt St., New York City 


A 
Well- 
Painted 


OT only looks more valuable, but is 


nore valuable than a house on which 
painting is neglected. Good paint is 
the most profitable investment on earth. 
“Good paint 
ready mixed paint, based on Oxide of Zinc. 


oh) 


means always a high grade, 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


q An interesting pamphlet, “Paint : Why, How 
and When,” FREE. gq We do not grind zine in 
oil. A list of Manufacturers of High Grade Zinc 


Paints sent on application. 
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Sulphate 


of Porasn of highest quality. 
‘Plant Food ”’ and Truck Farr 
books whic t l of the succe 
ind the other garder 
us for them. 
Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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In 2 weeks doing plating, writes 4. Smith of Pa, 
} (used small outic), Start as Smith dia that’s easy 
hundreds already started—new ones dauily—money coming in 


—goods going out. People everywhere have tableware, 
> watches, jewelry, etc.,, for the “Gray Plating Man.” 
Practical outfits, all sizes, heavy plate, guar- 
il anteed, pure gold, silver,nickle metal plating, 
equal to new goods, latest process, taught free 
quickly, experience unnecessary ,a!! easy, 

SS secrets exposed. Own and Boas 4 business 

at home or traveling all or part time that 
all "pays *®15 to *50 weekly. Write today 

for new offe re iaaniples and hundreds letter’ from successful agents—free 
all. Gray & Co., Plating Works, 16 Miami Bldg Cincinnati, 0. 
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Iron or Wire, 7? The finest at lowest 

built to prices. Satisfac- 

your order. & tion guaranteed. 
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Enterprise Write our fac vi ry. 
Foundry & Fence Co., 355 S. ies Indianapolis, ind. 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln Dried and Pulverized. Best known fertilizer 
for lawn or garden. Large barrel full (more than 
4 wagon loads of ordinary manure), freight prepaid 
east of Denver, $4.00. No weeds. No odot i 


DORMANT SOD COMPANY 
21 Union Stock Yards CHICAGO 


Established 
1862 


Successor t 
D. Dorendorf “siti” 
MANUFACTURER OR 
Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 
and Special Copper Cable 
Lightning Conductors 


14-5 CENTRE ST.,NEW YORK 


Take off your Hat to the 


Cie For whether you need-Hand~or Power 
Pumps, Hay Tools;Sfore Ladders, Gate 
Hangers— -of-Pump Fixtures 


07M YERS’ are Always Best 


Qualitg and Service ts the Myers slogan— 

you've always got your money’s worth and & 

bargain besides when you buy from MYERS, 
380-Page Catalog with close prices FREE. 


PF. E. MYERS & BRO. Ashland, Ohio 


CHARTER 


Scationaries, Portables, Holsters, Pumpers, Sawing and 
Boat Outfits. Combined with Dynamos. 
Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene. 
Send for Catalogue. 
State Power Needs. 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. BOX 69, STERLING, ILL. 


WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 
May positively be obtained without the aid of c i y the use o 
Mrs. Mason's Old English ‘Hair Tonic. 

Send stamp for interesting booklet on the pres 


MRS. MASON, 36 West 34th St., won: Mark: Clty 
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The Modern 


Wall 


Covering 


Boo 
SANITAS 


q A washable and perfectly sanitary wall cover- 
ing. Cloth foundation finished in oil colors. 
Best wall covering for kitchen, pantry, bath- 
room, closet and other walls where a washable 


surface is desired. Prints, plain colors and tiles 
in dull and glazed effects. Plain colors in oil 
admirably adapted to ceiling and fresco work. 
Hides cracks and plaster stains. 

@ Water-proof, vermin-proof, applied to the wall 
like paper, and inex- 
pensive. 

@ Send for Booklet 5, 
samples and name_ of 
nearest dealer. 


Standard 
Table Oil Cloth 
Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 


For the Preservation of all Classes of Metal and Wood 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B-106 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


delightful fragrance, are borne on foot-high, 
or taller, stems in clusters, and should be 
grown in large quantities, for I know of no 
bulbous plant that so well repays culture. They 
are a very prolific bulb, and a few bulbs will, 
in one or two years, amount to a fine lot of 
plants, enough for separate bedding. 

Another summer bloomer that should be 
planted in large quantities is the tritomas or 
red-hot poker plant of our grandmother’s gar- 
den, though much improved from the days 
when it hobnobbed with Priscilla Alden and 
Dolly Varden. It is one of the most easily 
wintered and grown of the summer bedders. 
It may be planted out earlier than any of the 
preceding, being quite indifferent to a little 
frost, and may be lifted late in the fall, mak- 
ing its period of hibernation brief—an im- 
portant item in the wintering of bulbs and 
roots. 

It is very effective in masses on the lawn or 
outlined against dark shrubbery. It is espe- 
cially effective against a background of hardy 
grasses and bamboos. It needs less care than 
almost any other summer bedder, and for that 
reason is to be recommended to the busy house- 
wife whose time for caring for the garden is 
limited. My own bed of tritomas, which. 
owing to illness and other cares was left un- 
tended throughout an unusually hot, dry sum- 
mer, was a mass of bloom from early mid- 
summer until long after frost had cut the 
other flowers of the garden low, and the only 
bad effect—if, indeed, it was the effect of ne- 
glect—was that the flower stalks were not 
quite as erect as in former years. 

‘Tigridias are one of the most showy summer 
bedders, and should be started early, in the 
house, potting singly in small pots of leaf mold, 
with a little sharp sand or sphagnum moss sur- 
rounding the bulb. ‘To be effective they should 
be planted in clumps of a dozen or more, and 
in front of some taller plant. “They combine 
well with the snowy ismene or with lilies. 

In the shady, sheltered corner plant the 
tuberous begonias and the gloxinias. These 
should be started in a warm place, in the house, 
in pots, with a little clean sand around the 
bulbs. Plant out when all danger of frost is 
past, in deep leaf mold enriched with a little 
old, well rotted manure. “Thev should be 
planted where they will not be interfered with 
in any way, as the foliage is very tender, and 
the appearance of the plants depends largely 
upon the perfection of the tropical looking 
foliage. 

In a small bed in the corner of the house, 
protected by the shade of a tree, I have grown 
the begonias, gloxinias and fancy leaved cala- 
dium far more successfully than in pots or 
boxes. 

In making out one’s list of summer bloom- 
ing bulbs one should not overlook the merits 
of the dear little summer blooming oxalis. 
This is one of the most dependable summer 
bulbs grown. Its precocity is something re- 
markable. Plant when the ground is warm, 
and it seems hardly more than a few hours 
and the first tender green is peeking above the 
sod, and in a few days the first tender pink 
and white blossoms are courting the sun. They 
are a most valuable bulb for filling gaps left 
by the failure of other border or carpet plants 
to grow, and may be planted at the last minute 
with the certainty that they will be there on 
time. 
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For your own best interests and 
your customers, send for Free 
Booklet Catalogue, giving prices 
and full particulars. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 975 LAKE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 


Steel shafts and best Rabbitt metal boxes Boring table and side treadle, 
Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron, Weight, complete, 350 Ibs, 
Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine, Send for catalogue. 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
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ALSO MAKERS OF 
Cornices, 
Skylights, 
Ceilings, 


Etc. 


UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 
gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and _ heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, institu- 
tions, etc. Weconstruct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
alent to city gas at 50 Cents per 1,ooo cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 


Cc. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Evergreens 
Shrubs Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties 
Largest and Most Varied Collections in America 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
Established 1840 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue ‘144 pages), 
also Descriptive List of Novelties and Special 
ties with beautiful colored plate of the New 
Hardy White Rose Frau Druschki, mailed FREE 
on request. 
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Art-Metal 
Ceilings 


Are Attractive 
Interiors 
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“CANTON” 
Metal Art Plates 


are famous for their architectural features. 
Will not burn, crack or peel. No falling plaster to contend with. Once in 
place needs no repairing. Sanitary, and saves time and trouble. Low cost, 
considering the lasting qualities. Let us tell you more about them. Our beau- 
tiful book, “‘Art in Metal Ceilings,’’ shows the designs. Tell us you’ re interested. 


@ie CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio 


New York Agency, 525 West 23d Street 


Attract attention everywhere. 


At last America has a National Reference Work, in which North, South, 
East, West, Canada and South America have full and true representation. 


FTER years of patient labor and research and with the 
co-operation of America’s foremost scholars and experts, 


The New AMERICANA 


stands as an achievement which has already met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the American people. It is now no 
longer necessary to consult foreign works of reference for infor- 
mation concerning American Biography, American History, 
American Industries, and our American Institutions. 

The AMERICANA is the work which the condition of 
affairs in the Encyclopedic world made necessary. Before ever 
a line was written for this great work the Idea/ was set: A 
National Work—Universal in its information—American in its 
Production. 

The AMERICANA is distinctly a National Work. It is 
made by Americans. Every section of America has been called 
upon to contribute, and for the first time in a reference publica- 
tion North, South, East and West, Canada and South America 
have full and true representation. 

The AMERICANA is NEW FROM COVER TO 
COVER—new and beautiful type, new maps, new engravings 
and colored plates, new text illustrations, and, best of all, NEW 
AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT THROUGHOUT by 


the foremost 


American Expert Authorities. 


The AMERICANA is the work of a thoroughly organized body of skilled 
experts each selected for his special fitness and intimate knowledge of the subject assigred 
to him. These trained and progressive workers have struck out into mew paths; they 
have proceeded upon an entirely new plan and that plan embodies the idea which has 
advanced our country to the front rank among the nations—the idea of reaching the core 
of things by the shortest method. ‘This is the American Plan. You’ll catch the spirit of it 
as you turn the pages of the work and note its conciseness yet comprehensiveness, while 
the names of the eminent writers of the signed articles are an ample assurance of accuracy and authoritativeness. The AMERICANA has 
commanded the services of so many distinguished educators, scholars and experts as to justify in the truest sense the title bestowed upon it— 


“America’s National System of Reference” 


“The treatment throughout is thoroughly 
American and conspicuously so in its wonder- 
ful compression. It goes straight to the core 
of each subject.”’ 

—EDGAR M. BARBER, C. 
U.S 


“The work breathes the spirit of to-day 
even in the description of things ancient. It 
explores the dark corners of the past by the 
aid of the arc light and radium.”’ 


—ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS. 


P. A. 


’ 
Treasury Dept. 


FREE ON No mere advertisement can convey an adequate 
idea of the vast interest and immense utility of 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY’ 


FIFTY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE HOUSE 


Roof Playgrounds for Apartment 
Houses 


2) |p 


THE size and shape for an apartment play- 
ground cannot be definitely stated, as the roofs 
are sometimes cut up by roof superstructures 
over elevators, doubled bulkheads, steam and 
vent pipes and other obstructions that would 
interfere with wide open spaces. 

It is possible, however, to erect a playground 
twenty by thirty feet in area on almost any 
apartment house and inclose it on all sides 
and top with the wire netting, which should 
be placed at the inside of the framework, so 
children will not climb on the structure by 
holding on with their fingers. Wire with 2- 
inch mesh is too fine for them to get their toes 
in, so it would be impossible for them to climb 
the wire without the aid of the timbers on 
which to get a footing. 

The apartment house playground can be 
provided with drop awnings and wind breaks, 
and a swing or two would lend an additional 
attraction to the children who are too often 
inclined to stay in the house after school or 


all day if they are not urged to go in the open 
air—New York Herald. 


32. Mahogany 


ALTHOUGH mahogany will make itself at 
home in different environments it is never so 
happy as when associated with golden browns; 
with the browns that have been made sunny 
with yellow and _ red.—Lillie Hamilton 
French. 


33. Shingle Stains 


SHINGLE stains not only offer a safe and 
convenient method of coloring shingles, but 
they are decidely artistic, by reason of their 
soft effect, and also from the fact that the 
stain does not act absolutely uniformly on 
every shingle, nor indeed on every portion 
of the same shingle; hence there is a very pleas- 
ing play of color upon the surface, although 
the general effect is uniform. 

The two principal varieties of shingle stains 
are oil stains and creosote stains. ‘The first 
consists of linseed oil with enough of the 
ordinary pigment tinting colors mixed with it 
to color the wood, and a certain amount of 
drier. In other words, oil stains are a very 
thin paint used for dipping purposes. Even 
if they are brushed on, the body of the stain 
is not sufficient to cause dams of paint. Any 
painter can mix a satisfactory oil stain. “The 
best colors to use are the non-fading earth pig- 
ments, such as umber and sienna, ochre, Van 
Dyke brown, Venetian red or lampblack. 

Although any one can mix a shingle stain 
using creosote as a vehicle, the term “creosote 
shingle stain ” is a trade mark and can be used 
only by the manufacturer who first introduced 
them. ‘The advantages which creosote stains 
possess over oil stains is that they penetrate 
more deeply into the wood, and being very 
slow to dry, last longer. For this reason they 
protect the shingle better against dry rot. 
Moreover, when shingles are dipped in creo- 
sote stain before laying, and are given another 
coat of the stain with a brush after being laid, 
mildew or fungus growth can not establish 
itself upon the surface of the shingles, as is 
the case with oil stains having pigments of a 
mineral or earthy base. 

A stain made from inert pigment, ground 


in oil, thinned with pine-tar, liquid drier and 


benzine or kerosene, have been recommended 
for shingle staining, but are not advisable, for 
although the color holds out well the shingles 
are apt to show evidence of dry rot.—The 
Builders’ Journal. 
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THE PRIZE GARDENS OF 1905 
GOWN MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT'S kowen steps 


WITH FLOWER SEEDS 
“The Seeds That Keep Faith With You” 


FIRST PRIZE $20 Was given Mrs. Geo. W. Crane, of 833 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas, for the finest lawn and flowers 

grown from Miss Lippincott seeds in 1905. She spent less than $5 to produce such results—the beautiful 
‘Salvia hedge is alone worth five times that amount. Ass her home occupies the most prominent residence lot in town, facing the State House 
Park, this beautiful lawn has naturally attracted much attention. Mrs. Crane has always found my seeds free germinaters, resulting in 
flowers much healthier than the average, due to my always providing fresh seeds. 


George Tanner, Albion, Pa., was awarded 
another of the fifteen $1 pnzes. This beauti- 
ful lawn and terrace, 210 feet long, were pro- 
duced by a bushel of my lawn mixture. The 
terrace is at an angle of 45 degrees. Yet 
in six weeks it was ready to mow. 


Mrs. T. W. Moulton, South Road, Athol, 
ass., was awarded one of the three second 
prizes of $10. This wealth of bloom was 
secured with $2 worth of seeds without the 
aid of a hot house. The picture, she writes 
me, does not do the flowers justice. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong, 1087 Parker 

Ave., Chicago, was awarded one of the fifteen 
$1 prizes. With less than a dollar's outlay, she 
transformed a back yard, with soil none too 
rich, into this bower of beauty, and has brought 
pleasure to many an invalid with its treasures. 


I show above four of the 28 prize gardens grown with my seeds in the season of 1905. 
illustrations of all, but I can give only the names of the successful competitors: 


, $20.00 MRS. G. W. CRANE, Topeka, Kansas 
$10.00 Mrs. G. W. Moulton” - - - thol, Mass. $5.00 Mrs. L. D. Toliver = - - 


It would be a pleasure to reproduce 


- Abilene, Kan, 


$10. homas Lor = - - - New Haven, Mo. $5.00 Miss Louise Stake  - = = - Granby, Minn. 
$10.00 Mrs. Clarissa Cannon - - - Emporia, Kans. $2.50 Mrs. Jas. V. Cushing - - = - Loveland, Ohio 
$5.00 Mrs. L. A. Miller - - - - Waucoma, lowa $2.50 Ralph B. Preison - = - - Casey, Ill. 
$5.00 Mrs. E. E. Hefflefinge - » - Harrisburg, Pa. $2.50 Mrs. Jacob Crosmer = - - = Tnpp, So. Dak. 
$5.00 J. Wm. Eckhardt - - - = Baltimore, Md. $2.50 Jno. P. Calvin - = - = - Seattle, Wash. 


The names of the fifteen one dollar prize winners will be furnished if requested. The same prizes will be given this season. 


Time To Think About Your Lawn 


The rarest flowers and plants, the most sightly beds lose much of their charm = 
unless surrounded by stretches of soft velvety turf. A beautiful lawn itself is 
enough to make a home attractive. If you are making a new lawn this 
spring or reseeding the old, you want my famous Lawn Grass Seed—a careful 
mixture of various grasses best adapted to produce a permanent satisfying turf. 


Per quart, 25 cents; two quarts, 45 cents; peck, $1.15; bushel, $4.00. 
Peck or bushel by express at purchaser's expense. A bushel will seed 
one fourth acre and other quantities in like proportion. April first is the 
best time to make lawn—be prepared. 


FREE—“‘Floral Culture,"’ my 14th Annual Catalog, with its great 
list of rare seed bargains and details of $100 prize offer for 1906. 
All FREE for the asking. Write me today—not tomorrow. 


mos, C. H. LIPPINCOTT 


D. \, Pioneer Seedswoman of America 
708 10th Street, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Complete Outtit 


Hand and 
Foot Power 
Machinery 


—— 


Our No. 3 Wood Turning Lathe 
can be speeded from 1,000 to 2,000 


revolutions a minute with perfect ease. 
Stopped or reversed at will of operator. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


W.F. & John Barnes Co. 


567 RUBY ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


AND GARDENS 


2O1 


Comers 
U BAR 


cAdapted 
to General Wood 
¢/Vanufacturing 


They are 
A Predominant 
PrHiciency- 


— 


STRONG GRIP in the Shop 


Made 


Instant action. No loosening by jarring. 
with crank or bar 
arts these clamps bear the gns of a pe liar 
fitness for the work intended 
Send for catalogue and price ] 


screw wher! € red al 


¢</Manufactured by 


THE BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 


19 CENTER ST. BATAVIA, N. Y. 


}. 3% GARDEN AND & 
ed FLORAL GUIDE ~*~ 
~ FREE FOR THE. ASHING 
_—_— 


— 
Ten cents will bring you a packet of Vick's . 
Branching Aster, mixed colors, our 1906 Cata- | 
logue, and a coupon good for 10 cents on purchase \\ | 
of $1.00 fromit. The Guide describes Vick’s Violet ,\|[/ 
King and Mikado Asters, two at s | 


olutely new one 
it of Vick 
y, it’s free 


of our 


Quality. 


own product’on,— 


i 1 ens 
Send for the Catalogue anyw 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 

444 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


e 
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My 
_ 
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Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 


Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Z) 


i~ 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It_ soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


iN) 
fe) 
i) 
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NEW BOOKS | 


< i ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 

OPEN TO READERS of pag (Ll I SELECT ANY BOOK First Principles OF AGRICULTURE. By 

AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS i Ue i) FROM THE Emmet S. Goff and D. D. Mayne. New 

FOR THREE WEEKS | ee LIST PRINTED BELOW York: American Book Company. Pp. | 
al 256. 

That farming is no haphazard industry | 
which may be learned by hand and without | ~ 
any real knowledge of basic information has 
long been apparent to those not engaged init. 
Most industries, certainly most important call- 
e © ings, demand special training for the obtain- 

The Best Combination of ] 906 ing of success. Schools of all sorts have been 


founded to supply this special knowledge, and 


ral 


THE BIGGEST BOOK AND MAGAZINE OFFER whole libraries of technical literature have 
wae : grown up around most of them. Until com- 
¢«JMake out a subscription order as printed below for The Metropolitan paratively recently the farmer has had _ his 


Magazine for one year and a Tabard Inn Library Membership and we will field wholly to himself. Before his stores of 


send you your own choice from the list below of any Tabard Inn Exchange- “practical”? knowledge the mere bookman 
able Book. That is the Magazine for a year and a New Book for $2.10. had no chance. His father, and his father 
The regular subscription price of the Magazine is $1.80. 


before him, in honorable perspective, had been 

= : tillers of the soil. Some of these very respect- 

able persons had grown rich in their honest 

FORM OF ORDER occupation; others had left valuable tracts of 

land to descendants who suddenly lost interest 

(TSG GOATS ET NET EVE sececeteeseene sasvencsescteceseaseees 1906. in farming when they found they could 
transmute their acres into dollars. 

That farming can be taught in schools and 
learned from books is an idea wholly new in 
agricultural industry; yet this is precisely what 
is being done to-day, and is exactly the course 
which will be followed more and more in the 
future. Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard puts 


1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Dear Sirs:—TI enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter my name for 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year beginning with the 
number, and send me by mail prepaid a new copy of the following Book 
ee ; the Book to be in a Tabard Inn Case and TO BE BEXCHANGE- 
ABLE FOREVER at any Tabard Inn Library in the United States. 


Nine an See the case extremely well in the valuable intro- 
a5 % duction he supplies to Messrs Goff and 
Full Address....... Mayne’s little book on “ First Principles of 


Agriculture.” He deplores the lack of ele- 
Make Your Book Selections from the Following List. AIl Late Books or New Editions mental knowledge, and cites s pointed Insta 
BAR CREO Ug DOOKIE CCUOUS EEO OWA CHAS MESS NO OY of a lecture on botany which contained no 
The Hcuse of Mirth. Edith Wharton . The Call of the Wild. London definite knowledge or information of any sort 


The Gambler. Mrs. Thurston . The Hon. Peter Stirling. Ford 


Hearts and /Nasie: Be reile Meee - The Kindred of the Wild. Roberts —information that would be of practical 
onquesto anaan. arkington : he Lon rm. 38. M. Gordenhire ° 
Fair Margaret. F. Marion Crawford AN Makeriof History. Capeninsin value to his hearers, knowledge that would 


The House of 1000 Candles. Nicholson . The Man onthe Box. MacGrath l L i 
The Wheel of Life. Ellen Glasgow S ihe PriconcronZendammllons help them in every-day affairs. 


The Westerners. Stewart Edward White | Rupert of Hentzau. Hope But, as the Governor tells us, the future 
In Old Bellaire. Mary Dillon . The Virginian. Owen Wister . . . . 
The Czar’s Spy. Wm. LeQueux " The Prospector. Ralph Connor promises better. In his own State, Wisconsin, 


NOTE.—THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE is taking front rank among the leading popular magazines Do teacher ISO allowed to graduate from 


of the county: No magazine phere a Detier list of contributors; none offers more beautiful illustra- the Normal Schools until he or she has taken 
ions; few, if any, offer articles of such wide popular interest. Look up any number on the news- . 7 
stand and judge for yourself. The Magazine may be sent to a different address from your own a course 1n elementary agriculture. The same 


if you wish. State has also established several County 
Training Schools, whose particular function 
Address: THE TABARD INN LIBRARY is to Mice the teachers of the country 
1611 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA |'| schools for the teaching of clea aa 
culture. County Agricultural Schools are in 
process of erection, schools which take the 
farm boy and give him instruction something 
like that given in the short course of the Agri- 
cultural College. In other words, a definite 
effort is now being made to reach the farm 
children at an early age, and force, as it were, 
the absorption of elementary agricultural ideas 
as soon as possible. 
As Governor Hoard says, with cruel tus 
most European countries are fifty years ahea 
and learn of the United States in these matters. The | 
reason is obvious. Farming in America is too 


the art of making easy: the land is too abundant, and if not so lj 


rich as it was, is rich enough for rough 


Ives BEST methods to yield results. That this condition 


is rapidly passing away has, of course, been 
CEM NSE obvious to keen observers for some years past; | 

but the necessity for a change is not widely 
felt as yet, and may only be realized when it 
STONE is too late to accomplish good results save at | 
exorbitant cost. 

Meanwhile we can not begin too soon, and 
hence the manifest value of the excellent little 
text-book on “ First Principles of Agriculture.” 
Prof. Goff died before it was completed, and 
the final responsibility for the final form of the 
book therefore remains with Principal Mayne. 

It is a book that speaks for itself. It is not a 
text-book of farming, but a text-book of agri- 
culture for young pupils in the rural schools. | 
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Brady Cement Stone Machine Co. 


425 North Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigan 
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HENDERSON’S GIANT 
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INVINCIBLE ASTERS. 


HE latest and highest achievements in China Asters, a 
race in every way. The plants are of very healthy, 
branching growth, about two feet high, producing, on lon 

stems, massive, peony-formed flowers of perfect form and faultles 
outline, and exceedingly double to the very centre. The flowers are 
the most beautifully formed of all large Asters, and of splendid 
substance, lasting long in perfection. These Asters are wonderfully 
prolific and continuous bloomers during the summer; grown 
masses in garden borders, or different colors grouped in beds thei 
decorative effect is unapproachable. When well grown the flowers 
of Henderson’s Invincible Asters average 3% inches across; 4-inch 
flowers are quite common, and if grown especially for cut flowers, 
the side branches pruned, allowing a plant to carry not over 8 or 10 
flowers, one flower to a stem, their size will then be enormous, 
measuring 4% and 5 inches across. These magnificent blossoms 
being eracefully poised on strong, well-leaved stems 15 to 18 inches 
long, resemble good-sized C hrysanthemums, and are 
cut flowers for vases and home decoration. 


uperio1 
robust 


unsurpassed as 


OUR NEW LEAFLET, ‘‘LATEST AND BEST METHODS OF 


free with every order for Aster Seed. It tells how to ¢ 
perfection in gardens and for cut flowers 


PRICE OF HENDERSON’S INVINCIBLE ASTER SEED: 


ROSE PINK, - WHITE, - - 
LAVENDER, - BLUES 
CRIMSON, - MIXED COLORS, 


To give Henderson’s Invincible Aster Seed the 
distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY 2 MPTY ENVELOPE 


COUNTS AS CASH 


To every purchaser who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, we will send each packet of the seed ordered enclosed in a coupon 
envelope, one of which, when emptied and returned will be accepted 
as a 15c. cash payment on every dollar’s worth purchased from our 
Catalogue. 

In addition we 


GROWING ASTERS 
row Asters to 


packet, 15c. 
packet, 15c. 
packet, 15c. 


15c¢c. 
15¢c. 
15c. 


packet, 
packet, 
packet, 


greatest possible 


will send free of charge 


HENDERSON’S 1906 CATALOGUE 
““EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN,” 


188 pages, beautifully illustrated from photographs, 
with much gardeniug information, 
seeds, plants, bulbs and garden 


35 and 37 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 


8 colored and 6 duotone plates, 
besides descriptions of everything that is best in 
accessories. 


DIANTHUS 


Perpetual Snow 


AX NEW, hardy Pink 

that excels all 

others. It forms a dense 

tuft of attractive, grass- 

like, glaucous, green 

leaves, from which are 

constantly thrown up, 

on slender, wiry stems, 

large, fringed, pure 

white flowers—richly 

clove-scented—from early spring until the ground freezes. If placed 

one foot apart the plants quickly cover the ground, and the flowers 

are produced in such great numbers as to present, at times, the ap- 

pearance of enveloping the plants in a white blanket. The flowers 

closely resemble fine, white Carnations, and are as sweetly fragrant. 

The plants are absolutely hardy, and from a few square feet devoted 

to them a lovely bouquet may be gathered every day for fully six 

months. Perpetual Snow is but one of a thousand varieties of beau- 

tiful flowers which are described and priced in my catalogue of Hardy 

Perennial Plants. Nothing for the cost will add so much cheer to the 

home grounds and make them attractive and interesting, from early 

spring until late in the fall, as Hardy Perennials; yielding, as they do, 

a wealth of flowers of an almost endless variety of form and color, not 

only during the year planted, but for many years—from a single 

planting. They supply flowers to brighten and embellish the dining 
table, the parlor and the sick-room, as well as the garden and lawn. 

Everybody should have them. They flourish in almost every soil, 


need but little care, and require no special knowledge to succeed 
with them. 


@ My catalogue of Hardy Perennial Plants is a profusely illustrated 
and beautifully printed book of fifty pages. Its descriptions are 
accurate, and it is replete with information of value to all who 
are interested in flowers. Mailed free for the asking. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey 


Ae HE TURNS NIGHT =D 


THE RADIANT 


ACETYLENE GENERATOR 


Talk No. 1 
JUST A WORD WITH REGARD TO 


IC RaninGc= YOUR eM SS 


With my Patent Diss« olving Process, you can have Artific 
By this process I have made AC etylene a practical commodity, i 
know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of ‘A ty 
practical uses, and have poi the problem of HEATING ‘and COOKING 
Acetylene. 

Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, 
riority over city gas or electricity. 

It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not or 
artificial light known, but also the cheapest. It is in daily use 
Cities, as well as in smaller towns, and country h« 

The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is 
in the home, and a child can operate it. 

The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or 1 
without any care or attention, according to the amount of light used 
machine installed. The Radiant only has this process. 

It is the SAFEST system of artificial ting 


and similar places purely as a matter of safety. 


ial Sun we t 


all over the land, owing 
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in many ot! th 
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known, is used in many 
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& General Meg 


If this interests you write for 
“ Acetylene for the Home,’ by Rush. Address. . 


6 Bemis Street “THE | N 


7\RADIANT\ 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO. ey 
CANANDAIGUA, N.Y., U.S.A. Ss 
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Building a Home 


is a pleasant occupation and there is great satisfaction when every- 


thing is complete. Correct hardware helps make the home com- 


plete. Look out yourself for the hardware and you will be proud 
of your new home. Hardware cost cuts a small figure in the total 
cost. For the dollars spent nothing adds so much to the appearance 
of a dwelling as well selected hardware. You must have hardware 


The beautiful kind— 


Sargent’s Artistic Hardware 
re 


increases the attractiveness of the home without great cost. Sar- 


of some kind. 


gent’s Hardware is well made and gives satisfaction. Sargent’s 


Easy Spring Locks stand the test of everyday use. So don’t spoil 


your well designed house by using poor hardware; use Sargent’s. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs, a copy of which will be sent free upon 


request, will help you make a selection. 


Sargent. @ Company 


156 Leonard Street, New York 


Makers of Artistic Hardware 
and Fine Locks 


“Old Hickory” 
Spindle Back Chair 


$1.75 | 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use ever 
sold at this remarkably low price. Will stand 
all sorts of weather. Solidly constructed of 
genuine white hickory with bark on. Seat 18 
inches long, 16 inches deep ; height 
over all, 40 inches. Price, $1.75, 


Any Wood Floor 


in any condition can 
be benéfited by the use of 


QI English 
Sivor Wax 


The Wax with a Guarantee 


Beautifies with a rich, subdued lustre which 
no other finish can produce, Will not show 
scratches; will not flake in cold or become 
sticky in hot weather. Inexpensive, easy to 
apply. Comes in one, two, four and eight 
pound cans, 50c. per lb. If you cannot get it 
from your local dealer, write to us. 

If you have never tried Old English Floor Wax and will for- 
ward us the name of your dealer, we will send you A LIBERAL 
SAMPLE FREE, all charges prepaid, Try it at home. 

Every Householder Should Read Our Book 
**Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors’’ 
It is an authority on the care of floors, woodwork and 


furniture, and will be mailed free with our question blank. 
This filled out will bring you an answer to your particular 
floor problems. We guarantee our finishes to give entire 


satisfaction when used as directed. 


A.S. BOYLE & CO., Dept. 0, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of Floor Wax in the world 


freight prepaid east of Mississippi 
River. 120 other styles of chairs, 
settees, tables, etc., 51.50 up. 

Be sure to get the ‘‘Old 
Hickory ” Furniture and 
see that our trade mark is 
on every piece. If your 
dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for 
new 48-page illustrated cata- 
logue and our Special Intro- 
ductory Offer—FREE. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 


153 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 


“The Original * Old Hickory’ Furniture 
Manufacturers.”* 


Style No. 24 


The Davis & 


a 


WATER THERMOSTAT 


Draft Controller /or 
Hot Water Heaters 


& 


Will save 25 per cent. of your coal bill. 


Will regulate the temperature of your whole 
house. 


Catalogue free upon request. 


Davis & Roesch Temperature Controlling Co., Newark,N.J. 


Simple, Durable, 


Accurate, Inexpensive 


The point of attack is elementary throughout, 
but small as the book is, it is crowded with 
helpful information from cover to cover, and 
undoubtedly awaits a career of fine usefulness. 
Much of the book is concerned with the 
vegetable products of the farm, but a number 
of chapters treat of the farm animals. The 
most important facts of agricultural theory 
are duly set forth and their practical applica- 
tions noted. Farm products and farm animals 
are treated in the same way. ‘The authors 
have not been able to divest themselves of 
of apparently writing down to the age and 
ignorance of their students, but apart from 
this the book appears to be one of unusual 
value, admirably adapted to its particular 


field. 


The Tree Book 


THE TreE Book. A Popular Guide to a 
Knowledge of the Trees of North Amer- 
ica, and Their Uses and Cultivation. By 
Julia Ellen Rogers. Pp. 20+589. Price, 
$4.00, net. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1905. 


The difficulty of condensing modern knowl- 
edge of the trees of North America within the 
limits of a single handbook which will give 
all the characteristics necessary to be known 
by any one desiring to familiarize himself with 
trees and to be able to identify them, is well 
exemplified in this book. Intended to enable 
the novice to identify trees, and to become ac- 
quainted with them, it is properly a book to 
be used in the fields and referred to at all 
times. It is, nevertheless, a volume of some 
size, and a book whose physical dimensions 
seems to be likely to diminish its usefulness. But 
it has obviously been found impossible to sum- 
marize tree literature within smaller limits, 
notwithstanding the fact that one or two chap- 
ters, such as those on the “Lumber Camp of 
To-day,” and “Wooden Paper,” seem some- 
what unnecessary. The book is, perhaps, 
obviously written down to the novice and the 
unlearned, but it is exactly these persons who 
most want and need the information it gives, 
and this lapse on the part of the author is 
not uncommon in books of this description. 

The author has undertaken to present in 
concise form all the knowledge that is neces- 
sary for the rapid and accurate identification 
of trees. This is accomplished by means of an 
ample text, in which the descriptions are very 
carefully and plainly stated, and includes such 
supplementary facts concerning the tree, its 
habits, its uses and its characteristics, as are 
necessary to a full acquaintance with it. 

The book is by far the most complete gen- 
eral manual on trees that has yet been pro- 
duced for popular use. There are few elemen- 
tary facts concerning trees that may not be 
found in its pages. It is a book that must 
greatly widen popular appreciation of trees, 
since its subject is presented in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner and has been particularly 
calculated to meet the needs of the novice in 
tree lore. ‘That these constitute the majority 
of persons, and that their needs have not al- 
ways been so well served as by theauthorof this 
volume, insures it the hearty welcome it very 
thoroughly deserves. 

The publishers have admirably performed 
their part by giving it a handsome dress. The 
sixteen colored plates, while not entirely suc- 
cessful, are well done and are extremely hand- 
some and useful. Nearly three hundred and 
fifty photographs of trees, parts of trees, leaves, 
bark, wood, sections, flowers and fruits are 
included in the black and white plates with 
which the text is numerously supplemented. 
Illustrations as a whole constitute the most 
valuable part of the book, since they include 
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FOR 1906 we catalogue over 160 distinct varieties of Dahlias, including Cactus, 
Decorative, Show, Fancy, Pompon, Collerette, Single, etc. Each one of this 
vast collection has been selected for its free and continuous flowering quaiities, 
perfection of form, purity of color, general excellence and adaptability to 
ordinary garden culture. Above is but one of our specialties, and with others 
is fully described in our Garden Book for 1906. A handsome book of 224 pages, 
with six colored plates of vegetables and flowers, and containing the most com- 
plete list of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc., ever offered. It will be sent free to all 
applicants who mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
—_— OF 
PRIZE WINNING POULTRY 


for 1906, in several beautiful colors, is 
larger thanever. Illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties of poultry, ducks, 
geese, pigeons, etc., and contains all 
kinds of information indispensable to 
poultry-keepers. Send 10c. for this 
noted book, 


B. H. GRIEDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Save Time and Make Money 
Town or 


Build at Cos Country 


W. H. A. HORSFALL, Architect 


18-20 EAST 42d ST. 
Tel. 2968-38th NEW YORK, N.Y. 
NO STOVE 


BURN AIR—IT’S CHEA LIKE IT! 


Consumes 395 Barrels of Air to one gallon of Kerosene. 
z>, Penny fuel, burns like gas, hottest fire, won’t explode, saves 
work and fuel bills. No coal, wood, dirt, ashes—no wick, 
= no valves, easy operated, handsome, durable. 
—S=> Grand heater for houses, office, store; no pipes 
or Hann ee also splendid cooker, baker 
43,000 Harrison Wickless, Valveless Oil-Gas 
and Air Burners sold one month. AGENTS 
WANTED—$40 WEEKLY. Greatest MONEY 
R. Guaranteed, all sizes, sentanywhere, 

$3 up. Write, FREE proposition, 30 day trial 
offer. Address World Mfg. Co., 121 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohic. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


q¢ We drill Artesian Wells for water supply for 
Cities, Towns, Manufacturing Plants and Coun- 
try Homes. We furnish and install Tanks and 
Towers, Wind-mills, Compressed Air, Steam, 
Electric and Hand Pumps to do the pumping. 

@ Many years’ experience. We are experts 


in our line. Write us, and our representative 
will call to see you. 


A. W. DRAKE DRILLING CO. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


~ =, 


The 


LATEST © BEST DESIGNS 
Quality the Highest J Honest Prices 


SEND FOR, CATALOGUE 


HORNET (“MANTEL CO. 


1112 to 1120 “Market St. 4 ST. LOUIS 


The Lovell 


Window Operating 
Device il 
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YOU can search the world ove 
not find a more charming tre 
we naturally feel a loyal 
such a posses ion. Its every 
grace, and when in bloom it 
spectacle of rare beauty. This is especially true of 
specimens and groups of them. It is fortunately a long-lived tree, i 
ing in picturesqueness each year, withstands almost 
soil, and most fortunately actually thrives under the 
gives it a peculiar value. 
Plant this beautiful native tree freely, asa specimen, in generou 
along the woodland border, skirt the driveways with it, in fact, u 
freely as nature sometimes does and equally charming result 


follow. 


well-devel: 


every exp 
hade of tree 


PRICES OF CORNUS FLORIDA 
Specimens, each » 10 feet, $3.00; per 10, $25.00 
ma i » 8 ie ZOO ve 15 00 
o 6 a MOO; bar : 8.00 
0 5 Ye Mets yee 6.00 


8 

6 tk 

Nice Plants, Sit 
“ “ ra 


Ou 1906 Catalo ue If gua/ity counts with you, you will be 
r § pleased with the stock we send out. Write 
for a copy of our newest catalogue. It lists about all the ‘ worth having’ 
kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, including a splendid collection of 
choice Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, 
specimen Bay-trees, Boxes, etc. It is yours for the asking. 


Roses, Lilies, 


The Elm City Nursery Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Visitors are always welcome at the Nursery 


‘SEDGWIGK'S BEST HOUSE PLANS 


A LARGE BOOK 


of 120 Original Designs of 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


Cost $350 to $5000, price $1.00 
Book of Residences, $5000 

to $20,000 $1.00 
Book of Stores > 50 cts 
Small Book of Houses 50 cts 
Portfolio of Churches FREE 


|| THISHANDSOME HOUSE 


Cost $1500 Complete Plans, $15 


CHAS, S, SEDGWICK, Arch’timneseasins 


The best opening apparatus on the 

market, and the only device that will 

operate, if desired, a line of sash 
500 feet long 


‘ 


Manufactured and Erected by 


The G. Drouvé Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


@ 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of 


Ta bP LUVAIUS” 
SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, 
snow, sleet or dust, without putty or cement 


Bridge arrangement for walking on 
the skylight without coming in contact 
with or danger of breaking the glass 
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ORCANIZATION CFKART 


[Accountina} { 


\ 


\SNevomeenne { 
{ 


Sct \- UPHOLSTERY 
. 


. /|] 
>— a. HH 
J /I| 
/| 
/ 


CARPENTRY 


= = FLOOR OoveRiNas ||} 
Toews 
SURNInUna SUPERINTENDENCE 
AMADED OLAS 
MARBLES 
mosaics 
LIDHTING FIXTURES 
overs pant! 


NOOOSON BROTHERS-OCONTRACT DEBIONERE 
7 Casy oeTw eTRaey, wEw vome 


The above diagram shows the organization of a 
firm whose business it 1s to select and supervise 
every phase of building work, from the original 
plans to the smallest detail of the furnishing and 
decoration. 


The contract under which this firm undertakes 
work offers the following advantages: 


1.—It provides for the selection of those men, methods and materials 
best qualified for the particular work contemplated: 

2 —It gives these men intelligent superintendence: 

3.—It guarantees a limit of expense : 

4.—It gives the owner the benefit of trade rates and shop costs : 

5.—It allows the owner the widest choice of selection, and thus permits 
the employment of all available local services: 

6.—It assumes responsibility to the owner for the work in its entirety and— 

7.—It relieves the owner of all technical detail and trouble, and thus enables 
him to devote his attention to his regular work. 


A copy of this building contract will be mailed 
on request. 


Hogegson Brothers 
Contracting Designers 


New York: 9 East Forty-Fourth Street 
New Haven: &/ Church Street 
Hartford: Connecticut Mutual Building 


KING MANTELS 


are distinguished for their elegance of design, beautiful finish and 
thorough workmanship. They are made not only to look well but 
to wear well. ‘They hold their good looks. Sold direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that are surprising, when quality is considered. You 
will get greatly added value by buying from 
us instead of through middlemen. 

Our little book, ‘“‘ Evidence,” is convincing, 
and will be SENT FREE if you state num- 
ber of mantel wanted. 

Our elegant 72-page catalogue (11x14 in.) 
of mantels, grates, tiles, etc., is the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever issued. This and 
our copyrighted supplement entitled ‘‘Colo- 
nial Beauties” both sent on receipt of 12 cents 
to pay actual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO., 634 GAY st., KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


material nowhere else so accessible in such 
convenient form. ‘That they would be value- 
less without the text is partly true, but both 
text and illustrations constitute a whole of 
remarkable value and interest. It is a book 
that can be warmly commended and which 
in adding to the tree knowledge of many 
people, which it is bound to do, must add 
greatly to the pleasure of its readers. It is 
easy to see that it is a book which is certain 
to become indispensable to every lover of 
Nature. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Emergency Case 


IRST aid to the injured stands a chance to 

be of even permanent advantage. Speedy 
treatment of a bite, scratch, sting, wrench, 
burn, laceration, contusion or break, if the 
directions and materials are at hand, makes it 
easier for the doctor if his care is needed. 
Means to this humane end are furnished by 
the U. S. Emergency Case Company, Utica, 
New York, in its metal air tight case, con- 
taining everything necessary in a cheap, ready 
and compact form. Immediacy is its chief 
importance. It is less inconvenient than many 
comparatively non-essential articles carried by 
sportsmen, tourists, and excursionists. It 
enables an amateur to do his unsurgical or un- 
medical best by quickly following instruc- 
tions for handling remedies. We believe that 
the case is intensely applicable to the needs of 


/ > ae 
‘S } US, Emergency { 


Cise Co.uicn 89 


Hand 
Book 


ACCIDENT EMERGENCY CASE. 


a people of a country like ours that is strangely 
prone to accidents. It may be shown that in 
the various classes of accidents there obtains 
here a more glaring percentage of casualties 
than abroad, and the recognition of this fact 
should bespeak an early consideration and 
large adoption of this perfect little receptacle. 
The twenty-nine articles are arranged or 
packed in such a manner that they can be in- 
stantly found. In pure, sterilized and anti- 
septic condition, are bandages, absorbent cot- 
ton, lint, dressing, capsules, adhesive plaster, 
ointments, arnica, aromatic spirits, tablets, 
pills, safety pins, scissors, forceps, etc. In- 
crease the case shown in the illustration of 
this notice, say eight times, and it will show 
about the correct dimensions. It represents 
the smaller of the two capacities manufactured 
and put into service by the above firm, and 
it is the standard size. “The other is the large 
case, mainly furnished for use in manufac- 
tories, mills and large industries where great 
numbers of workers are employed. It should 
be apparent that the least experienced hand 
may by the means gathered be able to admin- 
ister permanent treatment of simple hurts or 
the transitory relief to serious ones. It is 
very portable for the hand, valise, or trunk 
when traveling; it may hang on a small hook 
or nail, and occupies no very appreciable space 
in a camp, automobile, carriage, hotel, boat, 
car, home, or office. The firm’s address is 
No. 5 Weaver Building, Utica, New York, 


EE ee 
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TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name Sy-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your 
home or any building in which the closet is placed; it means free- 
dom from all those diseases which are usually traceable to noxious 
odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 

Sy-CLOo stands for more than mere flushing; it stands for a won- 
derful syphonic action of great power—an action which literally pulls 
the contents of the bowl into the drain, cleansing the non-reachable 
parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel witha water trap to an 
unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 


The Sy-CLo Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity 
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They get 

up in 

the 

night 

to eat 
Mackintosh’s 


| Toffee 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


IS AS SAFE TO EAT AS BREAD AND BUTTER 


and does as much good, yet is as more-ish’’ as Jam-tarts. 


This Old English Candy 


originated in Yorkshire, England, where ie immense factories 
supply the world, is without doubt the purest a id be tcandy made. 
Whatever you are, whether tinke -r, tai or. so r, sailor, rich 
man or poor man, eat MACKINTOSH’S TOF I E Es it will make 
you feel happy and do you goo od. 
Sold everywhere candy is sold, or you can send Ten Cents 
for the regular ten-cent package. 


JGHN MACKINTOSH, DEPT. 20, 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


impossible in an iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made 
of china—like the Sy-CLo. Hand-moulded of china all into one 
solid piece like a vase, the SY-CLO is without crack, joint or rough 
surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and 
out as a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the 
same material. 

The surface of the Sy-CLo Closet cannot chip off, is not affected 
by acid, water or wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron 
closet does. The SY-CLo is strong, simple, durable; it cannot get 
out of order and, with ordinary care, will last as long as the house 
in which it is placed. 

It costs but little more 

than the common closet, 

and when health and 

comfort are considered, 

it really costs less; in 

fact, your doctor pays 

the bill. Your plumber 

will tell you that Sy-CLo 

is absolutely the latest 

word in perfect sanitation. 
Send for booklet on 

“Household Health’— f& 

mailed free. © 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet W free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


F, Weber & Co. neavsnfsmes's Supptis 


Sole Agents for RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, 01's Pantographs, 
Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Drawing Boards, Tabies, Squares, Tri- 
angles, Etc., Engineers’ and Builders’ Transits, and Levels of Best Makes 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. III 


| 1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore 


maxe Concrete Building 
o Blocks 


Best, Fastest, Simplest, Cheapest 


MACHINE / 


No crackage or breakage 

No off-bearing 

No expensive iron pallets 

No cogs, gears, springs or levers 


Move the Machine, Not the Blocks ;t 


THE PETTYJOHN CO. . 
617 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MONON ROUTE ), 


Four Trains Dailp Two Trains Datly 


between Chicago, Indianapolis, between Chicago, Louisville and 
Cincinnati and the South, via West Baden and French Lick 
Monon Route and C. H. & D. Springs. 


Chicago to LaFayette Three Trains Chicago to LaFayette 


BRISTOL'S 


RECORDING THERMOMETER, 


Located within house, records on 
Jy a weekly chart outside tempera- 
Yff ture. Also, Bristol’s Recording 
Pressure Gauges, Volt, Ampere 
and Watt Meters. Over 100 differ- 
ent varieties, and guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 


THE BRISTOL CO.,Waterbury, Conn. 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains, Palace Sleeping 


and Compartment Cars on Night Trains. 


FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent CHAS. H. ROCKWELL 
Chicago Traffic Manager 
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Seeds 


EW businesses have more than rounded a 
century. To recognize this lengthened es- 
tablishment of a continuous enterprise is 

DID YOU RECEHI \ ] EB to grasp at once a broad fact in its prominent 

position. “This period has been passed by a 
representative house of the first order in the 
seed industry, J. M. Thorburn & Company, 

Our 1906 a firm of wholesale growers and exporters of 

current and world wide repute in its heavy 

distribution of goods in all directions and 
one long experienced in the requirements of 
interior and foreign trade. It received the 
gold medal at the Paris Exposition, 1900, the 
same highest award at the Pan-American, 
1g01, and the “Grand Prize,” at St. Louis 
in 1904. Grant Thorburn was the founder 
in 1802, and perhaps there is no better index 
of the evolution of the seedmen’s interest than 

a comparison of the early catalogues with 

the one just published, in which are repro- 

duced several photographs of the old issues of 
this company. The present number, the one- 
hundred-and-fifth annual, is profusely illus- 


trated, contains 144 pages, covers about six 
C ALEND AR ? hundred items and may claim to be the most 
e beautiful seed annual ever issued by this firm. 


It contains expert cultural directions in refer- 
ence to all kinds of garden, vegetable, shrub, 
hedge and tree seeds, lawns and lawn grass, 


We have sent out hundreds of them—but it is very pos- bulbs, roots and plants, medicinal herbs and 
sible your name is not on our list. If this is the case, and you — ff | @ complete assortment of kitchen-garden seeds 
OMe eee ict | | for private families. It tells all about its stock 
wou MIE VEO ave one, write us On your usiness letterneac of horticultural implements and garden requi- 
and we will gladly forward one, and also see that future adver- sites, including all the latest scientific devices 
tising issued by us reaches vou. and mechanical apparatus; illustrates flowers, 
& - c cereals, vegetables, grasses, _ cultivators, 

We want the name of every person interested in any way in such products # | mowers, sprinklers, pumps, syringes, pots, 

as we make, and every person who has any need for these products should be tubs, sprayers and harrows. It gives a list of 


horticultural books for sale, expounds the uses 
and qualities of fertilizers, insecticides and 
plant remedies and devotes several pages to 


especially interested in those made by us. 
Our MF Roofing Tin, Apollo Galvanized Sheets and Formed Roofing 


materials cannot be excelled, and we want you to know about them. the potato, the improvement of which has 
Write to-day for the Calendar—our supply is rapidly diminishing. Address been a pet hobby of this firm, the introduction 

our Advertising Department. of new varieties costing a great deal of money, 
time, and patience. It is just thirty years 

since the appearance of Thorburn’s White 

AMERICAN s | Peach Blow, a variety which, in its way, rep- 

SHEET © TIN PLATE m | resented the highest achievement in the im- 


provement of this staple article of food. Since 
COMPANY then the furrow of progress is marked step by 
FRICK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. step by new productions. Late Rose, Beauty 
of Hebron, White Elephant, Thorburn, and 
Rural New Yorker were developed, till in 
1894 came the world famous Carman No. 1 
and Carman No. 3, both unsurpassed as main 
crop potatoes in cultivation to-day. Last year 
ee 7 mS another distinct advance step was made with 
BALL-BEARING its Noroton Beauty, a lineal descendant of 

ms ; Z speiee : 
ALA S h Pp lI the famous Peach Blow, being a seedling from 
Grand Rapids STEEL as U eys a seedling of that variety, and it proved a 


great success, receiving high praise from ex- 


pcan ja i are sold direct to Builders, perts for its productiveness and early matur- 
NING NO : lities. Address No. 36 Cortland 
Contractors and Mills at prices Ings Qualities; Less Os ortianat 
under the common, ordinary Street, New York, N. Y. 
goods. : 
@ If you make ten or ten thou- CO I I AGE DESIGNS 
sand window frames, we can WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS 
save you money and give you a : 
) : aaa No. 1. Coftage Designs 
superior sash pulley. We are ‘Twenty-five designs, ranging in cost from 
the largest sash pulley makers tn N _ eG 
corde We, shipidirecmmon o. 2. Low Cost Houses. ; 
the world Rast. ee Upward of twenty-five selected designs, 
through dealers and jobbers originally costing from $750 to $2,500 
everywhere. No. 3. Modern Dwellings ’ 
= : Twenty designs, at costs ranging from 
@ Write for catalogue and free samples and prices on half-gross, gross, barrel or any $2,000 to $5,000 
quantity. Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. No. 4. Suburban Homes 


Twenty selected designs, ranging in cost 


GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO. om sb 0 ap 


One Dollar Gach, Postpaid. Sold Separately 
Munn & Co.,361 Broadway, NewYork 


17 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan | 
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Write for 
Catalogue ““H’”’ 
at once 


cement is due largely to the degree of perfection attained 


by Block Machines. 


@ The inventive mind is continually devising improvements, 
but nothing yet has been produced to equal our Automatic 
Block Machine. 

@ The simplicity and reliability of mechanism makes it practical 
and speedy, and blocks can be cheaply moulded into the most 
elaborate designs conceived by the most fastidious. 

@ Recognizing the demand for a more dense and perfect face, 
our machine was especially designed to produce same, and is 
made to mould the block face-down. 


} \HE wonderful development in the manipulation of 


@ It possesses all the essential features requisite to success, and 
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m Observatory Bee Hive 


q¢ One of the best educators for beginners 
in Bee Keeping is the Observatory Hive 


Books are good, but what you read is easily forgotten, 
and nothing will impress facts upon your mind as 
readily as witnessing them. 

We manufacture the most complete line of bee-keepers’ 
supplies in the world. 

Write for catalog and four little bee books—All Free 


the information gained in our catalogue will interest you. 


Automatic Building Block Machine Co. 


124 LIBERTY STREET, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


A. I. ROOT CO. Main Office, Medina, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
New York City, 44 Vesey Street Philadelphia, 10 Vine Street 
Chicago, 144 E. Erie Street Washington, D.C., 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


Morgan s ete 
Veneered Doors |») 


We show two cuts of doors from 


OUR NEW SERIES OF 


Craftsman 
Doors 


These are no more beautiful than the other 

numbers of the series. Why buy ordinary pine 

doors when you can buy our Beautiful Hard- 

wood Weneered Doors for about the same 

prices? We want every architect and every 

person who is contemplating the erection of a 
home to become familiar with 


Hlorgan’s “Perfect Door” 


Send for our 64-page catalog of veneered 
doors. FREE FOR THE ASKING 


& 

MORGAN COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT A OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Distributors 


MORGAN SASH AND DOOR COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


MORGAN COMPANY M_D 
Baltimore, Md. i 
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This Steel Vertical File 


is for YOUR office. 


This is a special proposition of great 
value to you. You must have a letter 
file in your office. Wood burns, sticks. 
shrinks, warps; Steel lasts forever. 


Capacity, 20,000 Letters 
Standard Size, 10x12 inches 


This size is sufficient for any ordinary 
office. When you need more. add them 
in units. The drawers are fitted with 
suspension slides and every bit of room is 
available. 


Size, 53 inches high; 14% inches 
wide ; 24 inches deep. 


Your Store Room Made of Special 


Annealed Steel 
How Does It Look ? 


If it’s old and dingy let us suggest a 
suitable steel ceiling for it. 


We can make your store room artistic 

and inviting. Give us the exact meas- 

urements and we'll serve you promptly. ij 
Catalogue sent on application, showing Finish: Maroon Enamel, Polished 


store room designs in detail. Write for Brass Irimmings, Cases Gold Striped 
a copy. 

me 5 - : Delivered free anywhere east of the 

Mention American Homes and Gardens. Rockies. Supplies not included. Write 


for our Catalogue. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 


Canton, Ohio THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, 0. 


A. H. & G. 10-5. A. H. & G.10-5. 


By utilizing our Koll’s Patent Lock Joint in the 


construction of the wooden pedestals furnished by us, 
we are enabled to offer this most attractive feature of 
the formal garden at a price that places them within 
the reach of all. 

A special booklet showing a number of designs of 
pedestals, pergolas, etc., with prices, will be sent free 
upon request. Ask for Circular ‘‘A-26.’” 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


MOUNT VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 


New York Office: 1123 Broadway 
Western Factory: Henry Sanders Co., Chicago, III. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOLL'S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
For Pergolas, Porches, or Interior Use 


The “Globe” Ventilator 


In GALVANIZED IRON, BRASS and COPPER 
Also with GLASS TOPS for SKYLIGHT 


@ Simple, Symmetrical, Storm-proof, Effective. For perfectly 

u ventilating buildings of every character. Send for Model and 

ea Pamphlet. Smoky Chimneys Cured. ‘Globe Ventilated 
a Ridging.”’ 

PATENTED 

AND 

TRADEMARKED 


Se el 


_———"S 


Manufactured by 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 


and wants it to be as beautiful, comfort- 

EVERYONE WANTS A HOME, able, well planned and well built as 
can be had for the money. Such houses I show in my Books of Designs, or make 
specially to your order and satisfaction. I have been called a Mind Reader in this line. 

A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS. Ready in March Price by mail, $2 

NEW PICTURESQUE COTTAGES, containing original and beautiful designs for 
Suburban Homes, from $2,800 to 86,000. Price by mail, $1.00. 

PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTAGES, Vol. 1/1. Designs for Stone, Shingle and 
Rustic Summer Cottages and Bungalows. Price by mail, $1.00. 

For Complete, Clear Drawings and Definite Specifications, Original and Artistic 
Interior and Exterior Effects, Buy My Plans. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, Room 14, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW BUILDING PATENTS 
Bricks, Tiles and Artificial Stone 


VirriFieD Brick, TiLe, ete. R. Bag- 

galey, Pittsburg, Pa. January 16. 810,022 
CONCRETE BUILDING BLock. W. A. 

Haller, New Orleans, La. January 


BBY Hh calles ts cata toire, Seto AR Oe 810,748 
Carpentry 
Door. N. P. Sjobring, Jamestown, 
N.Y. Janvary 2:es ee eee 809,145 


WInpbow SasH. Edbrooke & Lind- 
quist, Chicago, Ill. January 9... 809,609 
Winpvow SasH. J. H. Shepherd, 


Huron, Ohio. January 16 ...... 809,990 
Door. J. D. Dobelman, Chicago, Ill. 
January .30°.77.26- ee eee 810,923 
Construction 


BRACING FOR VAULT LIGHTS, FLOoRS, 
ETC. .J. Jacobs, New York, N. Y. 
January 2) ...006.0.08 .062 nee 808,660 
SHEET Metrat BuILpDING StTRUC- 
TURE. ‘T. Lee, Home City, Ohio. 


January 2... 6. .00s2¢. eee 808,664 
METALLIC STUDDING. F. Vose, Chi- 
cago, Ill. January, 2) Soe. See 808,789 


INTERIOR CONCRETE STRUCTURAL 

Work. F. C. Caine, Cleveland, 

Ohio: January. 24,22 ose eee 809,090 
DISMOUNTABLE BuILpING. J. Aradi, 

Prakfalu, Austria. January 2.... 809,163 
METALLIC Watt Crosers DaeEe 

Watts, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. Jan- 

Way: 9.68 ie bss cone 809,592 
REINFORCING DEVICE FOR CONCRETE 

STRUCTURES.. A. S. Pierson, Mor- 

ristown, N. J. January 16...... 810,220 
INTERIOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

W. D. Mann, Chicago, Ill. Jan- 

WALI. 2.6, occ an0-s seers eee 810,291 
MetaL Cup ror UnitTING METAL 

Beams. H. A. Streeter, Chicago, 


Il. January 23-4... ee eee 810,819 
Winpow Frame. H. C. Smith, Bos- 

ton; Mass; January 23)... oe 810,887 
STAIR STRUCTURE. M. Plotkin, New 

York, N.Y, January 3027 sss 811,436 
Froor Structure. J. Erath, Stras- 

burg, Germany. January 30..... 811,491 

Elevators 


SAFETY DeEvICE FOR ELEvaTors. I. 

B. Ritter, Philadelphia, Pa. Jan- 

MATY 2, 6s Sosa se Soe a 809,076 
SAFETY Device FoR ELEvAToRS. J. 

R. Conley, Oakland, Kan.  Jan- 

Uary 9.44 24.02 0.4 2 ee eee 809,285 
SAFETY DeEvICE FOR ELEvVATorS. F. 

S. Payne, Boston, Mass. January 

Oak Jahns Cea eee eee 809,320 
ELEVATOR CaceE Door OPENER. 

Murray & Murray, Washington, 

DC. January 16 3... eee 810,169 
SAFETY BRAKE FOR ELEvATorR. B. 

S. Bowman, Millersburg, Pa. Jan- 

Wary 1O:. es hss os oe 810,256 
AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR GaTE. P. F. 

Blim, Chicago, Ill. January 23.. 810,839 
Evevator. H. 8S. MacKaye, Yonkers, 

Nz Ys January. 30) 4o2c-eeseeer 811,513 


Fireproofing and Fire Extinguishment 


Fire ReEsIsTING CABINET. W. V. 

Dick, Columbus, Ohio. January 9. 809,497 
FrrepRooF WINbow. S. H. Pomeroy, 

New York, N. Y. January 23... 810,465 
Automatic FirE Winpow. Yunker 

& Schwing, Newark, N. J. Jan- 

lary 23... Ryd tact eee eee 810,595 
Frreproor Metat WInpow. R. C. 

Lieb, Chattanooga, Tenn. January 

30. Wicca Bocce Oalekee eeeeee 811,072 
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J). © give meaning and 
== beauty to landscapes, 
to plant each tree and 
shrub for a reason, and to 
develop grounds artist- 
-ically is the aim of our 
landscape department. 
We succeed in bringing out 
the best characteristics of 
the individual plants and 
their arrangement because 
our nursery Contains just that 


3k rf 


A Concrete House, Woodmere, Ae: i NEY: 


( m materia has become the recognized building 


material where strength, durability and san- 
itary conditions are demanded. Our new book 


‘Concrete Construction About the Home and On the Farm”’ 


quality ofmaterial required 
to do itwell.-Nowis the timeto 
send a sketch ofyour grounds. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO. 


has just been received from the printers. It con- 
tains photographs, descriptions, specifications and sec- 
tional drawings for many of the smaller structures 
that can be built without the aid of skilled labor by 
the suburbanite or farmer; also much general infor- 


mation and many valuable hints to small contractors 
and prospective builders. A copy of this book will 
be sent upon receipt of five cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Department No. 10 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


QUEENS, LONG ISLAND,N.Y. 


@ Americans are now building more beautiful houses and 
are decorating and furnishing them with greater care 
and in better taste than ever before. 


@ The most potent single influence working for higher 
standards in architecture and decoration 1s 


The Architectural Record 


Q If you are interested in building a building of any sort, 
you will be interested in The Architectural Record. 


Send for a sample copy—free 


iieewkenl the rPURAL RECORD COMPANY 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York 


i) 
| 
iS) 
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Hardware 
Lock FoR SAsHES. C. B. Conant, 


ARTISTIC HOMES Lock ano Lares Maca. 1 


G. Voight, New Britain, Conn. 


January (90 24,0.38 2 one eee 809,342 
ARTISTIC Winpow Lock.  Etzenhouser & 
HOMES Morss, San Jose, Cal. January 16. 810,045 


SasH Lock. C. M. Evans, Car- 
michaels, Pa. January 16 .<...-. 810,110 
Door CHECK AND CLosER. W. K 
Henry, New Britain, Conn. Jan- 
UAL 23a sic chootne hoo eee 810,411 
SASH Lock AND Fastener. F. M. 
Straube, Boulder, Col. January 23 810,440 
Window ATTACHMENT. C. H 


A DOLLAR BOOK 

OF MODERATE COST 
HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Printed on the best cf 
paper in 

Edition de Luxe. 


ee) SSE 
“AEP. Aoisttk 


—ra_/ | eo any one intending to Faulkner, Somerville, Mass. Jan 

build should purchase WaTy 22° bob ee 810,735 
this new cdition of COMBINED SASH BALANCE AND Lock. 
ievonteverintend J. H. Corcoran, Kenosha, Wiis. 

to build, send for the ARTISTIC Janwary 3005. osc: eeese eee 811,382 
above $1.00 book to-day. HOMES Winpow SasH Hotper. E. A. 


Hyde, Villisca, Iowa. January 30 811,402 


Heating and Ventilation 


Arr Stop For Winpows.. Davis & 

Samelius, Chicago, Ill. January 2. 808,640 
WInNbDow VENTILATOR. A. A. Ste- 

phens, Bellaire, Ohio. January 2. 809,228 
Air Heatinc System. JT. S. Lam- 

son, Washington, D. C. January 9 809,306 
Raprator. W. H. Wyant, Tabor, 

lowa... Januaty 9)....- sce eee 809,486 
WINbDow VENTILATOR. George W. 

Frohlich, Chicago, Ill. January 9. . 809,500 
Heater. J. L. Klemme, Quincy, Ill. 

January 9. 2...2 7. esses eee 809,507 


Miscellaneous 


SKYLIGHT. J. Degenhardt, Berlin, 


HIGH-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL WORK. : pie eee ee Pee 12,432 
CAFFOLD NAIL. . E.. Springer 
al F R B F R T C CH I V E R S Chicago; Ill.” January-9 -3seeeee 809,402 
S Plumbing 
Cas | Faucet. F. A. Dunham, Brockton, 
127-7th STREET CON SULTING ST. LOUIS Mass. January 2 ¢2=- tes 808,910 


WatTeR CuoseTr. C. H. Rollins, 


Watertown, Mass. January 2... 809,222 
A R C ii | a E Cc T Bastin Cock. P. Mueller, Decatur, 
Ill. January 9 809,720 
AUTOMATIC VALVE FOR WATER 
Criosets. J. C. McCarl, Weston, 
W.Va January. 9 sc. a eee 809,722 
CoMBINED FITTING FOR CLOSETS AND 
Sinks. J. L. Fruin, New York, 
N.Y. January, 16... ac ose eee 809,938 
WATER CLosET FLusH Pirr. C. H. 
Moore, New York, N. Y. Jan- 


VDOGOVYYOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
Wh ood Mantel ® 
at a goo ante Y 
Wy) 

Wy) 


3 UaTy IG. 2. ve dees < eeeree e 810,070 
for DEN, Library, Basin Cock. P. Mueller, Decatur, 
or where old Mission Ill. -January 26 .. 2.22 3aeeeee 810,168 


style is wanted. FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR OUTDOOR 
: : WatTeER Cuiosets. W. U. Griffiths, 
q Simple but effective. ® Philadelphia, Pa. January 30 ... 810,936 
Rough surface tile, ° Water CtoseT. Frank Schuh, Al- 
6x12 inches. Best in W) bany, N. Y. January 30 .....-. 811,444 
O 


dull finish green. Tools 


If you don't like Sprrir Lever. J. A. McCain, At- 
this, we have others. lanta, Ga. JJanuarny2) <p eee 808,862 
WEATHER Bearp Gace. L. C. An- 
derson, Indianapolis, Ind. January 
Pn tages hast aii 5.0 5 810,246 
Gace FoR Usk oF CARPENTERS AND 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@® Jorners IN Fitrtinc Doors. J. A. 
@ 
@ 
@ 


comm & 


The Hartford 


No. 21. 5 ft. highs 5 ft. 6 in. wide Faience Ca Johnson, Chicago, Ill. January 23 810,489 
ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE TILE i: SHINGLING HaTcHET. R. B. Alli- 
FAIENCE & MANTELS HARTFORD, CONN. son, Topeka, Kan. January 23... 810,597 


SHINGLE FasTENING Devicr. M. 
M. Schuller, Chicago, Il.  Jan- 
WALY 30) cits we hie eek 811,445 


92899399 


ODODODODDDDDDDODODOOODOOD 


ee 
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NEW -, 
VEGETABLE 
WONDER 


A Sensational 
Discovery 


Silver King Hardy Celery 


Scropsinone season. First eror early in 

May. Root hardy, everlasting. Multiplies 

rapidly like asparagus. Guaranteed as 

represented. Agents make $5 to $20 a day. 

THE GREENING NURSERY COMPANY 
9 Maple St., Monroe, Michigan. 


Wheelock Trellis 
Flower-bed Guard 


Lawn Fence 


Low in price, made by a new 
method. Details with pictures 
and specifications sent FREE. 


Send for Catalogue 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


72 Hammond St., Worcester, Mass. 


dyprape te OO er 

TOU weeeee 
METAL SHINGLES 
Architects and Builders:—Jack Frost is here! 
It’s a good time to call your prospective cus- 


tomer’s attention to the expansion and con- 
traction feature of Cortright Shingles. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia and Chicago 


Pound Wolumes 


American 


Homes and G ardens 


q iB response 
{ to many re- 

4) quests of both new 
SA MERICAN- fie = and old subscribers 


HOMES - AND} we have caused a 
- GARDENS © . beautiful design to 


be prepared and 
expensive _ register 
dies cut so as to 
produce a most ar- 
tistic cover. The 
beautiful green 
cloth is most sub- 
stantial, and the 
book is sewn by 
hand to give the 
necessary strength for so heavy a volume. The 
decoration of the cover is unique. There are five 
colors of imported composition leaf and inks, artis- 
tically blended. It is hardly possible to give an 
idea of this beautiful cover. The top edges of the 
book are gilded. This volume makes an appro- 
priate present for any season of the year. Price, 
prepaid to any address in the United States o1 
Canada, is $3.50. 

@ For those who have the first six numbers we 
have prepared a limited number of cases whicl 
are identical with those used on the bound vol- 
umes. Any bookbinder can sew and case in the 
book for a moderate price. We send this case 
Strongly packed for $1.50. 


Flunn & Co., Publishers 


Scientific American Office, 361 Broadway, New York 


=> S designers and makers of cy \ 
G Pop we respectfully solicit from SUN-] LAI S 
‘GZ you a request for our booklet of * alias 
VF SUN-DIAL INFORMATION, which we shall be glad to send gratis to 
Ga’ those considering the purchase of one It were iperflu to { { 
f no garden and few lawns are wholly satisfactor 


, 
of that which lets others tell of storm and showers and only « 
your sunny hours, the SUN-DIAL 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & COMPANY 


Makers of Garden Furniture 778 Woman's Temple 
and High-Class Monuments CHICAGO, ILL. 


of SK 


You insist upon the best food, 

so you must be interested in know- 

ing all about the best and only sanitary 

refrigerator in the world. Getthe Book. 

Think of a refrigerator with every Square 

inch of its interior lined with heavy, non- 

transparent glass. Nota crack, crevice or par- 

ticle of absorbent material to collect impurity or 

develop odors. A refrigerator with ice and provis- 

ion chambers as sanitary and as easily cleaned as a 

glass bowl. There is only one such refrigerator in the 
world to-day. That is the Opal Refrigerator. Get the Book. 

Lined throughout with heavy ( Jpal Glass. Absolutely non- 

absorbent. Will never crack, unaffected by acid, naturally 

colder than other materials and practically é\ erlasting. Gal- 

vanized steel ice rack removable for cleaning. Top, base, 

walls and doors insulated with one inch wall of Compressed 

Block Granite, two courses of insulating fibre, and one inch 

dead air space. The most perfect insulation possible. 25 per 

cent. saving in ice guaranteed. 

Opal Refrigerators are made with either Opal exterior or oak 

case. Write for the Book and detailed descriptions. State 

pirpose for which refrigerator is wanted and special informa- 

tion will be furnished on style desired. 

EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Dept. C, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Gardening 
As a Pastime 


There is a new and better way of garden planting and 
cultivation that makes gardening a pleasureable pas- 
time by leaving out the tiresome part of the work. Get 
our New Iron Age Book and learn how much better 
this new way is and what an advantage the home 
gardener has in 


IRON AGE incicnen 


The No. 6 Tool shown entirely does away with the tire- 
some work of opening the ground, dropping the seed by 
hand and then coyeringit. Allis done at a single opera- 
tion by this tool. Can be changed in a moment to hoe, Py “ Vevey 43 se je 

rake, plow; to cultivate deep or shal- Iie MOStMmocernyrveater made 

low; to perform any desired garden 

. work,andal: ataneasy walking gait. 
No. 6 \ \. Our New Iron Age Book describes 
Iron Age YK \ this wonderful tool and others, 
Double and . \ and gives many valuablegarden 

: N hints. Sent free on application. 


Hoe, Hunt AY . BATEMAN The “THATCHER” TUBULAR 
and Drill a © . CO. Furnace is distinctly known as 
; the Finest development in Heater 

construction. It guarantees 

healthfully warmed air—vwith the 

greatest possible economy in fuel 


May we send you our illusttr 
booklet — ‘*‘ Homes of Comfort 


JUST PUBLISHED ||| ppatcher Furnace Co. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Boy 


By A. RussELtt Bonp 


Nos. 110-112-114-116 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


Details of Building 
Construction 


2s with introductory text 


12mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations 
Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE, 


Sf suggesting a large number of diversions which, aside from 

affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative 
spirit. Complete practical instructions are given for building the 
various articles. The book contains a large number of miscella- 
neous devices, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


MUNN & COMPANY 


Publishers of *“Scientific American” 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


A collection of 33 plates of scale d 
By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 


Assistant Professor, College of Architecture, Cornell University 


i 


This book is 10 by 12% inches in size, and Zz 00 
ith. PRICE, 


substantially bound in clot 
FOR SALE BY 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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“Payment Conditional Upon Success’’ 


Smoky Fireplaces Cooking Odors 


REMEDIED 


PREVENTED 


‘TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in dealing with the above trouble. HE WHITLEY SYSTEM OF KITCHEN VENTILATION will prevent 


Thoroughly trained workmen employed. the kitchen odors 


from permeating the premises. Designed and 


In most cases work can be done without defacing decorated walls and installed to meet individual requirements. Suitable for fine residences, 
with little inconvenience to the household. hotels, clubs, institutions, etc. 


Examinations and estimates without charge within 500 miles of New York 
Contracts entered into with the understanding that the charges are for results 


The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N.J. Union League Club, New York Morris K. Jesup 
W. A. Slater, Washington, D.C. Hon. Whitelaw Reid Henry Clews 

Mrs. John Hay, Washington, D.C. Hon. Joseph H. Choate Joseph Pulitzer 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. J. Pierpont Morgan R. Fulton Cutting 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. U. 8. Government for :— 
Senator Aldrich, Providence, R. I. Col. John J. Astor White House, Washington, D.C. 
Clement B. Newbold, Jenkintown, Pa. George J. Gould U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


University Club, New York 


McKim, Mead & White 
Carrere & Hastings 
Hunt & Hunt 

C. P. H. Gilbert 
Ernest Flagg 
Woodruff Leeming 
Howells & Stokes 
Schickel & Ditmars 


ARCHITECTS 


JOHN WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


215, FULTON: STREET | BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in close practical touch with large and small estates in all 


parts of the conntry enables us to offer to every owner of 
grounds and gardens our special help in designs and suggestions for the improvement of such, and with great economy and saving. 
We study to meet the individual requirements of each 
place, and supply both plans and material in the most 
economical manner. 


‘| Our practical suggestions enable you to plant any other portion 
of your place, with a great saving, and we ask you to write us and 
we will help you. 


© 


We send men of experience at any time, at nominal rates, to 
advise upon every leading question of landseape work. Formal 
and old-fashioned gardens and every feature of landscape work we 
give close and careful attention to. We refer to many hundreds of 
private properties in all parts of the United States. 


© : , are 

Our nurseries are among the largest in the United States, and we 
ask but one reasonable profit, We offer every known hardy 
form of 


TREES, SHRUBS, RHODODENDRONS, 
EVERGREENS, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
VINES, DAHLIAS, BULBS, ETC. 


at prices which will attract your close attention. If you have any 
problem to solve, we are willing to assist, and will be glad to have 
you write us. 


Write us, and see our Catalogues. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 155 Milk Street, Cor. Broad, 

Si 

‘ yh 18 | 

 D.&C. 

Roses 
$1.00 


~ Fornearly titty years we have 
made Rose growing a spe- 
cialty. With seventy green- 
houses and a stock of over one 
million plants, we may fairly 
claim to be the Leading Rose 
Growers of America. Once a 
ear we make this special offer of 
ur Great Trinl Collection of 18 
D. & ©. Roses for 41.00. Sent by 
mail postpaid any where in the United 
States. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Kach variety labeled. 
Superb, strong, hardy ever-blooming 
kinds; no two alike. All on their own 
roots. Will bloom continuously this 
year. The collection includes the famous 
Baby Rambler Rose that blooms every 
day in the year; Keystone, the only 
hardy ever-blooming llow Climbing 
Rose; also Pink Mu n Cochet, the 
queen of all pink garden Roses. Orders 
booked for delivery when directed. 
If you mention this magazine when 
] ordering, we will send you a return 
check for 25 cents which we will accept as cash 
ina future order. Free to all who ask for it, 
whether ordering the above collection or not, 
the 87th annual edition of Our New Guide to Rose 
Culture for 1906—the Leading Rose Catalogue of 
America. 116 pages. Tells how to grow and describes 
our famous Roses and all other flowers worth grow- 
ing. Offers at lowest prices a complete list of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds. 


-... THE DINGEE & }CONARE CO., West Grove, Pa, 
ey 70 Greenhouses. Established 1850. 


Me 


The Life Saving 


Fire Escape 


q A Collapsible Steel Ladder tested to 
sustain a weight of 1,500 pounds. Packed 
compactly inside a handsome window 
seat out of the way and out of sight. Can 
be brought into zvs/ant use. Extremely 
Simple, wonderfully Convenient, abso- 
lutely Safe. Enables the strong to rescue 
the weak. It is just what its name signi- 
fies—a reliable Life Saving Fire Escape 
for Homes, Dormitories, Apartment 
Houses, Hotels, Factories, etc. We 
want to tell you more about it. 


Write for our free booklet. 


Life Saving Fire Escape Co., '%é,¥pmen Sie! 


FINELY POLISHED PLAIN OR 
=f oonven escassmnocacnesvoare ORNAMENTAL 
Vi) | POLO pera o iaruarerneONN THICK OR THIN 
VA BAD am Nl AIAIALAA ALA shit ee ee healthful 

ORNAMENTAL FENCE picissimtats 
Cleverly combining Grace, Strength, and Durability. Blocks cari tn leading ten. 
Moderate in cost. Sold direct to you. Prices and Pattern Catalog 


Catalogue Free. 


Box 347 KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Ind. THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mfrs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


E 


For the Protection and 


Adornment of Lawns, Schools, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Cemetery Lots and pub- 
lic and private places generally, no fence can 
compare with the Hartman Steel Picket Fence 


ae ADIT " 
=o Ursa | 


Se f 


for beauty and durability. The first fence we made 
was put up sixteen years ago and is in as good con- 
dition now as the day it was erected. The Hartman 
Fence protects and adorns a lawn without conceal- 
ingit. It can be erected upon uneven as well as 
level surfaces—on stone walls or wooden bases as 
wellasin the ground. No mechanical skill is required 
to erect it. All first-class dealers handle the Hartman 
Steel Picket Fence. _ If yours doesn’t, write for illus- 


trated catalogue and prices to 


GLEN MFG. CO., 148 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


A HAMMOCK THAT’S RIGHT 


The only hammock made that combines quality, 
durability and beauty with comfort. Can be used 
indoors or out. For further particulars write 


QUEEN HAMMOCK CO., Rtiamazoo, Mich. U.S.A. 


wa 


ea,0UR CATALOCUE 


opens with a triumphant arch 
made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE, 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON 


Marblehead, Mass. 


4G 
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NG eg) 30 Roses | 
pe for $1. 00 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
ALL GUARANTEED TO GROW 


Here are some of the varieties included in this offer 


Baby Rambler Philadelphia Rambler 
The perpetual ever-blooming The be irdy ( ( 
Dwarf Crimson Rambler. Blooms ng Re b 
Outside all summer and inside all win eal 1 ( 
ter, in fact, is never without flowers The flowers are 
> ] t 


The individual flowers and trusses 
larger and of a brighter crimson tl 
those of She Crinisan Rambler Har dy 
asan oak. Strong plants, 20c. each ; 
large 2-year old plants sent in bud and 


bloom, 40c. 


WITTEKIND’S ‘‘GUIDE 
TO HOME BUILDERS” 


is a large portfolio containing handsome illustrations of exteriors, 
description, floor plans, estimate cost, etc., of 47 designs for artistic 
modern homes in frame, brick, cement and hollow concrete block 


la 

Keystone 

The only hardy 

low climbing rose. Flowers deep lem 
on yellow, with delicious fragrance. 1 

A free-grower, attaining a height of mensity of size, rich color, « 


ver-blooming yel- 


j 
| construction. Invaluable for home builders. Size 712 x 11, printed See rAT AN eer meeue OF _ tensity, Of size, vik color, 
on fine plate paper, with portfolio holder. Every plan original, artistic hardy. Strong plants, 15c.each; large surpassed. Strong plants, 25c. ea 
| Z ; : a 2-year old plants, 50c. each. -year old plants, 60c. « 
| and practical. Can actually be built at estimated cost given. Sent 
| prepaid on receipt of $1 : i‘ . : ‘ Read These Wonderful as 
/ Complete working drawings, details and specifications of OFFER No. 1G. For only $:.00 we will send one strong plant of each of the 
any plan shown in portfolio, together with blank Builder’s Contract SOEYe Hamed eoses and «26 nore OE ROE ne ew erie Hee pan Beene 
and Bond will be furnished at terms given in portfolio. Kruger, making 3o rose plants in all, all on their own roots, all charges pF 
° 7 : written guarantee the 2y will grow. We will send the ‘ 
Special Plans at Reasonable Fees. If you have original ideas EISELE tees eee ane eng eee, 
for a home you desire worked out | shall be glad to correspond with you. climbing roses exeept Philadelphia Rambler and Keystone will b ed in 
° ° OFFER No. 2G. For only $1.00 we OFFER No. 3G. For only $1.00 we 
HENRY WITTEKIND, Licensed Architect, wel) send fnatioun Rocce Boned fine will send, all Shee Ss prepaid, 4 
eScribed above, together with 13 bus! chrysanthemums, including 1 
90S CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. roses and 13 clinibing roses, making 30 and largest varieties grown. Order 
plants in all, all charges prepaid, and Y 
guaranteed to grow. ‘The same I $ é 
roses in lars ge 2-year old plants for ill send 4 Coleus, in 15 different va- 
$4.00, (charges paid. Order as Offer rieties, all charges prepaid. Order as 
No. 2G. Offer No. 4G. 


Order Early—Stock is Limited 


Remember that any one of the above four offers will be sent to any a¢ 
X l 


in the United States for only $1.00. We p y all the charges, and vil ar- 
antee that the plants will grow. No change « an be made in any of these offers, 
and none'should be asked. Canadian orders must add 1oc. to each offer. Write 
for our 1906 catalogue, beautifully illustrated a colors. It is Free. Address 


The Springfield Floral Co., Box 107, Springfield, Ohio 


For those about to build 


oe = COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


We have issued a large Special 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, consisting 
fully printed pages, 11 x 14 inches, of 
reading matter and illustrations bearing 
ning. design, construction and fittir 
: ee EE 5 artistic country home. It is not 

which we want to sell you. It 
A HOUSE AT LAKE FOREST, ILL, selection of the verv best country 

Hugh M, G. Garden, Architect, Chicago or low cost, designed by th 
America, illustrated by 

terior photographs, with text explaining each particular problem and its sol 
thing you have been looking for and could not find because it did not exist befor 


AN IDEA OF THE GREAT HELPFULNESS OF THIS SPECIAL NUMBER 
may be had from the following partial list of suggestions the illustrations give: 54 plans 
2-0 plaster houses, 9 half-timber and plaster, 7 shingled, 28 brick, ro stone, ises i 
English style, 26 porches and verandas, 89 interior views, 37 halls, 23 living-rooms, :z 
cases, 34 fireplaces. 


Sent postpaid for $2.00 (in paper covers). $3.00, bound in cloth. 


BATES co GUILD CO., Publishers, 44 Chauncy St., Boston 


No more 
Repair Bills 


Ceilings and Walls of Plaster are 
not only unsanitary, but also need 
frequent and expensive repairing be- 
cause they crack, leak, discolor, 
and fall. 


Northrop Steel 
Ceilings and Walls 


cannot crack or fall, give real pro- 
tection against fire, water, dirt and 
vermin, last as long as the house 
stands, and never need any repairs. 

They wear longer, look better, 
and cost much less in the end than 
Plaster, Wood, or anything else. 

Sold by local dealers every- 
where. If building or remodeling 
—or if repairs are needed —write for 
Booklet’ Plaster, Wood — or Metal ?”’ 
and Catalog illustrating designs 
suitable for every purpose and every 
kind of building. 


ce 


Northrop, Ceburn & Dodge Co. 
41 Cherry St., N. Y. 


MODERN HIGH CLASS FRESCOE 
ond INTERIOR DECORATIVE WORK 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
W. H. ROLL’S SONS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
COMPLETE LINE OF JAPANESE LEATHERS, GRASS 


CLOTHS, FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND 
MORRIS WALL PAPERS, 


SuperbShowy Shrubs 


the kind that lend the most elegance to 
your grounds are the only kind we grow 


Our new catalogue is free for the asking, and contains a com- 
plete assortment of hardy Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, Shrubs and 
Small Fruits. Strictly high-grade, fully matured 
fruit and ornamental nursery stock of quality is the 
only kind you can get direct from Grover, the 
grower, and at wholesale prices with no middle- 
man’s profit added. on’t delay ; write to-day. 


GROVER NURSERY COMPANY, 90 Trust Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AMERICAN HOMES 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


NOT for Future Generations 


AND GARDENS 


This beautiful effect was secured in October, 1905, by planting Andorra Grown Trees and Shrubs 


TART with the largest stock that can be secured. 


It takes over twenty 


S years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. We do the long waiting, 
thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an immediate effect. 


A FEW SPECIAL ITEMS 


In Evergreens 


Nordman Firs . up to 10 ft. Blue Spruce up to 86 ft. 
Retinosporas up to 10 ft. Norway Spruce up to 10 ft. 
Hemlocks up to 10 ft. White Spruce . up to 10 ft. 
Arber Vitaes up to 12 ft. White Pines up to 10 ft. 


Specimen Rhododendrons by the hundred 
Specimen Boxbush by the thousand 


In Deciduous Trees 


Norway Maples up to 25 ft. and up to 10 in. diameter 


In Deciduous Trees 

Common Horse Chestnut up to 16 ft. and up to 5 in. diameter 
Double White Horse Chestnut, up to 16 ft. and up to 4 in. diameter 
Pin Oak : ; up to 16 ft. and up to 6 in. diameter 
Purple Beech up to 18 ft. with spread of 14 feet 
American Elms up to 18 ft.and upto 5 in. diameter 
Oriental Planes up to 18 ft. and up to 4 in. diameter 
American Lindens . up to 20 ft. and up to 6 in. diameter 
Purple Maples (Schwedler s), up to 20 ft. and up to |2 in. diameter 
Weeping Beech up to 20 ft., beautifully developed 


Sugar Maples . ; up to 25 ft. and up to 16 in. diameter Other specimens in quantity 
“nos, | ANDORRA NURSERIES | ‘yie° 
in Large by the 
Assortment Thousand 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPRING PRICE LIST NOW READY 
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} Y, : Bulbs,Vines, Shrubs, Fruitand Ornamental Trees 
Sample and ff A House Lined with rom The beat by 62 sears tost, 100 
Circular EG y 7 aN 


 Y Mincral Wool ae 


of Palma, Ferns, Fleus, Ger 
aniums, Everblooming Rosece 


LA and other things too numerous 
- to mention Seeds, Planta, 
‘ te Roses, Ete, by 1 tpaid 
. 1S, 
yg pas, guaranteed, larger by express 
Ae pNeZ{ orfreight. You will be inter 
in TA Do SY ested in ir extraordinar 
&. q GN 
% . \W cheap offers of over half a 
ca HVE \ dred_ choice 


» by mail postpaid, 
safe arrival and satisfactio:. 


oice colle ns in 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Tres 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, Rte. Elegant 168-page Catilogue FREE, Sond for 
Oday and see what values we give for a little 1 ne 
, ‘ a . . r TA RRNA RHE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. Box I74;PAINESYINLE ORO,” 


The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. ‘ 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps SPEGIAL OFFER To CARPE NTERS 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTI-§ 
LATING LOCK, A Safeguard 


forVentilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
, Good Health and Rest Assured, lf 


} out dampness. 


Correspondence Solicited. | | 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


139 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


K To introduce this article, Four i 
ily Ventilating Locks in Genuine | 
=——= Bronze, Brass or Antique Cop- jj 

= per Finish will be mailed to 
any address prepaid for One 


N\I\|| Dollar. Will include a forty- ii 

==. page Hardware Catalogue and | j 
Working Model to carpenters | 

Il! Ww ho wish the agency to canvass = 


VERTICAL SECTION, 


for its sale. Address 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


New Haven. Conn., U.S.A. 


G ) 
SINTERLOCKING ; a2 
| RUBBER ~ TILING 


tributing among planters everywhere 
countless bushels of his hardy, N orth- 
ern Grown Pedigree Seeds at on alf 
their real value. ‘take advantage 
this unusual offer by sending tu-dc 
for a free copy of the Book of 


Salzer's Bargains 


and getting your year’s seeds before the sup- 
ply is exhausted. Cabbage, Beets, Radish, 
Onions,Corn, Beans, ‘tomatoes, also Salzer’s 
famous farm seeds, such as Oats, Speltz, 
Barley, Potatoes, Timothy, Clover, Wheat, 
etc.,—all of them the cream of last season’s 
wonderful growth on our seed farms. 


LUSCIOUS RADISHES 


Everybody loves a tender, juicy radishi 
And we want everybody to have them! 
Send this notice to-day and receive free 
/ Bargain Seed Book and sufficient Radish seed to 
keep you in luscious radishes all summer long! 
Remit 4c and we add package of Cosmos,the most 
fashionable, serviceable, beautiful annual flower. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
Lock Box 113, LaCrosse, Wis. 
= ORD Pi 


Made in One Quality Only—The Best 


OISELESS, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily durable. 
The finest floor that can be laid in business offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard rooms, cafes, libraries, churches. 
hospitals and hotels. It is specially adapted for steamships, yachts, 
@ etc., standing, without cracking or separating, the straining and rack= 
Ne ing of the ship. Each tile is interchangeable and distinct, but shaped so as to lock 
5 firmly into the surrounding tiles. The interlocking feature produces a solid 
rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, with all the durability of the hard 
@ tile, without its liability to damage. 
q Manufactured under our patent and sold only by us and our authorized 


é agents. BEWARE OF INFRINGERS. Estimates, designs and samples 


furnished on application. Send for special catalogue. 


bo OG x 
nF Sy | F 


= Going toBuild? 


OUR CATALOGUE #28 WITH PLANS 
AND PLATES TELLS YOU ALLABOUT IT, 800 PAGES, 6000 DESIGNS. 


SEND 20¢ FREE For postace 


THE FOSTER-MUNGER (0, Cricacousas 


HARDWOOD VENEERED DOORS, ART GLASS.BLINDS, 
COLONIAL COLUMNS, PORGH WORK,SASH,ETG 


Patented and Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 


91-93 Chambers St., New York City ae 


PHILADELPHIA, 724 Chestnut Street Branches ST.LOUIS . 218 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO . - 150 Lake Street ~ | BALTIMORE .114 W. Baltimore St. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 605 Mission Street BOSTON 5 : 232 Summer Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 229 S. Meridian Street BUFFALO 5 600 Prudential Building 


PITTSBURG, 528 Park Building 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane, W. C. 


@GCEF® 


¥ ; CARPET. | =. 
| | GezmeemaczmaczemmacmmacsmnesDs| 4 al 


Decorate Your Walls With Alabastine 


You can make your home more cheerful and attractive by economically tinting your 
walls with Alabastine, in colors which harmonize with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is more hygienic than either wall-paper (applied with paste) or kalsomine 
(that is stuck on with glue), because Alabastine is a pure mineral product which hardens on 
the wall after application, making a durable, artistic and sanitary finish. 

When your walls are finished with Alabastine, there is nothing on 
the walls to poison the atmosphere, to breed disease germs or to 
invite insects. Daintiness and cleanliness are combined in Alabastine. 


@ 
labastine | 
The Sanitary Wall Coating => 


is less expensive than other wall finishes, because it is easily 
applied, lasts longer, and new tints can be used without the e | 
necessity of washing off the old. Any one can use Alabastine at | 
very modest cost, by simply mixing it with clear, cold water and applying 
with a brush. Sold everywhere in 5 lb. packages properly labeled, 50c for 
white and 55c for tints. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You 
The Alabastine Prize Designs 


These prize designs for parlors, libraries, living-rooms, dining-rooms, kitchens, 
sleeping-rooms, bathrooms, etc., give many suggestions for home furnishings as well 
as for wall decorations. 

Send us 10 cents for our handsome Book of Color Plans, showing beautiful ~~ 
interiors in the Alabastine tints, telling how you can alabastine your home, and what 
it will cost. We will arrange to supply you with Alabastine ourselves, if’ your dealer 
does not have it. Send 10 cents to-day and learn all about Alabastine before you deco- 
rate your home. 


The Alabastine Company 
909 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 109 Water St., New York City 
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The most modern room x 
in the modern house | 
is eguiees with 


“Standard” ™ 


"PORCELAIN ENAMELEDBATHS , 
& ONE-PIECE LAVATORIES > 
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When the appetite is a ‘little off’? and nothing 
‘tastes good’’—try a dash or two of Tabasco on’ your 
food. Only be sure it’s McILHENNY’S—the original 
—in use half a century. A potent aid to digestion. 

It makes more palatable—salads, soups, roasts, fish, 
eggs, oysters, gravies, etc. The housewife will find 
hundreds of uses for McIlhenny’s. 


Write for book of recipes—sent upon request. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


FoR PUMPING WATER THE WINDMILL IS NOT 
EXCELLED BY ANY POWER. THE REASON WHY 


>A MODERN BATHROOM. 
IS THE KEY TO HOME COMFORT 


In the bathroom are centered the comfort and convenience of the 

modern home. “Stavdard” Ware makes the bathroom a delight, a pleasure, 
a continuous source of pride in possession, anduse. The white purity of 
its china-like surface is sanitary perfection — health insurance for your 
family—and the first aid inthe making of the‘‘Home Ideal.’’ “Standard” Por- 
celain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories are a necessity to the 
new home and indispensable in modernizing the old. A house equipped 
with it is strictly modern and sanitary. Its cost is well within the 


range of economy, and its beauty will satisfy the most luxurious tastes. 
Our 100-page Book, ““MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 

and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in 

detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever 

issued on the subject. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 

/ The ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P 26 can be purchased from any aren 

at a cost approximating $100.00—not counting freight, labor or pipin 


do such perfect and satisfactory work is because they are properly 
designed, carefully built and 
the best material is used. 
They possess real merit and. 


are durable. ve 


You can have city water 


conveniences at 


YOUR COUNTRY 
HOME 


by installing a “STAR” 
Suburban Outfit. It will 


provide an abundance of 


water for all purposes.. Keeps 


the home in the best sanitary 


condition. The elevation of 


tank gives the required water 


pressure for sprinkling the ’ 


CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” *‘ Green and Gold”’ guarantee label, and 
has our trade-mark “Stattdard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and uadenanke are onthe fixture it is not “Standard” 
Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 23, Piebureh! U. S.A; 


| Oftices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
1 


lawn and gardens. 


“STAR”? SUBURBAN OUTFIT 


Let us know your wants and we will send data and estimate. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
586 Oak Street : Kendallville, Ind., U.S. A. 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


TPR Oo A eG Er ere 


ARTISTIC 
MANTELS 


Phoenix ; 
Our line embraces every- slidne 
thing needed for the fire~ Go: } 
place, and our Mantels ‘ 
range in price from $2.65 pes 


up. q Catalogue free 


The GEO. W. CLARK Co. 


91 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
306 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Factory: Knoxville, Tenn. 


fe 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SSR’ 


Star Windmills |} 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
STRICTLY RETAILERS NO AGENTS 


Gold Brooches 


All 14-Karat Gold Photographs Upon Request 
Oval Amethyst in gold scroll border, - : $ 9.00 


Five-point Coronet, with 5 baroque pearls, 4 oval 
pearls, leaves and bands set with half-pearls, - $16.00 


Sweet Pea, pink and green enamel, with solitaire 
$22.00 


diamond, Z si : s g 

Spray of Bleeding-hearts, pink-and-green enamel, 
$26.00 
$40.00 


set with 4 diamonds, = si : z 
$48.00 


Iris, enameled leaves, large baroque pearl with 3 
diamonds _— - - - - - - 


Fancy Gold Scroll, green enamel, with oblong 
peridot, 3 diamonds and | pearl - - 


Gold Barettes for the Hair 


All 14-Karat Gold 
Roman gold, 2% in. long, open-work design, 


Photographs Upon Request 


Sl OW) 


Oval Pearl Loop, 11% in. long, containing 49 half- 
$16.50 
Elliptical-shaped, wale wire, 21% in. long, with 16 

baroque ete - : : 


pearls, - 3 E : = 

$24.00 
Oval, 11% in. long, eae and net work effect set 
with 51 whole pearls, — - - - = - $33.00 


Designs of Richer Brooches or Barettes Upon Request 


Jewelry on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any National Bank or res- 
ponsible business house, Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their ctock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 


Comparison 
of Prices 
Tiffany & Co. always 


welcome a compari- 
son of prices and an 
examination of their 
merchandise. This 
applies to their entire 
stock of rich as well as 
inexpensive jewelry, 
silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, fine 
pottery, glassware and 
other artistic objects, 
on all of which their 
prices are as reasona- 
ble as is consistent with 
the standard of qual- 
ity maintained by the 
house. 


Tiffany Blue 
Book 


The 1906 edition of 
the Tiffany Blue Book 
is the first to be issued 
from the firm’s new 
Fifth Avenue marble 
building, and itconcise- 
ly describes the large- 
ly increased stock. As 
heretofore, there are 
no illustrations of Tiff- 
any & Co.'s wares, a 
convenient alphabeti- 
cal side-index giving 

uick access to the 
dvenificl stock of 
this great establish- 
ment. 


To all persons at a 
distance fr om trade 
centres this Blue Book 
is a great convenience, 
as it conveys sugges- 
tions and gives prices 
of articles suitable for 
gifts. It is often as 
difficult to think of an 
appropnate gift as to 
find money to pay for 
it. The Tiffany Blue 
Book obviates the 
first difficulty. 


A copy of the Book 


will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address 


Tiffany & Co. 
New York 
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Houses used to be built of 
wood, brick or stone; now 
they use 


Hollow 
Concrete 
Building 
Blocks 


T is not a new building material— 

it is the oldest and best known to 
man. Used many thousand years 
ago, it has withstood the test of time, 
and to-day ato the greatest combi- 
nation of advantages. The use of 

Frost Proof ollow Concrete Building Blocks 
Heat Proof — will build you a house at a saving of 
; 18 to 27 per cent. The blocks can 
Fire Proof be laid in the walls more rapidly than 


AND -GAIR DIEM 


crete Blocks partake hardness and 
solidity by exposure, and are eyer- 
lasting. ‘The expense of wear and 
repair is entirely eliminated. 

The blocks made by our "Borst 
System" produce a non-porous fac- 
ing in perfect imitation of any design 
in cut or hewn stone of any natural 
color. The blocks have a hollow air 
space, insuring warmth in winter and 
a cool house in summer, 

By the use of our face-plates (inter- 
changeable), the face of blocks made 
on our machine produces a wall of 
such design as to entirely destroy 
sameness and monotony. To any 
intending home builder we offer an 
“‘Ideal’” Block Machine of such sim- 
plicity that, with our instructions, any- 
one can produce the blocks. Our 
machine is a recognized standard prod- 
uct, both tried and tested. It has been 
on the market for two years. 


It is sold at a price within the 


April, 


Fuel Saved 


Wear and Tear 


Eliminated 


Insurance Lessened 


No Painting 
No Furring 


1906 


y reach of all, and will save you 
brick, each block taking the place of ‘. j ; ; 2 ‘ 
Damp Proof fourteen bricks. A block wall eight , t a) Seley ease eee how glow Rie 
inches thick is more durable and will : : priced construction Enla Space 
@ sustain more weight than a brick wall twelve = arged 
inches thick. : Cinfare 
Wood, brick and stone deteriorate. acct see Aaa fe a 


addressing 


Con- 


South Bend, Ind. 


: eS a 
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Practical. Countiyaieite real ee 
Magazine es a Sn 
for everyday readers. Full of just —¥ 
the material which appeals to the 
man or woman who loves the 
country. Fifty-two pages or more 
of delightful reading, illustrated by nearly a 
hundred half-tone engravings from life. 


15 Cents a Copy with the 
April Number 


@ The present subscription price of $1.00 
will be in force but a short time longer. 


SAMPLE Copy ON REQUEST 


Publishers Suburban Life 


16 STATE STREET 


HarrisBura, Pa. Bosron, Mass. New York, N.Y. 
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y 30 Roses 
for $1.00 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
ALL GUARANT EED TO GROW 


ae 
NERS 


Vacation Season 


—<———_——_—__—_ 


See cAmerica First 


PEND your vacation in Colorado which is brimful of attractions— 


where the exhilaration of the pure dry air enables you to live the Here are some of the varieties included in this offer 


genuine outdoor life—where game is plentiful—where the streams Baby Rambler Philadelphia Rambler 
are teeming with trout, and where you will see the most famous The perpetd al. ever-blooming The bi rau Ok y 
mountain peaks, passes and canons in America, Dwarf Crimson Rambler. Blooms ing Rose todate. Blooms t 
Outside all summer and inside all win earlier than the old Crimson Rambler, 
5 EB ter, in fact, is never without flowers. The flower ire an intense deep crim- 
During the tourist pape eal aaa flowers and trusses are son and will not fade, blea or wash 
arger and of a brighter crimson than out, but hold their dz ling ¢ yr to 
season the those of the Crimson Rambler. Hardy the last. Hardy everywhere. Strong 
asan oak, Strong plants, 20c. each ; plants, 15c. each ; extra strong ear 
large 2-year old plants sent in bud and old plants, 40c. each 
bloom, 40c. 
Denver & Keystone American Beauty 
The only hardy ever-blooming yel- This magnificent flower needs no 
P low climbing rose. Flowers deep lem- introduction. It is the grandest and 
on yellow, with delicious fragrance. most beautiful rose grown. For im- 
| 10 tan e A free-grower, attaining a height of mensity of size, rich color, ex isite 
| 15 feet in a single season. Perfectly form and delicio fragrance it ur 
4 hardy. Strong plants, 15c. each; large surpassed. Strong plants, 25c. each; 
| Railroad 2-year old plants, 50c. each. 2-year old plants, 60c. ea 


Read These Wonderful Offers 


OFFER No. 1G. For only $1.00 we will send one strong plant of each of the 


Scenic Line of the World 


above named roses and 26 others of the best known varieties, including such 
grand roses as Pink Cochet, White Cochet, Bride, Helen Gould and Mad. F. 
will make special low Kruger, making 30 rose plants in all, all on their own roots, all charges prepaid, 
ss $i ine wea and with written guarantee that they will grow. We willsend the same 30 roses 
rates from enver, in large, strong 2-year old plants for $4. all charges paid. (Note.—No 


) 
) 
) 
/ 
| 
} 
. ‘ 7 3 2 me 
Ee ; A Sees Se ~~ Colorado Springs, 


climbing eee Philadelphia Rambler and Keystone will be included in 
Manitou and Pueblo this offer. Order as Offer No, 1G. 
: to all the scenic points ; OFFER No. 2G. For only $1.00 we OFFER No. 3G. For only $1.00 we 
GRANDE ts Rey ie Salona will send the four roses named and will send, all charges prepaid, 40 
RAILROAD ot Soa: in Colorado described above, together with 13 bush chrysanthemums, including the best 
| and Utah. Our book- roses and 13 climbing roses, making 30 and largest varieties grown. Order 
let ‘‘ Vacation Estimates” tells you about the many wonderful places Plants e oth a charges "prepaid, ale! BS Caras Ne SAG. ae 
} : guaranteec (e) grow. a 1e€ same 30 o 4 0. J. *Oor ONLY $1 = 
{ in Colorado—Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge, roses in large 2-year old plants for will send 40 Coleus, in 15 different va- 
Marshall Pass, Ouray and Glenwood Springs—and the cost to see them. $4.00, charges paid. Order as Offer rieties, all charges prepaid. Orderas 
J & 4 as is pre} 
] No. 2G. Offer No. 4G. 
A Thousand Miles Around the Circle or a trip to Salt Lake City Order Early—Stock is Limited 
and return are unsurpassed in scenic attractions—and inexpensive. : ; j 
Remember that any one of the above four offers will be sent to any address 
| in the United States for only $1.00. We py all the charges, and vy vill guar- 
° rs Des Ya ie Se Ss antee that the plants willgrow. No change can be made in any of these offers, 
Open-To Pp Observation W rite for free descriptive literature and none should be asked. Canadian orders must add 1oc. to each offer. Write 
Cars, SEATS FREE to Sie HOOPER, for our 1906 catalogue, beautifully illustrated in colors. It is Free. Address 
Through the Canons Dur: Gen’! Pass. Agent : ; : 
/ ing the Summer Months re The S rin field Floral Coe Box 107, S rin ifield, Ohio 
DENVER, COLO. 


) |G counTRY 
coe | gaeed - = HOUSES 


EILINGS and Walls of plaster offer 
practically no protection against al ts Al = pe t 
Water or Fire; they also crack and fall ; (| POR is ar Ngai We have issued a large Special Number 
very easily; dangerous, unsanitary, un- ‘ - a Mestkin Saat ah Poae “4 ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, consisting of 11 
sightly and expensive to repair. r te Detcae Fah j fully printed pages, 11 x 14 inches, of most 
BA ae ; reading matter and illustrations pea ng < 


Northrop Steel #0, : ae sore 3 Pirgltras ‘ : ning. design, construction and fitti 
Ceilings and Walls : peo PO See a Es » artistic country home. It is mot a cat 


me Il P | anes which we want to sell you. It isa ai scr 
never leak, crack or fall, give real : 4 A HOUSE AT LAKE FOREST, ILL, selection of the very best country houses of mo¢ 


rotection against fire, di ver- nee 1 
ae Gat ad leas, ee and Hugh M, G. Garden, Architect, Chicago or low cost, designed by the foremost archi 
4 Ss) Ee = se ° : x A . 
never need ea i America, illustrated by plans and exterior 
@ any repairs. terior photographs, with text explaining each particular problem and its solution. Exactly the 


They w e 00 “tter, . 3 ZI a E E : 
and ee eat longer, ee Robert oy thing you have been looking for and could not find because it did not exist before this number was issued. 


chute GGG. : AN IDEA OF THE GREAT HELPFULNESS OF THIS SPECIAL NUMBER 
Sold by local dealers everywhere. i 3 : 
If building or remodeling—or, if H may be had from the following partial list of suggestions the illustrations give: 54 plans, 132 exterior views, 
repairs are needed—write for 20 plaster houses, 9 half-timber and plaster, 7 shingled, 28 brick, ro stone, g houses in Colonial style, 32 in 
Booklet, ‘‘ Plaster, Wood—or | : English style, 26 porches and verandas, 89 interior views, 37 halls, 23 living-rooms, z7 dining-rooms, 20 stair- 
Metal?’’ and Catalog i!lustrat- = cases, 34 fireplaces. 
ing designs suitable for every 


Sent postpaid for $2.00 (in paper covers). $3.00, bound in cloth. 


purpose 


Northrop, Coburn & Dodge Co. 


piicheesySt-ciNew Xork BATES & GUILD CO., Publishers, 44 Chauncy St., Boston 


MODERN HIGH CLASS FRESCOE SOE SE BOS SS Se See ae ie es 
ond INTERIOR DECORATIVE WORK 


Details of Building 
Construction 


A collection of 33 plates of scale drawings with introductory text 
By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assistant Professor, College of Architecture, Cornell University 


This book is 10 by 12% inches in size, a OL 00 
substantially bound in clothe PRIC = 
FOR SALE BY 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. City 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED THE BEST BROAD LEAVED EVERGREEN AND THE 


W i ROLL’S S MOST SATISFACTORY PLANT GROWN FOR MASSING 
oH. ONS 


I have a surplus of about 20,000 PLANTS, well 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. to ten feet in height. 


budded, bushy, tbrifty and strong, in sizes from two 
Tell me how many you could use and I will send 

prices that will please you. 

COMPLETE LINE OF JAPANESE LEATHERS, GRASS || CE Percons = Weatheld. N.Y 


CLOTHS, FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND 
MORRIS WALL PAPERS. 


AME REGAIN® ELO MES 


you 
H should plant to beautify your 
grounds? To get the best results in landscape 
architecture requires a liberal use of indi- 
vidual specimens that are certain to evince 
their characteristic beauties. Such invest- 
ments prove permanent, and materially 
enhance the value of your property. More- 
over, good plants are sure to live, and better 
effects can be produced with smaller 
quantities. Many of our specimens are sold 
at very low prices, considering the cost of 
production, and our customers get better 
bargains than purchasers of inferior plants 
at lower prices. Our entire stock has been 
personally selected from the finest nurseries 
and gardens at home and abroad, has 
been carefully developed and acclimated 
in our nursery, and is now the most 
extensive collection of fine speci- 
mens in existence. We offer 
quality and good value. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO. 


QUEENS, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y. 


AND GARDENS 
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The original The Gorton 


“WELL! ABOVE ALLTHINGS!” 


smooth-surfaced 
Vapor Vacuum 


weather-proof | System of Heating 
(REG: U.S. PAT, OF FICE) a elastic 


Roofing 


To avoid imitations, look for 


our Registered Trade-Mark Vacuum and Hot Water 


Systems 9f Heating, with 
& ” 

RUBEROID none 9 their defects. 
stamped on the under side 

of each length. 

Also look for our 

name, as sole manufacturers, iS 


printed on the outside 
wrapper 


@ Our new catalogue, 
giving full information, 
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HIS System has 
all the advantages 
of the Vapor, 


mailed free on appli- 


STANDARD FOR 15 YEARS 


POSITIVELY WEATHER PROOF. Scam For 
RESISTS FIRE AND ACIDS : 


EASILY. APPLIED \=o one Handsome 


LASTS INDEFINITEL 


96 Liberty Street, New York City 


cation O 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 
0 


Dwellings 


use 


RUBEROID 
RED 
ROOFING 
A PERMANENT ROOFING 


wth A PERMANENT COLOR 


The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resisting Your Refrigerator 
properties with a decorative effect. SEND FOR SAMPLES Is|the most Important thing in your home. 


The health of yourself and family depend on it, 
and a good refrigerator will save you more than its 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY| |] sssviut sss sere 


Don’t Risk Using 


Sole «Manufacturers 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK A Zinc Lined Refrigerator 


The zine corrodes and the oxides poison milk and 
food causing serious disease. An unsanitary refriger- 


ator, whether lined with zinc or anything else, often 
causes serious sickness, yet few people think of lay- 
with absolute safety, at small cost, may be had 
by using the 


ing the blame where it actually belongs. Children 
are especially liable to sickness caused by refrigerator 
Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


poisoned milk. 
and 


Let Us Tell You Why 
the McCray Refrigerator is better than any other re- 
Improved Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


frigerator made, anywhere, by anybody—not only in 
elegance of appearance, economy of ice, and sanita- 
tion, but why the McCray Patent System of Refriger- 
ation gives such a perfect circulation of pure, cold 
dry air, that you can keep salt or matchesin a McCray 
Refriger ator without becoming damp. 

Send us your address today before you forget, 
and let us send you our large catalogue, anda valua- 
ble book, ‘‘How to Usea Refrigerator.” 


McCray 


Refrigerators 


Are Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


and are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, Flor Sts, etc. 
They can be iced from outside the house, and the 
iceman does not track mud all over the floor. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogue and Estimates Free 


Catalogue, No. 81 forResidences, No. 46 for Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Institutions, e c., No. 57 for Meat Mar- 
kets, No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
502 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Chicago Office, 55 Wabash Ave. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities. 


every country in the world. Exclusively intended 

for pumping water. May be run by any ignorant 

boy or woman. So well built that their durability is 

yet to be determined, engines which were sold 30 
years ago being still in active service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E” to nearest office. 


Des by us for more than 30 years, and sold in 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
40 N. 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 239 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 

234 CRAIG ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

22 PITT ST., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

TENIENTE-REY 71, HAVANA, CUBA 
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charming tone of soft Sea Green. 
glazed tile for Wainscoting and Fire Place work. 


L’Art Nouveau Mantel and Fire Place 


The tile used are a 6 inch by 6 inch glazed with our Matt glaze No. 772, a 
We make eighteen new colors in Matt 


If you contemplate building a home, and propose to use tile, write us stating your 


requirements, also give us your views as to color. 


We employ a staff of expert 


designers and decorators ; you can command their services without cost. 
We stand for all that is artistic and elegant in tile work for Walls and Floors of 
Vestibules, Living Rooms, Dining Rooms, Bathrooms, Kitchens, etc. 


Special Designs for Porch Floors. 


If your dealer cannot show you samples of our 


** Della Robbia’’ and Matt glazed tile advise us and we will put him ina 


position to do so. 


TRENT TILE COMPANY 


Makers off Wall and) Eine 2 lace 


Floor Bile, Ceramic” Mosaics: 


Was Kem ee laa: 


“Amount of Space 
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a radiator will occupy 
in a room is worthy of 


| Peete consideration 


\ 4% fr 


@ This cut shows the relative size of the KINNEAR and cast 


iron radiator. 


@ The amount of heat each will deliver is the same. 


@ Yet the KINNEAR occupies only one-half the space and 


weighs one-fourth as much. 4 Every radiator guaranteed. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 6 


Kinnear Pressed Radiator Company~ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK: Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO: First National Bank Building 
INDIANAPOLIS: State Life Building 


LONDON: 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane 


Bailey-Farrell Building 
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TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
9 UNITED STaTEs OF AMERICA 


Tile, Non-Absorbeme 


Architectural Faience ere 


CyA T A EVONGAURE 


Sargent’s 
Artistic 
Hardware 


combines beauty with util- 
ity. It is made in a variety 
of designs harmonizing 
with all schools of archi- 
tecture and suitable for all 
kinds of buildings. It is 


) durable, and in combina- 


A Colonial Door Handle 


For those 
who intend 
to build 


tion with Sargent’s Easy 


| Spring locks will last and 


give satisfaction as long as 
the building stands. 


we have two books— 
Sargent’s Book of De- 
signs—which will prove 
helpful in the selection 
of hardware; also ‘‘Our 
Little Red Book,” 
which explains in a 
unique way the work- 
ings of Sargent’s Easy 
Spring Locks. We 
send either book, or 
both, free on request. 


Sargent ¢& Co. 
156 LEonarD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Knob and Escutcheon in 
Parma Design 
Citalian Renaissance) 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


A quarter section of Louis XVI design from which a Hand Tufied Savonnerie 
drawing-room carpet was woven in one piece 


HE WHOLE CARPET, a notable production of this 

house, represents the highest perfection in carpet 

weaving that has yet been attained. For the furnish- 
ing of fine houses, the Whole Carpet offers a number of 
exceptional advantages: It is devoid of seams; it may be 
made to conform exactly to the shape of any room, whether 
oval, rectangular or irregular; it may be woven to harmo- 
nize with any decorative scheme, from designs prepared by 
our own artists or an architect. 

Whole Carpets are made in India, Turkish, Berlin, Scotch 
Chenille, Axminster, French Aubusson and Savonnerie 
weaves. 

Correspondence is invited relative to the submitting of 
water-color sketches and estimates. 


886 Broadway, New York 


mex CLOCKS 


@ Hall Clocks, chiming the 
quaiters and striking the hour 
on beautiful-toned tubes, 
bells or gongs. 


@ The clock in your hall 
should be the attractive fea- 
ture, and it will be if you 
follow our suggestion and 
place in your home one of our 


“Waltham” 
Clocks 


Nothing richer or finer made. 


@ We also manufacture a 
full line of hanging clocks, 
including the ‘‘Colonial’’ 
banjo clock. 


@ If your jeweler does not 
carry our line send direct 


Catalogue Upon Request 


WALTHAM 
CrLrock Company 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
United States of America 
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THIS MAGAZINE 
LSet re ce is, 6X 


251 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 


cA Printery equipped and 
organized to produce the 
most superior qualities in 
brochures, catalogues and 
high-class book work s# s# 


TELEPHONE 4978 FRANKLIN 
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We Give Particular Attention ||| | 


To Special | 
Designs 


and are fully equipped 
to execute the most in- 
tricate and delicate work 
ever attempted in sheet 
metal. 


Mullins 


Art Architectural : 
Sheet Metal 
Work 


is far in advance in architectural 
design and artistic execution and 
has won an enviable reputation 
for excellence. 


Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
202 Franklin Street, 
Salem, Ohio. 


(Everything in sheet metal.) 
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Steinway 
Vertegrand 


The Steinway Vertegrand is an inspiration of genius. Its introduction 
has revolutionized the whole piano trade and its triumphs are overwhelm- 
ing. In the first place, 1t presents an attainment for which all other manu- 
facturers have vainly striven—a piano upright in form with a grand-like 
tone. Besides, its price of $500 has established a standard that has forced 
makes of uncertain merit in the class where they belong, thus eliminating 
the unreasonable prices asked for them. This happy combination of 
merit and price has made the Vertegrand the shrine cf worship for the 
legion of music-lovers of refinement, culture and Judgment whose limi- 
ted means have heretofore prevented the gratification of their desires. 
The musical value of this marvelous little instrument is the more 
emphasized when compared with the multitude of so-called small 
grand pianos wherein tone is sacrificed for size. 


Hear it and be convinced. 
These pianos can be bought of any authorized Steinway 
dealer, with cost of freight and handling added. 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Subway Express Station 
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Also Pianos for Rent at Reasonable Rates, for City Country. 
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Monthly Comment 


HE oldest apartment house in New York 
was built by the late Richard M. Hunt in 
East 18th Street in 1869. It was a struc- 
ture of five stories, with four stories of 
J seven-room apartments and studios on the 
CAAA fifth floor. Contrary to what may be sup- 
posed to be the case, it is a much more commodious build- 
ing than the average new apartment of to-day. Its rooms 
are large and well lighted, and its spacious air courts 
give a quantity of light and air that the more modern apart- 
ment houses seldom supply. The modern apartment house, 
while supplied with many new conveniences, is a very different 
structure from its earlier predecessors. The latest houses 
run to three and four room apartments only, giving, in real 
estate parlance, space for “John, Mary and Fido,” the latter 
being the pet dog with which many childless families are 
now accompanied. Even with these small dimensions, rents 
are so high that persons of average means can not find ac- 
commodation within these narrow quarters. 


GRAVE news of the inroads of western civilization into 
Japan continue to come out of the Far East from time to 
time. ‘This is particularly so with regard to the new condi- 
tions with which Japanese women surround themselves in 
their homes. Many strictly Japanese homes to-day affect 
the outward character of the palaces of Park Lane and Fifth 
Avenue. Not literally, of course, for the Japanese have not 
yet become sufficiently westernized to ignore the essential 
requirements of the Japanese climate nor have they broken 
wholly away from the restrictions of Japanese etiquette. But 
the change westward has already set in vigorously, and is ap- 
parent in the exterior of important Japanese houses as well 
as in the modes of living within. Many Japanese girls of 
high rank are now educated abroad and carry back with them 
a full complement of western ideas and a new conception 
of Japanese life viewed after contact with western ideas. 
With a people so sensitive to impressions as the Japanese this 
amounts to a great deal. The women are no longer content 
with the subordinate position to which they were long rele- 
gated, but are assuming a more and more public position 
which must surely have great influence on the Japan of 
the future. 


A DELEGATION of British workers from Birmingham who 
recently investigated the conditions of German workingmen 
and their homes and have returned to their native land with 
an astonishing impression of superiority of the German house- 
wife to the English, have discovered, to their amaze- 
ment, that the wives of German workingmen have a better 
and truer appreciation of their real position than have their 
English sisters. “The wife of the German workingman con- 
ducts her household in a more economical way than does her 
sister in England. She has a better appreciation of the pur- 
chasing power of money, she is a better cook, and displays 
better judgment in the selection of her clothes. She dresses 
in a way that frankly proclaims her social status, and is never 
ashamed of it. She has often learned to cook in domestic ser- 
vice and has natural habits of thrift and industry that the 
Englishwoman seldom possesses. Most important of all, 
there appears to be less infant mortality in Germany than in 
England. On the whole it would seem that the German 
workingwoman is a much better housekeeper than the 
English. 


No worp appears so frequently in the home literature as 
‘“‘homelike.”” What does it mean? With many persons a 
homelike interior is assumed to refer to a quiet, unpretentious 
house of moderate cost, equipped in a moderate way with 
modest furniture neatly disposed in rooms of unassuming 
proportions. ‘That such rooms may be homelike is unques- 
tionably true, but that all homelike rooms are of this 
description is completely erroneous. Homes are of almost as 
many different kinds as there are kinds of persons. The kind 
of a home that one possesses is largely determined by one’s 
means. ‘That is to say, the rich man will provide himself 
with a richly furnished and richly conducted house. The man 
of moderate means will have a house less elaborately built, 
furnished and conducted. The poor man must do the best he 
can, and that very often will be poorly enough. Now, it is 
obvious that the home which will be satisfactory to one of 
these groups will not be satisfactory to any other. The rich 
man who is accustomed to the daily luxury of his own house 


would not know how to live in a poor way in a poor place. 


The poor man, for his part, would be equally lost amid the 
luxury of the rich man; and the man in moderate circum- 
stances will be as much dissatisfied with the home of the very 
poor as with the home of the very rich. But the abiding place 
of each isa home. Each fails when measured by the standard 
of the others. This very essential fact is apt to be overlooked 
by those who find it their duty to enlarge on the homelike 
qualities of certain homes and their absence from others. It 
is a serious mistake to deny homelike qualities to expensive 
dwellings. 


THERE is no better motto for the beginner in amateur 
farming or poultry raising than “Go slow.” The beginner in 
these very engrossing pursuits is apt to proceed with a speed 
that sometimes approaches that of a railroad express train. 
He begins by purchasing a farm. This means that in most 
cases he pays more for his land than it is worth to its pre- 
ceding owner. It means, practically, permanently locating 
himself in a new and untried region, to remove from which 
would entail considerable expense, and which may be an 
operation he will have great difficulty in accomplishing, 
especially if he must sell his property before removing from 
it. The next step will be the purchase of a quantity of tools 
and material and then, if he fancies poultry raising, a start 
on as large a scale as his means permit. ‘Then the troubles 
begin. The minute directions of the various books and 
periodicals he has so eagerly studied are found to be difficult 
of practical application. Unforeseen circumstances arise with 
disheartening rapidity. “The season is bad, his stock sickens 
and dies, he has no idea what to do and no place where he 
can obtain the necessary information. Like the gentleman 
of Scripture, his second state is worse than his first, and there 
is no health in it. If he can he withdraws from the operation, 
a chastened and moneyless man. If he can’t, his soul becomes 
consumed with hate, hate for his land, his house, his fowls, 
his trees, his garden, his fruits, his vegetables. ‘Too late, he 
realizes that the more haste the less speed. The newcomer 
to the country must be prepared to find everything different 
from what one has been accustomed to in the city. It would 
not be the country were it otherwise. One moves into the 
country not only for greater space, but for the complete 
change of life which is one of the inseparable charms of 
country living. Yet the differences between the two modes 
of life are apt to be very great. 
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The South Court is Inclosed by the House at One End and is Laid Out with Symmetrical Paths and Grass Plots with Flower Borders 


Notable American Homes 


By Barr Ferree 


‘““Deepdale,” the Estate of W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Great Neck, Long Island 


HE creation of a great estate is one of the comprehensive scheme that is being developed there is already 
most engrossing and delightful of occupa- apparent. 

tions. It means an intelligent appreciation The property lies at some distance from the railroad, and 
of the outdoor world, and an abounding _ is reached by a fine macadam public highway. <A plain high 
love for nature and nature’s products. iron fence presently announces to the traveler that ‘“‘Deep- 


beauty is helped by man’s art. The delights of this creative skirts the edge of beautiful Success Lake, the largest body of 
work are, indeed, so many and so varied, that the mere cata- fresh water on Long Island, an exquisite sheet of water whose 
loguing of them quiet silvery surface 
would be tedious. It ; ss bs a serenely proclaims 
is sufficient to point = SF is 
out that it sums up 
many kinds of work, 


itself the chief of all 
mrs — 5 NOX hex = natural beauties in 
: P4bsbdbabs y 


' 


its neighborh o o d. 


work perhaps never 
done in the sense of 
final completion, but 
always varied and 
new, and always 
leading to the most 
fascinating results. 
eWeepdale” “is 
one of the newest of 
Long Island estates, 
and one of the riost 
considerable. Its 
area comprises 560 
acres and although 
now in a fine state of 
forwardness it can 
in no sense be re- 
garded as ‘“‘fin- 
ished.” But the 
work upon it has 
been so well begun 
and it has already 
been so far ad- 
vanced towards ma- 
turity, that the very 
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The Vestibule Walls are Latticed Throughout 


Sig (Sea It means, moreover, adding to nature’s dale’ has been reached. The carriage barn is passed for an 
beauty, since nature is never so fine as when her own _ entrance nearer the house; but before that is gained the road 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s ef- 
forts to obtain pos- 
session of the lake 
and include it with- 
in his property, have 
already become his- 
toric. One needs 
but to see it to un- 
derstand the ardor 
of his efforts. Its 
beauty is of a very 
extraordinary and 
penetrating quality, 
not the least of its 
attractions being its 
very unexpect e d - 
ness. It is directly 
on the borders of 
“Deepdale,” thie 
lands of which en- 
tirely enclose it on 
three sides, while on 
the fourth, but a 
narrow strip of land 
separates it from 
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the bounding highway. Mr. Vanderbilt’s house overlooks it 
on the south, and it is thus impossible to divorce it from any 
general scheme of landscape development. 

In the development of most of the Long Island estates the 
first step has been the erection of a splendid mansion; the 
second has been the arrangement of the grounds and the cul- 
tivation of the land. Mr. Vanderbilt has, in a sense, re- 
versed this system, and has directed his attention in the first 
place more particularly to his land, giving the house problem 
a somewhat secondary consideration. Instead of beginning 
with a great house, such as might naturally have been ex- 
pected with a property of this size, he built a house of com- 
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from the house and yet which form integral parts of it. The 
arrangement is an immensely clever one, since it has resulted 
in a house of large size, covering a very considerable amount 
of ground, ample enough for every modern use, and creating 
on the further or inner side, a great open court, which faces 
the south. The house covers so much ground that the rear 
parts of the court are completely enclosed within it; it then 
stretches away over the summit of the hill until ended, at the 
crest of a lofty eminence, by a stately balustrade. 

This vast open court constitutes the chief part of the house 
grounds. Immediately beyond the porch, which is actually a 
terrace covered with an awning, is a square basin with a foun- 


A Fountain Plays in a Square Basin in the Court on the South of the House 


paratively modest size in 1902, and enlarged it in 1903 and 
1904, giving his chief attention to the development of his 
land. 

The older part of the structure is a plain two story house 
with a high pointed roof, which forms the center of the dwell- 
ing. A great glazed corridor or vestibule was built across the 
entrance front, connecting with wings on either end, which 
constitute the larger part of the expansion of the house. This 
vestibule is lighted by great double windows with elliptical 
heads, the central one forming the entrance doorway. An 
applied column between each window forms the chief orna- 
mental feature of the front. 

On the inner side of the house the expansion has been ac- 
complished by loggias of similar design, which take their 
origin on either side of the central building, and extend in 
gentle curves to outer wings, which are practically isolated 


tain in the center. Beyond, the broad path reaches a short 
flight of steps to a somewhat lower level; on either side is a 
great stone vase. Further on, on the lower level, are vast 
stretches of grass, with flower borders set within their limits. 
In the center of the whole is a fine Venetian well head; and 
then, further on, the court ends semicircularly—as it began 
—with a balustrade. 

It is wonderful to walk down this beautiful space, with its 
superb lawns, its richly blooming flower beds, its well kept 
paths. ‘The interest is never permitted to flag for a moment. 
On one side is a semicircle of old columns, treasure trove 
from Europe, with a quaint Hermes standing erect in the 
center. And then, beyond, is the marvellous view; the hill 
dipping down immediately below the balustrade, and the land 
stretching out beyond on every side, gentle hills and green 
fields and splendid groups of trees, a fascinating, moving 
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The Dining-Room is in French Gray with Paneled Walls and Pilasters with Ionic Capitals 


Room Has a Fine Old Carved Mantel and Fireplace 


The Drawing 


landscape of extraordinary beauty and extent. One looks 
down over the balustrade as upon an entire world, so varied 
is the scene, so wide the landscape, so splendid the outlook. 
There are other points of beauty in “Deepdale,” and many 
of them, any one of which would give distinction and charm 
to a large estate; but the penetrating charm of the terrace 
view is supreme, affording as it does as fine a natural spectacle 
as can be found in Long Island, a view of wonderful extent 
and of quite transcending beauty. 

Notwithstanding that the later additions to the house have 
greatly extended its original dimensions, so that it has become 
a dwelling of some size, both the exterior and the interior 
bespeak a home of exceeding comfort. This, in truth, is the 
real quality of the house, a quality not the least dimin- 
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and the stairs are built in a semicircle. The chief rooms 
open from this. None of these are great in size, as might 
be expected in dwellings so large as this one; but they are 
manifestly ample for their purpose. The drawing-room, 
whose prevailing color is red, is richly supplied with the 
abundance of furniture that is generally characteristic 
of such rooms. The dining-room is of a very beautiful 
simplicity, the walls paneled throughout and the rich, but 
not deep, cornice supported by pilasters. The color is 
French gray, which lends itself so well to any scheme of 
decoration. 

Natural beauties of a very unusual sort abound in ‘“‘Deep- 
dale.” Success Lake is itself a pearl without price, and when 
finally brought within the scheme of the estate it will be an 


The Prevailing Color of the Richly Furnished Drawing-Room Is Red 


ished by the splendor of the surrounding grounds, but 
rather heightened by them, since both house and land 
are delightful expressions of pleasure in country life and 
ownership. 

The interior of the house is, therefore, characterized by a 
quiet simplicity. he entrance corridor is a broad and spa- 
cious apartment running the full length of the center of the 
house and brilliantly lighted by the great windows which form 
the chief feature of its exterior. The interior, which is painted 
white, is completely trellised to the ceiling. The floor, of hard 
wood, is raised several feet above the entrance door by steps 
which rise on each side. 

A second corridor or hall runs through the center of the 
house to a door that opens onto the porch overlooking the 
great inner terrace. ‘The walls are green, the wood white, 


added source of pleasure. The valley below the terrace is 
another spot of rarest beauty, and there are many others of 
scarcely less interest. Mr. Vanderbilt’s idea has been to create 
a great park. His land is much too large to be devoted to 
farming purposes, which is an industry carried on here on a 
somewhat restricted scale. But the land has appealed to him 
as a park, and its natural qualifications render it admirably 
adapted to park development. Its woods and vales, its hills 
and ravines, its varied surface, all readily lend themselves to 
park development. The park, indeed, is here naturally and 
without need of creation; but development is required; the 
various parts need to be co-ordinated; good roads are neces- 
sary for communication and that the points of natural beauty 
may be reached. Avenues of trees perhaps call for planting 
in the working out of a concerted scheme; the roadways 
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through open land require borders of trees for shade; the 
lake borders need terracing, the water courses require widen- 
ing; the smaller ponds must be brought into the system, and 
special points of natural beauty emphasized and adorned. 

All this is being done and much of this work has already 
been accomplished. Splendid driveways have been laid out 
through the estate, 
so that one may 
take an extended 
drive within its 
area and never lack 
for points of inter- 
est. The utmost 
advantage has 
been taken of the 
very beautiful nat- 
ural landscape to 
create a park, nat- 
ural indeed in its 
main features; but 
suficiently adorned 
with vases, foun- 
tains, plantings of 
shrubs and flowers 
—to emphasize 
special points. 

While it is the 
general landscape 
beauty that makes 
“Deepdale” so at- 
tractive certain ma- 
terial aspects should not be overlooked. ‘The property is so 
large that the various rural industries, as they may be called, 
are well distributed over it. Thus the carriage stable is in 
one part; a large chicken house, with capacious runs, in an- 
other; a deer park, fenced in behind wire, takes up another 
part of the grounds; the sheep, the cows, the horses have each 


their own enclo- 
sures which are 
sufficiently — separ- 
ated from_ each 


other to have indi- 
vidual separation. 
The conservatories 
—two great crys- 
tal palaces — con- 


stitute a special 
center of interest. 
Here are grown 


and kept the many 
house plants need- 
ed on large estates 


like this. An old 
farmhouse — and 
there are several 


such within the 
property — has 
before it a lovely 
circular lake, from 
the center of which 


A Balustrade Incloses the South Court at the Top of the Hill 
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new dwellings on the estate, a pleasant little stucco house 
from the porch of which the whole of this garden may be 
watched and studied. 

The striking characteristics of this great place are easily 
comprehended and summed up. Briefly, they are two, the 
surpassing natural beauties and the manifest care with which 


natural ad- 


these 
vantages are being 
utilized in the de- 
velopment of a 
park. Na 


ture needs here but 


great 


to be assisted to ap: 
pear at her best, 
and the work being 
done shows this is 
being accomplished 
in the best possible 
way with the keen- 
est appreciation of 
what can be done, 
and with a mas- 
terly command of 
resource that in the 
end will give the 
utmost satisfaction. 
Already the work 
is so far advanced 
as to have no sug- 
gestion of incom- 
pleteness, for one 
need have added nothing to this beautiful land to give it 
interest, since of that it has an abundance and to spare. 

Yet these splendid grounds call for exactly the sort of 
ornamentation that has been given them. ‘The estate is of 
considerable size, not vast of course, but large enough to 
rank among the largest places on Long Island. Its surface 
is, therefore, of 
great variety, and 
that it is on Long 
Island is itself evi- 
dence that it con- 
tains much of nat- 
ural beauty. 

The deve | O p- 
ment of such an es- 
tate, 
calls for more or 
less individual} 
treatment of the 
various parts. Va- 
riety in treatment 
is natural here be 
cause the natural 
landscape is itself 
varied. So Mr. 
Vanderbilt has at- 
tacked his land in 
a joyous — spirit, 
seeking to improve 


there fore, 


rises a_ beautiful ; : ; . : ; its natural charac- 
f : A Circular Pool with a Fountain, Shaded by Stately Trees, is a Special Point as ae al charac 
ountain. Across a bene : teristics rather 
h d f h of Interest near the Conservatories 

the road from the than to better 
conservatories is a them. This, in- 


great enclosed vegetable garden, surrounded with a high 
brick wall. That a multitude of goodly things are grown 
here goes without saying. Its inner space is laid out in great 
rectangles, and the care lavished upon it is hardly excelled by 
that given to the garden of the court beyond the house. At 
the further extremity is a gardener’s cottage, one of the few 


deed, he could hardly do, for his hills and vales, his woods 
and clearings are as charming and delightful as nature, at 
her best, could make them. But he has called in his land- 
scape architect to put the note of emphasis upon these spots 
of beauty, emphasis which they did not need, but which has 
heightened every element of natural beauty. 
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The 


Residence of 


W. #H. 
Harrison, Esq. 


Rochelle - 
Park 


New Rochelle 
New York 


4HE picturesque and interesting residence 
illustrated in these pages is the most recent 
addition to that group of suburban houses 
which have been built within the confines of 
“Rochelle Park,’ New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and, as a whole, exhibits a most interesting 
expression of the modern domestic architecture of its par- 
ticular class. Mr. Harrison’s house presents the success- 
ful treatment of a site which, in itself, forms so many ad- 
vantages upon which the mind of an architect naturally 
seizes, and the effect therefore was to be gained in designing, 
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as Mr. Cottrell has so ably demonstrated, a building in har- 
mony with the site which is so beautifully endowed by nature. 

Rochelle Park is fortunate in its seclusion from a busy 
street life, for it has the general air of a quiet home-life, de- 
voted to detached houses, and with many beautiful avenues 
with vistas ending in wooded slopes. The site upon which 
Mr. Harrison’s house is placed, rises gradually from the 
Boulevard, with the foreground well wooded with oak and 
sycamore, with which the site abounds, and as it is a promi- 
nent one, the style of architecture selected for the house is of 
the low and elongated type, with a motif of English and 


View of One of the Porches, Showing the Parapeted Terrace between the Porches at the Front of the House 
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The House Rests upon a Knoll Which Slopes Gradually to the Boulevard at the Front 


Dutch origin. Approached by a red brick walk and steps, 
planted in lines on either side with solid rows of red flower- 
ing peonies, its deep red brick and gray rough cast impart 
a vesture of age to this house which is still in its first year of 
completion. 

The front of the lower story is marked at either side by 
massive porches connected at either side by a simple coped 
parapeted terrace. The floors are laid with red brick, and 
these floor levels are on different planes, while the projecting 
porch roofs are on a parallel line. The foundation walls are 
of gray stone to the floor levels, and are pointed in white 
with wide mortar joints. ‘The first story is constructed of 
rough, hard-burned brick with projecting nubs, formed by 
the burning in the kiln. The exterior walls of the second 
story and gables are built of rough cast cement placed on 
steel wire lath and of a light gray color, covering the arch- 
itraves to windows and returning into a groove. The floo1 
joists of the second story are continued in single lengths 
forming the ceiling to the porches, and are left in their rough 
sawn condition and treated with white paint. The rafters 
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in the roof construction are continued outside the house, 
forming the eaves, the ends of which are notched to hold the 
gutters. The roof is covered with white cedar shingles left 
to weather finish. The blinds have slats at the top, with 
solid panels at the bottom, and are hung with hand-forged 
hinges. Entering the house from the south, one finds one- 
self in the large central hall which is divided by the stairs 
forming a central one with massive newels and hand rail. 
The middle distance between the floors is broken by a landing 
furnished with seats. The ceiling panels, formed by the 
construction, are of wood untouched by the decorator’s hand. 
The side walls are rough plastered and finished with a burnt 
Sienna stain, contrasting well with the brownish green of 
the chestnut woodwork. A coat room and lavatory are ar- 
ranged near the entrance. 

To the right of the entrance hall is placed the living-room 
with the various interesting features which go to make a 
room which shall be a contentment in itself, as well as a com- 
ponent part in the whole scheme of a beautiful dwelling. Op- 
posite the doorway, as one enters, is the broad ingle-nook 


The Plans are Interesting in Their Arrangement 
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Fitted with a Paneled Seat 


with its great open fireplace, which is quite fifteen 
feet in its width. It has red brick facings, a hearth 
of quarry tile flanked with deep seated settles, and 
a massive hood thrusting a moosehead far into the 
room. Hammered iron chandeliers and_ side 
brackets studded with old silver fastenings, brown 
leather cushions, and the dull Venetian red in the 
rugs, harmonize with the brownish green of the 
chestnut woodwork, and green (terra verte) of 
the plastered side walls. ‘The ceiling has massive 
beams with rough plaster cast placed in the panels 
formed by these beams. ‘The walls of the room 
have paneled wainscotings and bookcases built in. 

At the end of the hall, and to the left of the 
stairs, steps descend into the reception-room. ‘The 
walls are covered with canvas and are paneled. 
These panels are covered with damask in rose silk 
with curtains and hangings of the same material, 
while the trim is painted French gray. The fur- 
niture is of gilt with upholstery of rose silk, of the 
same material as the curtain hangings. 

The dining-room, which is placed to the left of 
the hall, is a particularly handsome and interesting 


The Hall Has a Central Staircase Rising to a Landing Which is 


The Ingle-Nook Has a Fireplace with Klinker Brick Facings and 


The Reception-Room Has Paneled Walls in Old Rose Silk, and Gilt Furniture 


room, and its white enamel painted trim, with its 
mahogany moldings and trimmings, is quite an 
unique feature and a revival of a style quite preva- 
lent in the Colonial period. Opposite the entrance 
to the dining-room is placed the ingle-nook, con- 
taining an open fireplace and mahogany seats 
placed at either side of the ingle-nook. This fire- 
place has Sienna marble facings, over which is 
placed a decorative panel entitled ‘‘Dawn,” show- 
ing a pack of hounds ranging down a slope into 
the mists, and rising from the lower land is the 
morning blush of the sun lighting the horizon and 
tipping the tops of the trees in the middle distance. 
The walls of the room have a high paneled wain- 
scoting with white enamel treatment and mahog- 
any trimmings, above which they are covered with 
a low toned tapestry effect. The buffet, which is 
built in the recess, with its counter and drawers 
underneath and its brass trimmings, is quite a fea- 
ture of the room. A door opens into the butler’s 
pantry, which is fitted with all the best modern 
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Seats on Either Side 


fixtures and conveniences, and a second door opens 
into the kitchen and its dependencies, which are 
furnished in a similar manner. The rear hall and 
staircase is conveniently placed, and gives access 
to the kitchen from the front hall and also to the 
cellar and to the third floor. 

The second floor is divided into bedrooms fur- 
nished with all the necessary appurtenances. The 
owner'’s suite, consisting of two bedrooms, dressing- 
room and bathroom, is conveniently arranged, and 
there are also three guest rooms and bathrooms on 
this floor. The entire trim of this floor is painted 
white, the walls are covered with canvas and each 
room is decorated in one particular color scheme. 
The bathrooms have tiled floors and wainscotings, 
and porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated 
plumbing. 

The servants’ bedrooms and bath and the trunk 
room are placed on the third floor. The heating 
apparatus, fuel rooms, cold storage room and 
laundry are placed in the cellar. 

Mr. W. L. Cottrell, of 42 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York, was the architect of this house. 
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The Dining-Room has a White Enameled Wrainscoting with Mahogany Trimmings. The Ingle-Nook and Buffet are the Features of the Room 
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Room Which is Finished with Brownish Green Trim and Green-Toned Walls 
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Some 
Successful 


Houses 


Costing From 
$3,000 


to 


$6,000 
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N the first article of the series on ‘The Model 
House,” which appeared in the March num- 
ber of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS, it 
was the purpose to demonstrate what is 
being done in the building of a low cost 
house for people of moderate means, rang- 

ing in price from twelve to twenty-four hundred dollars, and 

also to show some of the problems which have been solved 
in order to overcome the rapid increase in the cost of build- 
ing. It is now proposed to present a series of higher priced 
houses costing from three to six thousand dollars. In build- 
ing these houses the same problems had to be solved. The 
question of properly building a house for men of small 
means and placing it in an environment that will tend to de- 
velop their higher faculties and’‘to enable them to enjoy more 
of the comforts of clean living, is one of the most important 
problems of the day. It can no longer, however, be put 
aside, for upon its solution depends in a great measure the 
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probability of a man owning his own home, and of becoming 
a true American citizen. 

In these days of constantly increasing building cost, it is 
encouraging to find that there are some architects who are 
trying to offset this by a steady improvement in the econom- 
ical planning and designing of a house, and its furnishing, 
decoration and equipment. If this point can be successfully 
maintained, then a solution of our domestic necessities will 
to a degree counterbalance the increase in the cost of build- 
ing material and labor. The houses shown in this article 
illustrate this tendency toward economy in the original out- 
lay, as well as in their future maintenance. 

It is evident, as seen by a study of the various plans, that 
an effort has been made to eliminate the hall and passage and 
make it a secondary consideration, and to throw what space 
there is into available rooms and closets; this has not been 
done with a sacrifice of any desirable feature, but to have less 
waste space and bring the parts into closer relation. 
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Second floor 


| —An Interesting Type of House Built of Brick and Stucco and Having a Compact Arrangement of Rooms 
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The City and which are filled in 
Suburban Homes ae vena ora 
Co. has built from aa we The hall 
designs by Percy timber work and 
Griffin, the well- all trimmings are 
known New York fa Manish tte ang. eee 
architect, many Womauite: roorh is 
houses of which et 
the one in Fig. 1 Reese ih & terior 
is a good example. has been designed 

with the strictest 


The object of this 
company is not 
only to build artis- 
tic and comfort- 
able houses con- 
taining all the 
modern conven- 
iences, but to place 
them in proper sur- 
roundings and with 
an environment 
such as a visit to 
Homewood — will sides to give per- 
demonstrate. fect ventilation ; 


This house al- 2—This House Has Simp'e Outlines and is Built of Rock-Faced Stone for the First Story the object being 
and Stucco for the Rest of the House PAGAL OnE CO 
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economy of space 
and the greatest 
care has been given 
to its planning. 
The arrangement 
of the kitchen, 
closets and pan- 
tries is most con- 
venient, and nearly 
all the rooms have 
windows on two 


ready mentioned in 
Figure 1 is designed = - <= sy make the interiors, as 
in the English half-tim- | well as the exteriors, as 
ber style, and is a model 
of architectural good 
taste and beauty, and a 
most successful effect has 
been produced by using a 
combination of _ brick, 
stucco and half timber 
work. It is constructed 
in a most substantial 
manner of the best mate- 
rials and workmanship. 
The underpinning and 


attractive as is possible. 
The trim throughout is 
of cypress and _ pine, 
while the floors are of 
Georgia pine. The hall 
contains a neat ornamen- 
tal staircase with newel 
Dror. posts and balusters. ‘The 
(9X19-6 I parlor and dining-room 
have open fireplaces with 
brick facings and hearths 
and neat wooden man. 
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the first story are built of Prax ney tels. The kitchen 1s 
red brick laid in white wainscoted and contains 
mortar. The second es e e Me | dressers, closets, wash 
story and gables are trays and sink. 

beamed, forming panels JUTE SECON JLoor. There are four bed- 


The Plans are Well Arranged without any Waste Space 
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with Staircase and Ingle-Nook 
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rooms, six closets 
and a bathroom on 
the second floor. 
The bathroom is 
well fitted up with 
a porcelain lined 
bath tub, and the 
other usual  fix- 
tures, furnished 
with exposed _nick- 
elplated plumbing. 
A cellar under the 
entire house has a 
cemented bottom 
and it contains a 
furnace and_ fuel 
rooms. [The cost 
of this house is 
three thousand 
dollars. 

The house of E. 
A. McVitty, Esq., 
at Merion, Pa., is 
quite unlike any of 
the other houses il- 
lustrated in this se- 
ries and forms an 
interesting type of 
the modern house 
as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

The beauty of 
this design lies in 
the careful treat- 
ment of its square 
simple lines. It is 
simple in all its 
forms and is well 
adapted for a sub- 
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urban site upon which it is now situated. 


of a combination of stone and stucco. 
are constructed of local rock-faced stone, laid with wide mor- 


The house is built 
The first story walls 


The Plans of the Gambrel-Roofed House 


in a soft brown. 
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tar joints; the sec- 
ond story and ga- 
bles are covered 
with stucco of a 
very rough cast, 
left in its natural 
silver gray color. 
The columns of 
the “piazza “age 
made of a similar 
stucco. [The trim- 
mings are painted 
a dark bottle 
green. The blinds 
are also painted 
green, and the sol- 
id wooden _ blinds 
of the first story, 
with their  half- 
moons, are charac- 
teristic of the Phil- 
adelphia house. 
The roof is cov= 
ered with shingles 
and stained a deep 
red. 

The lower floor 
of the house is ar- 
ranged so as to 
give a delightful 
feeling of space 
and freedom. It 
has a central hall, 
at. the end Yon 
which there is a 
semi-boxed st ai r- 
way with ornamen- 
tal balustrade. 


This hall, and also 


the entire house is trimmed with chestnut, stained and finished 


The living-room opens from a broad opening, is of large 


6—The Porch May Be Left Open and Provided with a Permanent Settle, or It May Be Inclosed and Used as a Room 
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4—This House has a Low Roof and no Rooms on the Third Flocr 


dimensions and extends the 
entire depth of the house. 
It has a broad open fire- 
place with brick facings 
and hearth and a plain, Way Wc Dang Boo 
simple mantel of good de- AES 
sign. 

The dining-room, not 
quite so large as the liv- 
ing-room, occupies the op- 
posite side of the house. 
It connects with the 
kitchen through the but- 
ler’s pantry, which is fitted 
with drawers, dressers and 
cupboards. The kitchen 
beyond is trimmed with 
yellow pine, finished nat- 
ural and fitted replete. 

The second floor con- 
tains three bedrooms, each 
of which is furnished 
with large, well-fitted closets, and a bathroom; the latte1 
is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed, nickel- 
plated plumbing. There are two bedrooms and _ trunk- 
room on the third floor, while the cellar contains the heat- 
ing apparatus, fuel rooms and laundry. Cost five thou- 
sand dollars complete. Messrs. McIlvaine and Roberts, 
Land and Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., were the archi- 
tects of this interesting house. 

It is seldom that a modern Colonial house follows in 
its treatment the old Dutch precedent so closely as the one 
erected for Walter Lloyd, Esq., at Montclair, New Jersey, 
and which is illustrated in Figure 3. The gable end is set 
close to the street, as was its prototype, while the real front 
of the building faces the side of the lot, thus obtaining a 
southern exposure, and overlooking a formal sunken gar- 
den. The underpinning, first story and chimneys are built 
of common brick, laid in Flemish bond in white mortar 
with “raked out” joints. The balance of the superstruc- 
ture is of frame, covered with ‘‘ship-lapped’’ hemlock 
boards, building paper and shingles 8 inches broad and 28 
inches long, three-quarters of an inch thick at the butts, 
and laid 12 inches to the weather. These shingles are 
finished with one coat of whitewash. The roofs are cov- 
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ered with regular 18-inch white cedar shingles, laid in 
5-inch courses and left to weather finish. “The remainder 
of the exterior woodwork is painted pure white, except 
the blinds, which are painted a dark green. 

Entering through the Dutch door, with its old-fashioned 
knocker and polished brass latch, one reaches the hall, 
which is a central one, trimmed with white pine and treated 
with white paint, while the doors are of mahogany finish. 
The stairs are of the Colonial type with threads and rail o1 
birch stained and finished in mahogany, and _ balusters 
painted white. The living-room and den are trimmed with 
white wood stained and finished in mahogany. ‘The for- 
mer has bookcases with paneled seat built in between the 
same, and an open fireplace built with brick facings and 
hearth and a mantel designed by the architect from a 
special study of old Colonial work. The den has a similar 
mantel. 

The dining-room is treated the same as the hall, with 
white painted trim, and mahogany doors. It has a large 
bay-window and a fireplace. The butler’s pantry is fitted 
with bowl, drawers, dressers, etc. The kitchen and its de- 
pendencies are trimmed with North Carolina pine and it 
has a dresser, closet, sink 
and a lobby large enough 
to admit ice box. 

The second floor is 
trimmed with white 
wood, painted white, 
while the balance of the 
house has natural cypress 
trim. The second story 
contains three bedrooms, 
dressing-room and a 
bathroom; the latter is 
furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing 
An inexpensive and satis- 
factory scheme of wall 
decoration has been ob- 
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The Plans of the Two Floors Are the Same for Both Houses 


5—A House of the Same Design, Showing How, with Little Expense, 


tained by using sand-fin- 
ished walls and _ tinting 
them in harmonious tones. 
The floors are  comb- 
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the Roof may be Raised sp as to Provide Two Extra Rooms 
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grained Georgia pine, except in the first story hall, where 
quartered oak is used. The third story contains two large 
and bedroom, besides ample storage space. 
The cellar has an artificial stone floor and contains laundry, 
toilet, fuel bins, etc. The house is heated 
by a furnace and is lighted by electricity and gas, and is 
provided with electric bells and speaking tubes. Mr. A. F. 
Norris, of 150 Nassau Street, New York, was the architect 
of this house. 

Tittany and Company have built for their em- 
ployees at Forest Hills, New Jersey, and within close prox- 
imity to their manufacturing plant, a series of attractive 
houses of which two types are shown in the illustrations Fig- 
ures 4 and 5. In this “material age” it is pleasing to find 
that there is some one who desires to provide the working 
man with a proper house to live in and give him an environ- 
ment different from the one that usually surrounds the typical 
rented house of this class. It is also pleasing and encourag- 
ing to find an architect who is sufficiently interested in this 
class of work to give it careful consideration. The houses 
shown, while of a similar character, are different only so far 
as the roofs are concerned; the one, Figure 4, having a low 
roof and containing no rooms on the third floor, while the 
other house, Figure 5, with a pitched roof affords ample 
space for two good sized bedrooms. 

The first story is built of red brick laid in red mortar, while 
the second story is of frame, which is covered with sheathing, 
good building paper and shingles stained a dark reddish 
brown, while the trimmings are painted a darker shade. The 
roof is covered with slate. A feature of the plan is the porch, 
Figure 6, which is placed at the level of the grade and which 
is provided with a paneled seat; one of the illustrations, 
Figure 7, shows how the porch can be enclosed with glass 
for winter use. 

The hall contains an ornamental staircase at the side of 
which stairs descend to the side entrance to the cellar. This 
hall, as well as the entire house, is trimmed with white wood 
and finished natural with hard oil and varnish. The parlor 
or living-room is provided with an open fireplace built of red 
brick, and fitted with a neat mantel. The dining-room, of 
good dimensions, has a china closet built in one corner of the 
room. The kitchen is provided with all the modern conven- 
iences, and it includes a range, laundry tubs, sink, pantry, etc. 

There are four bedrooms and a bathroom on the second 
floor. The bathroom is fitted with porcelain fixtures and ex- 
posed nickelplated plumbing. As already mentioned, the 
house, Figure 5, with the high-pitched roof has two bed- 
rooms in the attic, while the other, Figure 4, has an open 
attic. here is a cellar under the entire house with cemented 
bottom containing the heating apparatus and fuel rooms. 
This house cost thirty-five hundred dollars complete. Mr. 
Charles T. Mott, of 35 West 31st Street, New York, was 
the architect of both of these houses, which are typical of 
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several which he has built for Messrs. Tiffany and Company 
at Forest Hills. 

Figure 8 presents a house of distinctive character from 
the other houses shown in this series. It is square in form, 
simple in detail, and of Colonial style in its treatment. It 
was built for Mr. George W. Hunter, at University Heights, 
N. Y., and is quite appropriate for the suburban site with 
which this village is so famous. ‘The exterior features are the 
attractive piazza, which extends across the front, the balcony 
with its hooded cover, and the trellis work placed at each cor- 
ner of the house upon which there are crimson ramblers 
being grown. 

The under-pinning is built of local rock-faced stone. The 
exterior, above, is covered with cypress shingles, laid in the 
old-fashioned style, 8 inches to the weather, and left to finish 


naturally. The trimmings are painted old ivory white. The 
roof is covered with shingles and stained a deep red. 
The interior throughout is trimmed with cypress. The en- 


trance is into a large living hall, which is treated with a 
weathered oak finish quite in harmony with the walls which 
are tinted a mustard yellow. Opposite the entrance is built 
an ingle-nook, which is separated by a massive beamed arch- 
way supported on columns. The fireplace has facings and 
hearth of Welsh tile, and a mantel of massive design. Pan- 
eled seats are placed at each side of the ingle-nook. The stair- 
case, of unique design, winds itself up around the chimney 
breast to the second story. The study, fitted with a similar 
trim, is placed conveniently to the right of the entrance, and 
is provided with bookcases built in at each side of its casement 
windows. 

The dining-room has a similar treatment. It has a plate- 
rack extending around the room, below which the walls are 
treated in a deep shade of delft blue, while above the plate- 
rack they are treated with a lighter shade of blue. The fea- 
ture of this dining-room is the fireplace, which has facings 
of delft tile, and a combination mantel with china cabinets. 
The kitchen trim is finished natural, and it contains all the 
modern conveniences, and with a back stairway in combina- 
tion with the front staircase. 

The second floor trim is treated in its natural wood, and 
contains four bedrooms fitted with large closets, and a bath- 
room. ‘This bathroom has a Keene cement wall which is 
treated with white enamel paint. It contains porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. There are two 
bed-rooms and a trunk room on the third floor. A cemented 
cellar contains a combination furnace and hot water heating 
apparatus, laundry and fuel rooms. This house cost $6,000 
complete. Messrs. Janes and Leo, of 124 West 45th Street, 
New York, were the architects. 


The third and final series of ‘“The Model House,”’ which 


will appear in the April issue of AMERICAN HOMES AND 
GARDENS, will illustrate houses costing from sixty-six hun- 
dred to seventy-seven hundred dollars. 
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A Spacious Entrance Front Has a Stately Porte-Cochere at the Center 


“Braeview, the Residence of George McNier, Esq. 


Briarcliff, New York 


HE residence of George McNier, Esq., is 
built upon a picturesque site at Briarcliff, 
New York, which is just above Scarboro-on- 
the Hudson. 

The house is well placed upon sloping 
ground, and near the crest of a ridge with an 
elevation of over five hundred feet, commanding extensive 
views of the Hudson River and the surrounding country. The 
house is situated so that it faces the southwest, and the rooms 
are so arranged that nearly 
all of them secure the pre- 
vailing southerly breezes, 
with attractive glimpses of 
the river, and it also secures 
privacy from the public 
road which winds along the 
top of the ridge. 

The architectural treat- 
ment of both the exterior 
and the interior is generally 
of Colonial character. The 
house, which is of frame, 
rests upon a_ foundation 
which is built of local rock- 
faced stone. The exterior 
of the building above is cov- 
ered with clapboards on 
two of the stories, and is 
painted Colonial yellow, 
with the trimmings painted 
white and the blinds green. 
The low-pitched roof is cov- 
ered with shingles and is 
stained in a soft green tone. 
The exposed portions of the 
chimneys, which pierce the 
roof, are faced with buff 
brick. 

The entrance is from the 
porte-cochére placed on the 
southwest side of the house, 
and reached from the drive- 


way, which winds itself from the main road at the north- 
east side of the estate. Upon entering the house, one finds 
oneself in the main hall, which is a central one, and is placed, 
as well as the remainder of the rooms on the first floor, so 
that a maximum of cross ventilation may be obtained; this 
hall and the dining-room have two exposures, and the 
living and billiard-rooms three. An unusual feature of the 
plan is the entrance placed at the northwest side of the 
house, with a wide straight staircase, which serves con- 
veniently for the handling 
of trunks, and at the same 
time permits of, communica- 
tion from the grounds to 
the bedroom floor, inde- 
pendently of the main stair 
hall. 

ihe Sern Ges: 1 or etn 
throughout is of white pine, 
treated with white enamel 
finish, except the mahogany 
finish of the doors, the dark- 
stained oak of the billiard- 
room, and the cypress with 
which the service quarters 
are trimmed. ‘The cornice 
of the main rooms is of 
wood, while the remainder 
is of plaster. 

The walls of the stair- 
case hall are paneled five 
feet in height, and the ceil- 
ing is designed in plaster 
decorated with a simple de- 
sign of intersecting molded 
ribs. The staircase closely 
follows the Colonial model, 
and has twisted 
which are white enameled 
and placed under a mahog- 
any “rail: The 
strings have ornamental 
brackets and fascias. There 


balusters 


outside 
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is a broad landing with a generous seat, above which 
is placed a cluster of eight casement windows which are 
glazed with leaded glass of simple design, and shedding a 
soft and pleasant light over both the upper and lower walls. 
The walls and floor covering throughout the halls are of a 
rich dark red. 

The living-room walls are hung with a two tone figured 
green silk and it harmonizes well with the large India rug 
which covers the floor. The large open fireplace with its 
marble facings and mantel, handsomely carved and in the 
Colonial style, forms the feature of the east side of the room. 
There is placed in front of the windows at the northeast side 
of the room a broad paneled seat. 

The dining-room has a paneled wainscoting, above which 
the walls are covered with an old blue striped material, 


. oll 


finished with a wooden cornice. A Berlin rug on the floor, 
of handsome design, harmonizes well with the wall covering. 
The fireplace has marble facings and a mantel of unusual 
beauty, with its carved panels of exquisite workmanship. The 
old Colonial mirror which is placed over the mantelshelf, car- 
ries out the effect of the old Colonial room, and is quite in 
keeping with the mahogany furniture of the old Colonial 
pattern, with which the room is furnished. 
The billiard-room is trimmed with oak and is stained 
dark Flemish brown. <A high wainscoting, which is finished 
with a plate rack, extends around the four walls of the room, 
the panels of which are filled in with a dull red buckram, 
which is stenciled in a conventional design. Above the wains- 
coting there is a decorated frieze on a painted canvas; the 
whole general scheme of the room presents the effect of an 


SECOND FLooR 


The Plans Are so Arranged that Each Room is Well Lighted and Ventilated 
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The Dining-Room Has a Fireplace with Marble Facings, and a Carved Mantel of Colonial Style. The Furniture 


is of Mahogany 
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A High Wainscot of Dark Stained Oak and Finished with a Plate Rack Skirts the Walls of the Billiard-Room. The Whole Treatment 
Gives the Impression of an Old D utch Room 
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A Colonial Staircase of Good Design, Has White Enameled Balusters 
and a Mahogany Rail 


old Dutch room. <A beamed ceiling, paneled seats in the 
bay window and an open fireplace with tile facings and 
hearth, and a mantel of old Dutch character, completes the 
room. The kitchen, servants’ hall and its dependencies are 
treated and fitted in a first class manner, with all the best 
modern appointments. 

The second floor contains the sleeping rooms, consisting 
of the owner’s suite of one large bedroom, a boudoir, and a 
large bathroom, and also two bedrooms and private bath for 
the men of the family, and three guest rooms, two of which 
have private bathrooms. ‘Three servant bedrooms and bath- 
room are placed over the kitchen extension. 
Each bedroom is treated with white enamel, 
and is with wall 
floor covering and furniture in a complete 
harmony. ‘The bathrooms have tiled floors 
and wainscoting, and are furnished with 
solid porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. Extra guest rooms and 
bath, extra servant bedrooms and bath, and 
trunk rooms are placed on the third floor. 


furnished decorations, 


The laundry, heating apparatus and ‘fuel 
rooms. are placed inv the \cellar:;” “Ihe 
grounds surrounding the house have been 
very carefully laid out, and the formal gar- 
den to the east of the house, with its sun- 
dial, and its Japanese lantern placed under 
the group of trees adjoining the garden, is 
The other 
gardens, and the planting all over the 


quite the feature of the estate. 


grounds have received equally as good at- 
tention. The house was designed and 
planned by Mr. Harry E. Donnell, of No. 
3 West 29th Street, New York, who car- 
ried out all the details of the work, and who 
gave the house special care and attention. 
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The garden, which is of formal character, is placed at 
the east side of the house and within close proximity to the 
living porch which is also placed on the east side of the 
house. It is laid out in a geometrical form with a bronze 
dial resting on a polished granite base, a pedestal—and 
which forms the keynote of the garden, from which all the 
walks radiate. The walks are built of stone and are topped 
off with crushed stone. The edges of the beds are turfed 
and clipped closely. Within the confines of these beds 
there are grown annuals, some one of which is in continual 
bloom from early in the spring till late in the autumn. The 
grounds which surround the estate are well planted, and 
much care has been used in the distribution of the various 
shrubs in their relations to each other. From the en- 
trance, which is surrounded with a group of growing pines, 
there is a winding road, at every bend of which there are 
placed groups of flowering shrubs. As the road passes on 
to the side of the house, close to the kitchen, great masses 
of shrubs are planted in groups, so as to completely hide 
from view the service entrance. 

In front of the porte-cochére, there are large masses of 
shrubs, and at the point of the curve there is grouped a 
cluster of flowering peonies. 

From the porte-cochere the roadway winds itself down 
to the stable, which is placed in the dell much below the 
site upon which the house stands. At the side of the road, 
and between the house and the stable, there is placed the 
vegetable garden, which is well planted in a formal man- 
ner, and is enclosed with a privet hedge. In this garden 
are also grown the kitchen flowers, and the entrances are 
arched with wire forms, on which are growing crimson 
ramblers. The stable is built in harmony with the house 

and in the same style with yellow painted clapboards, and 
white painted trim. ‘The interior is well equipped with all the 
best modern apphances. ‘The carriage-room is large and 
roomy, and is large enough to admit all the carriages neces- 
sary for a well appointed establishment. ‘There is a carriage 
wash properly connected with drain, and harness-room, with 
glass cases for the harness, and a chimney with heating ap- 
paratus. ‘he stable contains the numerous single and box 
which fitted with the usual ornamental iron 
fixtures. ‘The second story contains the coachman’s quarters 
besides ample space for the storage of hay, feed, etc. 


stalls, are 


The Living-Room Walls are Covered with a Figured Green Silk of Two Tones, and 
a Large India Rug Covers the Floor 
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Helps to Home Building 


The Responsibility of House Ownership 


NE of the most serious responsibilities that 
any one can incur is that of house ownership. 
Not mortgages, of course, nor rents, nor 
tenants, nor repairs, nor complaints; not any 
of the thousand and one material things that 
are bound, sooner or later, rarely or fre- 

quently to disturb the calm of the real estate proprietor. 

These matters are at once among the distinctions and the 

distractions of house ownership. They are so very general in 

their prevalence, so identical in their manifestations, that they 
appear to be among the inalienable qualities of real estate. 

These are the commonplaces of house ownership, which affect 

every one and which are looked for quite as a matter of 

course. 

But there is another series of responsibilities in ownership 
which stand on a higher plane and which have a personal 
and individual significance. It may not be the duty of every 
citizen to own a house or a bit of land, but ownership implies 
certain civic duties of a very notable sort. These include a 
responsibility to oneself and one’s family; to one’s neighbors, 
to one’s neighborhood; and, finally, to the public at large. 

The responsibility to oneself is perhaps of least importance. 
A man who does not appreciate a good house will not be in- 
fluenced by one. If one does not value agreeable surround- 
ings one will not be affected by them sufficiently to take any 
interest in them. If one does not realize there is a per- 
sonal responsibility in house ownership no amount of argu- 
ment will help to impress this fact. 

That the personal responsibility is a weighty one, however, 
is apparent from the indifference with which many persons 
regard their place of abode. That there is a personal re- 
sponsibility is a new idea to many owners. Otherwise why is 
there so much indifference towards the house as a house, 
especially in dwellings of low cost? The more expensive the 
house the greater the sense of responsibility, because in such 
cases the material elements are better understood. It is easier 
to reckon the damage caused by neglect of a costly house, 
while a cheap or inexpensive one is bound to decay and may 
be viewed with more or less indifference. 

But if the owner is not keenly alive to any sense of per- 
sonal responsibility he should not ignore what he owes his 
family. Every man who buys a house should see to it that 
it is, in every way, worthy of his family. This is the most 
important aspect of a house, far transcending every other 
point of view. If his means are limited the dwelling will 
necessarily be of a modest character. But it need not be bad, 
it need not be situated in the midst of squalid surroundings, it 
need not adjoin obnoxious sites, it need not, in fact, be open 
to any fair criticism. 

And if there are more ample means at command there is 
precisely the same necessity for exercising a rigid choice. 
Property, even of an expensive kind, does not long remain 
ina single family in America. A single lifetime is sometimes 
too short, and many a wealthy man has wearied of a great 
place on which he has spent vast sums, and taken up the 
burden of building anew on a wholly different scale. There 
Is a grave responsibility in such proceedings, even if the 
wealth be large. The house of the parents should be the 
family homestead, the dwelling in which the affections of 
the whole family center, the home which is common to all 
alike. The family of the future should be considered in ar- 
ranging for house ownership as well as the family of the 


present. Not for size, for space, for accommodation, but 
for what the house may be to the family after the original 
owner has passed away. 

The practical application of this idea is that one should 
not build a house that one is not likely to be able to sell read- 
ily. One should not put more money into a house than one’s 
estate will stand. One should not burden it with mortgages, 
put into it large sums that cannot be taken out, erect it on an 
unsuitable site or in an undesirable neighborhood. In a 
word, one’s own idiosyncrasies should not run away with one. 

The greatest of all responsibilities in house ownership are 
those due to the family. The home is made for the family, 
and the influence of the house on family life is very marked. 
A good house will not necessarily mean a good home, but it 
will help so much towards that end that it is apparent that a 
bad house will have a distinctly unfortunate effect. And 
everything that helps towards a good home should be eagerly 
welcomed and instantly availed of. Not every home, un- 
fortunately, can be ideal, but the house, can, at least, be the 
best possible. 

The responsibilities towards one’s neighbors and one’s 
neighborhood are less marked and less important. But they 
are real responsibilities. One owes it to one’s fellow house 
owners to maintain one’s dwelling in the best outward con- 
dition. Hence the decorative adjuncts of the garden have 
a public significance quite apart from any satisfaction they 
give the owner himself. The neatness with which the garden 
is kept up, the skill and taste shown in its furnishings, the 
effect it produces upon other eyes than those of the owner, 
are all part of the responsibilities due to the neighbors and 
the neighborhood. 

And the owner reaps a large share of the value of this 
external care. A good-looking house in the midst of good- 
looking grounds is worth more money than the same house 
indifferently placed. The money spent in such expenditures 
is not returned in ready cash, but it is brought back in added 
interest which may well yield a handsome profit in the end. 

From one’s near neighbors it is but a step to the larger 
public, that public that perhaps sees your house but once, that 
wanders into your street by chance, but which is sure to come 
again and again to view the pleasant spectacle your own taste 
and interest have produced. There may be no return to the 
owner in this; it may not help the sale of his property when 
the time comes to sell it; he may never, himself, know that 
this interest has been felt or hear any expression of opinion. 
But if the results of his labors are excellent, if he has, in 
fact, created a real home in agreeable surroundings, he may 
be very certain that neither his labor nor his expense has 
been in vain. 

The wise house owner will not shirk the responsibilities of 
ownership because he cannot count the returns. He will not 
care for returns so much as he will value results. He will 
sink his own personality and value his house first of all for 
his family. He will do what he can to make it worthy of his 
utmost interpretation of their wishes. He will be aware that 
he has incurred, in the purchase of his home, certain re- 
sponsibilities towards his neighbors, and he will, in the final 
review of the matter, be aware that there is also a responsi- 
bility towards the outside public whom he does not know 
and with whom he does not come in contact. Some one or 
other of these responsibilities he may avoid, but in the end 
he will find the more he yields the better the result. 
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Weaving as an Occupation for Women 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


PERE KF LATE years there has been a general de- 
mand for home made rag rugs, not only for 
the bedrooms, but for piazzas and_ bath- 
rooms. ‘Ihese are most serviceable, as they 
can be washed many times, and are strong 
i enough to stand a good deal of hard wear. 

The difference between the rugs of to-day and long ago is 
that new material is now used, instead of old, and care is 
taken in using materials of the same weight in the same rug, 
to give a smooth, even appearance to the finished rug. An old 
fashioned rag carpet was usually made of soft muslin, or 
harsh prints, or dingy linings, sewn together in a “‘haphaz- 
ard” way, so that the carpet presented an uneven home made 
appearance, which is thought to be somewhat slovenly to-day. 

There is no end to the number of materials which can be 
used in making the rugs. Lawns, percales, prints, cretonnes, 
ducks, denims, sateens, cotton flannels, and roving yarn, give 
a range of material and colorings large enough to suit any 
colored room, and to give a varied choice of texture. 

The looms of to-day save a little time, and possess certain 
advantages over the old wooden looms of our grandmothers, 
but to all intents and purposes, the old-fashioned rag carpet 
loom, which can be picked up for five or ten dollars, in coun- 
try districts, will make just as good a rug, as a new hundred 
dollar steel loom. Most of the old looms wove carpet one 
yard wide, and this width is a good one for modern rugs. 
These can be woven any length, six feet or five and a half 
being the prettiest proportion to the width. As weaving 
makes a good deal of lint, it is well to keep the loom in a 
room that is not used for other purposes. 

Looms may be found at junk shops. An advertisement 
placed in a newspaper will also be the means of obtaining a 
loom. The sellers of warp are usually in touch with weavers, 


Trying Harmonies in Colors for Borders. Only One Foot of the 
Warp is Visible, as the Balance Has Been Cut Away to 
Avoid Wasting Material for Experimental Work 


Cutting a Loaf of New Material with a Sharp Knife. 
Strip may be Thirty or Forty Yards Long 


Each 


and can often help the purchaser. Before buying a loom, it 
is advisable to have it examined by a practical weaver, for if 
any parts are missing, it would cost nearly as much to supply 
the odd parts, as to buy the whole loom. ‘The loom should 
possess a beam, heddles, one or two reeds, shuttles and trea- 
dles. Sometimes a wheel, on which to wind the cops, comes 
with it, but the winding can be done by hand, if the wheel is 
not forthcoming. 

Warps are made in many colors, but for a beginner it is 
advisable to use white, so as not to go to the expense of extra 
beaming, until proficiency in weaving is obtained. In every 
city there are special stores where warps are sold, and where 
beaming is done, which means that the beam out of each 
loom must be sent to the warp man, who has it beamed and 
delivered at the house. In country districts, where warp 
must be bought from the country store, it may be necessary 
to learn how to beam, so as to save the delay and trouble of 
sending the beam away. 

In using white warp, some people prefer the heavy grade, 
which is 4-4 or 4-8, as it makes the rug a little more solid. It 
presents, however, the great disadvantage of possessing a 
good deal of white surface, which catches the dirt. If the 
warp Is very thin, it sinks into the material, and the color of 
the rug is more noticeable than the white threads of the warp. 
Sometimes the fringe is a little soiled, and in that case it can 
be washed with a nail brush on a kitchen table, without 
wetting the rest of the rug. 


Preparing the Loom for Weaving.—After the beam is 
placed in the loom, the warp threads must be carried up and 
threaded in the loom. Four hundred and fifty warp threads 
to the yard, has been found the most serviceable. After car- 
rying the warp over the shaft at the back of the loom, each 
thread must be rove through the heddles. There are two 
sets of heddles, one of which is worked by the right foot 
and the other by the left, and which are always of different 
heights. The threads are put horizontally through the lower 
and upper heddles. When this is complete, there are two 
surfaces of warp threads. 

The shaft in front of the heddles is called the lay, and in 
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this a reed is set. Each warp thread must be pushed through 
the reed. The warps are then brought forward, and fastened 
securely to the reed, which is gradually turned down to the 
roll, which winds up the carpeting as it is woven. 


Preparing the Material for Weaving.—A new piece of 
material is now procured, and should be cut like a loaf of 
bread after it has been rolled tightly and bound. A large 
butcher knife or a very sharp cheese knife, does the work in 
a few minutes. The knife should have a heavy weight fastened 
to the end to assist in cutting the goods. Each strip should be 
one inch wide. A practical way of getting the strips even, 
would be to lay a tape measure on the table, and mark the 
inches, after which the piece of material is laid over it. This 
will be a guide for keeping the strips of exactly the same 
width. 

Much valuable time has been wasted by cutting with a pair 
of scissors, or tearing by hand. The small outlay for a good 
knife will pay for itself in the time saved in the first dozen 
rugs made. Every shuttle possesses pieces of wood, on which 
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Rug Made of Figured 
Material 


the material is wound, either on the wheel or by hand. These 
are cone shaped, and are called cops. After placing a cop in 
the shuttle, it is fastened with a clamp. After pulling the 
end of the material through the hole in the shuttle, all is 
ready for weaving. 


Process of Weaving.—A stool or seat just the right height 
must be placed in front of the loom. Press the left treadle 
down, making a gap between the two lays of warp. Take 
the shuttle in the right hand, and throw it between the two 
lays of warp, holding with the left hand the lay which con- 
tains the reed. Leave a couple of inches of the material stick- 
ing out at the side of the rug. This must be turned back, and 
lapped round the warp at the side of the rug. To complete the 
first shot, pull the lay to firmly, then press the right foot 
down, releasing the left, thus making a reverse gap between 
the two lays of warp. 

Now put the shuttle in the left hand, and throw it from 
left to right across the loom. Pull the material tight, and 
then pull the lay forward as before. This is repeated over 
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Plain Material in Red, Green, 
Blue or Brown with White 
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and over again until the shuttle is empty. Taper the end of 
the strip with the scissors after filling the shuttle with new 
cop; the new strip must be also tapered. Lap over the 
old strip. This will enable the work to be sewed in the cen- 
ter of the rug, without being visible when the rug is made, 
and is much better than the old fashioned way of sewing with- 
out tapering. 

A variety in the rug is made by weaving bands of contrast- 
ing colors at each end, to form borders. If the rug is made 
of dark blue muslin, with a white warp, the borders should be 
of white muslin. Great variety can be displayed in border 
making, as there can either be three strips an inch and a half 
wide at either end, or one border line, alternating on either 
side with two or three rows of blue and two or three rows of 
white. 

The rug is finished off with a half inch heading of warp 
which is woven in exactly the same way as the material. This 
must of course be on both ends of the rug alike. A finish is 
given to the rug by knotting the warp at both ends. Double 
knotting is prettier than single knotting. “There should be an 
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A Cretonne Rug in Tones of 
Green, Pink, and White 


allowance of six inches of warp for fringe, before the weay- 
ing is begun, and twelve inches at the end of the rug, to form 
a fringe for both first and second rugs. 

If it is hard to weave from the description, an hour spent 
in watching a weaver at work, or a dollar spent on engaging 
a weaver to show the beginner on her own loom, would make 
it seem much easier. Some people who do their own weay- 
ing employ a weaver at twenty-five cents an hour, to beam the 
warp and set up the loom, ready for the craftsman, but these 
questions are all settled by the ease or difficulty of procuring 
a handy weaver. After the rudiments are mastered it rests 
with the individual to become a good weaver, and to blend 
colors which are both harmonious and effective. 


Amount of Material Needed.—It is a little difficult at first 
to find out how much material to order for making rugs, but 
as materials vary so much in weight, it is well to be very par- 
ticular about weighing the pieces of material before they are 
cut up, so as to know how far each kind of material goes when 
woven. Roughly, two and a half pounds, or from five 
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to seven square yards of material, will make one yard 
A little carelessness in cutting strips a little 
wider than an inch, would make a rug take from two to three 
yards more material, without improving the rug, so it is im- 
portant for economy’s sake, to be very particular about this 
detail. 


of weaving. 


Color Schemes for Rugs.—There is no end to the variety 
which can be given to a rug by clever border designing. Sup- 
pose a plain material is chosen for a border, and a figured 
material is selected for the rug itself. A dash of strong color, 
giving the appearance of a broken design, can be formed by 


Many Varieties in Borders 


getting a piece of material with blotches of color appearing 
at intervals of half a yard, such as clusters of Howers on white 
ground. 

Striped materials cut horizontally can also be introduced to 
give this effective treatment in borders. “Twists of two col- 
ored materials can be wound into a cop, and a line of the 
twist introduced in the center of a border, or to outline a 
plain border it is found to be very effective, and gives the 
appearance of a herring bone design. As the work pro- 
gresses the warp may be varied from time to time. Most of 
the color warps on the market are very ugly, but the golden 
brown, the dull green, indigo blue, and dark red, are adapted 
to nearly any coloring. Yellow material with tobacco brown 
warp and brown borders, makes an excellent rug for a sitting- 
room or hall. Brown figured material with tawny mixtures, 
with heavily designed borders, would look well in a sitting- 
room furnished with mission furniture. 

Green and yellow cretonnes and plain green muslin, are 
pretty with bright colored borders, matching the colors of 
the wall papers for bedrooms. For a delft room, blue mus- 
lins with white or blue warps are always charming. A bath- 
room rug is better made with white warp, as these always 
wash better than the colored warps. 

Cotton flannel is particularly desirable for bathrooms, as 
it is so soft for the feet. A dark warp is more suitable for 
staircase carpets. Brown on variegated brown, or red on 
variegated red, are colors that are especially adapted for stair- 
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cases. Small rugs to match could be used on landings, and 
for halls with strong borders. 

If red carpeting and rugs are used, the introduction of 
black into the borders of the rugs will be found very effective. 
Besides the designs in borders, little strips of material can be 
run into the rugs, in the form of arrows or geometric pat- 
terns. If the warp is white these could be of fine white mus- 
lin, so that the extra material does not make the rug uneven. 

Another way of making patterns is to run a few lines of 
white with a bodkin after the rug is finished. ‘The ends are 
sometimes left sticking up, especially if used for portiéres or 
cushions, but for floor covering they look better neatly finished 
off. 

As the most interesting work is done by experimenting, it 
is well to spend a little time in evolving good color schemes, 
and designing borders, and as it is not necessary to use much 
material, it is best to use every little width of warp. A foot 
can be left in the middle, and a foot on either side cut off and 
left hanging down. ‘Then the experiments can be begun. A 
pretty wall paper can be taken, and material selected that will 
harmonize with it. If the introduction of fresh pieces is not 
liked, it is soon perceived they can be taken out, and others 
introduced in its place. If several yards of borders are woven 
in experimental weaving, the strip can be cut out of the warp, 
and kept as a sample of borders, and will be found very use- 
ful, as these borders can be tried on rugs in process of weav- 
ing, by laying parts of the sample on the fresh rug. The strip 
need not be cut into sections, but each border should have a 
margin of warp, and a woven heading of warp to keep the 
work in good condition. 

Some very pretty rugs lately woven were made of old rose 
Shaker flannel, with white warps, and white borders outlined 
with twists of green. In a bedroom with a pink flowered wall 
paper and old rose hangings, they were very dainty and har- 
monious. 


Warp Grouping—Vhe grouping of warps is another 
means of introducing variety in rug making, and it gives a 
variation of surface which is very charming. The warp can 
be set in groups of four, with an interval of four, made by 
turning back or cutting away every alternate four threads. 
This gives a honeycombed appearance which is very attrac- 
tive, and for portiere-making it is especially desirable, as it 
makes them hang in graceful folds. 

As the preparation of warp grouping takes some little 
time, it is well to use all the threads for the plain rugs, using 
the balance of the warp up for those which are to have 
grouped warping. 


Weaving Pillows—Weaving pillows can be done on a 
yard wide loom, by cutting the warp at either side. “wenty- 
four inches is the usual pillow width, and forty-eight inches 
would be a corresponding length. ‘This should measure at 
least thirty inches when stretched in the loom, as the length 
shrinks a little when cut out. The pillows, of course, would 
not need any fringe, but they should have at least an inch 
heading of warp, to prevent unraveling, which should be 
turned in when the pillow is turned up. 


Weaving Stair Carpets.—Stair carpets are usually twenty- 
seven inches wide, and at least a yard in every twelve should 
be allowed for shrinkage. It is always well in making stair 
carpets, to have them longer than the stairs, so that the part 
on the edge of the tread, which receives the most wear, can 
be changed from time to time, by moving the carpet a few 
inches either way. 

Those who have taken up weaving as a home industry, 
have become fascinated with the art, as there is no end to the 
opportunities for evolution and originality. 
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The Tudor Place, Washington, D. C. 


By Leila 


HE Tudor Place, on Georgetown Heights, 
which overlook the federal city, was built in 
1810 by Thomas Peter, whose wife was 
Martha Custis, the granddaughter andname- 
sake of Mrs. Washington, and it is owned 
and still occupied by his daughter, Mrs. 

Beverly Kennon. During the entire period of its existence 

it has been in the sole possession of the single family, and 

while it has witnessed marvelous changes on every side it has 
remained both without and within virtually unaltered. 

Dr. William Thornton, that universal genius whose plan 
for the United States capitol was the first accepted and 
utilized, was the architect, and much does it redound to his 
credit. Where Thornton got his architectural training is not 
known. Some say that he had only two weeks’ study in the 
profession, others credit him with two 
months, but his works bespeak larger equip- 
ment. He was born on one of the West 
India Islands—Torlela—in 1761, and when 
only five years of age was sent home to Eng- 
land to school. He graduated in due course 
and after studying medicine and traveling tc 
some extent on the Continent came to 
America and, in 1793, made his home in 
Georgetown, the aristocratic little settlement 
across the creek from where the national 
capital was some day to be built. Perhaps it 
was a desire to have a hand in the building 
which brought him to the “wilderness of 
Washington.” Perhaps it was a natural 
fancy for new things. At any rate he re- 
mained there until his death, in 1828, and 
was helpful in many directions. He was one 
of the first commissioners of the district, to 
whom was entrusted the task of carrying out 
L’Enfant’s plans; he was one of the first 
commissioners of patents, and a zealot in 
the cause of science. He helped Fitch make 
his trial steamboat, and laid a wager with 
Fulton, it is said, as to its possible speed; 
he assisted in the organization of the Colum- 
bian Scientific Institute; he was a favorite in 
society; and yet, in some way, he found the 
time to paint a few pictures, write some 
essays and poems, and design a number of 
noteworthy private houses. Mrs. Kennon 
has an exceedingly clever little medallion 
portrait which he painted, in miniature, of 
George Washington; and Madison’s famous 
home at Montpelier, Va. Taylor’s ‘““Octagon House,”’ now 
the headquarters of the American Institute of Architects, 
and the Tudor Place, stand as monuments to his architectural 
ability and good taste. 

The original plan and elevation which he made for Mr. 
Peter’s residence are still in existence and in a very fair state 
of preservation. They show an arrangement qu'te out of 
the ordinary, and an interesting solution of a somewhat 
dificult problem. 

On the premises at the time the plans were drawn were 
two rectangular buildings placed on parallel lines about ninety 
feet apart, and these he took for the nucleus of his design. 
Between them he placed a large, well proportioned structure, 


The North Front is Largely Screened by Trees and Vines. 


Mechlin 


with which he connected them by means of inclosed galleries 
as wings. The design, taken as a whole, suggests that of the 
present, remodeled White House, which, strange as it may 
seem, is very similar to Thornton’s original plan for the 


“President’s Mansion,” rejected, and only lately brought to 
light. 

Two elliptical rooms and a circular inset portico were the 
unique features of the first design, but for lack of ready 


money—temporary financial embarrassment—the first of 
these had unfortunately to give way to a plain facade and 
straight walls. 
and forms to-day the central unit of the south front. 

Like all houses of that period, Tudor Place faces the river 
and has no traditional The formal approach and 
driveway are on the north, whereas on the south there is 


The circular portico was, however, realized 


rear. 


The Entrance 


is Unaffected, yet Hospitable 


entire privacy and an unbroken lawn. ‘This may, in a meas- 
ure, explain the characteristics of the two facades; the one 
severely plain, dignified and reserved, the other less simple, 
more genial and informal. It is as if one approached from 
the north a stranger, and was admitted on the south into the 
intimacy of the home. But perhaps the effect is heightened 
by the difference in light. There is something very attractive 
about the entire structure, very dignified, whole-souled and 
substantial. 

The material is brick covered with stucco, smoothly fin- 
ished, neatly marked off, and yellow in tint. The roof, which 
is low pitched, is of blue-gray slate; the dome of the portico 
tinned and painted a dull, dark red; the wood work, window 
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The South Front is of the Type of Pure Georgian, More Characteristic of England 


than America 


frames, etc., white. In color alone it is particularly charm- 
ing; the warm, creamy yellow of the plaster has weathered 
delightfully, and in mass is agreeably associated with the 
green of the foliage and the blue of the sky. 

The north front is largely screened by trees and vines, and 
aside from its arrangement of openings, and well apportioned 
spaces, is not specially notable, though a word may well be 
said for its structural stability, and hospitable, unattected 
entrance—a wide, plain door, surmounted by a semi-circular 
light, and approached by two steps and a low platform of 
stone. 

The south front is, however, unshielded, and looks down 
without hindrance upon the great city which has gradually 
crept to its gate. Its style is pure Georgian, but not Colonial ; 
its prototype is to be found in England but not in this country. 
The circular portico with its half dome is an agreeable and 
novel substitute for the straight, flat-roofed veranda, and the 
repetition of the arch in the sunken lunettes which surmount 
the lower windows lends unity and interest to the design. 
Nice proportion has been observed in the placing of these 
curves, and with the relation of distances no fault can be 
found. The shape and size of the windows conform with the 
outline and dimensions of the portico, and the columns of the 
same are of fitting strength and vigor to uphold with reason- 
able ease the weight imposed upon them. The wall of the 
house, back of the portico, is curved inward, and, completing 
the circle, is pierced by three long, two-sashed windows, which 
when open serve as doors. All the windows in the main build- 
ing on the south side have, beside the typical square panes, 
long, narrow side-lights, which are unusual and are exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

The galleries to the right and left are on the floor level, 
owing to the descent of the land, two steps lower than the 
main building. ‘Their facades on the south are divided into 
three spaces by pilasters and are surmounted by railings of 
wrought-iron and wood. ‘The one in the east wing, most 
distinctly shown in the accompanying illustration, was orig- 
inally designed and is still used as a conservatory, whereas 
the one in the west has recently been converted into a dining- 
room. The vine-covered building to the right at the time 
the house was erected, and for several years afterward, was 
used as a stable, while in the one to the left, the kitchen and 
servants’ quarters have been successively located. These ter- 
minal buildings are two stories in height, but so much lower 
are their ceilings that the top of their walls comes almost on 
a line with the roof of the portico. ‘They are subservient ‘o 
the main section and yet distinctly a part of the whole. 
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The interior is possibly less notable than 
the exterior, but still interesting. Passing 
through the north door one enters directly 
into a reception room which opens to the 
right and left on corridors running east and 
west, and leads immediately through a broad 
doorway into a large central hall or living- 
room from which in turn open the drawing- 
rooms and the porticoed veranda. To the left 
of the reception room, in the hall, as a thing 
of utility but not of architectural moment, 
are the stairs, substantially built, private, and 
distinctly unobtrusive. 

The main drawing-room is to the left of 
the living-room and of hospitable propor- 
tions. Opposite the entrance is the fire-place 
with the original marble mantel, and to the 
right of this is a door leading into the con 
servatory. ‘The walls are painted a dull gray 
and are finished by a white molding of 
rather elaborate design. The window, 
reaching from the floor almost to the ex- 
tremely high ceiling, with its side-lights, occupies the greater 
part of the south wall, and emits to the farthest corner of the 
room an abundance of mellow sunlight. It and its counter- 
parts in the main building are fitted with inside, folding 
shutters, made of paneled wood, and are fastened, when 
closed, by a bar which fits across them into grooves in the 
projecting frames, a primitive device, but one which 
answers its purpose adequately. The shutters, the frames of 
the doors and windows are throughout painted white, but the 
doors are of maple, unstained and polished. Some swing 
upon hinges, but others slide into the wall. 

The west drawing-room, to the right of the main hall, is 
somewhat smaller than the east room, and perhaps less 
formal, showing, in addition to a broad, sunny window and a 
cheerful fireplace, a writing desk, easy chairs, and other ap- 
purtenances of home life. The mantel in this room is of 


The Circular Portico with Its Half-Dome in an Agreeable and Novel 
Substitute for the Usual Straight, Flat-Roofed Veranda 
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white marble, and in matter of design is specially worthy 
of notice. From here, as well as from the north hall, the 
dining-room is entered. 

Often the architectural interest of an interior is materially 
injured by the furnishings, but in this instance it is greatly 
enhanced. They are almost without exception in harmony 
with the house, of equal age and artistic worth. A century 
ago furniture was still made by hand, and was not only more 
lasting but more worthy of preservation than the current ma- 
chine turned articles. Though some changes have been made, 
and certain things replaced, the rooms in the Tudor House 
to-day are virtually as they were when the present owner 
was a girl. Much of the furniture was inherited from the 
Washington estate, divided after Mrs. Washington’s death 


. 


et 


Crepe Myrtle in Blossom. In the Distance a Noble Spruce. Within 
the Box Hedge is a Locust Tree, Much Over a Hundred Years Old 


among her grandchildren. Mrs. Kennon’s mother, Mrs. 
Peter, did not in all probability receive more than her share, 
but the fact that what she got has been kept for all these 
years, not only carefully but under a single roof and in the 
possession of one person, accounts in a measure for the ap- 
parent largeness of her inheritance. Mrs. Kennon has, for 
example, besides several of the Washington tables and chairs, 
Mrs. Washington’s writing desk and jewelry, and some of 
the valances which she made with her own hands. She has 
the plateau and candelabra used on General Washington’s 
dining table at Mt. Vernon, as well zs much of the china, 
glassware and silver. All the pictures in the drawing-room 
were at one time Washington’s, and on every side interesting 
relics are to be found. 

On the mantel in the main drawing-room is a m‘niature 
of Thornton, painted by his wife and presented personally 
to Mrs. Kennon as a token of regard. It is an admirable 
piece of work, somewhat timid, perhaps, but good in color 
and excellent in delineation—an exceptionally meritorious 
work, interesting aside from subject or pa’nter, but in the 
present connection doubly interesting on their account. 

With the exception of the few short years of her married 
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life, and a brief absence during the Civil War, Mrs Kennon 
has found her home in the Tudor Place for nearly ninety 
years. She remembers well when it was thought to be in the 
country, and can recall meeting in her childhood the genial 
and talented man of letters who was accountable for its 
architectural design. At the time of the war, being naturally 
a Southern sympathizer—the Lees are her cousins, it will be 
remembered—she leased her house and went to Virginia, but 
hearing that it had been abandoned by the lessee and was 
about to be confiscated as a hospital, she hurried back, undera 
flag of truce, by Way of Baltimore, took possession and 
directly secured as boarders a number of Federal officers, 
chiefly medical men. The home was thus saved, and the 
single compact, that the subject of the war should never be 
mentioned beneath its roof, was, to the credit of all, 
violated. 

The only damage which accrued to the place during the 
war was through depredations made upon the hedges of box 
by the unknowing tenants who mistook the growth for com- 
mon evergreen and used it lavishly for interior decoration. 
In this way some of the hedges were utterly destroyed and 
others almost irreparably scarred. All were planted when 
the house was built and some are now in splendid condition. 
Those which border the northern approach and form a circle 
before the entrance, stand over four feet in height and meas- 
ure five and even six feet in width. 

The grounds, which occupy about two ordinary city blocks, 
are charmingly laid out and furnish precisely the right setting 
for the house. ‘To the north is the formal garden, with its 
broad, straight path leading up to the entrance. Here in 
rapid succession during the summer months blossom the old 
familiar flowers that each year return with fresh import, 
the hardy annuals, which cannot be too highly prized. 
Beyond this, where the box bordering ends, are the beds 
of hollyhocks, dozens of them, of every tint and shade, bend- 
ing and bowing, whispering together and laughing at the 
world, like the light-hearted, good comrades that they are. 
It is a wonderful sight, and with the shady wall of the some- 
what distant house as a background is a picture well worth 
remembering. 

But for that matter there are pictures on every side, along 
the path which leads from the gate, or down by the arbor and 
across the lawn. Off to the south the sunshine plays across 
the face of the great house, whose lines cut pleasantly against 
the sky, while a pink rose blossoms at the base of the portico, 
and a friendly maple casts its cooling shadow over the vine- 
clad east wing. Turning about, and looking away from the 
house, one sees the city; the Virginia hills; Arlington, per- 
haps; and lastly, above the western tree tops, the slender 
spires of Georgetown College. Or, if you want shade and 
rest, off to the left is a group of stalwart trees, a bench and a 
hammock. 

The season in Washington is long. In March the vine 
on the house begins to leaf, and in the garden beds each day 
is chronicled a new resurrection; while in October comes a 
riot of blossoms vying with the changing foliage, and lasting 
ofttimes, until after the first fall of snow. One day late last 
Autumn the Boston ivy on the Tudor Place was changed to 
a rich crimson and garnet, a maple at the gate had become a 
tree of gold, while in the long beds were masses of dainty 
cosmos, and under one of the drawing-room windows a sturdy 
marigold had acknowledged a debt of gratitude. 

It is not a stately place, save as stateliness is derived from 
nobility; all the rumples are not smoothed out, there are some 
irregularities, some places left to Nature’s abandonment, but 
for this reason all the most charming. 
dence but a home which amid the progress and hurry of 
modern times has remained true to old ideals; which has 
kept pace with the time, yet has preserved its own identity. 


never 


Not merely a resi- 
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Old-Fashioned Clocks in American Homes 


By Mary H. Northend 


MONG the very interesting and_ often 
curious pieces of household furniture that 
ornament many of our American homes, 
none are more attractive to the lover 
of the antique and none show more exquisite 
workmanship than the beautiful old-fash- 

‘oneal clocks made by masters of their art in a time long gone 

by. Some of these ancient timekeepers have steadily ticked 

away more than two hundred years, yet are still ticking on 
with steadfast exactness. 

To see the most wonderful and the most famous clocks 
one must perforce go to Europe, where the most skilful and 
famous clock makers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies lived—to Versailles and Exeter, and Westminster 
Abbey, the place of many clocks. But not all of the fine old 
Et myeypkercrers are in 
Europe. Skilful horol- 
ogists flourished in the 
American colonies long 
before 1776, and it 
was the custom in those 
days to have a big 
clock in the house. 
Many clocks of famous 
make were brought to 
America from across 
the water, and not a 
few have come over 
in later years as prized 
heirlooms. They are of 
every conceivable va- 
riety of size, shape and 
structure, from _ the 
great cabinet aftairs, 
with elaborate devices 
for telling the days of 
the month and_ for 
striking the hours, to 


the smaller wall and 
bracket articles. Even 
the curious “table 


clock,” which reclines, 
face upward, like a 
huge watch, may be 
found among them. 
Clock and watch mak- 
ing during the early 
part of the nineteenth 
century was also very successful, and many of the fine old 
clocks to be seen in our houses, especially in certain parts of 
the South and in the Central States, are the products of home 
artists, made in the antebellum days. 

It is in New England, however, in the plantation mansions 
of Virginia and Kentucky and the historical homes of Phil- 
adelphia and New York that the antiquary will find the 
rarest and oldest clocks. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of the most interesting and beautiful of these. 
Almost every fine old house in New England contains an 
equally fine and valuable old timepiece, revered and cherished 
as no less companionable an household article could be. The 
Weaver’s clock, an interesting clock that belongs to one 
of the estates of Swampscott, Mass., is one of the oldest 
in this country. It was brought over from England about 


A Picture Clock about a Century Old which Hangs in a Salem Home 
The Clock is One of Three Which Were Made in 


Switzerland and Sent to America 


the year 1635 by one John Albree, a weaver, and has been in 
the family ever since. The construction of this clock is very 
singular, for it has but one hand. 

Three of the photographs used in illustrating this article 
picture so-called banjo clocks, which are particularly quaint 
and pleasing as to form and ornamentation. ‘Two are wall 
clocks, concerning which it will be noticed that the general 
lines of case structure are similar, the imitation of the musical 
instrument being quite suggestive. The third, which rests 
its base on a shelf instead of being screwed to the wall, is by 
far the most elaborate as to decoration and bears the name 
of its maker, Willard, in large script on the front of the 
pedestal. Like one of the first mentioned, it has two curved 
rods of carved wood at either side of its long, slender waist, 
to further the banjo idea, and, like both the others, the face 
is overtopped by an 
eagle with spread 
wings. The front of 
the case of this clock 
bears also a noticeably 
fine ornamentation in 
scroll design. 

The long-case, eight- 
day clocks, now 
familiarly termed 
“orandfat hem, sien 
which such interesting 
and handsome speci- 
mens occur in consider- 
able numbers in New 
England, were de- 
veloped from the brass 
chamber clock with 
wooden hands, in the 
reign of Charles II. of 
England. Veritable 
relics of that period 
are extremely = janes 
though examples are 
occasionally to be 
found in England. 
Some of these primi- 
tive “grandfathers” 
were exceedingly nar- 
row in the waist, only 
just sufficient width be- 
ing allowed for the 
rise and fall of the 
weights. “he same characteristic marks the ‘‘grandfather” 
of our own country, for, though made later than the close 
of the seventeenth century as many of them were, they were 
built after the same general pattern. Heavy dark woods, 
richly carved and paneled, but usually without landscape or 
other colored ornamentation, appear on all these clocks. They 
are, moreover, probably the most common type of old- 
fashioned timepiece. 

In one corner of the dining-room in the Stark mansion, at 
Dunbarton, N. H., there stands a noble specimen of the finest 
of this type, a “grandfather,” which originally stood in the 
house that was erected by General Pierce, father of the four- 
teenth president of the United States, and has descended by 
heritage through Mrs. Stark (née McNeil) to its present 
home. Another interesting historical clock of the same type 
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is to be seen in the home of Gen. Stephen Abbott, on 
Federal Street, Salem, Mass. ‘The venerable timekeeper 
stood in the same place when, more than one hundred years 
ago, General Washington visited the house—a memorable 
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American homes, the difference between whose characteristics 
is as distinguished as are the styles of furniture of the same 
makes. The ‘Chippendale’ cases are noticeable for the 
delicate pillars or pilasters rising at the front corners of the 


A Clock Used by Governor Pierce at 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire 


occasion, when the great soldier and statesman opened the 
ball, given in his honor in the spacious assembly hall, with 
the fair daughter of the mansion. 

Beautiful “Chippendale” and ‘“‘Sheraton”’ cases have been 
added to some of the old-fashioned clocks that one finds in 


A Banjo Clock in the 


Low House 


A Fine Old Clock at Mr. Etheridge’s 
Salem, Mass 


A Banjo Clock Belonging to 
Mr. Charles F. Waters 


case, from the plinth to the entablature under the hood, and 
the corresponding pillars at the front corners of the hood. 
Generally the bases and caps are of metal and the shafts 
fluted. Also the cases of these clocks are much higher than 
the dial, and may be of the pattern that is considered the 
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An Old Banjo Clock in a 


Salem_House 
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more correct—high, with com- 
paratively narrow waist, raised 
paneling, arched face to provide 
space for the second-hand dial 
above the regular hour and 
minute hands, and the carved hood 
—or of the horn-topped kind, in 
which the upper part terminates 


S, ce >)b) 9 
in two carved “horns,” curving 
inward. 

The ‘‘Sheraton’’ cases are re- 


markable for their ornate style 
and wonderful inlaid work. This 
style is more recent, dating back 
only to 1803-08, while the former 
was described by Thomas Chip- 
pendale, a noted upholsterer and 
cabinetmaker in St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, in a splendid folio vol- 
ume of designs, of which three 
editions appeared between 1755 
and 1763. While, however, there 
is an exquisite nicety of touch ap- 
parent in the Chippendale cases, 
a chaste refinement of beauty in 
their severely simple lines, that ap- 
peals strongly to many persons, 
the popularity of the ‘Sheraton”’ 
cases has never waned. 

To eulogize old-fashioned clocks is not by any means to 
disparage the product of our more modern science. A visitor 
from the seventeenth century would surely marvel at the 
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bewildering display in some of our 
jewelry shops. But the conspicu- 
ous fact about all the older clocks, 
as indeed about the much-prized 
antique furniture, and that to 
which their value and excellent 
condition are due in spite of age 
and often of rough handling in 
past generations, is that they are 
built of the very best materials, 
put together in the best possible 
manner. 

The modern clock, while not to 
be despised, is not beyond taking 
lessons of its older forerunner. 
The charm of an antique clock is 
indisputable, and hence the mod- 
ern reproductions which try to fol- 
low the style and pattern of the 
old clocks. But the old clock is 
supreme, especially when it has re- 
mained in the possession of the 
same family for many years. No 
clocks have greater fascination 
than these, and none, rightly 
enough, are more heartily prized. 
The personal association of clocks 
in no way affects their inherent in- 
terest, and the collector may, 
therefore, take a genuine pleasure in such old rarities as he 
may gather from time to time—a pleasure sometimes en- 
hanced by such associations. | 


Public Art in the Country 


HERE is so much to do in public art in the 
cities that the country seems apt to be for- 
gotten in the great wave of interest in civic 
embellishment that is sweeping over every 
part of America. Yet the country is part 
of us, the greater part in fact, and there can 

ben no one ak improvement, no real betterment, unless it 1s 

really general, and includes both the town and the country. 

A very singular conception of the country exists in the 
town. ‘To the townsman the country is the place of green 
fields, of fertile.farms, of pleasant woods, of pure air, of 
ample space. He may realize that his own place of abode— 
the city—stands in need of embellishment, but why the 
country, with all its natural beauty and charm? 

The countryman, on his part, will look towards the city 
as the seat of every possible human interest. There occur 
the great events of the time; there is plenty of excitement; 
there is ample amusement; he looks with wonder upon the 
emigration of the city folk to the country, and puzzles over 
their delight in what, to him, appear commonplaces that he 
has been familiar with from earliest youth. 

Both parties are right, of course, but neither understands 
the other’s point of view. The country does not need em- 
bellishment as the city does, but it does need intelligent treat- 
ment and development. A border of weeds, for example, 
would be highly obnoxious in the city; in the country, if it 
does not interfere with the farm, it is a source of unending 


delight and of constant change and variety. Both city and 
country are, however, alike in requiring good roads. ‘The 
farmer has not always been favorable to these manifest forms 
of improvement, because the cost generally fell on him. A 
decided change in this respect has taken place and now the 
good roads movement has no warmer friend than the far- 
mer, because he has found they saved him money. 

Here, then, is one very notable instance in which the coun- 
try stands in need of betterment and the country folk are 
ready and eager to help. The example is the more inter- 
esting since the farmer’s present point of view is the direct 
result of agitation and example, and is a fine illustration of 
what may be accomplished by persistent efforts. 

The farmer needs to be trained to appreciate the value of 
pleasant house surroundings. His house grounds should be 
well kept; his barns should be devoid of advertisements; and 
he should manfully resist the persuasions of the advertising 
man who would paint signs on his rocks or stand them up 
on the meadows facing the railroads. “These things are com- 
monplace enough in themselves, and yet if no more was done 
than improve these matters, the country would be a pleasanter 
place to visit and to travel through. The country does not 
need monuments, it does not require costly works of art, 
it does not call for the things the city demands as a matter 
of course; its needs are its own, but they are quite as urgent 
as any of the matters which appear so essential in the cities; 
its claims to artistic consideration are important. 
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Principles of Home Decoration 


VI.—Modern Theory and the Bedroom 


By Joy Wheeler Dow 
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RY HE latest and most advanced theory con- 
aN cerning the bedroom is not to have one. 
i) Sleep out of doors instead. In time of war 
&&) soldiers sleep out of doors, and frequently 
contract thereby serious ailments, which be- 
come chronic and incurable. But this is not 
the sleeping out of doors which is meant by modern theorists. 
Soldiers have to sleep upon the bare ground, and that is very 
bad. The modern idea is to sleep upon some kind of bed- 
stead or hammock, and if one is indifferent to possible rude 
awakenings by anything that prowls at midnight, and the 
latitude is that of Saranac Lake, or New Hampshire, to in- 
sure a cold and dry atmo- 
sphere, a cabin of some 
kind, conveniently located 
near one’s dwelling, and 
ventilated on all sides, 
might, with some advant- 
age, take the place of the 
conventional bedroom. Or, 
if one has the means, quite 
as airy a sleeping apart- 
ment may be constructed in 
the form of a balcony di- 
rectly accessible from one’s 
bedroom proper, and prac- 
tical enough where neigh- 
bors are not too close. 
Such a bed might prove un- 
comfortable, however, in 
extremely damp weather. 
But those of us who love 
the security of a second 
story chamber, and _ for 
whom it would not be wise, 
financially, to build a sun- 
parlor or what not to our 
cottage, this latest theory 
can not avail. 

Then, who has not waked 
in that dismal hour just pre- 
ceding daybreak with an 
oppressive sense of fear 
that, in the terrible shuffle 
of life, the sacred and 
second story bedroom might be taken away, and one be really 
compelled to camp out of doors? He and the sufferer from 
tuberculosis, indeed, might be enticed by the ‘‘fresh-air fiend” 
to part with a material blessing for which we should thank 
Providence every night of our lives, and invoke its mercy 
upon all those unfortunates who have neither bedrooms nor 
bedsteads. All the while we are convinced that the Lord 
can not extend the kind of mercy we ask to everybody from 
the very nature of the case He has set up, the chimerical 
dreams of those who write Utopia books to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Seeing, then, that a majority of the Americans whom I 
address in these articles are apt to want bedrooms, and upon 
the second story, if possible, it is perhaps worth while con- 
sidering the sort of furniture and decoration best suited to 
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them, yet with all proper regard for modern theory and 
fresh air. For it is only within comparatively recent times 
that fresh air has been popular at all in sleeping-apartments 


during the winter season. Bedsteads completely enclosed 
by canopies, grilled doors and panels—very handsome and 
picturesque affairs by the way—have been in use for genera- 
tions, even by the peasantry, in certain parts of Europe, and 
may be still. Besides, the sense of suffocation they give us; 
what pictures of entomological horrors; what unholy thoughts 
of vermin they conjure up! 

There are not, however, and never have been more artistic 
bedsteads manufactured than were those archaic, enclosed 
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1—Modern Bedroom with Canopied Bedstead and Recessed Window 


structures. So it has come to pass that four-posted bedsteads 
with canopies after the manner of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. (see Fig. 9) are the fashion at the present time. 
For drapery we compromise with modern cleanliness by 
using washable dimity or white muslin (see Fig. 1). Only 
here it is merely an unmistakably machine- made, stock bed- 
stead fitted with a canopy over the headboard. To the 
present day some of the best of the old-fashioned houses of 
Great Britain have canopied and curtained bedsteads, with 
feather mattresses to lie upon, and the curtains will be of 
some heavy stuff such as damask. I know that in my own 
home such material would soon become laden with excretions 
from the lungs that in damp weather would make it un- 
bearable; but I did not notice any odor from these hangings 
in England. There is no bedstead that has the dignity and 
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2—A Modern Bedroom with Twin Bedsteads, Fireplace 
and a Table 


character of one with a canopy, whether :t be a full length 
canopy or a short one over the headboard, and with posts 
and washable curtains instead of the more closely confining 
panels, spindles, or damask, is a device eminently practical 
and sanitary. 

In Italy, which to-day is an exceedingly dirty, malodorous 
and rough looking country, and those who gush about it, as 
is the fashion, are simply romancing, they have one cardinal 
virtue which should be made the most of. ‘The time to have 
seen Italy, like the time to have heard Mme. Patti sing, was 
many years ago. But Italy has one sanitary, up-to-date in- 
stitution—it is the twin bedstead which the traveler meets 
in every albergo, even in those of the second class. And I 
deem it an encouraging sign of the time, the prowing popu- 
larity of the twin bedstead in America, as the accompanying 
illustrations of bedrooms will indicate. I know of but one 
objection to the twin bedsteads, and that is the prodigality 
of space they demand for their convenient arrangement, espe- 
cially if a table divide them, as is seen in Fig. 2, where no 
less than eight lineal feet of wall is absorbed. But a seemly 
pair of well designed twin bedsteads with canopies will give 


3—Bedroom Corner at Eastover 
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the keynote to a scheme of bedroom decoration as no other 
feature can. 

Recesses in bedrooms, such as we have in Fig. 1, are also 
effective and useful features, except that a stationary wash- 
stand is not to be recommended, especially one with the 
waste pipes inclosed by a cabinet. 

As to bedroom walls, and pretty as some of the patterns 
are, | can not recommend wallpaper. A particularly charm- 
ing wallpaper is shown in Fig. 4; but following out the ab- 
sorption theory, wallpaper must be constantly absorbing what- 
ever impurities there are in the air, and, in time, become satu- 
rated with them. For this reason walls painted a flat oil 
color would seem one method of sanitary treatment, and 
they can be washed with soap and water. Figs. 2 and 6 
both show walls without paper, treated in plain tints, and 
while they are not quite as effective as is the wallpaper shown 
in Fig. 4, they are a great improvement upon the ill chosen 
design we have in Fig. 7, or where there is a distracting 
amount of figured wallpaper, as we have in Fig. 5, covering 
both side walls and ceiling. 

Fig. 5 also shows us a carpeted bedroom. That, of course, 
is in opposition to all modern theory. The modern bedroom 


4—Bedroom with an Exceptionally Attractive Fireplace 


should have no carpet and not more than two or three small 
rugs, to be used as mats beside the bedstead or before the 
dressing-table, etc. Good parquet floors laid by experts in 
the business are scarcely more expensive nowadays than is a 
durable carpet, and the parquet floor will last as long as we 
do. Not that a bedroom should be so uncompromising a bed- 
room as a private patient’s bedroom in a hospital; the theory 
of microbes need not be carried quite down to the ground. 
A mantelpiece and picture mold or cornice and chair rail 
will not encourage a sufficient number of microbes to lodge 
to menace your life under ordinary circumstances and with 
ordinary cleanliness. Note the very attractive mantelpiece 
and extended shelf mold in Fig. 8. There should always be 
books to read in a bedroom—our favorite books—and per- 
haps a pathetic geranium or two upon the window ledge to 
encourage to grow in winter (see the bedroom corner at 
Eastover, Fig. 3). 

A bedroom fireplace is also a distinct advantage, provid- 
ing constant ventilation, and the cheer of a wood fire, if one 
is indisposed, is a very comfortable accessory, especially if a 
small table be drawn up to one side, from which the con- 
valescent may enjoy a dainty repast under the most charming 
of influences. The fireplaces shown in Figs. 2 and 8 


respectively, are extremely suggestive of 
tea-tables and play keep-house. Can 
there be any one with charity and senti- 
ment at heart who does not love to. play 
keep-house occasionally, not unlike, as 
the children would say, ‘‘‘Now, let’s pre- 
tend’? Perhaps it is the gate table in 
Fig. 2 which helps along the suggestion 
more than does the fireplace. 

It is hardly necessary to add that all 
kinds of portiéres, mantel scarves, laces 
and fussiness generally have no right to 
be in the bedroom. And it is doubtful 
if the cylindrical bolsters used in the 

/ shop windows for showing off bedsteads, 
and illustrated in Fig. 7, will ever super- 
sede legitimate pillows and pillow cases. 
| There is an insignificant, yet ghastly, 
| electrolier over the twin bedsteads in 
| Fig. 7 which would be fatal to the peace 
and repose of any bedroom, while what 
architectural exigency has called into ex- 6—UWapasered Walls Plain an Color 
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Where more than one bed is to be constructed, a 
long excavation, the width of the sash to be used 
and the length of the full number of sash to be 
employed, and about four feet deep, should be 
made; this is better than a number of small excava- 
tions, both for economy of construction and ease 
in handling from season to season. 

If concrete is used for the walls a wooden frame 
to correspond with the inside dimensions of the pit 
must be used for the laying up of the walls. This 
need not be a complete frame—one side and one 
end being sufficient; and a frame one foot in depth 
may be used and raised as the concrete sets. It 
should, however, turn the corners to insure perfect 
joints. ‘This should be set firmly four inches, or 
more, inside the earth walls and the space inside 
filled with a concrete of seven parts rough gravel 
to one of Portland cement. The last three or four 
inches at the top should be of a higher grade of 
cement—using four parts of sharp, sifted sand to 
one of cement. The frame may be of any inch or 
inch and a half stuff, and should be very firmly 
joined at the corners, using a strip of two or three 
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5—A Carpeted Bedroom 
istence the small window in the corner, and 


skied out of reach, the present deponent 
ventures not to divine. 


Construction and Care of the Hotbed 
By Ida D. Bennett 


O BE fully up to date and effectual 
the flower garden should have its 
inception and early nurture in well 

constructed and intelligently cared for hot- 
beds. These, in the case of small city lots 
where space is at a premium and the ground 
must be utilized for other purposes later on, 
may consist of simple frames set over a hole 
in the ground, to be removed later on and 
the space planted to vegetables. 

But where the grounds are spacious 
enough to admit of permanent beds, these 
will be found far more satisfactory, and 
should be constructed in a substantial man- 


ner of brick or concrete. 7—A Modern Bedroom with a Number of Faults 
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inch hardwood to nail the corners to. This corner piece 
should not extend quite to the bottom, but leave an inch or 
two of the frame to mortise into the concrete. ‘This. forms 
a perfectly air and water tight joint. The back of the frame 


should be eighteen inches, the front twenty-five inches high. 


8—A Few Favorite Books Should Always Be on Hand 


Perpendicular strips of wood one and one-fourth inches apart 
should be nailed to the front and back of the frame at the 
juncture of each pair of sash, to receive the partitions of inch 
stuff which converts the one long bed into a series of indi- 
vidual beds, whose temperatures may be maintained accord- 
ing to the requirements of the plants they contain. 

The size of the frame will, of course, depend on the sash 
used. It is often—espe- 
cially when remodeling a 
house—found convenient to 
utilize old window sash. 
These answer admirably, 
and are a more convenient 
shape for the home hotbed 
than the regular  florist’s 
sash. 

In removing the earth 
from the beds in the spring 
and replacing the heating 
material, sash and partitions 
may all be removed and the 
work much simplified. 

The season for putting 
the hotbed in commission 
will vary in different locali- 
ties, but two months, or 
even six weeks, before time 
for planting out in the open 
ground will be quite early 
enough, as the hotbeds must 
occupy a warm, sunny posi- 
tion, as the south side of a 
building, wall or fence. The 
plants are apt to suffer if 
kept too long in confined 
quarters, and should be timed to go into the ground as soon 
as all danger of frost is past. 

In starting the hotbeds, fresh manure, that has been gath- 
ered overnight and not allowed to heat, must be used. This 
must be mixed with a liberal quantity of litter, straw or 
leaves, thrown into a pile and allowed to heat, or—and this 
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is the simpler way—placed directly in the pit, filling it loosely 
to the top and placing the sash to retain the heat. If the 
manure is fresh, fermentation will begin almost at once, and 
when the temperature has reached a hundred or more, and 
has penetrated the whole mass, it may be trampled down 
evenly, wet with hot water if dry, and covered with 
an inch or two of old, well rotted manure. Over 
this place about four inches of fine, sifted fibrous 
loam and leaf mold, well mixed. This soil should 
be moist, not wet or dry, and made as smooth and 
fine as possible. Seeds requiring much heat, as 
tomatoes, peppers and the like, should not be 
planted with such plants as cabbage and cauli- 
flower, which need a lower temperature, but be 
grown by themselves or with plants requiring the 
same general conditions. 

Seeds that require the same time to germinate 
should be planted together for convenience in ven- 
tilation, light and so forth. It is well to inform 
oneself as to the period of germination of the seeds 
to be sown. Certain seeds germinate in from three 
to five days, others requiring as many weeks. A 
useful list will be found in such works as The 
Flower Garden. 

Seeds having the protection of the hotbed do not 
need deep planting. Fine seeds, like nicotianas, 
may be simply scattered over the surface of the 
soil and pressed into the earth with a bit of board. 
Larger seeds may be sown in drills and covered 
their diameter with soil, but the soil must in all cases be 
pressed firmly over them, that the tiny rootlets may come at 
once into contact with, and take hold upon, the nourishment 
in the soil. Label carefully each row or plot of seeds; divide 
from adjoining plots with narrow strips of wood extending 
somewhat above the ground; water carefully with a rubber 
sprinkler or very fine rose; cover with a newspaper and close 
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9—Antique English Bedstead with Canopy and Curtains 


the sash. Plant tall growing varieties against the back of the 
bed, lower growths in front. Watch the hotbed closely, that 
it is neither chilled by a fall of temperature when the sash is 
open or burned by a hot sun on a closed sash; protect with 
rugs on cold nights and stormy days. Water lightly at night 
or on stormy days, more freely mornings and on sunny days. 
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The Kitchen 


IV.—The Refrigerator and Sink 


By Sarah Adams Keller 


HE refrigerator, it need hardly be pointed 
out is not, in a strict sense, a part of the 
kitchen furnishing. The kitchen is the last 
place in the house in which to keep a refrig- 
erator. But it is an essential part of the 

s equipment of the kitchen department. In 
city houses its place will generally be in the pantry; in coun- 
try houses it will stand under a porch just outside the kitchen 
door, or in another convenient spot, where it may be 
easily reached from within and be as cool as_ possible. 
Special provision for a refrigerator should be made in every 
newly built house. It should never be exposed to the south 
or west, or stood against walls in those directions. If a 
north wall is unavailable, as being without sun exposure, the 
eastern wall may be used, as that receives less sun during the 
day than the south and west walls. A refrigerator so placed 
that the ice can be put in through an outside window or 
opening is a vast convenience. 

There are so many kinds and types of refrigerators that 
the expense permitted is apt to be the standard to be ob- 
served in the choice. ‘he latest types of porcelain and glass 
refrigerators, which speak aloud their sanitary value and 
cleanliness, are at once the envy and the despair of those who 
regard them as too high priced for their means. ‘They rep- 
resent the best modern sanitary ideas in refrigerator con- 
struction and are beautiful and refreshing to look at as well 
as very admirable household conveniences. 

Of refrigerators in general it should be pointed out that 
whatever the kind selected it must be of a size proportionate 
to the necessary requirements. ‘That is to say, it is quite as 
bad to have a refrigerator too large as one that is too small. 
A large refrigerator is costly in consuming ice, a small piece 
of ice that is quite sufficient for a moderate sized refrigera- 
tor being totally inadequate to a large one. In a small re- 
frigerator the contents are apt to be piled together indiscrim- 
inately, whereas the careful housekeeper is fully alive to the 
necessity of keeping many kinds of foods separate, especially 
milk and butter, which quickly absorb odors from vegetables 
and other foods. 

The refrigerator must be kept scrupulously cleaned. It 
should be washed out with scalding water and washing soda 
at least once a week; this washing should be literally thorough 
and should extend to every part. The shelving should be of 
smooth woven wire, as offering the least obstruction to a free 
circulation. If a stale odor should be detected at any time the 
shelves should be taken out and boiled for at least twenty 
minutes. The waste pipe must always be thoroughly washed 
when the refrigerator is cleaned, and under no circumstances 
whatever should it be directly connected with a sewer pipe. 

A refrigerator is intended for service, and is often sub- 
jected to much harder service than it was designed to with- 
stand. As a rule it has no ornamental aspects that need be 
considered, highly finished refrigerators having no special 
utility, and it is seldom possible to place them where any ex- 
ternal splendor is an advantage. 

A sink is an indispensable and necessary adjunct of every 
kitchen. It includes the water supply and the chief waste 
pipe, and it is in almost constant use as a work bench or table. 
It should be placed where it is well lighted, so that it can 
both be seen and readily used. A position immediately below 


a window is undesirable, as the window is difficult to open 
and clean; moreover, a sink 
often great conveniences and these would not be desirable 
over a window. It should be given as much space as possi- 
ble and not be crowded. It is often placed in a corner, and 
corner sinks are one of the standard commercial forms. If 
possible the two ends should stand free; this permits the 
sink to be approached from three sides, and allows two drain 
boards, one at each end, if desired. 

Sinks are made of a considerable variety of materials, in- 
cluding iron, enamel, stone and porcelain, the porcelain sinks 
being the most expensive and the most attractive because of 
their inherent apparent cleanliness. The material is likely to 
be determined by the cost, and the selection is rather to be 
subordinated to the form which must provide for open space 
below. ‘The enclosed sink is one of the most vicious of un- 
sanitary devices, and is not only contrary to all good modern 
uses, but should be immediately removed when found in old 
houses. The amount of dirt and vermin that the enclosed 
sink harbors surpasses belief. High grade sinks sometimes 
include a drain board—a useful article of kitchen furniture— 
at one end; other types include a division of the sink into 
two parts, one for ordinary kitchen or w ashing purposes, the 
other for rinsing; in others the drain board is separate and 
movable and is added to one end. Vegetable wash sinks are 
small porcelain sinks used for washing vegetables only. 
Butler’s sinks properly belong to the pantry: they are made 
of copper, German silver or other metal enclosed within a 
hardwood box. 

Sink plumbing, as in all plumbing work in the kitchen, re- 
quires great care and skill. It should, of course, be of the 
best “‘exposed” plumbing type. The pipes should be of the 
best quality, and only the finest kind of joint work should be 
permitted. There is a wide range of choice in the matter of 
faucets and other fixtures. 

In many houses the laundry is a department wholly apart 
from the kitchen. The washing and ironing are greatly 
facilitated by this division, but it is not always possible te 
arrange it in houses of small size and cost. The wash tubs 
may, therefore, be referred to here as a part of the kitchen 
department, although they need not necessarily be consid- 
ered as being placed in the kitchen. If there is a separate 
laundry it will have its own stove, a small round affair in- 
tended exclusively for laundry purposes, and which will 
enable the heavy work of washing and ironing to be carried 
out without interfering with the necessary daily work with 
the cook stove. 

Stationary wash tubs are too well known and too widely 
recognized a boon to the modern housewife to call for com- 
mendation in this place. They have greatly lessened the 
fatigue of a necessary part of household work and are among 
the most valuable of recent household devices. Like the 
sinks, they are made of various materials and can be had at 
various prices, the most expensive again, being the most at- 
tractive in appearance. The wash tub is, however, an article 
of special utility, and if well made of good materials, well 
connected, and supplied with a plentiful supply of hot and 
cold water placed at a convenient height above the floor and 
connected with high grade plumbing, the special kind of ma- 
terial becomes of somewhat secondary importance. 
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House Hygiene 


Housecleaning 


By Ralph Ernest Blake 


ANITARY text books, as a rule, give little 
attention to the subject of housecleaning, 
notwithstanding the fact that this topic is of 
great sanitary importance. [he most ap- 
proved of appliances, the best of apparatus, 
the most trustworthy of devices will fail if 

not kept in perfect order all the time. Constant care and 
watchfulness is the watchword of all good housekeeping, and 
housekeeping to be successful must be maintained on sanitary 
lines. ‘This care must be exercised at all times, but once a 
year, in the spring, a special occasion for housecleaning pre- 
sents itself, which tradition regards as one of the irremovable 
feasts in housekeeping. It is frequently supplemented with 
an autumn festival of like ilk, but the autumn cleaning is not 
always considered as imperative as the spring cleaning, which 
no good housewife would avoid and which comes as regu- 
larly as the spring opens. 

The sanitarian will exclaim, and with perfect justness, that 
once a year, or even twice a year, is not sufficient for a 
thorough overhauling of the house. Possibly this is true, yet 
the most vigorous of housekeepers quails before more than 
the one great annual cleaning, and the other occupants of 
the house are apt to look upon it with even more disfavor. 
Whether often enough or not, it is at least an excellent thing 
to subject the house to one good cleaning every year, a clean- 
ing that is thorough in every respect, which extends from 
attic to cellar, burrows into every closet, searches every cor- 
ner, and leaves the house for once at least in a thoroughly 
spick and span condition. 

Housecleaning is so usually regarded as a development of 
feminine activity in housekeeping that its methods, aims and 
results are apt to be left entirely to her own hard working 
will. Asa matter of fact, like most human occupations, it is 
best conducted in an orderly, systematic manner with the def- 
nite aim of accomplishing the best results with the least dis- 
turbance to the family life. This latter is a most important 
element, and the housecleaner who performs her task with 
the least disturbance can congratulate herself on having done 
something both meritorious and unusual. 

It is a first essential that housecleaning should be conducted 
in a systematic way. Sporadic efforts accomplish nothing and 
are highly injurious in the annoyance they create. One must, 
first of all, think out a programme, and the work will be 
helped very much if this is written down and carefully con- 
sidered. And at every point the question of convenience and 
disturbance must be taken into account, for unless that is fully 
heeded there will be endless confusion and much unnecessary 
discomfort. 

[t is a good plan to get work that must be done by outside 
help out of the way before anything else is done. If the car- 
penter is needed the work should begin with him. And it is 
well to look into the necessity for his assistance, for there is 
often work for him to do. The painter is also sometimes 
needed, but he should never be turned into a room until it has 
first been washed out and cleaned, even though a second 
cleaning will be needed after he has finished. The paper 
hanger may also have to be considered, and fresh paper when 
it can be afforded, is always beneficial and helpful to a house. 
Both the paper hanger and the painter call for a very com- 
plete cleaning up after they have done their work. 


If the housecleaning is to be especially thorough, bags of 
accumulated material, closets filled with discarded garments 
and similar material may well be examined before the more 
active work is begun, and much valuable labor performed 
in a quiet way and without any disturbance. ‘This done, the 
notes of procedure should be consulted and the work begun in 
the most orderly and quiet way possible. 

Never try to do too much, and never try to get everything 
done in one day. A complete housecleaning is a work that 
will take some time, and in the end it will be found better to 
do it piecemeal with as little disturbance as possible rather 
than in a wholesale fashion, everything cleared out at once, 
the whole house in confusion, everything upset for a day or 
two. ‘The putting to rights after such an upheaval is a more 
serious matter than sems at first, and there is no reason at all 
why the annual housecleaning should be regarded with ha- 
tred and regret by every one affected by it. As a matter of 
fact it is a most necessary operation and quite essential to the 
hygiene of the house. 


Due preparation having been made—and it should be 
noted that this must include the laying in of ample supplies 
of brushes, pails, soap, mops and other articles used, while if 
the family must be fed, provision for feeding it should not be 
overlooked—the work should be undertaken part at a time. 
The attic is a good place to begin with, perhaps the very best 
place. After that has been finished the cellar is probably the 
next best part to do. The cellar is apt to be a very neglected 
part of the house in all cleaning operations, but as a matter 
of fact it requires attention and care, and as frequent cleaning 
as any other part. The annual cleaning should be especially 
thorough. All barrels and boxes that may have contained 
vegetables and fruits should be removed, cleaned and thor- 
oughly aired before being put back. Litter of every sort, 
discarded bottles and other articles which naturally drift to 
the cellar should be thrown out unless a speedy use is known 
for them. Accumulations of this sort are apt to be rapid and 
nothing should be kept for possible use that is not really of 
value. Dark corners should be sprinkled with chloride of 
lime, and the cellar whitewashed at least once a year. The 
cleaning of the furnace may come later, for the fire may not 
be out at the time of the general overhauling. It should 
always be perfectly cleaned and any needed repairs made in 
the spring after the fire is dispensed with. 


These two widely separated parts of the house completed, 
the various rooms should be taken in such order as attention 
to household convenience may determine. One room at a 
time is likely to be found the better method, although some 
housekeepers prefer to get all the closets cleaned before any 
room work is undertaken. Individual circumstances will best 
govern the system adopted, but the single room idea is ob- 
viously to be commended. 

There is nothing easy in any of the work that is to be done, 
and this consists in thoroughly cleaning every part. The 
walls should be brushed down with a long handled hair 
broom, or with an ordinary broom covered with a cloth. The 
picture rail should be wiped off, especially in the upper hol- 
low. If the carpet is taken up the floor should be thoroughly 
scrubbed by hand; it may be rinsed with a long-handled 
brush. If the carpet is not taken up it should be well swept, 
using several handfuls of coarse salt. 


~ 
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T is the beautiful tone of these instruments that has given 
them world-wide celebrity. This, with durability, 1n- 
sured by the highest quality of workmanship and finish, 
leads the purchaser to pay cheerfully the somewhat 
higher price asked for them. 


cube tee ~(CHICKERING & SONS _ tatiita 12 


826 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston 
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A Sixty Year Old Tin Root 


This is the old First Presbyterian Church at Princeton, 
N. J. Its roof of old hand-made tin, laid sixty years ago, 1s 
still in perfect condition and has never been repaired. This 
is the kind of durability we offer in our “Taylor Old Style” 
brand—the only roofing tin still made in the old-fashioned, 
hand-dipped way. Before deciding the roofing question, 
compare the service given by good tin—the original, genuine 
“Old Style” brand with that of the cheap composition roofs 
which must be guaranteed for ten or fifteen years to find any 
takers at all. 


The machine shop of the Georgia Railroad, at Atlanta, 
Ga., was roofed with tin prior to 1840. This roof 1s still in 
good condition after nearly seventy years’ wear. ‘This is the 
kind of roofing material we offer you to-day in our “Taylor 
Old Style” brand. What other kind can even approach 
this record? 


Let us send you our booklet, ‘“A Guide to Good Roofs ” 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


Established 1810 
CANO IB IDe sel it /\ 
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Don't READ THis 


unless you are a Manufacturer, Mill-man, or Business 
Man, in which case you would do well to carefully 
consider the following facts: 


*. 
has built, or added to its system, over nineteen hun- 
dred (1,900) miles of new railroad during the past 
five years and all traversing newly settled sections of 
the Southwest. NOW is the time to locate your 
factory or mill in this most prosperous section. It 
Il repay you to write fo-day for full particulars 
regarding inducements offered, abundant raw mate- 
Nials, excellent markets, etc. Illustrated booklet, 
“Opportunities,” sent free. 


Frisco Bldg. 


AMERICAN 


F-6521. 


General Office: 53 
93 West Lake Street. 
CHICAGO. 


THE ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO R. R. 


better known as the 


Mis Gn UE ER, 


Industrial Commissioner, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ENAMELED IRON “CORONA” TUB, WITH BASE. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


| PLUMBING GOODS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


HOMES 


Show Rooms: 
91 Dearborn Street. 


Southern Farm Agency 


Lrnehburg, Virginia 
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SELECT YOUR FLOOR WAX 
with the same consideration for wear 
and beauty as you would your wall 
covering. Just as important—even 
more so. ‘The best results always 
follow the use of 


Old English 
Floor Ulax 


The Wax with a Guaraniee 


It puts your floor in perfect condition 
and keeps it so. It is economical, sani- 
tary, lustrous, transparent, accentuating 
the natural grain of the wood. 


Send for Our Free Book 
“Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors” 


an authority on all questions relating to 
the care of floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture. A book to read and keep for future 
reference. 

Old English Floor Wax comes in one, 
two, four and eight pound cans, 50c. per 
pound. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us direct, giving his name, and 
we will send you a 

LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 
together with our question-blank, 
which, filled out, will bring an an- 
swer (free) telling what treatment ae 
your floor needs. _ : Se 

We guarantee our finishes to give 
entire satisfaction when used as 
directed, or refund your money. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
Dept. 0, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Floor Wax in the world. 


E HAVE for sale 

large and small farms, 
country estates, old colonial 
mansions, dairy, fruit and 
stock farms, rice plantations 
and game preserves on the 
sea islands of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Our beauti- 
ful “Virginia and the 
Carolinas,” illustrated with 
photographs of buildings 
and landscapes, sent post- 
paid for 25c. Handsomest 
farm catalogue ever issued. 
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THIS BOOK 


Ma 
e ° Z be 
On Artistic, = vA eo 3 
Inexpensive Home ~~ ap 
Arrangement \ 


PRES 


DO IT NOW— 
Write for the above 
book, ‘‘The Proper 
Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture,” and 
see how easily and CP a a 
inexpensively you can a ful hardwood. 
beautify your home. This book is sent 
Tells all about woods, wood FREE by the manufacturers of 


Write Us For 
It Today 


Don’t miss this 
opportunity 


cleaning, finish- 
ing and_polish- 
ing. Explains 
how you can 
finish soft 
pine to look 
like beauti- 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 
For Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 


Applied with cloth to bare or all finished wood, it produces a 
lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not 
adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or 
heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any 
other; one reason is that it contains the most pol- 
ishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and 
polishing oilcloth and linoleum. Just try it. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint— 
% |b. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 


8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 
Write today for above book and mention Edition AH4. 


S. C. JOHNSON @® SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities ”’ 


Relating to Architecture, Munn @) Co. 


Decoration, Ceramics, Rugs, 
Furniture, etc., will be rec- 361 Broadway, New York 


ommended andl supplied by 
our well-equippe 
Book Department 


You are wasting 
money if you 
chisel ...rebabbitt 


ECAUSE, since the introduction of 
this planer, it is not necessary to do 
this extra work. ‘This planer is fitted with our Patent Sectional Cl: imp Bearings 
that press the journals of the cylinder. Each of these bearings consists of two 
sets of thin babbitt metal plates, five to a set. They exert no pressure downward 
except that produced by their own weight, ard any looseness of the journals from 
wear may be taken up each day by simply loosening the clamp bolts and pressing 
the plates down with the hand. 

This is the only planer made that is fitted with this remarkable invention. 
Consequently, if you haven’t this planer you have an old-fashioned tool. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND FULL DETAILS 


J.-A. FAY & EGAN CoO. 
209-229 W. FRONT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD FOR WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


GARDEN WORK FOR APRIL 
By Eben E. Rexford 


ECAUSE April is one of the busiest 
months of the whole year, in the North, 
it is likely to see a good deal of its work 

poorly done unless that work is planned out 
well in advance. The gardener has to learn 
what the farmer has learned—that in order to 
keep one’s work well in hand it must be 
thought out beforehand. If this is not done, 
some of it, in the rush of the season, will most 
likely be slighted, and probably none of it will 
receive as much attention as it deserves. 

Therefore, plan out your garden, be it a 
flower or vegetable one, before the time comes 
to begin work in it. Plan to systematize that 
work so that no time or labor will be wasted, 
and follow that plan to the letter. 

Never let yourself be beguiled into bed- 
making in the vegetable garden. Plant every- 
thing in rows, and let the rows be as long as 
possible, to avoid frequent turns. Use a horse- 
cultivator, if the size of the garden will war- 
rant. If too small for that, the hand- 
cultivator will come in play. ‘The use of the 
cultivator does away with hand weeding to a 
great extent, and does the work of the hoe at 
the same time. 

Few soils are naturally rich enough to grow 
fine vegetables without the addition of manure. 
The best of all manures is that from the cow 
yard, and the older and rottener it is the better. 
Fresh manure is never desirable. “Those who 
can not obtain cow manure will find a very 
good substitute in the commercial fertilizers, 
of which guano or bonemeal is the basis. 
Whatever fertilizer is used should be applied 
to the soil before it is plowed or spaded, that 
it may be thoroughly worked into it. 

If your garden is large enough to warrant 
the use of the plow in getting it ready for 
planting, well and good, for it will save a good 
deal of hard work. But if it is one of the 
small ones, the spade will have to be used. 
But whatever plow or spade is used, be sure to 
work the soil over until it is as fine and mel- 
low as it can be made. ‘This is one of the 
important items of successful gardening. 

The hand-cultivator of to-day is generally 
fitted up with a seed-sowing attachment which 
can be easily removed or put in place. It not 
only does the work of sowing seed more rapidly 
than it can be done by hand, but it does it 
better. By all means, get a combirfed ma- 
chine if you are buying a new one. 

“Haste” often “makes waste’ in garden- 
ing operations. “That is, we sow seed before 
the soil is in proper condition for it. Some- 
times it fails to germinate, and sometimes it 
produces weak and sickly plants, which those 
from seed sown perhaps a fortnight later, 
after the soil has become warm, almost in- 
variably excel in growth. ‘Therefore do not 
be in too great a hurry to get your seed into 
the ground. Wait until the weather is warm, 
and the soil has got rid of the excess of mois- 
ture resulting from melting snows and spring 
rains. 

In order to have as long a succession of 
vegetables as possible, make use of early, 
medium and late varieties, sowing them ten 
days or two weeks apart. 

Arrange for a support for your peas about 
as soon as you have sown the seed, for the 
work can be done to better advantage then 
than later. I have come to depend on a home- 
made trellis made by stringing binder-twine 
back and forth across a frame of wood, i 
such a manner as to form diamond-shaped 
meshes, about five or six inches across. A 
frame is easily made by driving posts into the 
ground, at the ends of the row, and nailing 
strips of wood to top and bottom. These 
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strips should be thick enough to stand the 
strain of the stringing without springing. 
Nails are driven into them for the twine to 
be stretched over. Such a support is much 
better than wire netting. 

Are you going to set asparagus this spring? 
Then be sure to do the work with a view to 
permanently successful results. Spade the soil 
to the depth of at least two feet, making a 
trench a foot wide. Arrange for drainage by 
putting something into the bottom that will 
not readily decay. Old cans, crockery, brick, 
mortar, gravel or crushed stone will answer 
the purpose. Over this spread some manure, 
pounding it down well. ‘Then fill the trench 
with soil to within six inches of the top. This 
should be worked over well and thoroughly 
manured. In this set the roots, letting their 
crowns come about five inches below the sur- 
face. ‘That is, plant them so that the crown 
will be that distance below the surface when 
all the soil taken from the trench has been re- 
turned to it. I would advise the use of two 
and three-year-old roots. 

Pie-plant is set to better advantage in 
spring than at any other season. Make the 
soil deep, mellow and rich, and keep weeds and 
grass away from the plants if you want them 
to do well. If you have established plants 
from which you would like early material for 
household use, set a headless barrel over a 
clump of it, and bank up about it with horse 
manure. Put a piece of hot-bed sash over 
the barrel, and in a short time you will have a 
tender growth of deliciously flavored stalks 
much superior to those produced by the plant 
later under natural conditions. 

A succession of radishes should be ar- 
ranged for. Have the soil very rich and 
mellow, and give the warmest, sunniest spot 
in the garden to this delicious vegetable. You 
can not hope for much success with it in a 
heavy soil, or a cold one. One containing a 
good deal of sand suits it best, and there must 
be manure enough, and warmth enough, to 
force it along rapidly if you would grow a 
crop with tender crispness and rich, nutty 
flavor. 

Every garden ought to be well supplied 
with “greens.” Spinach, beets and dandelion 
are all delicious when well grown and properly 
cooked. Spinach requires a quick, rich soil; 
in fact, all vegetables grown to be used as 
greens do, for in a soil of only moderate rich- 
ness their growth will be so slow that they will 
lack that tenderness and fine flavor which 
constitute their chief charm. 

It pays to cultivate the dandelion. Give it 
the care that you give spinach, and it will 
have a large, tender leaf, and something of the 
flavor of well blanched celery. When grown 
in this way, and bleached by placing boards 
about it, or covering it with straw, it makes 
a most toothsome salad, and is a good sub- 
stitute for celery. 

Do not set out plants from the hotbed until 
you are sure of warm, settled weather. One 
relapse to cold weather, such as we are quite 
likely to have at the North up to the first of 
May, often seriously injures the seedlings. 
and sometimes kills them outright. 

In buying seed, whether for vegetable or 
flower garden, always get the best. It will 
prove the cheapest in the long run. Steer clear 
of high-priced “novelties.” 

Sweet peas should be planted in April if 
possible. My method is this: I make a V- 
shaped trench about five inches deep. In this 
I sow the seed thickly. It ought not to be 
more than an inch apart. I cover with about 
an inch of soil, pressing it down firmly with 
the foot. When the young plants are about 
two inches high, I draw in an inch of soil 
about them, and I keep on doing this from 
time to time, until all the soil taken from the 
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Kuobe Angelus 


COMPETENT critic de- 
clared that this player-piano 
“presents an__ irresistible 
strength and is an attraction 
: which must appeal to the 

public as no other existing combination can.” 


He did not overstate the fact, and how 
could he, for this instrument is the combined 
product of the two companies — Wm. 
Knabe & Company and The Wilcox & 
White Company — occupying the foremost 
positions in the manufacture of pianos and 
piano-playing devices. 

The touch and incomparable tone of the 
Knabe Piano are not impaired by installing 
the ANGELUS entirely within the piano 
case, so the instrument is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the trained musician of the highest 
artistic standard and is anever failing source 
of delight and entertainment to everyone 


who plays it by means of the ANGELUS. 

For ten years the ANGELUS has been 
constantly developed by its inventive origi- 
nators to its present point of superiority. 
It possesses peculiar and original mechanical 
advantages such as the wonderful melody 
buttons and the famous phrasing lever and 
the diaphragm pneumatics producing the 
humantouch. These give the performer the 
means to produce truly artistic music and 
obtain effects not possible with any other 
piano player. 

The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS 
is of elegant design and beautiful finish 
and is made of most carefully selected 
veneers of choicest figure. 


Write for handsome booklet and name of 


our nearest local agency. 


ibe wikeOx& WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by hand, 


The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by ANGELUS Roll. 


USE JOIST HANGERS 


Don’t cut away your 
timbers or depend on 


flimsy spiking 


ad 


We make Hangers adapted 


to all conditions 


Lane Brothers Company 


(The Door Hanger Manufacturers) 


434-466 Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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MANTELS 
TILES 


of Every Description for Walls, Floors, Etc 


uys this solid oak Mantel, 80 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide 
8x16 Mirror, Heavy columns and elaborate capitals. 
Tile facing and hearth. Club house grate, $10.00, 

Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors 
and baths, Slate Laundry Tubs, Grilles, etc. It is free. 
Or send 10 cents to pay postage on our Art Mantel Cat- 
alog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. F. OSTENDORF, 2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. € 
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No. 225—48 x 12 inches, $3.60. Retail value, $7.00 
No. 230—48x 14 inches, with Curtain Pole, $4.50. 
= Retail value, $9.00 

Others from $2.50 up. Largest assortment. 
Screens and special Grilles to order 


Division 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG,“HOME HEATING” 


OT-\WATER HEATE 
by AN DREW'S SYSTEM 


re 


id ‘ oe i 
44 ANDREWS HEATERS IN ONE BLOCK 


IT 1S WELL WORTH READING | 


feet with the Andrews System will do the work of 150 feet with 
the others); perfect control secured by our Regurgitating Safety 
Valve and Group System of piping. We design, mauufacture, 
guarantee and sell each plant direct from factory to user, 
giving you the Jowest price for the value Don’t buy a heating 
plant, either water or steam, until you have sent for our 


AVERAGE PRICE%198 


Paper Patterns for Heating Plants. 

About 40 years ago a man nameu Butterick made a business of 
mem cutting patterns for men’s shirts. His wife suggested that patterns 
be made in similar manner fo” women’s and children’s clothes. 
He did this, and the result is the present tissue paper pattern used 
in every home. By using these patterns any woman who can sew 
can save half the cost and make clothes fully as attractive and {wom | 3catalog, “Home Heating,’’ which explains fully 
serviceable as she can get from a professional dressmaker. WOME | bow you can erect your own plant and save plumbers’ 

We make patterns for Heating Plants. Send plan or sketch of HEATING) charges. Send for list of our customers in your vicinity 
your house for exact estimate free. Our price will include and examine their plants. We do it right in 44 States, 
best radiators, pipes cut to fit, fittings, valves, gold bronze, and the Canada and Alaska. Plants guaranteed and sold on 
now famous Andrews Steam Boiler. Everything complete ready 360 days’ trial free. (Remember we manufac- 
for erection, with diagrams and directions so any man handy with ture the most economical boiler, furnish the quickest circulation, 
tools can erect. Andrews Steel Boiler has double heating sur- hottest radiators and lowest price for the value.) Freight Rates 
face, requires less fuel, is simple, durable, easily cleaned, and ualized. Cutout this ad. to-day, send names of other people 
needs no repairs. We furnish the hottest radiators (100 square going to buy and get full particulars. Old houses easily fitted. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY, 70 LaSalie Building, Chicago 


370 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis , 
MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS ‘CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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SuperbShowy Shrubs 


the kind that lend the most elegance to 
your grounds are the only kind we grow 


Our new catalogue is free for the asking, and contains a com- 
plete assortment of hardy Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, Shrubs and 
Small Fruits. Strictly high-grade, fully matured 
fruit and ornamental nursery stock of quality is the 
only kind you can get direct from Grover, the 
grower, and at wholesale prices with no middle- 
man’s profit added. Don’t delay ; write to-day. 


GROVER NURSERY COMPANY, 90 Trust Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


E will send this handsomely bound volume, 
size 12x14 inches, containing one thousand 
illustrations of Antique, Medieval and Modern Sculp- 
ture from the Museums, Historical Castles and 
Gardens of Europe, etc., for three dollars. 


YOU Ne 


ANTJOU EY MPDIEGAR 
IND MODERNISCCLPS 

LCREFROM, THE i 4 
SEUMS HISTORIGAL 

CASTLES ANDY GAR 

DENSOb EE xorh Ae 


— PUBLISHED BY = 


HENRY ERKINS AND COMPANY 
3 West Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Makers of 
Garden, Conservatory and Hall Furniture 


Ay 
stood JTu ion 
aot 


—- —— 


Protect your furs and fine clothing during 
the early Spring and Summer from moths and 
insects. Use a Piedmont Red Cedar Chest— 
dust and moth-proof. Attractively made De- 
sirable Wedding or Birthday present. Shipped 
direct from factory to your home on approval 


iM ee es 
Linen ee 


METAL SHINGLES 
Architects and Builders:—Jack Frost is here! 


It’s a good time to call your prospective cus- 


freighi prepaid. Write for bookletand prices. tomer’s attention to the expansion and con- 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. N. traction feature of Cortright Shingles. 
Statesville. N. C. ee Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia and Chicago 
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trench has been returned to it. Early planting 
is advisable because it enables the plants to 
make root-growth before hot weather comes, 
and deep planting has been proved desirable 
because it gets the roots well down into the 
soil, where they will be cool and moist when 
summer heat prevails. Shallow, late-planted 
sweet peas almost invariably fail when hot 
weather comes on. But when you read that 
seed of this flower should be planted and coy- 
ered with six inches of soil at once, be sure 
that the person who offers the advice is writ- 
ing from theory, and not from personal ex- 
perience. Seed planted at that depth will fail 
to germinate always. 

I hope you are going to plant the gladiolus 
this season. It has the merit of being ex- 
tremely easy to grow. It succeeds in almost 
any soil. It blooms profusely, and rivals, if it 
does not excel, any other summer blooming 
plant adapted to general garden culture. It is 
one of our very best summer blooming plants. 
Large groups of it are simply magnificent. Put 
the corms about four inches below the surface. 
Let the soil be mellow and rich. “They should 
be put out about the tenth of May, at the 
North. Plant at intervals of ten days or two 
weeks for a succession of bloom. 

Do not fail to arrange for a bed of tea 
roses. Nothing will afford greater pleasure 
to the lover of choice flowers. Get two-year- 
old plants. Set about a foot apart, in a very 
rich soil. This is an item of great importance, 
as you need not expect to grow them well in 
a soil of only moderate richness. “They can be 
put out any time after the first of May. 

This is the month in which to set perennials 
and biennials. For early flowering, I would 
advise dicentra, better known as “bleeding 
heart,” aquilegia, phlox sublata, peonies and 
iris. For later bloom, doronicum, the her- 
baceous spireas, dianthus, perennial phlox, 
achillea, rudbeckia, hollyhock, coreopsis lance- 
olata—all good, and all of easy culture. If 
strong roots are procured, most of them will 
give quite a crop of flowers the first season. 

Shrubs can be set out to excellent advantage 
now. In planting them, be sure to have the 
hole for their roots so large that every root 
can be spread out naturally. If any roots have 
been bruised, cut them back to sound wood. If 
the tops have not been shortened, cut away at 
least one-half. Thin out all but the strongest 
branches. 

If you want to secure the best effect from 
shrubs, do not set them in rows, or scatter 
them about singly over the lawn. Group 
them, being careful to put together sorts that 
will harmonize in color when in bloom, also 
in habit of growth. 

Old border plants which have received no 
attention for years can be greatly benefited 
by transplanting. Reset in a rich soil. They 
will have almost completely renewed them- 
selves by midsummer. If you do not care to 
transplant, divide old plants, cutting their 
roots apart with a sharp spade. ‘This is often 
almost as effective as transplanting. 

Roses, and other shrubs which produce 
flowers on branches of spring growth, can be 
pruned now. But care should be taken to not 
cut back at this season such plants as lilacs, 
cydonia, and others whose buds were formed 
in fall, and bloom early in the season before 
any growth of branch is made. 

In pruning roses cut away all weak wood, 
and thin out the branches well. Shorten at 
least one half. Spade a liberal amount of old 
cow manure into the soil about them. You 
can hardly make the soil too rich to suit a rose. 

In laying out the flower garden, do not at- 
tempt to make beds of elaborate design. All 
that is done along that line is labor wasted. sa 
far as flowering plants are concerned. The 
most satisfactory beds are the long ones, in 
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©) Why Not Utilize the Waste Heat for the Drying of the Clothes? G 


>) This is accomplished by the use of the 


iS 


- GHICAGO COMBINED DRYER AND LAUNDRY STOVE ce 


Chicago Clothes Dryer Works 


340-342 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


One Fire Heats Water, Heats Flat Irons, 
Boils Clothes, and Dries the Clothes by 


what would ordinarily be waste heat. 


Substantially constructed of metal 
throughout and absolutely fire-proof. 
Made in all sizes. No residence or 
other institution is complete without 
this apparatus. Send for Catalogue. 


———§ We also make ——————_. 
Dryers heated by GAS, STEAM and 
HOT WATER, 
Flat Buildings 
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suitable for Residences, 


and Public 
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Institutions. 
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HIS is one of the many 
beautiful Lawn Fences we 
make—strong, beautiful, du- 
rable and very inexpensive, consid- 
ering the quality. 
</Made of heavy woven netting, 
with the patented Anchor Post Con- 
struction—a patented, galvanized post 
that keeps the fence in perfect align- 
ment forever and fully protects it against 
rust. 


We also make and erect on one contract— 
all kinds of lion and Wire Railings, Fences 
and Gates for Lawns, Gardens and Farms, 
Original designs and estimates free. 


If you really want the highest possible 
quality, write for our Catalog 30 G. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
15 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 


° 
St. Bernard Puppies 
Forion iconic’ For Sale 
Champion Breeding on both sides 


SIRE—Champion 

“Willowmere Judge’’ 
first prizes, unbeaten at 
Maftison Square Garden 
Show, 1906. Heoutof Ch. 
‘‘Baby Beautiful,’’ 
15 first prizes, and chal- 
lenge cup for “* best speci- 
men of the breed ’’ same 
show, 1906, 


BITCH—Lesbia by Imp. 

*‘Our Bobs’’—‘'Leona,”’ 
she by Imp. Ch.‘ ‘Milan.’ 
““Our Bobs’? and Imp. 
** Milan,’’ champions and 
many times winners at 
Madison Square Garden 
Show. 


Champion “‘Baby Beautiful’’ at 8 weeks of age. 
GRAND-DAM OF LITTER 
Orders also booked for Boston Terrier Puppies by 
A : 3 4 
Champion ‘‘ Oarsman’’ out of Dr. J. Valentine Mott’s 
** Budge’’ and Kelly’s ‘‘ Joy.”’ 


Photo and WESTBURY KENNELS 


articulars on 
z application. Old Westbury P. O., L. I. 


SPRING STYLES 


HERE is fashion in paints as well as in clothing. Repaint- 
ing may be from desire for change as well as from necessity. 


If a different style in house dress 
is desired, what so convenient, so 
economical as a high grade paint 


Where, 


based on Oxide of Zinc? 
too, such variety of choice? 


FREE—OUR PRACTICAL 
PAMPHLETS 


"The Paint Question," "Paints 
in Architecture," "Specifications 
for Architeas," "French Govern- 
ment Decrees," and "Paint: 


Why, How and When." 


Ge New Jersey Zinc Company~ 


71 Broadway~ 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


NEW YORK 


A list of manufacturers of high grade zinc paints will 


be furnished on application 
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bald PEAS draw nitrogen from 
4 the air in large amounts if suf- 
ficient Porasn and phosphoric acid 
are supplied to the plant. 
The multitude of purposes served 
by the remarkable cow pea are told 


in the 65-page illustrated book, 
“The Cow Pea,”’ which also tells 
of the splendid results obtained 
from fertilizing cow peas with 


Porasu. ‘The book is free to farm- 
ers for the asking. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


GOING i” BUILD ? 
ils te to-day for the best 


book of moderate-price 


SB to-date house plans eve 
offered at any price Only 
#4 50 cents. Send to-day. 


(SEH F. W. KINNEY & CO. 
a Architects, 

> 908 N. W. BUILDING 

t MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dr. PAYNE’S SANITARY POULTRY 


GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION HQUSE 
PLANS COMPLETE TO BUILD HOUSE, ROOSTS anp NESTS, $1.00 


SANITARY POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Room 223, Eagle Building Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, The finest at lowest 
built to prices. Satisfac- 
your order. tion guaranteed. 


Enterprise : Write our factory 
Foundry & Fence Co., 355 S. Senate, Indianapolis, ind- 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln Dried and Pulverized. Best known fertilizer 
for lawn or garden. Large barrel full (more than 
4 wagon loads of ordinary manure), freight prepaid 


east of Denver, $4.00. No weeds. No odor. 
DORMANT SOD COMPANY 
21 Union Stock Yards = = = CHICAGO 


Established 
1862 


S to 
D. Dorendorf ‘iii 
MANUFACTURER OP 
Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 
and Special Copper Cable 
Lightning Conductors 


145 CENTRE ST.,NEW YORK 


Take off your Hat to the 


C For whether you need-Hand or Power 
Pumps, Hay Tools;Sfore Ladders, Gate 
Hangers of-Pump Fixtures 


MYERS’ are Always Best 


Quality and Service ts the Myers slogan 


you've always got your money’s worth ands 
bargain besides when you buy from MYERS, 
380-Page Catalog with close prices FREE. 
Pf. E. MYERS & BRO. Ashland, Ohio 


Scationaies, Portables, Hoisters, Pumpers, Sawing and 
Boat Outfits, Combined with Dynamos. 
Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene. 
Send for Catalogue. 
State Power Needs. 
CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. BOX 69, STERLING, ILL. 


WAVY AN D CURLY HAIR 
May positively be obtained without the aid of curling irons by the use o 
rs. Mason's Old English Hair Tonic. 
Send stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 


MRS. MASON, 36 West 34th St., New York City 


AMERICAN tHOMES 


The Modern 


Wall 


Covering 


568 
SANITAS 


q A washable and perfectly sanitary wall cover- 
ing. Cloth foundation finished in oil colors. 
Best wall covering for kitchen, pantry, bath- 
room, closet and other walls where a washable 


surface is desired. Prints, plain colors and tiles 
in dull and glazed effects. Plain colors in oil 
admirably adapted to ceiling and fresco work. 
Hides cracks and plaster stains. 

G Water-proof, vermin-proof, applied to the wall 
like paper, and inex- 
pensive. 

@ Send for Booklet 5, 
samples and name. of 
nearest dealer. 


Standard 
Table Oil Cloth 


Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 


For the Preservation of all Classes of Metal and Wood 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B-106 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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which plants can be grown in rows, and the 
circular ones in which plants of contrasting 
colors can be arranged in such a manner as to 
produce pleasing results with but little trouble. 
Keep in mind the fact always that the flower 
is of vastly more importance than the shape 
of the bed it is grown in. Leave pattern-beds 
to such plants as coleus, achyranthes, alternan- 
thera, and others of that class, whose foliage 
is depended upon to produce the effects 
aimed at. 

Of course, you will have a bed of pansies. 
No garden nowadays is considered complete 
without this lovely flower. If you have a 
preference for any particular color, it will be 
necessary for you to order plants from the 
florist, telling him just what colors you want. 
His early seedlings will soon be showing bloom, 
and from them he can select the colors you de- 
sire. Only in this way can you be sure of 
getting what you have in mind. 


FIFTY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE HOUSE 


34. Room Harmonies 


THE simplest harmonies are those of self- 
tones, scales formed by mixing either gray or 
white with a fundamental hue, harmonies 
which may be studied in the high lights and 
shadows of a beautiful texture, especially a 
velvet or silk, or from Nature herself in the 
variation in depth of tone which she intro- 
duces in the tiniest petal or blade of grass. 
Flat plain colors are always uninteresting, but 
the effect of light and shade playing upon 
any color will make a perfect color scheme. A 
room with a medium tone of golden-brown 
walls, a darker brown rug, and yellow hang- 
ings and upholstery is an illustration of a 
beautiful scheme of this kind. In distribu- 
ting color the darkest shade should always be 
on the floor, the next on the wall, and the 
lightest on the ceiling, while the hangings 
and upholstery may vary between the two ex- 
tremes. ‘The curtains and hangings may or 
may not match the walls. In so doing they 
make a room appear larger. A tone between 
that of the floor covering and the wall is desir- 
able, while frequently the purest and richest 
tone of all is beautiful for both curtains and 
furniture covering, although the portiéres 
should always approach closely to the wall 
tone.—Martha Cutler. 


35. Ceiling Treatment 


THE French method of treating the cornicé 
as part of the wall is more sensible than the 
English method of treating it as a part of the 
ceiling. The French method suggests a feel- 
ing of support to the ceiling, while the English 
method may be accounted for by the extensive 
use made of the plaster ceilings in the earlier 
English houses, and which necessitated the top 
part of the cornice being of the same material 
as the ceiling, in order to miter with it. There 
can be no greater drawback to the appearance 
of a room than the common matchboard ceil- 
ing, stained a dirty color and varnished, often 
consisting of sappy, knotted and discolored 
boards. When painted they are permissible, 
but they can not be compared with the plain 
white plaster ceiling, which materially en- 
hances a room. Of the many materials avail- 
able in ornamental relief some very suitable 
for covering ceilings are to be found. If the 
ceiling is heavily ornamented, it is best to have 
the walls plain, thus balancing the effect of 
the ceiling. When paper ceilings are used 
they should be light in color and design, as a 
heavy pattern paper appears to bring the ceil- 
ing down too far.—Reginald G. Kirby. 
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Sm URLINGTON 


Venetian Blinds Sliding Blinds 
Screens and Screen Doors 


Highest Quality  Surest Sellers 


Any style of wood for any style of 
window. 


| 
Q 


) 


f 
A 


Backed by the endorsements of 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers. Made on honor. Sold on 
merit and guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Proved by actual use to be the 
most practical and satisfactory 
blinds and screens on the market. 
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For your own best interests and 
your customers, send for Free 
Booklet Catalogue, giving prices 
and full particulars. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND C€O., 975 LAKE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 


MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 


CIRCULAR SAW 


Wy 


| Winn mM 


ll 


go lll wm : 


HU Un 


Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 


Steel shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes Boring table and side treadle, 
Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron. Weight, complete, 350 Ibs, 
Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine, Send for catalogue, 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


| THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. | 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Visitors always welcome at the Nursery 


Now is 


Ordering 
Season 


The following 


Catalog Index 


gives an idea of what you 
can order at the Nursery~ to 
your special advantage. 


Send For This 
Catalog Now 


and acopy will be forwarded 
immediately, without cost 
to you. 


cABRIDGED CATALOG INDEX 


Pussy Willow 


Abies Clematis Indigo Shrub Rhamnus 
Acacia Clethra Iris Rhododendron 
Acer Coffee Tree Itea Rhodotyphos 
Achillea Colutea Jacob’s Rhus 
Aconitum Columbine Ladder Ribes 
Acorus Coneflower Jamesia Robina 
Actinidia Convallaria Japan Quince Rock Cre 
Aesculus Coreopsis Japan Maples Rosa Rugosa 
Ailanthus Cornus Judas Tree Rose Acacia 
Akebia Cotoneaster Juglans Roses 
Alders Crabs fl. Juniper Rubus 
Almonds Crataegus Kalmia Rudbeckia 
Alnus Currant Kerria Salisburia 
Althaeas Cydonia Kniphofia Salix 
Alyssum Cypress Koelreuteria Salvia 
Amelanchier Cytisus Larch Sambucus 
Amorpha Daphne Larkspur Saxifraga 
Ampelopsis Daisy Lathyrus Scabiosa 
Amsonia Day Lily Lemon Lily Schizophragm: 
Andromeda = Delphinium Lespedeza Sciadopytis 
Anemones Desmodium  Leucothoe Sea Pink 
Anthemus Deutzias Ligustrum Sedum 
Apios Dianthus Lilacs Shasta Daisy 
Apples Dicentra Lilium Silk Vine 
Aquilegia Dictamnus Lily of Valley Silver Thorn 
Arabis Digitalis Lindens Solidago 
Aralia Dogwood Liquidamber Smoke Tree 
Arborvitae Douglas- Liriodendron Sneezeweed 
Arenaria Spruce Locust Snowballs 
Aristolochia Dutch Pipe Lonicera Snowberry 
Arundo Echinacea Lotus Snowdrop 
Asclepias Eleagnus Lychnis Tree 
Ash Elders Lycium Sophora 
Ashes Elms Magnolia Sorbaria 
Asparagus English Ivy Mahonia Sorbus 
Asperula Erianthus Maidenhair Speedwell 
Aster Eulalia Mallow Spiraea 
Astilbe Euphorbia Maples Spurge 
Azalea Euonymous Matrimony Stachys 
Baby Rambler Evergreens Meadow Rue Statice 
Balsam Exochorda Meadow SweetStephanandra 
Baptisia Fagus Milkweed St. John’s 
Barberry False Indigo Miscanthus Wort 
Basswood Fern Sumach Miscellaneous Stokesia 
Baytrees Festuca Monarda Strawberries 
Bee Balm Firs Monkshood Sumach 
Beech Flags Mountain Ash Sunflower 
Bee Larkspur Forget-me-not Morus Sweet Flag 
3ell Flower  Forsythia Mulberry Sweet Gum 
Bellis Fox Glove Myosotis Sweet 
3erberis Fraxinella Myrica William 
Bergamot Fraxinus Myrtle Sycamore 
Betula Fruits Neilleia Syringa 
Biota Funkia Nepeta Syringo 
Birches Garden Roots Nyssa Tamarix 
3itter Sweet GermanIris Oak Taxodium 
Black Alder Giant Reed Orange Taxus 
Blackberries Gingko Pachysandra Tecoma 
Blanket Gleditschia Padanthus Thalictrum 
Flower Globe fl. Paeonia Therns 
Bleeding leart Golden Bell Pansy Thuya 
Blue Bells Golden Elder’ Papaver Torch Lily 
Blue Spruce Golden Glow Pea Tradescantia 
Bocconia Golden Rod Peaches Trees 
Boltonia Golden Pears Tritoma 
Bone Spiraea Pentstemon  Trollius 
Boston Ivy Gooseberries Periploca Trumpet 
30x Grapes Periwinkle Tsuga 
Buttercup Grasses Phellodendron Tulip Tree 
3utterfly Grass Seed Philadelphus Tupelo 
Weed Gymnocladus Phlox Ulmaria 
Buttonball Gypsophila Photina Ulmus 
Callicarpa Halesia Physocarpus Uniola 
Cal. Privet Hamamelis Physostegia Valeriana 
Calycanthus Hazelnut Picea Veronica 
Campanula Hedera Pieris 
Candytuft Hedge Plants Pines 
Caragana Helenium Pinks 
Carpinus Heleopsis Plane 
Carya Helianthus Platycodon 
Castanea Helleborus Plums 
Catalpa Hemerocallis Polemonium 
Ceanothus Hemlock Poplar 
Cedar Herbaceous Poppy 
Celastrus Heuchera Privet 
Celtis Hibiscus Prunus 
Centranthus Hickoria Pseudotsuga 
Cephalanthus Hippophaea Ptelea 
Cerasus Hollies Pyrethrum 
Cercis Hollyhocks Pyrus 
Chamaecyparis Honevsuckles Quercus 
Chamacerasus Hop Tree Quinces 
Cherries Hornbeam Ragged 
Cherries fl. Horse Robin ( 
Chestnuts Chestnut Ranunculus )) 
Chionanthus Wydrangeas Raspberries Tox 
Chrysan- Hypericum Red Bud Yews 
themum Tberis Red Poker Yucca 
Cladrastis Tlex Retinisporas 


Be sure and send for our catalog before ordering. 
an extensive stock to select from, and all orders are d 
under the supervision of trained men, sO we are quite s 
even the most critical buyer. 


‘THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Visitors always welcome at the Nursery 
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Artc“Metal 
Ceilings 


Are Attractive 
Interiors 


Oo 


“CANTON 
Metal Art Plates 


are famous for their architectural features. Attract attention everywhere. 
Will not burn, crack or peel. No falling plaster to contend with. Once in 
place needs no repairing. Sanitary, and saves time and trouble. Low cost, 
considering the lasting qualities. Let us tell you more about them. Our beau- 
tiful book, ‘‘Art in Metal Ceilings,’’ shows the designs. Tell us you’ re interested. 


Gie CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio 


New York Agency, 525 West 23d Street 


Important Notice 


At last America has a National Reference Work, in which North, South, 
East, West, Canada and South America have full and true representation. 


FTER years of patient labor and research and with ‘the 
co-operation of America’s foremost scholars and experts, 


The New AMERICANA 


stands as an achievement which has already met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the American people. It is now no 
longer necessary to consult foreign works of reference for infor- 
mation concerning American Biography, American History, 
American Industries, and our American Institutions. 

The AMERICANA is the work which the condition of 
affairs in the Encyclopedic world made necessary. Before ever 
a line was written for this great work the Jdea/ was set: A 
National Work—Universal in its information—American in its 
Production. 

The AMERICANA is distinctly a National Work. It is 
made by Americans. Every section of America has been called 
upon to contribute, and for the first time in a reference publica- 
tion North, South, East and West, Canada and South America 
have full and true representation. 

The AMERICANA is NEW FROM COVER TO 
COVER—new and beautiful type, new maps, new engravings 
and colored plates, new text illustrations, and, best of all, NEW 
AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT THROUGHOUT by 
the foremost 


American Expert Authorities. 


The AMERICANA is the work of a thoroughly organized body of skilled 
experts each selected for his special fitness and intimate knowledge of the subject assigred 
to him. These trained and progressive workers have struck out into new paths; they 
have proceeded upon an entirely new plan and that plan embodies the idea which has 
advanced our country to the front rank among the nations—the idea of reaching the core 
of things by the shortest method. This isthe American Plan. You'll catch the spirit of it 
as you turn the pages of the work and note its conciseness yet comprehensiveness, while 

the names of the eminent writers of the sizned articles are an ample assurance of accuracy and authoritativeness. The AMERICANA has 
commanded the services of so many distinguished educators, scholars and experts as to justify in the truest sense the title bestowed upon it— 


“America’s National System of Reference” 


“The treatment throughout is thoroughly 
American and conspicuously so in its wonder- 
ful compression. It goes straight to the core 
of each subject.”’ 

—EDGAR M. BARBER, C. P. A., “ pn ENED) SE v 
U.S. Treasury Dept. —ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS. 
REQUEST BLANK 


FREE ON No mere advertisement can convey an adequate 
idea of the vast interest and immense utility of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPT. 
REQUES I the AMERICANA, or of its exceptional 258 Fifth Ave., New York City 
value and sumptuous appearance. Let us send 


you therefore a handsome 120-page book.containing specimen pages, maps : 
; : : ; ’ eceive F Ry 20-pag e Spec 
full page plates, duo tones, color plates, and text illustrations with portraits of to receive FREE, your 120-page Book of Specimen 


celebrities, full-page photographic plates of the most interesting vi Pages, Maps, Duo Meer “ olor Plates, FOruraits; AS) 
and up-to-date subject The AMERICANA being the best iM of the NEW AMERIC AN A, with particulars of your 
illustrated efall Peferenca works Withithe obiectomniakinpies special low price advertising proposition. 

the Americana quickly and widely known, before placing the work in the 
hands of dealers for general distribution, we will accept orders direct ata 
large reduction from the established price. OCCUDaTLON= ear ceacvoresxanauacacersteneascestccaccehensntbeshansare 


hose interested are requested to make applica- SEND IN 

tionimmediately, The work is sold exclusively Street 

in connection with the Scientific Ameri- Act ONCE Tou varidl Seats 
can, and cannot be otherwise obtained. 


‘CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DA 


“The work breathes the spirit of to-day 
even in the description of things ancient. It 
explores the dark corners of the past by the 
aid of the are light and radium.” 


Without obligating myself to purchase I would like 


Name 


NEW BOOKS 


Renaissance Architecture 


CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Charles Herbert Moore. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1905. 
Pp. 270. Price, $3.00 net. Postage, 26 c. 


Several years ago Mr. Moore published a 
book on Gothic architecture in which he set 
forth the proposition that the only Gothic 
architecture was that produced within a cer- 
tain period of years and within the very limited 
area of the royal domain of France. His 
present volume deals with Renaissance archi- 
tecture in a somewhat similarly destructive 
spirit. But the Renaissance buildings do not 
emerge from his analysis in the same fortunate 
way that some of the Gothic buildings sur- 
vived. He at least reduced Gothic structures 
to a known number of examples. ‘The point 
of Mr. Moore’s study of Renaissance architec- 
ture is that it is absolutely devoid of consistent 
principles. He follows its story through Italy, 
France and England, and notes that while it 
assumes a great variety of phases at different 
times and in different localities, it was never 
either really classic or structurally truthful. 

It is but just to say that much of Mr. 
Moore’s contention is entirely right, but the 
great fact remains that the designing and the 
erection of the great buildings of the Renais- 
sance period gave great joy to their designers, 
to the persons for whom they were built and 
to all cultivated contemporaries; moreover, 
their charm and interest have continued to 
exist to the present day. Mr. Moore thinks 
the fine old architects of the Renaissance did 
not know how to reproduce the structural 
purity of Greek art. This is doubtless true, 
but they did some enormously fine things which 
will excite admiration so long as they or 
knowledge of them remain upon the earth. 
And this is more important than all the critical 
analysis that can be written upon them. Mr. 
Moore’s book is distinctly a book for archi- 
tects and for scholars. “The reader may not 
always agree with him in his deductions, but 
he will at least be set to thinking. 


Farm Buildings 


Farm Buitpincs. Chicago: Sanders Publish- 
ing Co. 1905. Pp. 185. 


No class of buildings has received so little 
attention from the thoughtful builder and de- 
signer as those of the farm. ‘The architect 
hardly considers them at all, unless he has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a commission 
for the buildings for an extensive country 
estate. The farm and its buildings have too 
long been left without the advantage of con- 
centrated study and skilled design, and any 
aid that will better this condition is to be cor- 
dially welcomed. ; 

Such, indeed, is this book, which in large 
part gives the experience of practical men. It 
covers a very wide range of subjects, and has 
chapters on the modern barn, general farm 
barns, cattle barns, horse barns and stables, 
dairy barns, seine barns and houses, sheep barns 
and sheds and poultry houses, together with 
a mass of miscellaneous notes and chapters on 
such subjects as cement and concrete work, 
cistern making, farm drainage systems, feed 
racks and troughs, gates and fences, water sup- 
ply, ventilation, etc. The book is filled with 
helpful hints of many kinds on a very wide 
range of subjects and will be found of great 
practical value by any one engaged in farm- 
ing, either upon a large or a small scale. 
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Osnwoad CEMETERY. 
TROY. NY 


CMORALHULLIAM T Shepp MOMENT, ee ee Aa a 
ee HE FLINT GRANITE 

; COMPANY, designers 

and builders of the highest 

grade of monumental work in 

granite, marble, and bronze, 

employing sculptors and de- 

signers of recognized ability. 

These illustrations 

are examples 

their productions 


@ Illustrated catalogue mailed 
upon request. 


Flint Granite Company 
1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Works: Albany, N.Y.; Newport, V 


Ask for Catalogue “G™ 


si ag - ete 


LEW SAGE NOMUMENT 
ALBANY RURAL CEMETERY, ALBANYLLT. 


FOAL CEMETERY. 


GAGC LL. 


__ . Custer AAgriUR MOVUMENT 
TWENTY PRST PRESIDENT OFTHE UNITED STATES. 
ALBANY RURAL CEHETERY, ALBABE LY. 


Wittian Sei Tiey MOMENT. 
Hocatawn (emereRY. New York 


Complete Outfit 


Price 
$15.00 


HAND AND FOOT- POWER 


MACHINERY 


UR No. 7 SCROLL SAW 

is warranted to be well made, of 

good material and workmanship, and to 

saw pine three inches thick at the rate 
of one foot a minute 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


W. F. & Joun Barnes Go. 


S67 Ruby Street Rockford, III. 
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COLT’S 


Universal 
Clamps 


@ Adjust themselves a 
to a beveled as well + —//l 
as a level surface. inf 


T 


ii Eee 


@ Every manipulation 
stands to their credit. 
q We vouch for their 
strength of grip and 
measure of utility. 

@ Quick action, adaptation to work, con- 
venience of handling. 


@ Especially adapted for veneering, pan- 
eling and all work requiring 


A Long, Broad Jaw 
@ Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufactured by 


THE BATAVIA CLAMP COMPANY 
9 Center St. BATAVIA, N. Y. 


A HAMMOCK THAT'S RIGHT 


The only hammock made that combines quality, 
durability and beauty with comfort. Can be used 
indoors or out. For further particulars write 


QUEEN HAMMOCK CO., kfisnazon Mice U.S A. 


Remington 


Therefore 
Remington Y 
Supremacy Y 
Lasts. 


] 
Typewriter 
] 


327 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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Wire Fencing, Ornamental Tron 
Work, Lawn Furniture, Tree 
Guards — Tennis Court 
Enclosures A Specialty 
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THE GLEN STEEL FOLDING MAT 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Snow Into the House. 


One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those balls of mud 
and snow which hang so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. The Glen Mat is neat and 
attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its wonderful construction and flexibility will make 
it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for residences and entrances to all public and private buildings. 
All first class dealers handle the Glen. If yours don’t, write to-day for catalog and particulars, 
We make bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 


GLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 148 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats, 
and Hartman Stockade Woven Wire Fence. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 12 Months, and 
A Tabard Inn Library Membership for 


$2.10 


Make Your Book Selections from the Following List. All Late Books or New Editions 


The House of Mirth. Edith Wharton . On the Field of Glory. H. Sienkiewicz 
The Arncliffe Puzzle. Gordon Holmes. || . Heart’s Desire, Emerson Hough 

. Hearts and Masks. Harold MacGrath . Yolanda. Charles Major 

. Double Trouble. Herbert Quick - The Long Arm. S. M. Gardenhire 

. Fair Margaret. F. Marion Crawford . A Maker of History. Oppenheim 

The House of 1000 Candles, Nicholson - The Man on the Box. MacGrath 

. The Wheel of Life. Ellen Glasgow - Nedra. George Barr McCutcheon 

Peter and Alexis. Merejkowski - The Mystery of June 13th. M.L.Severy 
. In Old Bellaire. Mary Dillon - The Sea-Wolf. Jack London 

The Czar’s Spy. Wm. LeQueux . For the White Christ. R. A. Bennet 
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Many of these books are among the most popular of the day. 
You can exchange the book at any Tabard Inn Library station. 


NOTE.—THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE is taking front rank among the leading popular magazines 


of the country. No magazine offers a better list of contributors; none offers more beautiful illustra- 


tions, few, if any, offer articles of such wide popular interest. Look up any number on the news- 
stand and judge for yourself. The Magazine may be sent to a different address from your own 


if you wish, 


Address: A. H. & G. FORM OF ORDER. 


1906 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
Ihe i abard Inn 1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


= DEAR SIRS :—I enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter 
Library my name for THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year 
beginning with the number, and send me by mail Les 

paid a new copy of the following Book 
the Book to be ina Tabard Inn Case and to be exchangeable forever 


16] ] Chestnut Street at any Tabard Inn Library in the United States. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old Pewter 


Oxtp PeEwrTer, Brass, CopPpER AND SHEF- 
FIELD PLATE. By N. Hudson Moore. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 
13+322. Price, $2.00 net; postpaid 
$2.18. 


A convenient and modest handbook on old 
pewter and other metals used in the manufac- 
ture of household ware has long been needed. 
This want Mrs. Moore’s book undertakes to 
meet, and it does so in a sufficiently adequate 
manner. Issued in a style similar to the other 
handbooks prepared by this author it contains 
more than one hundred illustrations of old 
ware, many of them here reproduced for the 
first time. As an illustrative record the book 
has singular value, while the text contains a 
mass of valuable information, well digested 
and arranged. 


Mrs. Moore approaches her subject with the 
enthusiasm of a collector, a point of view en- 
tirely correct, since the wares she describes 
are no longer manufactured in the old meth- 
ods. But her book is more than an esthetic 
description, since she gives details of manufac- 
ture and style decoration, the correct weight 
of different pieces of ware and other details 
of .a like practical value. She warns her 
readers against the fabrications of unique Rus- 
sian metal work in New York, and tells how 
genuine Sheffield plate may be identified. The 
book will be warmly appreciated by collectors 
of these interesting wares, and will undoubt- 
edly be extremely useful in helping to a 
broader appreciation of their beauties and 
merits. 


The Architect and the Law 


ARCHITECT, OWNER AND BUILDER BEFORE 
THE Law. By T. M. Clark. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. Pp. 
31+387. Price, $3.00. 


It is pleasant to have a second edition of this 
admirable book, for it deals with a number of 
important and complicated subjects of which 
there is very little general information and of 
which the legal information is widely dis- 
tributed and hardly better known. Mr. Clark 
has drawn on both the English and American 
decisions for his material, and divides his sub- 
ject into three general parts: The Architect 
and the Owner, The Builder and the Owner, 
and The Architect and the Builder. Under 
the first head he discusses the architect and the 
owner, the architect’s duties to his employer, 
the architect’s position when the cost exceeds 
the limit, the responsibility of the architect 
for his own work, the architect’s authority as 
an expert, the architect as an agent for the 
owner, the architect’s claim for compensation, 
architects employed on commission, the sick- 
ness or death of the architect, and the owner- 
ship of plans. 

The second part deals with the architect’s 
duties toward the builder, the builder’s duty 
toward the architect, the authority of the 
architect over the builder, and the architect's 
certificate. The third section deals with con- 
tracts of all kinds, the statute of fraud and 
limitation, misrepresentation or mistake, the 
rights of the lowest bidder, the interpretation 
of contracts, how contracts may be modified, 
the abandonment of contracts, completion, ac- 
ceptance, delay and forfeiture, risk and respon- 
sibility, and forms of contract. While not 
every one about to build may take the trouble 
to read through so weighty a book as this, 
there is no doubt that acquaintance with its 
contents could greatly lessen the controversies 
that arise in building. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


years as to render it one of the most decorative and beautiful of Hardy 
Perennials. The flowers of the double varieties are very large and so double 
that each bloom is a large rosette. They are delightfully pure and clear in color 
and are closely set upon the stalks throughout their entire length. It would be 
dificult to imagine anything grander or more imposing than a mass of them in the 


) ) G ett vast improvements have been made in this stately flower during recent 


a border, grouped upon the lawn or among shrubbery. My seed was grown for me 
ima by a celebrated specialist at a cost of over $5.00 an ounce, and the strain I offer 
Ws is positively the finest and best in the world. I offer strong field grown roots of 
| ra | I y g g 
Pure as the Lily ) these and other Hollyhocks, as follows: 
7 , 3 Fy 2° 
—healthful and refreshing; that is why MEN. Double poy bocks, oo SEE colors separate, 2 ae per Goze: spat Pe ath 
NEN'S is always used and recommended by ouble Mollyhocks, all colors mixed,,........... . per doz., 6. per 
physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- Single Hollyhocks, all colors mixed............. 1.00 per doz., 6.00 per 100 
ute uniformity have won for it universal esteem. In Everblooming Hollyhocks, a floral prodigy..... 1.50 per doz., 10.00 per 100 
the nursery itissupreme, unequalled for chafing, Allegheny Fringed Hollyhocks.................. 1.25 per doz., 8.00 per 100 
nettle-rash, chapped hinds, etc., it is soothing, 
Sanitary and healing. MENNEN’S face on every box—see The whole story of Hollyhocks is told in my catalogue of Hardy Perennial 
that you get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by mati, s 2 ) ie 5 2 J 
25c. Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL- Plants, which describes also hundreds of other varieties and species of these most 
i nee. f fresh iol ; ee i 
eee ss ncecea by ontresn cut violets. interesting and charming flowers. 


I have thirty acres solidly planted with Hardy Perennials. That those who 
have never ordered of me may, at a small outlay, learn of the excellence of my 
Hardy Perennial Plants, I offer the following special collections by mail, postpaid, 
all well developed plants which will bloom freely the first season. 


12 Double Hollyhocks, al! different ....$1.00 10 Day Lilies, no two alike. . 


12 Hardy Phlox, no two alike........... 1.00 5 Columbines, no two alike.... 

15 German Iris, choicest named. . .. 1,00 6 Foxgloves, no two alike.:........06. 

10 Hardy Pinks, choicest varieties...... 1.00 6 Hardy Sunflowers, notwoalike.... .50 

12 Hardy Chrysanthemums, named.. 1.00 6 Rudbeckias, no two alike...........- -50 
6 Larkspurs, no twoalike............% .50 6 Veronicas, choicest named..........+ 50 

12 Hardy Asters, no two alike ......... 1.00 10 Hardy Grasses, § kinds, twoofa kind, 1.00 
6 Japanese Anemones, notwoalike.. .50 10 Kitchen Perennials, 5 kinds........ 75 


All are choice named varieties. I will send the 16 collections by express for 
$10.00, purchaser paying charges. My special catalogue of Hardy Perennial 
Plants is a beautiful book of 50 pages, and is replete with information useful to all 
who are interested in these lovable flowers, and is mailed free for the asking. 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, steam or hot water apparatus; 
or whether it is new or old. All you need is the 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR. 
It automatically controls the drafts. A change of one degree at the thermostat is sufficient to 


operate the dampers. This device is as simple and no more expensive than a good clock. It em- 
bodies economy, comfort and health. Has proven its merit for25 years. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
BERWICK, PA. Enclosed find draft for the amount due forregulator. lam 
Find enclosed check for regulator. 1 have given it a thor- very much pleased with the regulator, and yuld not part 


ough trial, and find it all you claim for it and a very useful with it for five times what 1 paid for it, if 1 could nor get it 
device. Thanking you for your courtesy for the period of otherwise. F. E, MILLER, 
trial, FRANK FAUST Ass’t Cashier, Cedar Falls National Bank. 
Six years ago I installed one of your regulators in my house, and I cannot praise it sufficiently. I can safely.say it has saved 
~ me two tons of coal each season, and J have always retained an even temperature throughout the house. 


FRANK S. SMITH, Secretary Board of Health, Warwick, N. Y. 
Sent on 50 Days Absolutely Free Trial. 


If not satisfattory in every way, return at our W. R. SWEATT, Secretary. 
expense. Write today. Booklet’ free. Ist Avenue and G St. MINNEAPOLIS,, MINN. 


: Irresistibly 


delicious 


AT THE SUMMIT OF EXCELLENCE IN 
EATING CHOCOLATE IS 


PETER’S | 


THE ORIGINAL 
(imported from Vevey, Switzerland) 

Its blend is as distinctly unusual as 
the lovely country from which it comes. 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE has that 
smooth, rich, full cream flavor that 
delights all lovers of good eating 
chocolate. It does not create thirst, 
is easily digested, nourishes invalids 
and sustains travelers. Those who 
want the BEST must INSIST upon 
PETER’S. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street New York City 


he “Globe” Ventilator 


In GALVANIZED IRON, BRASS and COPPER 
Also with GLASS TOPS for SKYLIGHT 


@ Simple, Symmetrical, Storm-proof, Effective. For perfectly 
ventilating buildings of every character. Send for Model and 
Pamphlet. Smoky Chimneys Cured. “Globe Ventilated 


MM, ~ Ridg ing dy 
PATENTED 
AND 


TRADEMARKED 


Manufactured by 
GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 
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When you clean house this spring, and want every room bright, fresh and clean, 
decorate the walls with dainty Alabastine tints, in harmony with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is an absolutely sanitary wall coating, more hygienic and more 
economical than kalsomine, wall-paper or other materials. It is a pure mineral 
product that hardens on the wall after application, and makes a lasting and artistic 
finish, offering no possible lodgment for insects or disease germs. 


Your wall once finished with Alabastine, can be redecorated without scraping 
or washing. This saving of labor enables you to decorate your entire home twice 
for practically what it now costs you to decorate it once. 


@ 
stine 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is sold by hardware, paint, drug and general stores, in properly labeled 5-Ib. 
packages, at 50c for white and 55c the package for tints. Simply mix the 
Alabastine powder with clear, cold water, as directed, and apply with a brush. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Alabastine Prize Designs 


showing exactly how the different rooms in your home will look 
when decorated with Alabastine, and giving many practical sug- 
gestions for furnishing each room artistically. If your dealer does 
not sell Alabastine, send us his name and we will supply your 
needs ourselves. 


Let us prove to you how little it costs to make your home more cheer- 
ful and more healthful with Alabastine. Our elaborate Book of Color 
Plans tells all about Alabastine and its cost, shows scores of color 
schemes and many beautiful interiors finished in Alabastine tints. It 
will be mailed you for 10¢c coin or stamps. Tint cards free. 


The Alabastine Company 
909 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 109 Water St., New York City. 


“Otd Hickory” 15 
Andrew Jackson Chair 


Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful 
natural bark finish. Ex- 
act duplicate of old 
Andrew Jackson Chair. 
Seat 17 in. wide, 15 in. 
deep; height over all, 36 
in. Price $2.75. Ty.> 
for$5. Freight prepaid 
east of Miss. River. 
120 other pieces of 
furniture from $1.50 up. 


The Life Saving 


Fire Escape 


q A Collapsible Steel Ladder tested to 
sustain a weight of 1,500 pounds. Packed 
compactly inside a handsome window 
seat out of the way and out of sight. Can 
be brought into z#zstant use. Extremely 
Simple, wonderfully Convenient, abso- 
lutely Safe. Enables the strong to rescue 
the weak. It is just what its name signi- 
fies—a reliable Life Saving Fire Escape 
for Homes, Dormitories, Apartment 
Houses, Hotels, Factories, etc. We 
want to tell you more about it. 


Style No 32 


Be sure to get “Old Hickory” Furniture. If your dealer will not 
supply you, remit to us. Write for new 48-page Illustrated Catalogue 
and Special Introductory Offer—FREE. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
154 Cherry Street “t- MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


Write for our free booklet. 


“The Original ‘OLD Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers” 


Life Saving Fire Escape Co., '2,¥grzen Street 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Window Ventilating Lock 


VERY simple contrivance for ventilating 

ye rooms is manufactured by the H. B. 
Ives Co., New Haven, Conn. It re- 

quires neither mortising nor hole boring to ap- 
ply, being in the ordinary way fastened by 
screws. ‘The application and operation are 
easy and rapid, and the protection afforded 
against all kinds of intruders is absolutely sure. 
It is designed for 
use in all win- 
dows in flats and § 
sleeping - apart- } 
ments. We believe | 
this article one of | 
the best little de- 
vices made for | 
the accomplish- 
ment of a service 
so large as the 
ventilation and VENTILATING LOCK. 
safeguarding o f 
property. ‘lhe ventilating lock is made in gen- 
uine bronze, brass or antique copper finish, 
and shown in parts and in adjustment in the 
accompanying wood engravings. It is bright, 
neat, compact and ornamental in appearance, 
and being a permanent fixture, should com- 
mend itself to public appreciation. “—The com- 
pany issues and sends on application a 40-page 
catalogue on its window hardware specialties, 
and will fully reply to carpenters who ask for 
information on the working model of the ven- 
tilating lock. 


om 
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Paint 


markable means for showing its quali- 

ties has been adopted by a Western 
manufacturer, and it proves that it would be 
uncharacteristic of the age not to find innova- 
tions in the observance of the common stan- 
dards of doing business. A notable book on 
paint has appeared which is just as different 
from other issues on this compound as the 
method of making it avoids other paintmakers’ 
methods, and its publisher, O. L. Chase, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is distributing thousands of 
gallons of paint daily on his new selling plan. 
‘The paint is made fresh to order in his factory 
for every one that uses it. Not only this, but 
he makes it fresh after the order is received, 
dating each can separately the day put up, so 
that it is absolutely new when shipped. By 
furnishing customers with paint produced 
under this plan, they may boast the possession 
of a material that is full of life and will stay 
placed on a building at least eight years. Mr. 
Chase guarantees this length of time under pen 
signature. Such is his known confidence in 
the pigments, when used according to the con- 


A NEW way to turn out a product and re- 


ditions of the order, that he sells it on six 


months’ time where time is convenient to pur- 
chasers. Generally paint manufacturers neither 
publish information about paints nor give any- 
thing more than a very small color sample to 
select from. The St. Louis book is just off 
the press, and those interested in this matter 
will receive one free of expense on request. It 
is a very large, handsome, beautifully printed 
and well illustrated publication. Printed on 
heavy fine paper, the center contains, we be- 
lieve, the biggest assortment of large color 
samples ever put out. ‘The samples are of such 
large dimensions that they give the selector a 
chance not only to choose the color desired, 
but to tell just how it will look on a building, 
as they are at least four times greater in size 
than any ever distributed. Ask for this issue 
immediately. It is a fitting and enduring 
reference book for the home of every property 
owner, and it is simply to court failure to post- 
pone sending for this ample and bright col- 
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Russell, 
Arch’ ts, 
Pittsburg 


the home 
right 


The “young couple” of 
today are the “old folks” 
of tomorrow. If the new 
home is equipped with Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam heating, they will enjoy now, 
: and secure to their children and grand- 
children, the sure, soft, uniform warmth which assists so 


For all P 


The soft, velvety coloring effects of 
| | Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


} are peculiarly adapted. They have no gloss, and the rich tones 
harmonize completely with nature. Made of the best pigments, 
| linseed oil and creosote; ‘the best wood preservative known.”’ 
| | Send for samples of stained wood and color-chart. 


) SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Agents at all Central Points 


much to make home home. An outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


LATEST © BEST DESIGNS 


will outlast the building. They do not rust or corrode, and need no repairs. Their 


Quality the Highest J& Honest Prices : 
SS ee use saves much fuel and care-taking. Housework reduced because of absence 


SEND FOR, CATALOGUE 


HORNET “MANTEL CO. 


1112 to 1120 -Market St. # ST. LOUIS 


of dirt and ashes from living rooms. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a dividend-paying investment for 
any family—young or “<passing’’ young; fitted for any building—new or OLD; 
whether on farm or in city. Putin without tearing house. The value of the 
property so equipped is increased—for living comfort, for renting purposes and, 
sent free. 


” 


if necessary, for selling. Our book << Heating Investments 


So GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


i’ ————_____ Q F ——_________ 


PRIZE WINNING POULTRY 


for 1906, in several beautiful colors, is 
larger thanever. Illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties of poultry, ducks, 
geese, pigeons, etc., and contains all 
kinds of information indispensable to 
poultry-keepers. Send 10c. for this 
noted book, 


B. H. GRIEDER, Rheems, Pa, 


Sales Branches and Warehouses in all parts of United States and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. 6. CHICAGO. 


Sp obs hs ols offs os os os os ome os ols os obs oe cs emcee os oe of 


Save Time and Make Money 
= Town or 
Build at Cos Country 
W. H. A. HORSFALL, Architect yy. 
18-20 EAST 42d ST. =] The 
Tel. 2968-38th NEW YORK, N.Y. os a 8 ” 
FINELY POLISHED PLAIN OR i ——— ah pee LF Anti-j3 U us 
ORNAMENTAL eS ieee cee tlh” ° 
ARDWO00 THICK OR THIN ¢ ee FE | Skylight 
Most economical, thful t < 7 ¢ : 
aS Fi are Absolutely and permanently impervious against 
Sink cael in lading cies. rain, snow, sleet or dust, without putty or 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mirs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND LZ cement. 


Bridge arrangement for walking on the sky- 


ARTESIAN ' light without coming in contact with or danger 
W ELLS of breaking glass. 


A—Steel Supporting Bar F—Copper Sheet Cap 


g We drill Artesian Wells for water supply for B—Malleable Iron Bridge G—Coil Galv. Brass Spring Manufactured Se 
«ured “The G. Drouvé Co. 


Cities, Towns, Manufacturing Plants and Coun- ae lyon ae ee me anc 
2 2 —Fe —Bridg or walking o Nears : = > 7 

try Homes. We furnish and install Tanks and ee ae von Erected by Bri dgep ort, Connecticut 

owers, Wind-miils, Compressed Air, Steam, oat 
Electric and Hand Pumps to do the pumping. 
q Many reat etponente. We’ aré ats Also Manufacturers and Erectors of 
in our line. Write us, and our r tati 1 | 
sayin ae il rence] The opel Window Operating Device 

how. D KE DRILLING CO The only device on the market that will, if desired, 


operate a line of sash 500 ft. long 


Hazleton, Pa. 
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LIOHTING FIXTURES! 


mocosoN | CONTR: 
Teast aver evacer, wae rome MOnERS 


The above diagram shows the organization of a 
firm whose business it is to select and supervise 
every phase of building work, from the original 
plans to the smallest detail of the furnishing and 
decoration. 

The contract under which this firm undertakes 
work offers the following advantages: 


1.—It provides for the selection of those men, methods and materials 
best qualified for the particular work contemplated: 

2.—It gives these men intelligent superintendence: 

3.—It guarantees a limit of expense : 

4.—It gives the owner the benefit of trade rates and shop costs : 

5.—It allows the owner the widest choice of selection, and thus permits 
the employment of all available local services: 

6.—It assumes responsibility to the owner for the work in its entirety and— 

7.—It relieves the owner of all technical detail and trouble, and thus enables 
him to devote his attention to his regular work. 


A copy of this building contract will be mailed 
on request. 


Hoggson Brothers 
Contracting Designers 


New York: 9 East Forty-Fourth Street 
New Haven: &S/ Church Street 
Hartford: Connecticut Mutual Building 


KING MANTELS 


are distinguished for their elegance of design, beautiful finish and 
thorough workmanship. They are made not only to look well but 
to wear well. They hold their good looks. Sold direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that are surprising, when quality is considered. You 
will get greatly added value by buying from 
us instead of through middlemen. 

Our little book, ‘‘ Evidence,” is convincing, 
and will be SENT FREE if you state num- 
ber of mantel wanted. 

Our elegant 72-page catalogue (11x14 in.) 
of mantels, grates, tiles, etc., is the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever issued. ‘This and 
our copyrighted supplement entitled ‘‘Colo- 
nial Beauties’”’ both sent on receipt of 12 cents 
to pay actual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO., 634 Gay st., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


lection of good things in the important line 
of paint, for individual users on a large scale. 
Address is, O. L. Chase, 711 A, Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Revolvers and Shot Guns 


F CALLED upon to make any reference to 
| the conspicuous industries of New Eng- 
land, it would be rather difficult to avoid 
treating of the manufacturing of firearms. In 
this branch she has hit the popular mark for 
many years, and on a level with the best now 
devised we may count on the product of a 
Massachusetts company. ‘The firm was es- 
tablished in 1871, surely a period sufficient to 
give its goods a descent in the right line of 
design, precision and finish, and to suit these 
fastidious days of fine rattling specimens. No 
one need misinterpret the choice presentation 
of revolvers and shot guns given in the effec- 
tive Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, 
catalogue No. 8. Although the mechanical 
bent of the experts of this factory is on nec- 
essary improvements, we think it would be 
unsound economy to wait for better prices than 
there shown. ‘lake them as made and it will 
be found that each one is built on a masterly 
model of faultless and efficient workmanship 
to direct the force that places projectiles at 
the point intended. ‘This complete line of re- 
volvers and single barrel shotguns is stamped 
with the full ““H. & R. Arms Co.,” which is a 
guarantee that under the perfect system of in- 
spection and criticism, defect in the finished 
product is impossible. Perfect safety, absolute 
reliability in action, and superior accuracy are 
qualities which characterize these firearms. 
With proper care they should last a lifetime 
in working order. In naming some of these 
arms it may cause sufhcient interest in our 
readers to suggest sending for the above men- 
tioned catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application. Its complete rendition of the 
specifications of each piece and parts and the 
exquisitely sharp definition of their illustra- 
tions will give an intimate knowledge of 
caliber, cost, design, power and purpose. Auto- 
matic Double Action Revolver; Police Auto- 
matic Double Action Revolver, adapted for 
quick use; “Premier” Automatic Double 
Action Revolver, a gentleman’s arm; “Pre- 
mier’ Automatic Double Action Revolver, 
small frame, for ladies’ use; ‘“Bicycle’’ Double 
Action Revolver, designed for bicyclists; “Bi- 
cycle Hammerless’”’ Revolver; Automatic 
Double Action Revolver, with knife attach- 
ment; the American Double Action Revolver; 
Safety Hammer Double Action Revolver, ac- 
cident proof; Vest Pocket Safety Hammer and 
Young America Safety Hammer Revolver, 
small, for pocket use; Double Action, Models 
of 1904 and 1905; Bull Dog and Young 
America Bull Dog. ‘The absence of small 
springs and weak or unnecessary parts gives to 
the shot guns a sturdy and lasting quality, 
while the coil main and locking bolt springs 
reduce the liability of breakage to a minimum. 
One of the superior features is the hinge or 
joint pin. It is patented and controlled by this 
firm, and is found only in guns of its manu- 
facture. When inserting, a quarter turn to the 
right locks it. If it were bolted or clinched it 
could not be locked more firmly. When re- 
moving, a quarter turn to the left frees it, and 
thus the gun can be taken apart or put to- 
gether in a moment. When cocked and ready 
to fire, the gun can not be opened. The cock- 
ing locks the top lever, making it impossible 
to be opened. An important advantage which 
all sportsmen will appreciate is that this top 
lever can be worked equally well to the right 
or the left as desired. We mention the Non- 
Ejecting Single Gun, model 1900 and 1905; 
Automatic Ejecting Single Gun and Non- 
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Dreer’s 
Specially R re) S e S 


Prepared 
For Garden Culture 


All carefully selected two-year-old field- 
grown stock that will produce a full crop of 
flowers this season. 


In our Garden Book we offer over 150 
of the very choicest Hybrid Perpetuai, 
Hybrid Tea, Tea or Everblooming, Moss, 
Sweet Brier, Climbing and other Roses. Also 


give valuable hints on their cultivation in the 
open ground. We will send you a copy 
FREE if you mention this magazine. It also 
tells all about the best and newest things in 


Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, 


and should be in the hands of every planter. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714 Chestnut Street : : Philadelphia 


Twenty Years <Ago 


We were the first of American nurseries to realize that 
American gardens and grounds could not be laid out and 
planted under our severe climatic restrictions without a 
practicaland expert studyof plant life and conditions, es- 
pecially where advice and sound judgment in determining 
results were needed, We have worked twenty years on 
this basis, and many thousands of the most attractive es- 
tates in all parts of this country, planned by us, prove 
that we wereright. Wecanrefer to them. 

Thousands of plans are made on paper, but real success 
requires a practical knowledge which comes only with a 
life study of the relative value of every tree, shrub and 
flowering plant. We offer thisexperience as plantsmen to 
secure for every client, no matter where, a finished and 
beautiful result, and at comparatively small cost. 

We not only prepare plans for every form of garden and 
grounds, through the medium of sketches sent by mail, 
but send promptly men of experience, at reasonable rates, 
to advise upon every leading feature of landscape work. 

We call special attention to our catalogues, which are 
hardly equaled for detail, cultural advice and thoroughness. Our large catalogue is regarded as the very 
best practical work in this country. ee 

Our nurseries are among the largest in the United States, and we sell Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Ever- 

greens, Herbaceous Plants, Vines, Bulbs 


the GardenMagazine 


at exceptionally reasonable prices. We offer every known hardy form of 
at prices with quality, which will command your attention. 

e will be prompt in taking up any garden problem, or will advise 
upon the smallest question which anyone interested in this work may wishto bring to our attention. Writeus 
early and get our special views or advice and prices. BOSTON OFFICE 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., BEDFORD, MASS. 155 Milk St., Cor. Broad St. 


MONON ROUTE 


Four Trains Daily 


between Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and the South, via 
Monon Route and C. H. & D. 


Two Trains Daily 


between Chicago, Louisville and 
West Baden and French Lick 
Springs. 


Chicago to LaFayette Three Trains Chicago to LaFayette 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains, Palace Sleeping 


and Compartment Cars on Night Trains. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL 
Trafic Manager 


FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago 


The “Auto” Closet 


Valve type w ith 


valve con eale d 
in the earthen- 
ware. Requires 
no tank, Is prac 

tically noiseless 
and is absolutely 


guaranteed. 


Write for 
booklet 


Manufactured by FED ERAT, COMPANY 


Plumbing — Specialties 


231 Washington Street CHICAGO 


Call and see Closet in operation 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet W free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE O0O., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


| E Weber & Co. teeta: ae 
——E————— 


Sole Agents for RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, O's Pantographs, 
Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Drawing Boards, Tabies, Squares, Tri- 
angles, Ete., Engineers’ and Builders® Transits, and Levels of Best Makes 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. III 


1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore 


uaxe Concrete Building 
°~N Blocks 


Best, Fastest, Simplest, Cheapest 


MACHINE 


No crackage or breakage 

No off-bearing 

No expensive iron pallets 

No cogs, gears, springs or levers 


Move the Machine, Not the Blocks /¢7 


THE PETTYJOHN CO. 
617 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


BRISTOL’S 
\ Recording Ihermometer 


Located within house, records ona 
weekly chart outside temperature 
Also, Bristol’s Recording Pressure Gauges, 
Volt,-Ampere and Watt «Meters 
Over 100 different varieties, and guaranteed 
Send for Catalogue B 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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ok ollce 


f waRK REY? 


PITTSBURGH 


THE VALUE 


of a GALVANIZED SHEET can be fixed only by 
its efhciency. If it is always the same, works easily, 
is pliable, tough and even in gauge; if, when once 
applied, it gives satisfaction, and offers protection 
without endless repairs—cost should be the last factor 
to consider. 

Our Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets have been favorites for many 


years just because they do come up to high-quality specifications, and because we 


do not forget efficiency when meeting the market demands for reasonable price. 


You know Apollo Sheets—but do you demand them of your jobber? If 


not, do so—for everyone is better off when they are used. Send for our Apollo 
Weight Card. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET ©& TIN PLATE 
COMPANY 


FRICK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA; 


‘“*“BALL-BEARING ’’ 


Grand Rapids sist Sash Pulleys 


ED are sold direct to Builders, 


Contractors and Mills at prices 
under the common, ordinary 
coods. 

q If you make ten or ten thou- 
sand window frames, we can 
save you money and give you a 
superior sash pulley. We are 
the largest sash pulley makers tn 
the world. We ship direct, or 
through dealers and jobbers 
everywhere. 


@ Write for catalogue and free samples and prices on half-gross, gross,’ barrel or any 
quantity. Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. 


GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CoO. 


1Z7 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ejecting Single Gun, models 1905. In the 
above summary of goods every mechanical of- 
fence known to the manufacturer of these 
types of arms has been effectively avoided, and 
the pistol or gun is representative of the in- 
tentions, facilities and means of the Worcester 
enterprise to sustain the reputation of its sec- 
tion of the country in a pre-eminent industry. 


Warm Air Generators 
os ‘THOSE seeking information upon the 


hot air heating system, we call attention 

to a type selected from among many 
various apparatus that have gained ex- 
ceptional reputation through long established 
service. It is a warm air generator, and 
is shown in sectional view in the illus- 
tration presented herewith. It takes the form 
of a heater, in which heavy cast-iron sec- 
tions with corrugated sides, through which is 
circulated fresh air, constitute the fire-box and 
combustion chamber, and are exposed on all 
sides and throughout their length to the fire 
and hot gases, thus yielding an exceedingly 
large surface to the fire. Through this gener- 
ator warm air may be directed in separate and 
independent channels, and distributed in such 
proportions as to insure uniformity of heating 
in different parts of a house or large edifices, 
such as schools, churches and institutions. The 
engraving shows three sections removed, and 
gives the inside and outside casings, cast-iron 
back pipes, etc. “The outside casing is of gal- 
vanized iron and the upper half is lined with 
asbestos sheathing, and this, in turn, with tin. 
There is a space of three inches between the 
two casings, which acts as an air chamber, open 
to the fresh air supply below and to the hot 
air pipes above. ‘The warm air is sent in 
separate currents through from nine to seven- 
teen corrugated cast-iron flues which form the 
fire cylinder and combustion chamber. Each 
flue weighs seventy pounds, and has eight 
square feet of heating surface. “These separate 
currents of warm air are forced to every part of 
a building. ‘They move or rise rapidly, and 
there is no superheated or scorched air, but an 
abundance of fresh air—enough for heat and 
ventilation—is properly warmed. ‘hese warm 
air currents are positively controlled and sent 
in any direction, through long or short pipes, 
to every room in a house, whether the location 
is exposed or not. Even temperature easily 
maintained throughout a house is also healthful 
and economical heating and places the ap- 
paratus above the ordinary furnaces. It is made 
by the Kelsey Heating Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and fully covered in construction and 
arrangement by United States patents, five in 
number. ‘There is no difference in the inter- 
nal construction of the “Kelsey.” ‘There are 
six sizes of the regular portable style, each size 
being numbered according to the diameter of 
the grate surface. In heating capacity the 
range is from five to ninety thousand cubic 
feet. It is also made with a double feed door 
for admitting large pieces of wood, and has a 
wood burning grate. An attractive feature 
for the portable heater is an ornamental cast- 
iron front, and this, in combination with the 
side wings, is used in a brick set construction, 
frequently specified for public buildings. The 
heater is also supplied with a hot water attach- 
ment, at a small cost, that affords an ample 
quantity of hot water for kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundry purposes and _ conservatories. A 
marked reinforcement to the caliber of heaters, 
both in the matter of quantity and sanitation 
of warm air, is secured by placing two or more 
“Kelsey Generators’ under one dome casing 
in large residences. Besides the advantages 
gained in ventilating by this system, one gen- 
erator only is needed in moderate weather 
before and after the severe winter months. It 
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Parka aS ee Rea eet yy 


THE RADIANT 


ACETYLENE GENERATOR 


Talk No. 1 
JUST A WORD WITH REGARD TO 


BiGhniIine YOUR HOME 


With my Patent Dissolving Process, you can have Artificial Sunlight in your home. 
By this process I have made Acetylene a practical commodity, indispensible to all who 
know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of Acetylene, and its 
practical uses, and have solved the problem of HEATING and COOKING with 
Acetylene. 

Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, all over the land, owing to its supe- 
riority over city gas or electricity. 

It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not only the most beautiful 
artificial light known, but also the cheapest. It is in daily use in many of the largest 
cities, as well as in smaller towns, and country homes. 

The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is installed 
in the home, and a child can operate it. 

The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or months, 
without any care or attention, according to the amount of light used and the size of the 
machine installed. The Radiant only has this process. 

It is the SAFEST system of artificial lighting known, is used in many almshouses 


and similar places purely as a matter of safety. 
linet prosra't 
& General Mgr., 


If this interests you write for 
“Acetylene for the Home,’’ by Rush. Address. . 


6 Bemis Street 
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Bees and Honey 


RE you fond of raising your own fruit, eggs and vegetables ? Why 
not enjoy the luxury of pure honey (comb or extracted, as you 
prefer), raised under your own supervision, by your own bees 

right near your door? You can do it with no trouble, and there is un- 
dreamed-of pleasure in it beside, as our booklets will show you. Our 
bees are bred for gentleness, beauty and honey. We have a lot of 
interesting booklets and pictures to show you. Some of them are as 
follows: 

«My First A delightful little monolog in a semi-humorous vein, by ~ Spectator ti 
S2ason’'s mistic experimenter who contracted ©‘ Bee Fever.’’ After you read the first line 
Experience you'll not lay it down till the last page is finished IlJustrated. Free. 


Habits ef the An insight into the mysteries of these wonderful little honey (and money) 
Honey Bee makers. Tells all about the queen, drone and workers and what each is for. 


Bee Keeping A series of articles by women who have found pleasure and profit in bee keep- 

for Women ing. Fully illustrated. 

cA Clergyman A little treatise showing how professional and business men can get away 

and His Bees from the worry and hurry of this age without going to the mountains or sea. 
We shall with pleasure send any of these books on request. Our 

A BC of Bee Culture, 500 pages (price, $1.20, postpaid), will be sent 

= S 5 >’ 5 a fe > x I I ,’ 

for examination to any reader of this magazine who contemplates the 

purchase of bees. G/eanings in Bee Culture, six months 25 cents. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Box 1037 144 E. Erie St. 10 Vine St 
Washington, D.C. St. Paul, Minn. Syracuse, N.Y. «Mechanic Falls 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO. 
2, CANANDAIGUA, N.Y., U.S.A. > 


1100 Maryland Ave. 1024 Mississippi St. 1631 W. Genesee St, «Maine 


We show two cuts of doors from 


OUR NEW SERIES OF 


Craftsman 
Doors 


These are no more beautiful than the other 

numbers of the series. Why buy ordinary pine 

doors wien you can buy our Beautiful Hard- 

wood Weneered Doors for about the same 

prices? We want every architect and every 

person who is contemplating the erection of a 
home to become familiar with 


HMlorgan’s “Perfect Door” 


Send for our 64-page catalog of veneered 
doors. FREE FOR THE ASKING 


GG. 
MORGAN COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT A OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Distributors 


MORGAN SASH AND DOOR COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
M-H Baltimore, Md. M-D 
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This Steel Vertical File 


is for YOUR office. 


This is a special proposition of great 
value to you. You must have a letter 
file in your office. Wood burns, sticks. 
shrinks, warps; Steel lasts forever. 


Capacity, 20,000 Letters 


Standard Size, 10x12 inches 


This size is sufficient for any ordinary 
office. When you need more. add them 
in units. The drawers are fitted with 

fon, J suspension slides and every bit of room is 
ms of | ane 5 ce § m available. 
4 r = . 


Size, 51 inches high; 144 inches 
wide ; 24 inches deep. 
Made of Special 
Annealed Steel 


Your Store Room 
How Does It Look ? 


If it’s old and dingy let us suggest a 
suitable steel ceiling for it. 


PRICE 


$22 


Cc A SH 


Finish: Maroon Enamel, Polished 
Brass Trimmings, Cases Gold Striped 


We can make your store room artistic 
and inviting. Give us the exact meas- 
urements and we'll serve you promptly. 
Catalogue sent on application, showing 
store room designs in detail. Write for 
a copy. 
ot : : = Delivered free anywhere east of the 
Mention American Homes and Gardens. Rockies. Supplies not included. Write 


Sor eur Catalogue. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 


Canton, Ohio 
A. H. & G. 10-5. 


By utilizing our Koll’s Patent Lock Joint in the 
construction of the wooden pedestals furnished by us, 
we are enabled to offer this most attractive feature of 
the formal garden at a price that places them within 
the reach of all. 

A special booklet showing a number of designs of 
pedestals, pergolas, etc., with prices, will be sent free 
upon request. Ask for Circular ‘*A-26.”’ 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


MOUNT VERNON, N.Y., U.S.A. 


New York Office: 1123 Broadway 
Western Factory: Henry Sanders Co., Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
For Pergolas, Porches, or Interior Use 


io 


Every year we offer a remarkable collection of fine roses at an exceptionally low price. 
Our 1906 offer includes as a special attraction the famous BABY RAMBLER shown in illus- 
tration—the rose that blooms every day in the year. For fifty years we have been cultivating 
Roses. With over seventy greenhouses and stock of over one million plants, we may fairly claim to 
be the LEADING ROSE GROWERS OF AMERICA. This year we offer 


18 D. & C. ROSES ‘ $1,099 


Superb, strong, hardy ever-blooming kinds; no two alike. Allon their own roots. Sent by mail post- 
paid anywhere in the United States. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Each variety labeled. 
Will bloom continuously this year. Other famous Roses in this collection are the KEYSTONE 
the only hardy, ever blooming Yellow Climbing Rose: also PINK MAMAN COCHET, 

the queen of all pink garden Roses. Orders booked for delivery when directed. 
If you mention this magazine when ordering, we will send you a return check for 25 cents which we 
Will accept as cash ina future order. Free to all who ask for it, whether ordering the above 
collection or not, the 37th annual edition of Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1906— 
the Leading Rose Cataloque of America. 116 pages. Tells how to grow and de- 
scribes our famous Roses and all other flowers worth growing. Offers at 
lowest prices a complete list of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses Established 1850 


higy? Greatest ROSE OFFER W244; 


sa Pu 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, 0. 


A. H. & G.10-5. 


is well to consider the fact that in these gen- 
erators there are no tubes to rust out, no fire- 
pot to warp or crack, no fire-pot linings to 
renew, no points to require the attention of a 
plumber, nor does the valve “ leakage factor ”’ 
exist. It is not the intention here to depreciate 
or undervalue other methods of heating. Our 
aim is to present the ascertained good points of 
a generator that has been adopted, with sub- 
stantial approval, throughout this country and 
Canada for the past eighteen years, over 
27,000 being now in use. ‘The trade in this 
output has very sensibly increased and the 700 
dealers now selling this generator makes it 
convenient for almost any one interested to 
inspect the heater. The catalogue is very 
complete in illustrations and technical infor- 
mation. Send for it, by addressing the company, 
Nos. 337-341 West Fayette Street, Syracuse, 

. Y., and branch office, No. 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


NEW BUILDING PATENTS 


Brick, Stone and Tile 

BuILDING BLocK or Watt. M. 

Haas, Kalamazoo, Mich. Feb- 

ruary “Ow ..5.1..2-56 sere ol eee . 811,634 
Buitpinc Brock. F. M. Sawyer, 

Charlotte, N. C. February 13... 812,369 
BuiLtpiInc Biock. J. A. Johnson,, 

Winamac, Ind. February 13 .... 812,498 
BuiLpInc Bitock. W. D. Moore, 

Creston, Iowa. February 13..... 812,667 


Carpentry 


REVERSIBLE WINDow. S. McAfee, 

North Adams, Mass. February 6. 812,060 
PARQUET FLoorinc. S. A. Alex- 

ander, Meriden, Conn, February 

T Qa siecotakons ealeyones a= 050 oe savereue DEMO age 
WEATHER STRIP. L. W. Wood- 

burn, Charleston, Ill. February 

2O mag ere BE I... oon 6 O13,208 
WEATHER Strip. C. M. Eveleth, 

Plymouth, N. H. February 27... 812,411 
Winpbow. R. O. Scheel, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. ++ Hebruary 27272. ao + 2018133455 
WEATHER Strip. J. H._ Pisor, 

Electric, Mont. February 27.... 813,518 
Winpbow. W. J. Llemm, Chicago, 

Til. “February, 27%), v4.08. See . 813,716 


Construction 


BUILDING WALL CONSTRUCTION. 

Akers and Huston, Decatur, Iowa. 

Bebruary (6) 4.0.6, setae 2 3s gece OL See 
CONCRETE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

J. B. Hinchman, Denver, Col. 

February, 36°95 ..ce.crnn SSE ... 811,560 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 1D 15}: 

Jarvis, ‘Toronto, Canada.  Feb- 

TUaty2Ou. oe Hee oss 811,926, 811,927 
GREENHOUSE AND OTHER GLAZED 

Structure. P. M. Pierson, Os- 

sining, N. Y. February 6...... 811,951 
APPARATUS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF PrastTic “WALLS. > D. W, 

Bower, Waterloo, lowa. February 


Ofrenda SS aed See » « +. S12j;000 
CoLuMN. A. H. Flowers, Miami, 
Flas “February 6 A120'.). oe oeaen . 812,033 


ConcRETE Piz, PILuaR, ETC. G. 
L. Mouchel, London, England. 
Rebrttarye- 13. screen + ocele Oza 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. J. S. 
Culley, Louisville, Ky. February 
1B. Jatt ok eee ee aah 
REINFORCING: TRUSS FOR CON-....... 
CRETE. FE. B. Jarvis, Toronto, 


Canada. February 20 ..... ) $s O135363 
Cotumn. T. F. McCarthy,Waltham, 
Miass.-, Mebtuany120 4ea,.eeeee 813,318 


Sotip Rim Woop CoLuMN. Robin- 
son and Bible, Sherman, Texas. 
Febrmiary* 27. cme waste a ete «<2 S13,450 
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Clipper Lawn Mower 
Company, Dixon, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Hand and Pony Mowers 
Also Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 8 H.P. 


| 


The MOWER 
that will 

kill all the 
weeds in your 

| lawns. If you 
keep the weeds 
cut so they do 


i Be es Shee 


A Concrete House. W oodmere, [y. | ies N. vo 
Pris weom CEMENT and Concrete have become 


not go to seed, 


and cut your 


grass without 
breaking the small 
| feeders of roots, 

| the grass will 

| become thick and 
| the weeds will 


the recognized building material where strength, 
durability and sanitary conditions are demanded. 
Our new book 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and On the Farm” 


has just been received from the printers. It con- 


No. 1.—12 inch Mower, $5.00 


“ 9 45 * 7 6.00 1 disappear. tains photographs, descriptions, specifications and sec- 

: : | on tional drawings for many of the smaller structures 
“ 3—18 “ es 7.00 that can be built without the aid of skilled labor by 
2 SY a ws 8.00 The Clipper the suburbanite or farmer; also much general infor- 


mation and many valuable hints to small contractors 
and prospective builders. A copy of this book will 
be sent free upon request. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Department No. 10 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pony DA a 18.00 | will do it. 


Send Draft or Money Order: we ship the day it comes in 


@ Americans are now building more beautiful houses and 
are decorating and furnishing them with greater care 
and in better taste than ever before. 


@ The most potent single influence working for higher 
standards in architecture and decoration 1s 


The Architectural Record 


@ If you are interested in building a building of any sort, 
you will be interested in The Architectural Record. 


Send for a sample copy—free 


THE ARCHIPTEGEURAL RECORD--GOMPANY 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 


ARTISTIC 
HOMES 


A DOLLAR BOOK 

OF MODERATE COST 
HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Printed on the best of 
paper in 

Edition de Luxe. 
Any one intending to 
build should purchase 
this new cdition of 


Jee ee 
Sa et 


If you ever intend 


C ARTISTIC 
SPAN pokes HO M ES 


HIGH-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
eam smect CONSULTING sx. 101s 


ARCHITECT 


° emma ne 


What a good Mantel 

for DEN, Library, 
or where old Mission 
style is wanted. 


Simple but effective. 

Rough surface tile, 
6x 12° inches. Best in 
dull finish green. 


If you don't like 


this, we have others. 


The Hartford 


be No. 21. 5 ft. high; 5 ft. 6 in. wide J Faience Gy 
® FAIENGE Oe VY MANTELS HARTFORD, CONN. 


©OOODNNNNNHHNHHOHDOOOOOD 


CSCSCCECEES 


QOS S99 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUC- 
TION. C. H. Black, Pettysville, 
Ind) February27"=. eee 813,540 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. G. F. 
Fisher, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Februany 1272 34. sy ic cee 813,548 
COMBINED STEEL AND CONCRETE 
Beam. J. Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 
February 27 2). Asses eee 813,803 


Elevators 


SAFETY Device For ELEvATors. F. 
A. Weigel, Floreffe, Pa.  Feb- 
fuary 6° b 2u56 1 seas sce eee ee 811,604 


Fireproofing and Fire Extinguishment 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING Device. W. 

C. Bitz, New York, N. Y. Feb- 

TUATY, 6: 2.0 8 worl Aes he eee 812,001 
FIREPROOF SASH StTrRucTURE.  F. 

Dutcher, Philadelphia, Pa. Feb- 

ruary’ 13)... obs oko eee 812,732 
FIREPROOF COLUMN AND CoLUMN 

Cap. J. J. Tresidder, New York, 

N. Y. February 20)... . 335s 813,183 


Hardware 


SASH FASTENER. J. W. Staton, 
Brownwood, Texas. February 6. 811,803 
Winpow Lock. N. A. Kinzler, 


Braddock, Pa. February 6...... 812,050 
SASH Ho.tper. A. A. Jones, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. February 6...... 812,136 
SasH Lock. J. Power, Methuen, 

Mass. February 13 ..2.. see 812,229 
Winpow SaAsH ADJUSTER. lal 

Bowers, Wichita, Kan. February 

DO widwss Faded oeeiee eee 812,808 


Eaves TroucH Hancer. W. 
Rau, Louisville, Ky. February 27 813,826 


Heating and Ventilation 


MetTHop oF HEATING BY STEAM. 

F. A. Simonds, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. Hebruary 6 2.326 5c 811,670 
VENTILATING APPARATUS. H. De 

Wallace, Watertown, N. Y. Feb- 

rary 69.5... 25.5% eee 811,832 
Winpow VENTILATOR. D. Schafer, 

Sacramento, Cal. February 13... 812,238 
WINbDow VENTILATOR. W. A. Ral- 

ston, Rochester, N. Y. February 


DT od sio shan siglewie Ges ee See 8133737 


Miscellaneous 


Gvuass RETAINING DEVICE FOR 
SasHEs. C. C. Chancey, Hartford, 


Ala. February 6 ...-..:..3 epee 811,544 
Watt Piaster. J. W. Chase, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.. February_20 2. 812,978 
Plumbing 


WaTER CtioseET. C. A. Sullivan, 

Windsor, Canada. February 6.. 811,882 
CiosetT Tank. F. H. Lindenberg, 

Columbus, Ohio. February 6 .... 811,937 
FLUSHING VALVE. C. F. Winter, 

Hamilton, Ohio. February 6 .... 811,988 
Croset Bow i Seat. Bryant and 

Allen, Detroit, Mich. February 

Tv oe: ath she vs. ore or dage es ee ee 812,480 
FLtoor FLANGE FOR WATER CLOSET 

Bowts. A. Buchanan, Jr., New 

Work, Ney. Hebruanyetsyeeeeer 812,543 
Lavatory Fixture. De Camp and 

Caufield, Newark, N. J.  Feb- 

TUATY” Ogre eke pee 812,832 
Water CLoseT FtusH Tank. G. 

S. Thompson, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Rebruary: 27. ctsaticcetrr ae eee 813,599 


April, 1906 


NEW: 
VEGETABL 
WONDER. 


Think of it—a hardy ever-lasting cel- 
ery—3 crops in one season. First crop 
in May. Write for complete history 
of the plant and how we sellit. This 
is the greatest and best discovery in 
years—Guaranteed. Sold only by 
THE GREENING NURSERY COMPANY 
9 Maple St., Monroe, Michigan 


Flower-Bed Guard 
Lawn Fence 

Lawn Border 

Tree Guards and 
Fences for All Purposes 


Low in price, made by a new 
A} method. Galvanized after weav- 
f|ing and guaranteed Rust Proof. 


Send for Catalogue 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


72 Hammond St., Worcester, Mass. 


Hatch chickens. No experience necessary. 
Our large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- 
cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- 
mation mailed free. Write to-day. Address 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BOX 660 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and 
Furniture. 


} % Not brittle ; will neither scratch nor 
deface like shellac or varnish, Is 
not soft and etic like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
Without a the natural color and beauty of the wood, 
ithout doubt the most economical and satisfactory 

PoLisH known for HaRDWoOD FLOoRs. 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings, 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the inany 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


H is a superior finish for 
Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and pinceantioos 


Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


Prison, House, 
and Stable Work, 
Joist Hangers, 
Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc. 


Mancorno w= 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Standing Seam 
QROOF IRONS 


Clinch right through the 
standing seam of metal roofs. 
No rails are needed unless 


desired. We makea similar 
one for slate roofs $ ee 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN HOMES 


EERE EE ELE ELEN EL EDEL EL ELE ELL! 


TARVIN MT 


AND GA 


A SUN-DIAL 


It is more than this. 
in the garden or on the lawn, 


esting and satisfying. We have a bookl 


Write for it today to 


Designers and Makers of 
Garden Furniture and High Class Monuments 


Grani 
dead 
Fur 


It is a charming, 
which makes the place 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 


RDENS 


instrument for indicating tl 
by means of the position 

sh aor on a dial or diagra 

Century Dictionary. 


almost living presence 
most inter- 


et which we send free 


778 Woman’s Temple 
CHICAGO 


Refrigerators 


Ice-cold ! Glass-clean! The combination is the 
nearest thing to perfection in food protection, and 
is found only in the OPAL REFRIGERATOR. 

Perfect food protection is equally important with 
critical food selection. That is why you will be 
interested—vitally interested—in our Book. We 
sendit free. It tells you all about the OPAL 
REFRIGERATOR; the wonderful snow-white glass 
of which it is m ade; the simple and sanitary con- 
struction that makes it easy to keep it spotless 
and odorless inside and out—as clean, and as 
easily cleanable as a glass bowl. 

All OPAL REFRIGERATORS are lined through- 
out, ice and provision chambers alike, with heavy 
Opal Glass. Will never crack or “‘craze,’”’ and is 
practically everlasting. Absolutely non-absorbent 
and non-corrosive. Galv anized ice rack, remoy- 

able for cleaning. Top, base, walls and doors in- 
sul: ated with one-inch wall of Compressed Block 
te Wool, ae Oo courses of insulating fibre and one inch 
air space. 25 per cent. saving in ice guaranteed. 
nished ie either Opal exterior or oak case. Write 


for illustrated book and detailed descriptions of the most 


perfect refrigerator in the world. 


The Book is FREE. 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Box C Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tee Wahi the Sash 


RAME. window screens have always been a nuisance. 

Necessary, of course, but so much bother to adjust and 
take out when the windows had to be closed, opened or 
cleaned. The need of a new idea for window screens may 
be said to have been a "long felt want," and therefore all 
householders, office occupants, hotel keepers and others will 
hail with acclamation the advent of 


The ‘Thompson’ Automatic 
Roller Window Screen 


which is easily adjustable to all 
windows that raise or lower. 
No cutting of frame of ‘sash. 
They are simply adjusted by any- 
body in a minute or two. They 
rise or fall with either sash, and are 
not in the way of shutters or 
storm windows; can be instantly 
detached when necessary, and do 
not obstruct the view at any time; 
do not rust or break, and will 
easily outlast ordinary screens. 
They allow of perfect ventilation 
while keeping out mosquitoes, 
flies and other insects. 

@ Perfect in Action 

@ Neat in Appearance 

@ Low in Cost 

@ Effective in Results 


Manufactured & Controlled by q Unique in Every Way 


American Automatic Roller Window Screen Co. | eee 
620 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo. N. Y. 


| SEDGWICK’S BEST Hou HOUSE PLANS 


A LARGE BOOK 


of 120 Original Designs of 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


Cost $350 to $5000, price $1.00 
Book of Residences, $5000 


to $20,000 $1.00 
Book of Stores 50 cts. 
Small Book of Houses 50 cts. 


Portfolio of Churches FREE 


THIS HANDSOME HOUSE 


Cost $1500 Complete Plans, $15 


| CHAS. §, SEDGWICK, Arch’t umes fronance 


‘The most modern Heater mac le 


A REPUTATION 


The “THATCHER” TUBULAR 
Furnace is distinctly known as 
the Finest development in Heater 
construction. It guarantees 
healthfully warmed air—vwith the 
greatest possible economy in fuel 
May we send you our illustrated 
booklet — ‘‘ Homes of Comfort ’’— free? 


Thatcher Furnace. Co: 


Nos. 110-112-114-116 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


We will send 


|, MERICAN HOMES @ MERICAN HOMES ©«&, 
GARDENS 

and Scientific American 

for one year to one address for 


FIVE DOLLARS 
DRAPER’S EDT 


Regular Price 
Six Dollars 


This weather vane is placed z a fe above the 

roof of a building, and commu 

with an indic y arrow on a hai ands ia 

either on the ling or on the wa r 

rooms. Made in any desired finish t 

with the trim. 

LEN Ne { ront St., N.Y. 
| 
| Mfrs. of Recording Thermomet ther 


Instruments all of which are f ‘ily, guaranteed, 
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“Payment Conditional Upon Success’’ 


Smoky Fireplaces Cooking Odors 


REMEDIED PREVENTED 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in dealing with the above trouble. HE WHITLEY SYSTEM OF KITCHEN VENTILATION will prevent 
Thoroughly trained workmen employed. the kitchen odors from permeating the premises. Designed and 
installed to meet individual requirements. Suitable for fine residences, 
hotels, clubs, institutions, etc. 


In most cases work can be done without defacing decorated walls and 
with little inconvenience to the household. 


Examinations and estimates without charge within 500 miles of New York 
Contracts entered into with the understanding that the charges are for results 


The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services 


McKim, Mead & White 
Carrere & Hastings 
Hunt & Hunt 

C. P. H. Gilbert 
Ernest Flagg 
Woodruff Leeming 
Howells & Stokes 
Schickel & Ditmars 


JOHN WHITLEY. Engineer and Contractor 


215 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Union League Club, New York 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate 

J. Pierpont Morgan 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Col. John J. Astor 

George J. Gould 


Morris K. Jesup 

Henry Clews 

Joseph Pulitzer 

R. Fulton Cutting 

U. S. Government for :— 
White House, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N.J. 

W. A. Slater, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. John Hay, Washington, D.C. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Senator Aldrich, Providence, R. I. 
Clement B. Newbold, Jenkintown, Pa. 
University Club, New York 


ARCHITECTS 


Extraordinary Reduction in Rates for 


& & 
Pacific 
ue f Coast 


1610 E. 5th St. 
CANTON, 0. 


- Tours 


Cornices, 

Skylights, For the season beginning June 1 and ending September 15, 
Ceilings, 1906, Pacific Coast and Northwest tourists will have the 
Etc. lowest all-summer rates ever offered to these sections. 


To Seattle 
Irect routes, 
Tacoma round-trip rates 
Portland  «,;\; peseeaee 
Chicago, $75.00; 


Ge “CHAMPION” 


LOCK JOINT 


Metal Shingle 


Inexpensive, 


with choice of with choice of 
irect routes, 


round-trip 


To Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
San Diego rates will be: 
From Chi- 


cago, $75.00; from St. Louis, $69.00; 


UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 

gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, institu- 
tions, etc. Weconstruct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,ooo cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 


Cc. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


from other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in one direction via Puget 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
$82.50; from other points proportion- 
ately low. 

During special periods even lower rates 
will be available. The usual low rates will also 
be in effect for trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 


from St. Louis, $69.00; from other 


points, proportionately low. For tour 
in one direction via California, rates 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; from 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other points 


proportionately low. 
Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.00 


less than those quoted above. Rates to Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.00 


less than those above. 


The Pacific Coast Tours of the Burlington Route are of the highest standard. 
They have been developed and elaborated year by year since 1882, with the 


result that they are to-day unsurpassed. 


It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. Our handsome new booklet, 
“Pacific Coast Tours,” will answer nearly all your questions and the others will 
receive personal attention. The use of this booklet will save you the trouble of 
getting and combining the separate ones of the many different roads. 


An expenditure of a penny and a minute will secure a 


Burlington 


Route 


P 125 


copy of “Pacifie Coast Tours.” Just write these words 
above your name and address on a postal and send it to 


P. S. EUSTIS 
281 “Q” Building, Chicago 


aS) 


A OOCAZa OCA 


raSs 


b? 


ACADOCADACZ 


FO) 


ras 


Fe) 
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Gas 


@ 
(© 


MY 


ey) 


A House Lined with 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free. 


Mincral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 
The lining is “neither 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 
out dampness. 


vermin-proof; rats, mice, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


139 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


VERTICAL SECTION, 


CROSS-SECTION THROUGH FLOOR, 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER gy TILING 


—_ 


ss" se" aT e eee aes! ; 


Made in One Quality Only—The Best 


OISELESS, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily durable. 
The finest floor that can be laid in business offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard rooms, cafes, libraries, churches. 
hospitals and hotels. It is specially adapted for steamships, yachts, 
etc., standing, without cracking or separating, the straining and rack= 
ing of the ship. Each tile is interchangeable and distinct, but shaped so as to lock 
firmly into the surrounding tiles. The interlocking feature produces a solid 
rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, with all the durability of the hard 
tile, without its liability to damage. 
q Manufactured under our patent and sold only by us and our authorized 


agents. BEWARE OF INFRINGERS. Estimates, designs and samples 
furnished on application. Send for special catalogue. 


Patented and Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 
91-93 Chambers St., New York City [Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA, 724 Chestnut Street Branches ST- LOUIS 218 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO. 150 Lake Street BALTIMORE . 114 W. Baltimore St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 605 Mission Street BOSTON 232 Summer Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 229 S. Meridian Street BUFFALO 600 Prudential Building 


PITTSBURG, 528 Park Building 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane, W. C. 


t 


id Healt free. POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton. N. J 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Moderate in cost Sold direct t Cata rine 


i Free 
Box 347 KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Ind. 


SPECIAL OFFER 10 CARPENTERS 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTI-Q§— 
LATING LOCK. A Safeguard 
forVentilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. 
To introduce this article, Four } 
senuine | 
itique Cop- ¢ 


PATENTED 


for its sale. Address 


toe He B. ivES Co. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Last season’s crops on our mammoth seed farms 
doubled all former yields,so great is the produc- 
tiveness of our famous Northern Grown Pedigree 
Seeds. Afterall regular demands are supplied there 
are thousands and thousands of bushels left. These 
we have listed in a wonderful 


Seed Bargain Book 


at prices which place our famous seeds within easy 
reach of every planter. These unusually low offers 
include Cabbage, Radish, Beets, Beans, Onions, 
Tomatoes; also enormous quantities of the sturdy, 
record-breaking. Salzer 


FARM SEEDS 


—Oats, Barley, Speltz, Potatoes, Clover, Timothy, 
Wheats and Grasses at wondrously low price. 
Get the book, itis 1 2d you free, and with it suffi- 
cient grass seed to groy 
FIVE TONS OF CRASS HAY 

on your lot or farm this summer. Everything 
absolutely free. Remit 4c, and we add package of 
brilliant Cosmos, the most fashionable, serviceable 
and beautiful summer flower. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., © 
Lock Box 113, La Crosse, Wis. 


= Going toBuild? = 


OUR CATALOGUE #28 WITH PLANS 
AND PLATES TELLS YOUALLABOUT IT, 800 PAGES, 6000 DESIGNS. 


oN _ SEND 20¢ FREE For postace r 
© THE FOSTER-MUNGER (0, Cricacousé: = 


HARDW000 VENEERED DOORS, ART GLASS,BLINDS, 


Le te COLONIAL COLUMNS, PORCH WORK, SASH, ETC, 
. a abigictind 
aa = > 


GRILLES. 
MANTELS, 
STAIRS, 


GCE 


y fp Ree. 


vy 


i 
: 


ae 5 
Plant for Immediate Effect 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS : 


a) 
Start with ¥ : 
the largest 
stock that 
can L 
secured > ya 


It takes 
over twenty 
years to 
grow such a é . 
stock of 
Trees and 
Shrubs as 
we offer 

¥ 
We do the 
long wait- ¥ 
ing, thus 
enabling 
you to 
secure l rees 

& 


and Shrubs 


that give an 


immediate 

effect ¥ 
® 

Send for 

Spring 


Price List 


Se eth 


s 


A Specimen Retinospora Being Burlapped for Shipping sf ” 


A d Specimen Deciduous Trees 
n @] r ra Norway Maples _up to 25 ft. and up to 10 in. diam 


Sugar Maples up to 25 ft. and up to 5 in. diam 


In Evergreens 


Nordman Firs up to 10 ft. 


ia Retinosporas up to 10 ft. bad Horse Chestnut up to 16 ft. and up to 6 in. diam. w 
Special Hemlocks up to 10 ft. urseries Pin Oak up to 16 ft. and up to 5 in. diam. 
It Arbor Vitaes up to 12 ft. Purple Beech up to 18 ft., with spread of 14 ft. 
ems Biue Spruce up to 8 ft. Wie Wana Harper: Propeietor American Elms up to 18 ft. and up to 5 in, diam 


Oriental Planes up to 16 ft. er up to a in. diam, 
- American Lindens up to 20 ft. and up to 6 in. diam. 
Chestnut Hill Purple Maples up to 20 ft. and up to 12 in. diam. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Weeping Beech _—_up to 20 ft. Beautiful specimens 


lel ERR ESA, 


Norway Spruce up to 10 ft. 
White Spruce up to 10 ft. 
White Pines up 10 ft. 


AMERICAN 
HOMES “GARDENS 


So Ws. 
LCSD 


Vol. II. N° 5. > er Priee 25¢ 


MUNN & COMPANY. Publishers 


SSSI 
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THROUGHOUT THE HOME 


Sanitation, Comfort and Pride of Possession follow the installation of “Standard” One-Piece 
Baths, One-Piece Lavatories and Closets, and One-Piece Kitchen and Laundry Tubs. 

“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware is non-porous and has the snow white 
purity of china—the strength of iron, and is the only equipment fulfilling every requirement 
of modern sanitation. “Standard” Porcelain enameled closets are of the highest and most 
modern construction, and are sanitarily perfect. They are made in one piece and enameled 
inside as well as out, and are absolutely non-porous and impervious to the action of sewer- 
gas, dirt and disease germs. A home equipped throughout with Standard” Ware is a joy and 
the pride of the occupant or owner. 

Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 6n 
the subject and contains 100 pages. “MODERN BATH- 


ROOMS” gives prices in detail and full information regarding 
interiors shown in this advertisement. Sent for 6 cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 23, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Oftices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Stattdard” Ware bears our 
*Stardard” ** Green and Gold”’ guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label 
and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you 
more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on ajl 
of our nickled brass fittings; specify them, and see that you 
get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


et 


- 


Our line embraces every~ 
thing needed for the fire- 
place, and our Mantels 
range in price from $2.65 
up. q Catalogue free 


The GEO: W CLARK Co. 


91 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
306 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Factory: Knoxville, Tenn. 


cIKHEND 


When the appetite is a ‘little off’? and nothing 


*¢tastes good’’—try a dash or two of Tabasco on your 
food. Only be sure it’s McILHENNY’S—the original 


—in use half a century, 


A potent aid to digestion. 


It makes more palatable—salads, soups, roasts, fish, 


eggs, oysters, gravies, etc. 


The housewife will find 


hundreds of uses for McIlhenny’s. 


Write for book of recipes—sent upon request. 


McILHENNYW’S TABASCO, 


New Iberia, La. 


FOR PUMPING WATER THE WINDMILL IS NOT 
EXCELLED BY ANY POWER. THE REASON WHY 


Star Windmills 


do such perfect and satisfactory work is because they are properly 


“STAR”? SUBURBAN OUTFIT 


designed, carefully built and 
the best material is used. 
They possess real merit and 
are durable. 

You can have city water 


conveniences at 


YOUR COUNTRY 
HOME 


by installing a “STAR” 
Suburban Outfit. It will 
provide an abundance of 
water for all purposes. Keeps 
the home in the best sanitary 
condition. The elevation of 
tank gives the required water 
pressure for sprinkiing the 
lawn and gardens. 


Let us know your wants and we will send data and estimate. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


586 Oak Street: 


Kendallville, Ind., U. S. A, 


BLINDS 


OR CATALOG UE. 


Gia 
Sas 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
STRICTLY RETAILERS No AGENTS 


For June Brides 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any Na- 
tional Bank or responsible business house, Tiffany & 
Co. will send on approval selections from their stock 
to any part of the United States 


Gold Wedding Rings 


Engravings showing style, width and thickness sent 
upon request Prices according to size and weight 


18-karat sepa $5.00, $6.50, $7.00 upward 
22-06 - ae) ce $5.75, $7.75, $8.50 “ 


Fork and Spoon Chests 


Tiffany & Co.’s copyrighted patterns of Sterling 
Silver Forks and Spoons, 925/1000 fine, in sets 
of 5 to 18 dozen and upward Prices include hand- 
some, compact, hardwood chests, with lock and key 


Cuts of Patterns Sent Upon Request 


5 doz. Sets, ) 
Table and Dessert Forks; Table, Tea, 


and Dessert Spoons, 


6 doz. Sets, 
Like 5 doz. Sets, with Breakfast Knives 


7 doz. Sets, 
Like 6 doz. Sets, with Table Knives, 


8 doz. Sets, 
Like 7 doz, Sets, with Dessert Knives, 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street Formerly at Union Square 


- $100 to $200 


u 
- $175 t 9300 
y 


) 
t= $140 to $250 
l 
L = $250 to $350 
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Tiffany & Co. always 
welcome a compari- 


son of prices 


Wedding 
Stationery 


Marriage announce- 
ments, invitations for 
house or church wed- 
dings, admission cards, 


etc. 


Mantel 
Clocks 


Tiffany & Co. 8-day 
movement, gilt-bronze 
frame, glass panels; 
stiking hours and 
half-hours on Cathe- 
dral gong. Height, 10 
to 14% inches Pho- 
tographs upon re- 
quest $20, $35 and 
$55 upward 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 
Blue Book 


A compact catalogue, 
without illustra- 
tions —530 pages, 
with an alphabetical 
side-index affording 
quick access to Tiffany 
& Co.'s stock, with 
the minimum and 
maximum prices Pa- 
trons will find this 
little book filled with 
helpful suggestions of 
artistic merchandise 
suitable for wedding 
presents and _ other 


gifts 


Blue Book sent upon 
request without 
charge 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements 


EGINNING with the present number, the 
publishers of American Homes and Gar- 
dens announce that they will accept classified 


advertisements of not more than one or two 
inches. The classification is as follows: 
Poultry 
Kennels 
Stock 
Landscape Architects 
Country Property ’ 
Schools 
Want Department 
Exchange 


A special rate of $3.00 for one inch or $5.00 

for two inches will be charged for each inser- 

) tion. These ads are payable in advance. Many 

who have been deterred from advertising by 

reason of their announcements being overshad- 

owed by large advertisements will now find 
their cards displayed more advantageously. 


This size ad costs $3.00 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From the Stony Brook Farm 


HESE hens have won many 

prizes at poultry shows. 
They are hardy, prolific, farm 
bred, pure stock. Write today 
for prices. 


Stony Brook Farm, Box 773, New York 


This size ad costs $5.00 


PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


From The Stony Brook Farm 


HESE hens have won 
many prizes at poultry 


Stony Brook | 


shows. They are hardy, 

prolific, farm bred, pure Farm 

stock. Box 773 
Write today for prices. New York 


4 MUNN & COMPANY 4 


Publishers American Homes and Gardens 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


He Veen e Pa PB 


™\ Frog Raising 

if\, A business which requires small 
investment and brings large re- 
turns. Our book, ‘‘ How to Breed, 
Feed and Raise Frogs,’’ gives you 
the practical knowledge. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, ALLENDALE,N.J. 


WOHLERT & WALBERG 


Landscape Architects 
and Civil Engineers 


Broadway, New York 
224 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 


Do You Want a Dog? 


The Merry Little Cocker Spaniel 
is the smartest, cleanest, most affectionate and 
most reliable of all breeds. I have the best, and 
can sell some extra fine male pups six months old 


at $25.00 


F. G. McINTOSH Glen Moy, Franklin, Pa. 


The well-known 

FOR SADR = 

Whaup.’’ Has 

one of the best heads on the bench. Asa stud dog 

he is most valuable, the puppies he sires being of the 
highest quality. Price £60. Apply to 
MRS. TRESTED CLARK 

7 Belsize Square, London, N.W., England 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln Dried and Pulverized. Best known fertilizer 

for lawn or garden. Large barrel full (more than 

4 wagon loads of ordinary manure), freight prepaid 

east of Denver, $4.00. No weeds. No odor. 
DORMANT SOD COMPANY 

21 Union Stock Yards = o > CHICAGO 


Sporting 


and Pet Dogs 


Pigeons, Ferrets, Bel- 
gian Hares and Swine 


8 Cents for 40-Page Illustrated 


Catalogue 
C. G. LLOYDT 
Dept. H SAYRE, PA. 


Save Time and Make Money 
Town or 


Build at Cost cing 


W. H. A. HORSFALL, Architect 


18-20 EAST 42d ST. 
Tel. 2968-38th NEW YORK, N.Y. 


St. Bernard Puppies 
For Sale 


Champion Breeding on both sides 


Portion of remarkably 
fine litter offered .. 


SIRE—Champicn 

‘“‘Willowmere Judge’’ 
first prizes, unbeaten at 
Madison Square Garden 
Show, 1906. He outof Ch. 
‘‘Baby Beautiful,’’ 
15 first prizes, and chal- 
lenge cup for “* best speci- 
men of the breed ’’ same 
show, 1906, 


BITCH—Lesbia by imp. 

“Our Bobs’’—"‘Leona,”” 
she by Imp. Ch." Milan.’ 
“Our Bobs"? and Imp. 
** Milan.’’? champions and 
many times winners at 
Madison Square Garden 
Show. 


Champion “‘Baby Beautiful”’ at 8 weeks of age. 
GRAND-DAM OF LITTER 
Orders also booked for Boston Terrier Puppies by 
bs 5 R : i 
Champion ‘‘ Oarsman”’ out of Dr. J. Valentine Mott’s 
““Budge’’ and Kelly’s °‘ Joy.”’ 


Photo and WESTBURY KENNELS 


ary Old Westbury P. O., L. I. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Boy 


By A. Russet, Bonp 


320 Pages. 340 Illustrations 
Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE, 


suggesting a large numbsr of diversions which, aside from 
affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative 
spirit. Complete practical instructions are given for building the 
various articles. The book contains a large number of miscella- 
neous devices, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


MUNN  -GoOCOMBPAN ¥ 


Publishers of *Scientific American”? 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


12mo. 


THIS 


Sun Dial Pedestal 


Is a Direct Reproduction from Original in the Vatican. 


Pompeian Stone—Height, 46 inches. 


Price, 3 
Marble—Height, 46 inches. bor 


Price, $300. 
HENRY ERKINS & COMPANY 


No. 3 West 15th Street 

N EUW. YaOuRaK 

Makers of === 
GARDEN, 

CONSERVATORY 
and HALL 


FURNITURE 


Fountains, Statuary, Bal- 
ustrades, Standards, Col- 
umns, Sun Dials, Pedestals, 
Benches, Tables, Vases, 
Lions, Sphynxes, etc., in 
Marble, Bronze, Stone and 
Pompeian Stone that suc- 
cessfully withstands the 
American weather. 


E will send American Homes and 
Gardens and Scientific American 
|| to one address for $5.00. “The regular 
price is $6.00. 


American Homes and 
Gardens 


q [* response 
to many re- 
quests of both new 
and old subscribers 
we have caused a 
beautiful design to 
be prepared and 
expensive register 
dies cut so as to 
produce a most ar- 
tistic cover. The 
beautiful green 
cloth is most sub- 
stantial, and the 
book is sewn by 
hand to give the 
necessary strength for so heavy a volume. The 
decoration of the cover is unique. There are five 
colors of imported composition leaf and inks, artis- 
tically blended. It is hardly possible to give an 
idea of this beautiful cover. The top edges of the 
book are gilded. This volume makes an appro- 
priate present for any season of the year. Price, 
prepaid to any address in the United States or 
Canada, is $3.50. 
@ For those who have the first six numbers we 
have prepared a limited number of cases which 
are identical with those used on the bound vol- 
umes. Any bookbinder can sew and case in the 
book for a moderate price. We send this case 
Strongly packed for $1.50. 


Munn & Co., Publishers 


Scientific American Office, 361 Broadway, New York 
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AMERVEAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


The original 


“WELLIABOVE ALL THINGS!” aithaiarsaaaes 
NN a U is E RO ; weather-proof 
aa (REG. U.S. PAT, OFFICE) elastic 


Roofing 


A 
VY aS ; 

To avoid imitations, look for 
our Registered Trade-Mark 


“RUBEROID” 


stamped on the under side 

of each length. 

Also look for our 

name, as sole manufacturers, 

SERRE 5 \ printed on the outside 

STANDARD FOR 15 YEARS aay 

POSITIVELY WEATHER PROOF 

RESISTS FIRE AND ACIDS™ 
EASILY: APPLIED, 
LASTS: INDEFINITELY 


For 
Handsome 
Dwellings 


use 


ROOFING 
A PERMANENT ROOFING 


wir A PERMANENT COLOR 


The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resisting 
properties with a decorative effect SEND FOR SAMPLES 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Sole «<7Manufacturers 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


A NEVER-FAILING 
WATER SUPPLY 


with absolute safety, at small cost, may be had 
by using the 


Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


and 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


UILT by us for more than 30 years, and sold in 

B every country in the world. Exclusively intended 

for pumping water. May be run by any ignorant 

boy or woman. So well built that their durability is 

yet to be determined, engines which were sold 30 
years ago being still in active service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E” to nearest office. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
40 N. 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 239 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 

234 CRAIG ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P, Q. 

22 PITT ST., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

TENIENTE-REY 71, HAVANA, CUBA 


The Gorton 


Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


P \HIS System has 
all the advantages 
of the Vapor, 

Vacuum and Hot Water 


Systems of Heating,with 
none of their defects. 


@ Our new catalogue, 


giving full information, 
mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 
96 Liberty Street, New York City 


~ 


bs 


OES SESS SEDs 


$500 for a Piano 
Only $12 for a Refrigerator 


when the health of yourself and family depend 
absolutely on your refrigerator? Unsanitary, 
zinc-lined refrigerators cause disease—the zinc 
corrodes and poisons milk and food. The 
sickness of thousands of children, the stomach 
troubles and diseases of many men and women 
can be traced directly to refrigerator poisoned 
milk and food, yet few people ever think about the 
kind of refrigerator they have in their homes. 

A clean, dry, sanitary refrigerator will pay for 
itself every year in saving of ice, doctor’s bills 
and waste of food. 


McCray 
Refrigerators 


are Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


and while they cost a little more than ordinary 
unsanitary refrigerators, they save you more 
and soon pay for themselves. 


The McCray Patent System 


gives such an absolutely perfect circulation of 
pure, cold, dry air that you can keep salt or 
matches in a McCray Refrigerator without get- 
ting damp. Do you know any other retrigerator 
that will stand that severe test! 


We build refrigerators in all sizes for Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Gro- 
cers, Markets, Florists, etc. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalogue 


which tells why the McCray Refrigerator is the 
best refrigerator built anywhere or by anybody 
—also a valuable book, “How To Use a 
Refrigerator.” 

McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 

Catalogue and Estimates Free 

Ask for Catalogue No. 81 for Residences, No. 46 
for Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Institu- 
tions, etc, No. 57 for Meat Markets, No. 64 for 
Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
502 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Branch Offices in all the prir 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements 


BeSNINe with the present number, the 
publishers of American Homes and Gar- 
dens announce that they will accept classified 
advertisements of not more than one or two 
inches. The classification is as follows: 
Poultry 
Kennels 
Stock 
Landscape Architects 
Country Property ’ 
Schools 
Want Department 
Exchange 


A special rate of $3.00 for one inch or $5.00 

for two inches will be charged for each inser- 

] tion. These ads are payable in advance. Many 

who have been deterred from advertising by 

reason of their announcements being overshad- 

owed by large advertisements will now find 
their cards displayed more advantageously. 


This size ad costs $3.00 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From the Stony Brook Farm 


HESE hens have won many 

prizes at poultry shows. 
They are hardy, prolific, farm 
bred, pure stock. Write today 
for prices. 


Stony Brook Farm, Box 773, New York 


This size ad costs $5.00 


PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


From The Stony Brook Farm 


HESE hens have won 
many prizes at poultry 


Stony Brook 


shows. They are hardy, 

prolific, farm bred, pure Farm 

stock. Box 773 
Write today for prices. New York 


4 MUNN & COMPANY 4 


Publishers American Homes and Gardens 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Frog Raising 
Wg \, A business which requires small 
investment and brings large re- 
turns. Our book, ‘‘ How to Breed, 
Feed and Raise Frogs,’’ gives you 
the practical knowledge. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, ALLENDALE,N.J. 


WOHLERT & WALBERG 


Landscape Architects 
and Civil Engineers 


Broadway, New York 
224 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 


Do You Want a Dog? 


The Merry Little Cocker Spaniel 


is the smartest, cleanest, most affectionate and 

most reliable of all breeds. I have the best, and 

can sell some extra fine male pups six months old 
at $25.00 


F. G. MciINTOSH Glen Moy, Franklin, Pa. 


The well-known 
FOR SADE 

Whaup.’’ Has 
one of the best heads on the bench. Asa stud dog 
he is most valuable, the puppies he sires being of the 
highest quality. Price £60. Apply to 


MRS. TRESTED CLARK 
7 Belsize Square, London, N.W., England 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln Dried and Pulverized. Best known fertilizer 

for lawn or garden. Large barrel full (more than 

4 wagon loads of ordinary manure), freight prepaid 

east of Denver, $4.00. No weeds. No odor. 
DORMANT SOD COMPANY 

21 Union Stock Yards - - - CHICAGO 


Sporting 


and pee DOGS 


Pigeons, Ferrets, Bel- 
gian Hares and Swine 


8 Cents for 40-Page Illustrated 


Catalogue 
C. G. LLOYDT 
Dept. H SAYRE, PA. 


Save Time and Make Money 
Town or 


Build at Costin 


W. H. A. HORSFALL, Architect 


18-20 EAST 42d ST. 
Tel. 2968-38th NEW YORK, N.Y. 


St. Bernard Puppies 
For Sale 


Champion Breeding on both sides 


Portion of remarkably 
fine litter offered . . 


SIRE—Champicn 

‘“‘Willowmere Judge’’ 
first prizes, unbeaten at 
Maanison Square Garden 
Show, 1906. He out of Ch. 
‘““Baby Beautiful,’’ 
15 first prizes, and chal- 
lenge cup for “* best speci- 
men of the breed ’’ same 
show, 1906, 


BITCH—Lesbia by Imp. 

“Our Bobs’’—"'Leona,”’ 
she by Imp. Ch.‘ “Milan.” 
““Our Bobs‘? and Imp. 
** Milan,’ champions and 
many times winners at 
Madison Square Garden 
Show. 


Champion “Baby Beautiful” at 8 weeks of age. 
GRAND-DAM OF LITTER 


Orders also booked for Boston Terrier Puppies by 
Champion ‘‘ Oarsman’’ out of Dr. J. Valentine Mott’s 
‘*Budge’’ and Kelly’s ‘‘ Joy.”’ 


Photo and WESTBURY KENNELS 


particulars on 
application. Old Westbury P. O., L. I. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN BOY 


By A. Russert Bonp 


320 Pages. 340 Illustrations 
Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


STORY OL OULDOOR BOY. LIE: 


suggesting a large numbsr of diversions which, aside from 
affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative 
spirit. Complete practical instructions are given for building the 
various articles. The book contains a large number of miscella- 
neous devices, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


MUNN © COMPANY 


12mo. 


Publishers of “Scientific American”? 


361 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY 


THIS 


Sun Dial Pedestal 


Is a Direct Reproduction from Original in the Vatican. 


Pompeian Stone—Height, 46 inches. Price, $65. 
| Marble—Height, 46 Siches"e Price, $560" 


HENRY ERKINS & COMPANY 


No. 3 West 15th Street 
NEW YORK 


—___ 


Makers of ———= 


GARDEN, 
CONSERVATORY 
and HALL 


FURNITURE 


Fountains, Statuary, Bal- 
ustrades, Standards, Col- 
umns, Sun Dials, Pedestals, 
Benches, Tables, Vases, 
Lions, Sphynxes, etc., in 
Marble, Bronze, Stone and 
Pompeian Stone that suc- 
cessfully withstands the 
American weather. 


WE will send American Homes and 
Gardens and Scientific American 

'| to one address for $5.00. 

price is $6.00. 


| 
| 
| 


The regular 


— 


American Homes and 
Gardens 


q [* response 
to many re- 
quests of both new 
and old subscribers 
we have caused a 
beautiful design to 
be prepared and 
expensive register 
dies cut so as to 
produce a most ar- 
tistic cover. The 
beautiful green 
cloth is most sub- 
stantial, and the 
book is sewn by 
hand to give the 
necessary strength for so heavy a volume. The 
decoration of the cover is unique. There are five 
colors of imported composition leaf and inks, artis- 
tically blended. It is hardly possible to give an 
idea of this beautiful cover. The top edges of the 
book are gilded. This volume makes an appro- 
priate present for any season of the year. Price, 
prepaid to any address in the United States or 
Canada, is $3.50. 
@ For those who have the first six numbers we 
have prepared a limited number of cases which 
are identical with those used on the bound vol- 
umes. Any bookbinder can sew and case in the 
book for a moderate price. We send this case 
Strongly packed for $1.50. 


Hunn & Co., Publishers 


Scientific American Office, 361 Broadway, New York 
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The original 
smooth- surfaced 


“WELL! ABOVE ALL THINGS!” 


R U SB E RO f D weather-proof 


(REG. U.S. PAT, OFFICE) elastic 


& A 00 F E NG, Roofing 


oA 


To avoid imitations, look for 
our Registered Trade-Mark 


“RUBEROID” 


stamped on the under side 
of each length. 

Also look for our 

name, as sole manufacturers, 
Bedee oe ye \ eas printed on the outside 

ae" ola beiabee wra 

STANDARD FOR IS'YEARS © \ a 

POSITIVELY WEATHER PROOF | For 

RESISTS FIRE AND ACIDS» =~ 


EASILY APPLIED. <== \ = ae nee Handsome 
LASTS INDEFINITELY . oa ; e 
<i uss Dwellings 


use 


ROOFING 
A PERMANENT ROOFING 


wir A PERMANENT COLOR 


The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resisting 
properties with a decorative effect SEND FOR SAMPLES 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Sole «<7Manufacturers 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


A NEVER-FAILING 
WATER SUPPLY 


with absolute safety, at small cost, may be had 
by using the 


Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


and 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


UILT by us for more than 30 years, and sold in 

B every country in the world. Exclusively intended 

for pumping water. May be run by any ignorant 

boy or woman. So well built that their durability is 

yet to be determined, engines which were sold 30 
years ago being still in active service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E” to nearest office. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
40 N. 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 239 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 

234 CRAIG ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P, Q. 

22 PITT ST., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

TENIENTE-REY 71, HAVANA, CUBA 


The Gorton 


Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


- \HIS System has 
all the advantages 

of the Vapor, 
Vacuum and Hot Water 


Systems 2f Heating, with 
none 9f their defects. 


@ Our new catalogue, 
giving full information, 
mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


Gorton &Lidgerwood Co. 
96 Liberty Street, New York City 
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\ 


$500 for a Piano 
Only $12 for a Refrigerator 


when the health of yourself and family depend 
absolutely on your refrigerator? Unsanitary, 
zinc-lined refrigerators cause disease—the zinc 
corrodes and poisons milk and food. The 
sickness of thousands of children, the stomach 
troubles and diseases of many men and women 
can be traced directly to refrigerator poisoned 
milk and food, yet few people ever think about the 
kind of refrigerator they have in their homes. 

A clean, dry, sanitary refrigerator will pay for 
itself every year in saving of ice, doctor’s bills 
and waste of food. 


McCray 
Refrigerators 


are Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


ard while they cost a little more than ordinary 
unsanitary refrigerators, they save you more 
and soon pay for themselves. 


The McCray Patent System 


gives such an absolutely perfect circulation of 
pure, cold, dry air that you can keep salt or 
matches in a McCray Refrigerator without get- 
ting damp. Do you know any other retrigerator 
that will stand that severe test! 

We build refrigerators in all sizes for Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Gro- 
cers, Markets, Florists, etc. 

Let Us Send You Our Catalogue 
which tells why the McCray Refrigerator is the 
best refrigerator built anywhere or by anybody 

also a valuable book, “How To Use a 
Refrigerator.” 

McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 

Catalogue and Estimates Free 

Ask for Catalogue No. 81 for Residences, No. 46 
for Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Institu- 
tions, etc, No. 57 for Meat Markets, No. 64 for 
Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
502 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Branch Offices in all the prin 
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THE HALFTONE with THIS ADVERTISEMENT ILLUSTRATES A 


L’Art Nouveau Mantel and Fire Place 


The tile used are a 6 inch by 6 inch glazed with our Matt glaze No. 772, a ) 
charming tone of soft Sea Green. We make eighteen new colors in Matt , 
glazed tile for Wainscoting and Fire Place work. 

If you contemplate building a home, and propose to use tile, write us stating your 
requirements, also give us your views as to color. We employ astaff of expert 
designers and decorators ; you can command their services without cost. 

We stand for all that is artistic and elegant in tile work for Walls and Floors of 
Vestibules, Living Rooms, Dining Rooms, Bathrooms, Kitchens, etc. 

Special Designs for Porch Floors. If your dealer cannot show you samples of our 
**Della Robbia’’ and Matt glazed tile advise us and we will put him ina 
position to do so. 


TRENT TILE COMPANY 2 ee 
Makers of Wall and Fire Place Tile, Non-Absorbent 
Floor Tile, Ceramic Mosaics, Architectural Faience. scue 


WRITE DEPART M EN FT “SA SOUR NGPA Ae OmGmUmr 


| “Amount of Space 


a radiator will occupy 
in a room is worthy of 
consideration 


Your Own 
Home 


you are the one to make the 
selection of the hardware trim- 
mings. Be guided by your own 
taste. You will be surprised to 
see what a wide range of artistic 
possibility is open to you. 

The cost of the hardware is so 
small in proportion to the cost 
of the home that it is sometimes 
regarded as an unimportantitem, 
yet nothing more readily lends 
itself to artistic decorative effect. 


Ao Nelo totes | a) 
steals Te en Me 


| | SARGENT’S 
@ This cut shows the relative size of the KINNEAR and cast a ARTISTIC 


HARDWARE 


oe 


iron radiator. 


me 
@ The amount of heat each will deliver is the same. is alwayé correct 111tlesiprtanciemes 
: ff portion, and may be selected to 
@ Yet the KINNEAR occupies only one-half the space and MN harmonize with any style of archi: 
weighs one-fourth as much. @ Every radiator guaranteed. BB nee ores 
Ne Sargent’s Easy Spring Locks are 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 6 bs always correct in material and con- 
_ ff struction, and will wear for years. 
4 Remember that a cheaply con- 
° C structed lock often hides an expen- 
Kinnear Pressed Radiator Company~ Be 
: a & Send for our Book of Designs, 
Bailey-Farrell Building PITTSBURGH, PA. illustrating many styles of artistic 
: oa “9 hardware. It will give you the prac- 
NEW YORK: Flatiron Building “tical Help eee os Spates 
kz : 1a: ‘# a wiser selection than if you leftit in 
CHICAGO: First National Bank Building “fs the hands of your builder or architect. 


INDIANAPOLIS: State Life Building : Sent free on application. 
aa fs RGENT & CO., 
LONDON: 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane ‘ 156 Seats New? York: 
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HE equip- 
ment of our 
Department 
of Interior 
Woodworkand Furni- 
ture is so complete 
that no undertaking 
can be too exacting to 
overtax its resources. 

We specialize par- 
ticularly in the highest grades of architectural woodwork, such as beam 
ceilings, wainscoting and paneling in Walnuts, Red and White Mahoganies 
and Oaks; also in classic styles of enameled and painted woodwork. 

For the designing and construction of furniture to harmonize with sta- 
tionary wood trim we possess every facility. 

We are prepared to execute architects’ or owners’ specifications, or to 
make designs in our own Studios, in conformity with the styles of the Periods, 
submitting sketches for approval before proceeding with the contract. 

All work is done in our own shops under our personal supervision. We 
employ the most skilled carvers and cabinet makers, and operate our own 
paint and varnish shops. 

Among our recently completed contracts were 300 rooms in the St. Regis 
Hotel finished in Circassian Walnut. 

We invite requests for estimates and sketches. 


Beco SLOANE, 5 Pere 


Peat CLOCKS 


@ Hall Clocks, chiming the 
quarters and striking the hour 
on beautiful-toned tubes, 
bells or gongs. 


@ The clock in your hall 
should be the attractive fea- 
ture, and it will be if you 
follow our suggestion and 
place in your home one of our 


“Waltham” 
Clocks 


Nothing richer or finer made. 


@ We also manufacture a 
full line of hanging clocks, 
including the ‘‘ Colonial’’ 
banjo clock. 


@ If your jeweler does not 
carry our line send direct 


Catalogue Upon Request 


WALT A AM 
Crock ComMPANY 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
United States of America 


RMB RPCAN THOMES AND GARDENS 


THIS MAGAZINE 
DS Pei te D BY 


251 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 


cA Printery equipped and 
organized to produce the 
most superior qualities in 
brochures, catalogues and 
high-class book work s# s# 


TELEPHONE 4978 FRANKLIN 


We Give Particular Attention 
To Special ¢ 
Designs 


and are fully equipped 
to execute the most in- 
tricate and delicate work 
ever attempted in sheet 
metal. 


Mullins 


Art Architectural | 
Sheet Metal 
Work 


is far in advance in architectural 
design and artistic execution and 
has won an enviable reputation 
for excellence. 


Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


| The W. H. Mullins Co. 
202 Franklin Street, 
Salem, Ohio. 


(Everything in sheet metal.) 


iin 
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Country Lit “a America 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A STEINWAY PARLOR GRAND PIANO IN THE STYLE OF LOUIS XVI. 
LATELY SOLD BY US TO MR. CHARLES R. SMITH, OF NEENAH, WISCONSIN, 
AS IT APPEARS IN MRS. SMITH’S MUSIC ROOM 


A Gal. have in our warerooms at all times a large and fine assortment 
| of Grand and Upright Pianos in the principal historic periods of 
architecture, such as Louis XIV., XV. and XVI., Renaissance, 
Gothic, Rococo, Empire, Early English, Golonrall Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Adam, NMiccront etc., etc. 


These instruments are encased in the choicest Mahogany, Satinwood, 
Circassian Walnut, Prima Vera and other rare and costly woods, deli- 
cately and elaborately hand carved, inlaid, gilt, finished in Vernis Martin, 
or painted by artists of national and international fame. We also make 
them on special order, either according to our own designs or the designs 
that may be submitted to us by architects, to harmonize with the decora- 
tions or furnishings of any particular room or suite of rooms. 


Our prices are moderate and our estimates compare favorably with 
those of the foremost decorators and makers of exquisite cabinet work 
both in this country and Europe. 


An inspection of our Art Rooms 1s respectfully invited. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Subway Express Station at the Door. Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


“PH wo 1g00 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 
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A GLIMPSE OF A GARDEN AT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
MONTHLY COMMENT 
NoraBLE AMERICAN HomEes—‘‘The Homestead,” the Home of Nathaniel Thayer, Esq., Lan- 

caster, iVinssachnsetes By Barr Ferree 299 
MTR PEeNOuPRSE ARNG, “the louse of Fy. VW. Rollins, Esq. ...... 2... 2 eee eee ee ee eee 306 
SCHARLECOTE,”” the Residence of ‘C. H-: Stout, Esq. 309 
Tue Moper House: Some Successful Suburban Houses Costing from $6,600 to $7,700. 

By Durando Nichols 

Winpow Boxes, Ornamental and Useful By Ida D. Bennett 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME By Harold Stannard 


NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS AND ITs EFFECT ON 
THE RaApip Growru oF Birps 
‘AN OLtp COLONIAL MANSION 


STARTING) SEBDSUENG DHE. FIOUSE 26. 22 <5 oso 


Spring Work in the Flower Garden. New Books. 


Fifty Suggestions for the Home. Publishers’ Department. 


Combined Rate for "American Homes and Gardens" and "Scientific American," $5.00 per year 
Rate of Subscription of "American Homes and Gardens" to foreign countries, $4.00 a year 


Published Monthly by Munn & Company, Office of the "Scientific American," 361 Broadway, New York 


[Copyright, 1906, by Munn & Company. Entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1905, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS—The Editor will be pleased to have contributions submitted, especia!!y when illustrated by good photographs; but he 
cannot hold himself responsible for manuscripts and photographs. Stamps should in all cases be inclosed for postage if the writers desire the return of their copy. 
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Monthly Comment 


N ENGLISH visitor traveler who recently 
visited Berlin has been loud in his expres- 
sions of disapproval of the German capital. 
It is, he claims, an awful object lesson to em- 
perors and others who try to make a capital 
out of a respectable village. It is easy to 

put up imposing buildings—if you have the money—and 

to cut out broad tree-lined roads and have every- 
thing neat and nice and fine—but you only make your 

village bigger and finer without making it any the more a 
capital city. ‘There is no oe away from the feeling that 

Berlin is avi , rectilinear, 

new-out-of-the- Bandon village. but a ville all the same. 

And its inhabitants are all villagers—their very clothes speak 

of the provinces—they are nothing if not provincial. They 

and their clothes and the streets and the houses they live in 
are all much too rectangular. If the kaiser had really wanted 
to deceive his visitors into thinking they were in a real city 
he should have had a few streets made narrow and twisting, 
a few old houses that looked as if they had been built before 
the twentieth century; he ought to abate some of the gilding 
on the roof of the Reichstag Building, and squirt a little soot 
over some of the innumerable white, shining, marble Hohen- 
zollerns that crop up at every corner. It is impossible, he 
adds, to believe that anyone really lives in Berlin. There are 
inhabitants—two millions or so—but their real homes must 
be somewhere else, and they only camp out in Berlin at so 
much a week to oblige the kaiser. He thinks the emperor 
takes it all seriously, and looks out of his big ugly palace at 
the hideous new cathedral over the way, and peers down the 

Unter den Linden, and rubs his hands as he sees some people 

walking up and down, and congratulates himself on having a 

real capital. And as he drives off to unveil a new statue to a 

new ancestor on the new Sieges Allee, his subjects take off 

their new hats very seriously, and try to look like real Ber- 
liners as hard as they can. But all the while they are chuck- 
ling to each other, behind their hats, because they know what 

a huge joke it all is. 


An argument for flats, coming out of the good old city of 
Philadelphia, is likely to have some novelty. A worthy citi- 
zen of that town, wearied with boarding houses, has tried 
flats, and hastens to inform his fellow townsmen of their 
superior advantages. A flat of two rooms and a bath, or of 
six rooms and a bath would, he avers, “rent nicely.’ No 
doubt they would at his figure, which is modestly put at the 
sum of $20 a month for four rooms and a bath. Shades of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn! But flats are new types of build- 
ing for Philadelphia, which has long been famous for its 
small homes for working people. Its distinction in this re- 
spect has not yet been lost, but that the flat has invaded such 
a stronghold of individual ownership is portentous for the 
future. Flats certainly have their conveniences, and are 
not to be despised because they are flats. But they have their 
disadvantages also, and it would be a matter of national! 
regret should they usurp the place long and admirably filled 
by the small houses of Philadelphia. Meanwhile it may be 
remarked that four rooms and a bath in a good house in a 
good neighborhood for $20 is a bargain not to be ignored. 


Probably no rich man alive derives keener enjoyment from 
his money than Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Possessed of a co- 
lossal fortune, he finds his greatest delight in dispersing it in 


oughly enjoyed doing good in their own way as he. 


his lifetime. He has a palace in New York and a castle in 
Scotland. In either place he lives in a simple unostentatious 
state, entertaining the great ones of the earth with a hospi- 
tality truly princely, and yet quiet and unobtrusive. He 
enjoys the respect of his fellow men in two continents. He 
has everything that any man could want or need or have, and 
no one begrudges him the philanthropic pleasures of his later 
years. He has done a vast deal of good for the world at 
large with his money, which he has distributed with a lavish 
hand. But the sums he has given away have invariably 
looked towards human betterment. He has not escaped the 
sharp eyes of the critic, but his great gifts to humanity have 
well withstood the test of criticism. Few men have so thor- 
It is a 
genuine pleasure for him to give money to worthy objects, 
and it is to his credit that his benefactions have, on the whole, 
been truly admirable. 

True, he has his critics, but who has not? This, at least, 
is no fault of his. It seems reasonably certain that Mr. 
Carnegie’s name will long be remembered as one of the most 
remarkable of human benefactors, and if this be his real 
ambition it is at least a commendable one. 


Chicago as a city of homes is a somewhat novel way in 
which to view the great western metropolis of America, yet 
its claim to be so considered is not without point. It enjoys 
an enviable situation as the center of the meat industry and 
as the shipping center for the fruits and vegetables from the 
south and west. It has, it is true, but poor accommodations» 
for the very poor, but what city has better? The very rich, 
for their part, will doubtless get more for their money in New 
York, and have more ample opportunities of spending it there 
than in Chicago. But the family of average means is better 
off than in many other places. Chicago’s claim for an agree- 
able climate is often supported with great solemnity. The 
proximity of Lake Michigan provides an ample supply of 
pleasant breezes, lessening the heat in summer, while in win- 
ter, so it is said, there are many colder places. It is more to 
the point that the cost of living is averred to be less than in 
New York, which is Chicago’s sole rival. The suburban 
regions of Chicago are notably fine and pleasant places of 
abode, and the suburban steam travel is excellent testimony 
of good service from nearby towns. 


The movement for the protection of birds in America has 
long since assumed formidable proportions. Much of the 
credit for the work accomplished is due to the Audubon So- 
cieties, which exist in thirty-five States, and which for a num- 
ber of years have carried on an active work for the consery- 
ing of bird life. The results accomplished are considerable. 
A “model law,” drawn up by the American Ornithologists 
Union, is now in force in thirty states and the District of 
Columbia. The Lacey law excludes from interstate com- 
merce all birds killed illegally in any State, and makes those 
legitimately killed subject to the law of the State in which 
they are bought. Laws prohibiting the sale of game out of 
season, even when killed in season, look towards the same 
end of conserving bird life. Public attention has been aroused 
on the subject, and even the manufacturer of air rifles no 
longer calls attention to the fact that they will kill small game 
within short distances. Absolute protection has not yet been 
given the birds everywhere, but a great and important work 
has been well begun and is being well carried forward. 
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wood, ae yellow, with white trimmings. 
It would be impossible to describe it in fewer 
words, or more accurately, yet it is very much 
more than this simple statement implies. 

It is a house of distinguished dignity, large 
and ample in its dimensions, satisfying in its architectural as- 
pect, rich in its interior furnishings and decorations, sur- 
rounded, on its inner side, by a garden of rare beauty, and 
overlooking an exquisite landscape. It is a house quite as 
distinctive in situation as it is in architecture. Lancaster is 
as quiet a town as maintains independent existence within the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, its origin dating from 
1643. Its antiquity, as ancient settlements are reckoned in 
America, is of the first rank, for it is the oldest inland settle- 
ment in the United States. But its chief present interest is 
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rather in its beautiful surroundings, its vast peaceful valleys, 
its beautiful stretches of fields and meadows, the entrancing 
views it affords from almost every point of vantage. Its land- 
scapes are characterized by a wonderful charm of serenity 
that must make it very dear to those who know it and live 
within its borders. 

The associations of the Thayer family with Lancaster have 
been long and intimate. The site of the present great house, 
a circumstance that is expressed in its name, was the seat of 
the family homestead, made famous by the Rev. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Thayer, the founder of the family in Lancaster, a 
noted divine, many of whose personal souvenirs are still 
treasured by his descendants. It is a dwelling that has far 
outgrown its predecessor, but it has very obviously the char- 
acter of a great country seat, and its simple architecture, its 
well studied proportions, and attractive air express very 


The Terrace Affords a Splendid Outlook over the Country Beyond 
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clearly and, indeed, quite un- 
mistakably, that it is ‘The 
Homestead.” 

That the house is beauti- 
fully situated is an almost 
necessary consequence of its 
location in Lancaster. <A 
great lawn lies before it. Al- 
most exactly in the center is 
an enormous tree, and just 
below it an ancient well that 
still retains its primitive 
sweep. The entrance front is 
of the utmost simplicity; a 
great central building three 
stories in height, flanked by 
two wings two stories in 
height. The middle part of 
the center is projected slight- 
ly forward for the pediment 
with which it is crowned. 
The small entrance porch is 
supported on double columns 
and is surmounted with a bal- 
ustrade. Each floor is dis- 
tinctly marked off with 
string-courses and the win- 
dows throughout are rectan- 
gular, those in the first story 
and in the second story of the 
central building being em- 
phasized with hoods, while the others have frames of the 
simplest sort. The wings are capped with balustrades and 
the center of the house has a high sloping roof with a bal- 
ustrade at the top. The architectural elements are the very 
simplest, but it is a dignified simplicity, exceedingly gracious 
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in composition and _ highly 
effective by reason of its re- 
strained and scholarly treat- 
ment. 

The terrace front is very 
similar in its component parts 
to the entrance front. The 
central building is _ here 
slightly recessed in the mid- 
dle and the ends brought 
forward. There is a triple 
window with an arched cen- 
ter in the middle of the sec- 
ond story, but save for this 
the windows offer a treat- 
ment precisely similar to that 
which characterizes the en- 
trance front. At the ex- 
treme end of the house, on 
the right of the entrance 
front, is a large semi-circular 
piazza, whose columns carry 
a surmounting balustrade. 
This is the single external 
feature of note attached to 
the house, which makes its 
appeal by mass and propor- 
tion, by carefully studied de- 
tail, and by a rigid adherence 
to the simplest lines. It is a 
house well fitted to its 
beautiful surroundings, introducing no discordant note into 
the serene landscape in which it is placed. 

The present building is actually a re-building and an exten- 
sion of an earlier house. Most of its predecessor has been 
completely encased within the present structure. But the 


The Terrace Is Inclosed within a Balustrade Decorated with Vases and Groups of Children 
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fact that a house stood here, a house long the family home- 
stead, determined at once the situation of the present building 
and indicated in a certain general way its style and finish. 
Although the transformation has been quite complete, almost 
radical indeed, especially in its internal changes, it is well to 
keep this fact in mind in considering the house and in noting 
its prevailing characteristics. 

The entrance doorway leads immediately into the entrance 
hall. The floor is of black and white marble. The walls are 
of paneled wood painted white, with pieces of tapestry in the 
central panels. The stairs, which occupy the center of the 
hall and divide beneath the triple window, which is a conspicu- 
ous feature of the garden front, are of mahogany, with a red 
carpet. They are a survival from the older house, and con- 
stitute the chief feature that has been retained in the re-build- 
ing, carried out by Mr. Ogden Codman. ‘The doors to the 
adjoining rooms and corridors are round-arched, with glazed 
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cornice supports a ceiling elaborately detailed in low relief 
in decorated panels. At the further end, as one enters the 
room from the gallery, is the mantel of white marble with 
mottled yellow columns. Above it is a painting of Charlotte, 
Countess of Dysart, and Lady Laura Keppel, by Allan Ram- 
sey. here are other fine old English portraits in the room, 
including one by Hoppner. The room is so large that it 
affords ample space for much furniture, and it contains a 
host of rare, curious and beautiful objects. The colors of the 
furniture are somewhat varied, some being red and others 
steel blue, while others are covered with tapestry. ‘There is 
an ancient spinet made by Clementi of London, once owned 
by one of the earlier members of the family. The ‘Sisters 
Cabinet,”’ a double desk with a bookcase on each side of it, 
is another large and interesting piece. A cabinet of old china 
should be noted, as well as many other old and interesting 
pieces of furniture. The further end of the room opens 


The Terrace Front Exhibits the Character of a Stately Country Mansion Which Is Also Indicated in the Entrance Front gecammess 


tympanums. A glass chandelier depends from the center of 
the hall. The white ceiling is treated in geometrical patterns. 

The first room to the right is called the gallery and par- 
takes in some nature of the character of a living-hall. It is 
a handsome room, paneled to the ceiling in oak, arranged 
in large square panels. There is no mantel, but a simple fire- 
place. Above it is a portrait of John Jay by Gilbert Stuart, 
given by John Jay to General Stephen Van Rensselaer. The 
curtains are of red velvet; the furniture is covered with red 
leather; the rug is red; this brilliant color being finely offset 
by the dark tone of the walls, on which are hung a number of 
old English color prints. The side-lights are gilt. 

Beyond is the drawing-room. This is a large rectangular 
room, occupying the whole of the right wing of the house 
and lighted by windows on three sides. The walls are white, 
with panels of red silk damask encased within molded 
frames. ‘The curtains are of the same material. The rich 


directly on to the semicircular piazza at the end of the house. 

The library adjoins the gallery and is approached by two 
paneled passages, one of which is a survival of the structure 
of the older house, and the other was necessitated by the re- 
quirements of symmetry. It is paneled throughout in pol- 
ished French walnut, with a plain ceiling supported by a 
plaster cornice. In the center of the side next the gallery 
is an elliptical recess, lined with built-in bookcases from the 
floor to the ceiling; the whole of one of the other sides is 
treated in a similar manner. The mantel is of red marble 
and supports a built-in mirror. The curtains are green. The 
window-seats at each window are of the same color. Green 
is also the color of the rug, and the furniture is green or 
tapestry. The latter embraces some fine old pieces, as well as 
some of more modern make. The portraits on the wall in- 
clude examples of the work of Romney and F. Cotes. The 
old brass fender of the fireplace is worthy of special mention. 
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The den, on the 
left of the en- 
trance hall, has 
walls of wood, 
painted white and 
arranged in panels. 
The floor has a red 


and blue rug. 
The curtains are of 
striped blue vel- 


vet, and some of 
the furniture ~ is 
blue. 

The _ dining- 
room is a sump- 
tuous apartment, 
treated in a thor- 
oughly monument- 
al style, with door- 
ways encased with- 
in pilasters and 
surmounted with 
broken pediments. 
The doors are of 
mahogany. The 
room is lighted on 
two sides. The walls are arranged in panels with festoons 
in low relief in the upper parts. The largest of these con- 
tains a superb piece of tapestry directly above the beauti- 
fully carved sideboard. ‘The floor is of hard wood, with a 
rug of green. The furniture is green. ‘The mantel at the 
further end is of yellow marble, with white marble orna- 
ments and shelf. Above it is a portrait of Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer, Sr., encased within a monumental frame. Among 
the notable objects in this room are two Chinese Chippendale 
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cabinets. The por- 
traits are family 
portraits, and in 
two of the corners 
are marble busts of 
distin guished 
Thayers. The ser- 
vice and_ kitchen 
wing adjoins the 
dining - room and 
is fitted up with 
every possible con- 
venience. 

The upper floors 
of the house, as in 
all houses, are 
given up to bed- 
rooms and_bath- 
rooms. All of 
these are arranged 
with — exquisite 
taste and with dis- 
tinctive  furnish- 
ings. One room is 
entirely furnished 
with old furniture 
and includes a number of pieces of the greatest interest. Mrs. 
Thayer’s room has walls of French gray, with panels with 
white mouldings. The curtains are of pink damask. The 
rug is pink, and the furniture is white and gray. 

The landscape treatment of the grounds immediately ad- 
jacent to the house is still in process of development, but 
enough has already been completed to indicate the very ex- 
tensive and unusual nature of the plans proposed. The gar- 
den front is immediately surrounded with a low terrace con- 
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A Formal Garden is Laid Out within the Terrace Immediately Adjoming the House 
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The Gallery is Paneled in Oak to the Ceiling, the Dark Walls Affording Fine Contrast to the Deep Red of the Furniture Covering 
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The Drawing-Room is White with Panels and Curtains of Red Silk Damask; a Room of Interesting Pictures and Souvenirs 
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The Dining-Room Mantel Is of Yellow Marble with White Marble Ornaments and Shelf 
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tained within a handsome balustrade, the piers of which sup- 
port large vases, while the piers at the steps are surmounted 
by groups of statuary. ‘This terrace stretches completely 
across the front, and encloses the semi-circular porch at the 
end within its boundary. It is not all at one level, the 
higher part being immediately before the body of the house, 
while that which faces the wing is somewhat lower. 

The lower terrace is a formal garden, with walks and beds 
laid out in a formal manner. In the center is a sculptured 
group of three lovely little children upholding a shallow case, 
children of the same gracious, happy, playful type that are 
reproduced in the statuary on the balustrade. It is a delicious 
little garden, a mere fragment of the great estate to which it 
belongs, yet beautifully proportioned to the house, quite large 


The Library Is Paneled Throughout in Polished French Walnut. On One Side Is an Elliptical Recess Lined with Books 
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ders of a stream which winds in beautiful curves fri 
side of the estate around the base of the house until it 
pears into the woods beyond. Much of the surroundin; 


land here awaits future landscape treatment, but the work 
already completed has been so finely done that the present 
view is quite complete. And then beyond are acres and acres 
of beautiful land, of pleasant woods, of gentle hills, a house 
or two, land reaching almost as far as the eye can see, all be- 
longing to ‘“The Homestead,” every foot of which is main 


tained in a notable degree of excellence. 

The estate is developed in many ways. A private power- 
house provides the electric light for the house. FExtensiv: 
barns and stables are provided for the house and farm use, 
and the whole property is kept in the finest possible way. 


The Curtains, Carpet and Furniture Are Green 


enough for its immediate purpose as a house garden and as a 
support to the house, and so exquisitely arranged and so beau- 
tifully adorned that it is a real beauty spot. 

The upper terrace, while enclosed within a similar balus- 
trade, decorated in a similar way, is simply a terrace, and is 
without garden development. On each side of the center is a 
great awning, stretched above tables and chairs, constituting 
two outdoor sitting-rooms. ‘There is no need of decorated 
enclosures to make these pleasant spots of rest and recreation, 
for beyond is the wondrous outlook which, notwithstanding 
the beauty of the house and its immediate grounds, is the 
great attraction of ““The Homestead.” 

Just below the terrace is a vast mound, which supports the 
whole house. This is largely artificial, although it now gives 
no hint of artificial origin. Its fine slope descends to the bor- 


The domains of the house of Thayer in Lancaster are most 
extensive. A spacious tennis court beionging to ““ The Home- 
stead’”’ is across the road on which it stands. Further on are 
houses of other Thayers and still others, each a spacious man- 
sion and each provided with spacious grounds. They give a 
true park character to the immediate vicinity and add much 
to its natural attractiveness. 

That these splendid grounds, these spacious houses, these 
well maintained and beautifully cared for estates add much 
to the beauty of Lancaster is unmistakably true; but the 
natural beauty of the town and its close vicinity is of a very 
real and penetrating character. The associations of the 
house of Thayer with Lancaster have been long and inti- 
mate; the real, the intrinsic beauty of the town will always be 
a source of gratification to each succeeding generation. 
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"Three Rivers Farm,” the House of E. W. Rollins, Esq. 


Dover, New Hampshire 


HE country seat of Mr. Rollins is about two 
miles from Dover, N. H. It is located at a 
point of singular beauty and quite unusual 
picturesqueness. ‘The name is derived from 
the circumstance that the Salmon Falls and 

SJ. Cocheco Rivers and Fresh Creek unite at 

this point, forming a long, narrow, level plateau, with steep 

banks sloping to the water. Once, no doubt, all this region 
was covered with heavy forests, for many fine old trees still 
remain and give the immediate vicinity a tolerably well 
wooded aspect. The ground near the house, however, has 
been cleared, and paths made through the surrounding woods, 
attording beautiful vistas and views of the country beyond. 
The house is built of brick, and has been freely based in 
design on the English manor houses of the Georgian period. 


above the gambrel roof and which help very materially in 
giving character to the exterior of the house. ‘They are 
splendid pieces of masonry, capacious in dimension and 
modeled in fine, strong lines. 

The situation of the house above the river has been 
admirably availed of in the treatment of the surrounding 
grounds. ‘The space between the two porches on the water 
front is paved with brick, forming an open court. A similar 
open court adjoins the porch on the west end of the house 
and extends to the water front. A winding path of stepped 
stones leads down to the river and connects with a small 
wooded island. 

The house is so high above the surrounding country that 
the views obtained from the porches are of wonderful beauty. 
The wall of the kitchen yard is extended to the stable, and 


The Main Hall is Covered with a French Paper Depicting Hunting Scenes, Brilliant with Life and Color 


But this in suggestion only, for the design is thoroughly 
original and finely adapted to the quiet New England scene 
upon which it looks. The conspicuous feature of the en- 
trance front is a great two story portico whose pediment is 
supported by four colossal Ionic columns. The water front 
has, in the center, a recessed portico formed by withdrawing 
the center of the house, the plan here being two wings with 
a connecting portico between them. ‘The pediment of this 
portico is continuous with the main cornice of the wings, each 
of which has its own porch, one story in height, which is 
brought well forward into the lawn. On one end 1s a one- 
story wing containing the kitchen and service rooms, and on 
the other is a spacious piazza one story in height which ad- 
joins the entrance front. More marked than either of these 
features are great chimneys, two at each end, which rise 


on its south side is a pergola with a formal garden. The 
stable is a spacious structure built around three sides of an 
open court, and is entirely in keeping with the manorial char- 
acter of the estate. 

The center of the house is occupied by a great hall. In 
the middle are the stairs, which face the entrance. At the 
level of the vestibule ceiling they divide and are continued 
to the second story in separate parts. [he woodwork is 
painted white, the staircase having mahogany balusters and 
rail. There is a wainscot of wood on the lower floor, the 
upper walls being covered with a French paper depicting 
hunting scenes designed on a large scale and very full of 
life and color. The ceiling of the second story hall is sup- 
ported on heavy trusses of dark stained wood with exposed 
rafters. 
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The Hall on the Third Floor is Open to the Roof Showing Cross Beams and Timber Work 
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The Water Front Has Two Porches with a Recessed Central Portico 


The living-room is on the right of the hall, and occupies 
the whole of one of the wings overlooking the water front. 
The wood is cypress, stained a dark brown, with wall cov- 
ered with red grass cloth. The ceiling has exposed beams 
of pine stained dark. The chimney nook, which is unusually 
large, is lined with rough red brick, with a row of dull green 
Grueby tiles decorated with cream colored ships and sea 
gulls. Over the fireplace is a great copper hood, very beau- 
tiful in color. The hearth is of red tiles. The furniture is 
almost entirely of the arts and crafts type. Adjoining this 
room, toward the entrance front, is a small writing-room, 
whose walls are covered from floor to ceiling with large 
panels, painted white. The furniture is mahogany. 

The dining-room, on the opposite side of the hall, is fin- 
ished in California redwood, many of the planks being of 
unusual size and beauty. The walls are paneled to the height 
of seven feet with this wood, the planks being set upright and 
tied with Spanish keys. Above is a simple shelf supported on 
heavy plain brackets. The doors, which were especially de- 
signed for this room, consist of a single plank with long strap 


hinges of dull copper. The chimney nook is lined with rough 
red bricks with a row of variously colored Mercer tiles at 
the top and at the level of the base of this copper hood. ‘The 
ceiling has exposed beams. 

The largest room in the house, and in many respects the 
most attractive one, is the lounging-room on the third floor, 
known as the “‘attic room.”’ It occupies the whole of one 
end of the house, and is twenty by fifty-five feet in dimensions. 
It is open to the ridge of the gambrel roof. Across both 
ends are galleries, and on one side are recessed alcoves for 
beds, while a large locker-room and bathroom are reached 
from the gallery. These bedrooms are intended for use only 
when the rest of the house is fully occupied. The Bohemian 
character of this room is suggested by the card patterns which 
are used as a leading motif of the decorations, in the panels 
over the mantels, and in the balustrades around the gallery. 
The woodwork is rough sawed spruce, stained a rich brown, 
with birch bark between the beams and the ceiling under the 
gallery. ‘The rough plastered walls are painted a dull, gray- 
ish green. There are many bear rugs on the hardwood floor. 
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“Charlecote,” the Residence of C. H. Stout, Esq. 


Short Hills, New Jersey 


PON leaving the station at Short Hills, New 
Jersey, a circling road winds itself through 
the village, on either side of which are placed 
many handsome villas, surrounded with beau- 
tiful grounds, spacious and well kept, till a 

= \) stone entranceway bids one to stop and enter 

the estate of C. H. Stout, Esq. From the gateway, another 

winding drive which rises up a gradual incline to the peak of 

the knoll, lands one at the entrance porch in front of the 
house. 

The house is built on a knoll which is almost the highest 
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border, and shaded from the afternoon sun on its west side 
by a fine grove of native chestnuts, and leaving the south view 
uninterrupted. Below the main central terrace is a formal 
garden with pergolas, and a sun-dial. 

The original planning of the house is the result of a care- 
ful study of conditions and adaptation to its unique site. All 
the principal rooms are planned to have a southerly exposure, 
and most of these, also, have windows on opposite sides, giv- 
ing ideal cross ventilation and light. 

The main portion of the first story of the house is con- 
structed of stone which is roughly squared from boulders 


The Porch and Its Balcony with Boxes Filled with Red Geraniums Give a Note of Brilliant Color to the Rear Side of the House 


point of land in the neighborhood, with steep declivities on 
every side, and having a superb view, principally from the 
south side of the house, and especially from the living-porch 
and terrace. 

The natural approach to the knoll, on which the house is 
built, is from the north, and, in consequence, the main en- 
trance is placed on the north side of the house, leaving the 
south side for the terrace and forecourt, which is an import- 
ant and beautiful part of the whole scheme. ‘This terrace, 
which is formed by grading the south end of the knoll, is a 
simple and carefully kept lawn edged by a perennial flower 


selected from the site itself, and which are beautiful in their 
warm variety of color effect, for they seem to be of an ancient 
glacial moraine, as the geological formation of this particu- 
lar locality seems to demonstrate. The porch has columns 
built of similar stone, over which is placed a balcony with 
flower boxes filled with red geraniums, which add a tinge of 
color with good effect. 

The remainder of the first story is covered with stucco. 
The upper portion of the building is of half-timber con- 
struction; the stucco being toned to a warm gray instead of 
having the cold color of Portland cement. The timber work 
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The Entrance Porch with Its Loggia is the Feature of the Approach to the House 


is of chestnut, hand adzed on the surface so as to give it the 
desired unmechanical effect. “These beams, or half-timber 
work, are stained a soft brown. ‘The roofs are covered with 
shingles and are stained a deep red. The chimneys which 
pierce the roof, are built of common red brick. 

The interior of the house has been treated in a very simple 
and unpretentious manner. A generous hall, with staircase 
at the side, greets one immediately upon entering. This hall 
is trimmed with oak, painted in a Flemish brown, and has 


GARDEN LAWN 


Tana an 


TERRACE 


PIRST FLOOR PLAN 


a paneled wainscoting, and a beamed ceiling. The staircase, 
with ornamental balustrade, occupies one side of the hall, 
while an open fireplace built of stone and finished with a 
stone mantel shelf, occupies the other. To the left of the en- 
trance, and thrown out at an angle from the hall, is the 
living-room, which is of large dimensions. This room is 
trimmed with cypress and is furnished for informal comfort. 
It has a paneled wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. The 
bay extension at the end of the room, separated by a beamed 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


The Plans are Well Arranged for Light and Cross Ventilation 


| 
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The Walls of the Dining-Room are Paneled, and Treated in 


arch, contains an open fireplace which is finished with a cir- 
cular arch of stone over the opening to the fireplace, while 
the facings from the floor to the ceiling are built of rock-faced 
stone. he mantel-shelf is formed by a massive stone slab, 
supported on stone corbels, over which there is placed a 
carved panel. 

The dining-room, which is treated in a more formal man- 
ner, is placed back of the entrance hall, and connects with 
both the living-room and den. The French influence pre- 
dominates in this room; the walls being paneled and the 
whole treated in gray and white, fin- 
ished with frieze and cornice, and 
presenting a very cool and dainty 
effect. The broad open fireplace 
has facings and a hearth of white 
enameled tile, and a handsomely 
carved mantel. On the south side 
of the room there is placed a large 
plate glass window (‘‘a picture win- 
dow”), from which a_ beautiful 
view is obtained of the terrace and 
the valley beyond. Off this dining- 
room is the den, or smoking-room, 
which is thrown out at an angle 
from the dining-room. It is 
trimmed with cypress, and treated 
with Flemish brown stain finish. 
This room has a fireplace, a bay 
window, and an entrance to the ter- 
race. 

Leading trom the dining-room is 
the butler’s pantry which is fitted 
with drawers, dressers and sink, and 
beyond is the servants’ stairway 
and the kitchen. This kitchen has 
cross ventilation, which is very de- 
sirable for a kitchen, and is pro- 
vided with the best modern conven- 
iences. Underneath the kitchen is 
the laundry, which is on the level 


Gray and White 
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with the natural grade at the we 


side of the house. ‘The cellar, in 
which the laundry is placed, extends 
under the entire house, and it also 
contains the heating apparatus, fuel 


rooms, and cold storage room. 
The second floor contains four 
bedrooms, dressing-room, and two 


bathrooms, while over the kitchen 


extension there are placed two se 
vant bedrooms, which are reached 
by a private hall and stairway. Th 
trim of the bedrooms is treated 
with white paint, and each room is 
decorated in a _ particular color 
scheme. ‘The bathrooms are wain- 


scoted with tile and are furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. 

The elements which make Mr. 
Stout’s house of interest are, there- 
fore, many and notable. Its fine sit- 
uation is, of course, a feature of su- 
preme importance, and a source 
of delight to the owner. It is a 
site that immediately demanded a 
picturesque treatment, and_ the 
architects have been singularly for- 
tunate in designing a dwelling not 
only suited to the situation and the natural surroundings, but 
one which adds to the interest of the locality. This is a re- 
sult often aimed at, but not always obtained so readily or 
so directly as here. The design of the house is comparatively 
simple. The grounds have been also finely treated, so that a 
thoroughly harmonious result is obtained. ‘‘Charlecote’’ is 
thus a place of real interest, the handsome house, the well 
kept grounds, the beautiful situation, the splendid outlooks, 
each having its part in the general result. Messrs. Parish 
and Schroeder of New York were the architects. 


The Living-Room Has a Rough Stone Fireplace and Mantel, and a Beamed Ceiling 
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The Model House 


Some Successful Suburban Houses Costing From $6,600 to $7,700 


By Durando Nichols 


HE third and final article of the series of pa- 
pers on ““The Model House,” illustrates a 
class of dwellings which have been built in a 
more expensive manner than those shown in 
the first and second articles printed in the 
March and April numbers of AMERICAN 

HoMES AND GARDENS. 

The houses now illustrated are representative of the most 
economical and convenient planning, costing from sixty-six 
hundred dollars to seventy-seven hundred dollars. 


In the Colonial pe- 


riod men gave much 
thought and attention 
to the planning and 
building of their 
homes and their houses 
now generally termed 
as of the Georgian 
style, are some of the 
finest examples today 
of our domestic archi- 
tee tum e,, copies: OF 
which are being fre- 
quently made at the 
present time. Later 
the layman gave very 
little thought to the 
building of his house, 
and left it to the archi- 
tect, if he employed 
one, but more fre- 
quently placed it in the 
hands of the builder. 
Now the client wishes 
to rival his neighbor, 
and devotes much time 
to the arrangement 
and designing of his 
house, and the archi- 
tect is ever careful to 
carry out his client’s 
wishes and create a 
design which will not 
only be a credit to the 
client, but also to him- 
self. Today we are 
building in every pos- 
sible style and of every 
conceivable material, 
which permits of a very wide latitude; and when a home is 
completed, it represents, as it should, the outward and visi- 
ble expression of its owner. 

The accompanying illustrations show some good exam- 
ples of houses of the suburban type, and a careful study of 
them will reveal some of the fundamental principles of 
house-building, as well as many points that will be of prac- 
tical value to the prospective house-builder. 

A house should be built in a serious and dignified manner, 
as is, for example, the ‘““Chapel House” which is illustrated 
in Figure 1. In designing the exterior of ahouse, it should 
present an expression of all that is best in architecture, with 


|—The Porch is Chapel-Like in Design 


all the necessary materials and ornamentation, without be- 
ing superfluous, for it should contain no ornament or 
detail that does not mean something, and so with the in- 
terior; it should be designed and built in the same simple 
and elegant manner, and, if well executed, it should re- 
quire the least possible furnishing; in fact, a house 
should be so built, both on the exterior and _ interior, 
that it should not have one bit of ornament that is 
not necessary for the part it plays, whether in the ex- 
terior decoration or the interior furnishings. 

In the furnishing of 
a house, such as the 
“Chapel House,” and 
the same suggestion 
applies to the other 
houses in this series, it 
should be remembered 
that it is not, as has 
been charged against 
those who have insist- 
ed upon the expendi- 
ture of money, in buy- 
ing “things” for the 
home that makes it 
beawtt fiw) Pies 
thought. All too com- 
mon is the furnishing 
of a howsleliw ttm 
things—things bought 
without any considera- 
tion of their ultimate 
relation to each other, 
and how many, per- 
haps _ unwittingly, 
come under the dread 
“tyranny of things.” 
Whoever created that 
phrase never formed 
one with a_ better 
truth. We have been 
taught respect for our 
ancestors, but the way 
they meekly submitted 
to the tyranny of tidies 
and whatnots full of 
impossible j usneke 
known as_ bric-a-brac 
or dust-catching, in- 
sect - breeding, mi- 
crobe-sheltering plush furniture and hangings, and by exam- 
ple taught us the same submission, is enough to make us 
question—but there, respect for our elders prevents criticism. 
At all events, the houses of yesterday were enough to wring 
tears from the eyes of the family portraits compelled to look 
down upon them, day in and day out, from their gaudy gilt 
frames. 

The hopeful are keen to the hopeful signs, and the best 
of these is the teaching of ‘‘simplicity versus truck,” in the 
furnishing of a house by those of the best authority, whether 
it be a small suburban house or the large, stately mansion. 

The living-rooms of a house which are structurally inter- 
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esting, and in which the woodwork and color scheme are _ nishings. Only such furniture as is absolutely necessary 
good, has a satisfying quality that is not dependent on pic- should be permitted in such rooms, and that should be of 
tures or bric-a-brac, and needs but little in the way of fur- simple character and in harmony with the woodwork in 
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3—There Is a Side as well as a Front Entrance to the House 
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4—The House, While Similar to that Shown in Figure 3, Is Differently Planned 


color and finish. From the first to the last, each room should 
be treated as a whole. | Such furniture as is needed for con- 
stant use may be so placed that it leaves plenty of free space 
in the room, and when placed it should be left alone. Noth- 
ing so much disturbs the much-desired home atmosphere as 
to make frequent changes in the disposition of the furniture, 
so that the general:aspect.of the room is: undergoing contin- 
ual alteration. If the rpomuis right in the first_place, it can- 
not be as satisfactorily arranged in any other way, for every- 
thing should fall into place as naturally as if it had grown 
there before the. rgom is pronounced complete, and there it 
should remain. ; 

“Chapel House” is the unique name given to the-dwelling 
illustrated in Figure 2, and-is.one of a group of houses 
built for Charles E. Frick, Esq., at Oak Lane, Pay, dine 


designed in ch ‘English style, ‘and the, Gothic porch,” ‘from. 


: ‘color. 


"ond Story is constructed of stucco and tinted a Colonial 


which it derives its name, is the characteristic feature of the. 
Its combination of stone, stucco and ee ae 


exterior. 
is similar to many of the houses seen in rural England. - 

It is a dificult matter to secure a simple and inexpensive 
house which may well be adaptéd‘to the suburbs- or’ country, 
and so planned as to afford comfortable accommodations, 
such as:the architect, Mr. Walter F. Price, has been able to 
give in his; close study of this _particular house. “Chapel 
House”’ is-unusually interesting in its structure, with an over- 
hanging roof and a deeply recessed porch, and an arrange- 
ment of windows which gives a maximum of air and sunlight 


and a pleasant outlook. The house is plannéd for a plot of 
_the average suburban size. 


The under-pinning and part of 
thé first story is built of local rock-faced stone of a soft gray 
.The remainder of the first story and the entire sec-. 


Ye 


5—Chimney and Bay-Window Lend Charm to the Exterior 
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cream color. ‘The 
gables are beamed, 
forming panels, 
which are filled in 
with a similar stuc- 
co. The beams 
and all trimmings 
are of cypress and 
are stained a soft 
brown, except the 
window sash, 
which are painted 
ivory white. The 
roof, covered with 
shingles, is stained 
a brilliant red. 
ihe porch, 
while placed at the 
front of the house, 
extends along one 


side so that the front door opens from the side. The hall 
opens into the parlor, dining-room and kitchen, the openings 
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6—The Exterior of the House yShingled and Stained Brown 


Ww 
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ducing an antique 
effect. A hall of 
this design needs 
the simplest furni- 
ture, for its hand- 
some woodwork 
and wainscoting is 
sufficient. A good 
Oriental rug, an 
oak side table, and 
two hall chairs are 
all that is necessary 
to complete its fur- 
nishing. 

The ‘parlor; or 
living - room, is 
trimmed with oak. 
The walls are covy- 
ered with a deep 
crimson decora- 


tion, warm in tone and in harmony with the dark trim. The 
fireplace has a very handsome mantel and facing of Indiana 


Coveren Porcn. 


DINING RooM 


being very broad and without doors, except to the kitchen, lime-stone of Gothic design. This room occupies the entire 


which has a double door to prevent the kitchen odors from 


permeating the air 
of the rest of the 
house. This hall is 
treated: in the 
Gothic style, and 
has a quaint stair- 
case, on the land- 
ing of which is a 
cluster of small 
windows. A pan- 
eled wainscoting, 
six feet in height, 
extends around the 
walls of this hall, 
above which — the 
walls are covered 
with russet leather. 
The woodwork 
and stair-case are 
of - oak, finished 
with an old Eng- 
lish treatment, pro- 


7—The Characteristics of the Swiss Sale are Showa in the Overhanging 
Roof and Its Gable Ends 


front of the house, which is made possible by the entrance 


being placed at the 
side of the house. 

The dining- 
room is_ treated 
with white enamel 
trim. It has a ma- 
hogany rail ex- 
_tending around 


.*the room; the 
* * wall-space under 


fhe rail being 


_-painted with white 


@namel paint, 
while the surface 
above is covered 
with a_ tapestry 
‘wall decoration in 
black and green, 
all quiet and good. 
At the side of the 
dining-room, and 
Go halve € tine 
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through the butler’s pantry, is the kitchen. 
Its wall space around the fireplace is wain- 
scoted with white glazed tile, while the 
floor is laid with quarry tile. This kitchen, 
its pantry and laundry, are fitted with all 
the best modern and sanitary improve- 
ments. At the back of the kitchen is a 
porch so built that it can be easily inclosed 
in winter for use as a cooling room. The 
rear stairway is in combination with the 
front stairs, and a flight of stairs from the 
kitchen descends to the cellar. 

Four good-sized bed-rooms, lighted and 
ventilated on two sides, seem a liberal al- 
lowance for a house of this size. ‘These 
rooms are treated with a white enamel 
painted trim, while the walls of each are 
covered with a quaint Colonial wall paper. 
The bathroom is tiled and has porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumb- 
ing. [here are three bedrooms, bath and 
trunk room on the third floor. A steam-heating apparatus 
and fuel rooms are placed in the cellar, which extends under 
the entire house. The house cost $6,600 complete. Mr. 
Walter F. Price was the architect, as well as of the house 
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8—This House Has Shingled Sides, and Bottle Green Trimmings 


House” (Figure 3), the details, while having Gothic 
feeling, are different, and the plan entirely distinct in its 
arrangement. ‘The first story is constructed of local rock- 
faced stone, the second and third stories of stucco, and the 
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shown in Figure 4, which was also built for Mr. Frick 
at Oak Lane, Pa. 
The house shown in Figure 4 is likewise designed in the 


English style, and while the outlines are similar to “Chapel 


9—A Well-Designed House of Moderate Cost 


trimmings, all of wood, are stained a soft brown. The roof 
is covered with shingles and stained a brilliant red. The 
plan shows the best example of what can be done in the plan- 
ning of a house for a suburban site. It has a large reception 
hall, trimmed with oak. Its walls are wain- 
scoted, above which they are covered with 
russet leather. The fireplace has tile trim- 
mings and a Gothic mantel. ‘The staircase 
is also of Gothic style, and sweeps up into 
a broad landing, which is placed in a bay 
window thrown out at this level. From 
this landing a short flight leads down to the 
kitchen, making the staircase a combina- 
tion one. 

The parlor is trimmed with oak, and its 
walls are covered with a deep red in har- 
mony with the trim. The dining-room is 
also trimmed with oak, and its walls are 
covered with tapestry. The butler’s pantry 
is fitted with drawers, dressers and cup- 
boards complete. The kitchen has a range 
set against white enameled brick, a dresser, 
sink, laundry and store pantry, each of 
which is fitted with the best modern fix- 
tures. ‘The floor is laid with quarry tile. 

The second story contains the sleeping- 
rooms, consisting of four good sized bed- 
rooms, arranged so that each has windows 
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10—This House Is Modeled after the New England Farm House 


on two sides of the room, and a bathroom, whose walls have 
tiled wainscoting, and porcelain fixtures with exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. The bedrooms have white enamel 
trim and artistic wall decorations. There are three bed- 
rooms and a trunk room on the third floor. A cemented 
cellar contains the heating apparatus and fuel rooms. Cost 
$7,000 complete. 

“The Chalet” (Figure 6) is a house built for Charles F. 


CANOPY . 


Stout, Esq., which is one of the most interesting houses built 
on the estate of the Richmond County Club, at Don- 
gan Hills, Staten Island. It is designed and built in the 
Swiss Chalet style, from which it gets its name. The house 
has an under-pinning of red brick laid in red mortar, while 
the superstructure is covered on the exterior framework with 
shingles, stained a dark brown. The trimmings are painted 
a darker shade and the sash are white. The roof is covered 


with shingles stained a deep reddish brown. ‘The chimneys 
are built of brick, are low and squatty, and are in keeping 
with this particular style. 

The interior arrangement of the rooms is a good one. The 
entrance is from the porte-cochere to a small central hall, con- 
taining an ornamental stair-case. To the right is the recep- 
tion-room, properly placed, and to the left is the rear stairway 
and kitchen, which takes up the remainder of the outline of 


CHAMBER 2 


the front of the house, leaving the rear side of the house for 
the living-rooms. The interior of the first floor is designed 
for mission furniture. The trim is of whitewood, stained a 
soft brown, while the walls are treated with greens and terra- 
cotta. The fireplaces in the living and dining-rooms are 
bold and simple, and are built of speckled Roman brick, with 
the facings and hearths of the same, and furnished with 
large, plain mantels. 
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From the living-room the family piazza is reached, and is 


rightly placed, for it is, as it should be; separate from the% 


entrance porch. ‘The dining-room has a bay-window with 
seat, and a large butler’s pantry fitted:»with drawers, dressers 
and sink.. The kitchen is also fitted with all the-best modérn 
conveniences. A feature of this plan is the eéonomical ’ar- 
rangement of the stairs, which occupy a very small space. 

The second floor has white painted trim, and the walls, of 
rough plaster, are tinted in various colors. There are four 
bed-rooms which are well lighted and ventilated, and pro- 
vided with large closets, and a sewing-room. The bathrooms 
are particularly well placed and are so arranged that they can 
be reached from each of the bedrooms; they are fitted with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The 
walls are of Keene cement and are varnished to a white gloss. 
There is one large room in the attic, with a provision for two 
other rooms and bath, when desired.. The cellar contains a 
heating apparatus, fuel-rooms, ‘laundry and cold storage 
room. ‘The cost of this house was.as follows: General con- 
tracts, $5,509; electric work, $160; furnace, heating and 
gas, $847; electric fixtures, $117, making a total cost of 
$6,633. Mr. Henry Atterbury Smith, New York, was the 
architect as well as the architect of most of the houses built 
at Dongan Hills. 

Mr. Smith has given special attention to’the building of 
economical and well executed houses, and is also the’afchitect 
of the attractive house built for Charles W. Bowing, Esqs 
also at Dongan Hills, Staten Island, Figure 8. 


soft brown trimmings, dark green painted shutters, white 
painted sash, and a dark green stained shingled roof. 

The entrance is at the side, with a porch leading to the ves- 
tibule and hall, containing an attractive stairway. ‘This hall, 
as well as the entire first floor, except the kitchen, is finished 
with a Flemish brown stain. The walls in the hall are cov- 
ered with a paper in a bold green and white palm design. 

The living-room has a light silver and gold paper, in har- 
mony with the delicate summer furniture and furnishings 
with which the room is fitted. It has an open fireplace with 
Roman brick facings and hearth, and a mantel, at one side of 
which is a paneled seat. The den is conveniently placed near 
the entrance for the man of the house, who may have business 
matters which require attention and who does not wish to in- 
terfere with the privacy of the rest of the house. The coat 
closet and connecting lavatory are convenient. ‘The dining- 
room, which adjoins the living-room, is furnished with an 
old rose wall paper, warm in color, and an open fireplace with 
facings and hearth of Roman brick, and mantel.» The but- 
ler’s pantry, kitchen, servants’ hall and laundry are finished 
with hard oil and varnish, and each is fitted witih all the best 
modern improvements. 

The second floor, containing the owner’s suite, consisting 
of one large bedroom, dressing-room, nursery and bath, and 


This housé 


has a brick foundation, a silver gray shingled exterior, with: 
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with the two guest rooms and bath-room, are quite the fea- 
ture of this floor. In the extension over the kitchen there 
are.two servants’ bedrooms and bath, reached by a private 
stairway from the kitchen. ‘The attic is not finished off, but 
contains ample space for several rooms and bath, if desired. 
The bathrooms have tiled walls, also of Keene’s cement, var- 
nished to a gloss, and are furnished with porcelain fixtures 
and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The heating apparatus 
and fuel rooms are placed in the cellar. This house cost 
$7,700 complete. 

Mr. Smith is also the architect of Mr. Ernest H. Foster’s 
house also at the same place, Fig. 10. The house is 
very attractive, on account of its simplicity, and is designed 
inthe manner of the old New England farm-house with 
square lines and gambrel roof. The under-pinning is built 
of brick laid in white mortar. ‘The building above is of 
wood, and is covered with shingles, which are left to weather 
finish, while the trimmings are painted white and the blinds 
bottle green. The chimneys have scraped white lime joints 
with projecting black headers. The attractive bay-window 
with flower box, and the spacious piazza with Colonial col- 
umns are all good features. The plan shows a central hall 
with the enttance opposite from the one shown in the illustra- 
tion... The interior throughout is trimmed with whitewood 
and is painted white. 

The hall contains a staircase with white painted balusters 
and ‘niahogany rail. The drawing-room extends the full 
depth of the house and is handsomely fitted up. The room is 
Colonial in character, and has a low paneled wainscoting and 
a beamed ceiling. There is a large open fireplace with tiled 
facings and hearth and a mantel of Colonial style. The din- 
ing-room is treated in a similar manner, and has a window- 
seat and an open fireplace with brick facings and hearth 
and a mantel. The butler’s pantry and kitchen are finished 
with hard oil and varnish, and are fitted with all the best 
modern conveniences. 

The second floor is provided with four bedrooms and two 
bathrooms. The latter are wainscoted with tile made of 
Keene’s cement and varnished to a gloss. These bathrooms 
have porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 
The servant quarters and trunk room are placed in the attic, 
while the laundry, steam heating plant and fuel rooms are 
placed in the cellar. This house cost $6,700 complete. 

It is well, in conclusion, to point out that the cost of erect- 
ing any of the houses described and illustrated in this series 
of papers necessarily varies according to the locality and the 
local conditions. The prices given are the actual cost at the 
time the houses were built. 


Notre.—The June issue of AMERICAN HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS will contain a series of California bungalows, mostly 
of one-story construction, of low cost, which bungalows may 
be well adapted for Eastern requirements. 
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MIELE fnany bf the bright ; and more common spotted farfugium and fancy leaved caladiums, or these 


flowers—as the verbena’, ee and the 
like—make charming sviidow boxés, it is, 
R\ I think, desirable where’ possible, to choose 
SY some of the rarer, ignpriclicate flowers for 
cértain windows. "Bor one reason, the 
Badow box offers an absolutely safe*placé forthe culture of 
choice varieties; plants that one would hesitate to trust to 
the open ground in many cases, here, safe from straying cat 
and predatory hen, may be grown in beauty and luxuriance. 
Almost any variety of begonia will thrive luxuriantly in a 


latter may be combined with the crotons. 

Gloxinias, and the primrose forbesii may find a place on 
the north, while on the east side of the house, plants that love 
the morning sunshine may find a home. Here the tuberous 
begonias may be grown in perfection and a color scheme of 
one or more colors carried out successfully. The various 
ivy geraniums and the silver-edged variety are delightful 
here; so, too, the double pink and white petunias. All these 
may be combined with any graceful growing vine, the wild 
cucumber being especially attractive in this combination. 


Good Effects Are Obtained by the Use ‘of Vines ‘of Variegated Foliage Trailing Down from a Window Box 


north window box; even the rex begonias may be so grawn, 
provided the sun does not shine directly across the boxes 


at morn and evening, but is tempered by near-by: trees, though. 


not shut off entirely. Begonias, ferns and asparagus sprer- 
gerii may be massed together with excellent effect, and form 
one of the happiest motives for the north window. Fuchsias, 
especially the trailing variety, are always beautiful and:may 
be combined with the erect, large flowering varieties; ‘these 
with Impatiens hoestii make charming boxes for the north. 
Where more formal effects are desired, the pandanus and 
dracenas are very effective and may be massed with. the 


In west windows almost any bright flowers will thrive. The 


scarlet and. white geraniums are especially successful in this 


position, :aftd in combination with scarlet geraniums, the 


»white antirrhinums and the white camphor geranium are 
“excellent. 


There are so many vines to choose from that much latitude 
may be given to individual preference. Pretty effects are 
gained by the use of any one of the variegated foliaged vines 
+—as the variegated vinca or the variegated Japanese hop. 
The nepeta glechoma is also effective, while in the plain 
leaved vines no more graceful creeper than the mau- 
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randia need be desired. This has a small, 
glossy leaf of deep green and a tube-shaped 
flower in white, blue and pink. It is raised 
from seed and will often be found coming 
up under the window boxes the following 
spring, though the plant itself is not 
hardy. Some of the passion vines, notably 
southern beauty, are admirable for boxes 
and the Coboea scandens can be grown quite 
as successfully there as in the ground, 
blooming with great luxuriance. 

It is well to start one’s plants for the 
boxes early, if they are to be home-grown, 
that they may give immediate results. 
Especially is this desirable in the case of 
vines, which may be needed to cover, from 
the start, an unattractive box. Where they 
are purchased from a local florist they may 
be slipped directly from the pots into the 
boxes in the place in which they are to re- 
main, but when ordered by mail from 
florists at a distance it is better to pot them 
on receiving, and allow them to become 
established before setting out, as plants 
placed immediately in the boxes, after hav- 
ing the earth removed from their roots and confined in the 
dark for days, perhaps, are quite liable to get discouraged 
and die over such a plethora of ills. 

The window box, to be a success, should never be allowed 
to dry out. It is not always easy thoroughly to water a box 


The Rarer and More Delicate Flowers May Be Cultivated 
in Window Boxes 


A Porch May Be Effectively B 


“t 


anked with Flowers Grown in Boxe 


that has become filled with roots—as will the window box 
by the middle of summer. ‘Therefore there should be abun- 
dant room for water; the earth should be lower through the 
center of the box than at the sides. Little holes should be 
opened through the soil from time to time to allow the water 
to penetrate every part of the soil, and the boxes should be as 
near water-tight as possible. The zinc-lined box with an 
opening in the bottom for drainage, is probably the best, 
but a common wooden box, fitted with a plug, and painted 
to match the trim of the house, will give quite as good results 
and be much less expensive. Any one who has skill and 
energy, and it does not take much of either, can construct 
several boxes in a day. ‘They should be the length of the 
window casing, and about ten or twelve inches wide and eight 
or ten deep. They may be supported on brackets to match 
the woodwork of the house, or heavy iron brackets, painted 
to match the house, or by simple braces nailed to the house. 
Where these are used a strip of wood the length of the box 
is nailed to the side of the house eleven inches—supposing that 
the box is ten inches deep—below the casing of the window. 
Three short pieces of wood as long as the width of the box— 
say ten inches—are nailed to this at right angles, the outer 
ends resting on other pieces which extend down to the base- 
board of the house; the top of this piece must be cut ona bevel, 
so that it may form a right angle with the horizontal piece. 
This is the simplest, cheapest and probably the safest 
form of support. In nailing it to place against the house 
the nails should be driven into the studding of the house, as 
they may not support so great a weight if driven merely 
into the siding; moreover, large nails are quite likely to split 
the siding, unless much care is used. 

Plants that are inclined to grow too rank must be kept 
pinched back. This is especially necessary in the case of 
coleuses, which are very rank growers. All dead leaves and 
awkward growth must be removed and as symmetrical a 
growth as possible maintained. All withered flower heads 
should be removed at once and no seeds allowed to form— 
especially is this the case with the ageratum, than which there 
is no more disreputable looking flower when in seed, though 
a most valuable flower for the window box when in condition. 

As flowers in the window boxes are much more closely 
massed than when grown in the open ground, it will be neces- 
sary to give a fertilizer, either in the form of liquid manure 
or bone meal, or any of the good commercial flower foods. 
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Electricity in the Home 


By Harold Stannard 


RJ LECTRICITY, so extensively used in the 
Mi commercial development of civilization, 1s 
rapidly becoming an important factor in the 
modern conveniences of the home. Em- 
ployed in its earlier stages of use chiefly in 
the larger enterprises, such as power plants 
for railways or lighting systems of cities and towns, it is now 
being incorporated in the regime of the household for va- 
rious purposes, and sur- 
prising progress has been 
made by manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus in the 
invention and production 
of utensils and devices de- 
signed for domestic ser- 
vice. In certain centers 
containing _ conven- 
ient sources of electrical 
supply, or where the peo- 
ple are more familiar with 
electricity than is usually 
the case with the average 
citizen, we find homes 
equipped throughout with 
electrical devices and ap- 
paratus which have almost 
entirely obviated many 
former necessities, for in- 
stance, coal, gas and il- 
luminating oil. 

An excellent example 
of the development of electricity in the home is found in the 
residence of Mr. H. W. Hillman, at Schenectady, N. Y. 
The house, illustrated in four of the accompanying engrav- 
ings, is the second of this type which Mr. Hillman has had 
constructed, and from the experience gained in the first 


The Electrical Chafing Dish 


The Luminous Electric Radiator, Better than Logs and Cheaper 


building in the use of an electric cooking outfit no kitchen 
chimney was built, nor was it necessary to provide space 
for kitchen coal and wood, or fora cooking range. lhere- 
fore, it was only necessary to have a cellar under a portion 
of the house with, consequently, but half the excavation, 
while half the foundation walls were merely carried below 
the frost line. The house is heated during the winter 
months, it is true, by means of a furnace, as electric heating 
has not yet been devel- 
oped to such an extent that 
the warming of an entire 
house from a central point 
is a practical possibility. 
The electriccooking and 
baking outfit in the kitchen 
consists of an oak table, an 
oven, gridiron, meat broil- 
er, cereal cooker, disk 
stove, frying pan and cof- 
fee percolator. The table 
is fitted with several indi- 
cating switches for con- 
trolling and regulating the 
devices. The — servant 
easily learned to use the 
apparatus, and would very 
much dislike to go back to 
the old way of cooking by 
coal or gas. There is no 
coal to be brought up from 
the cellar and there are no 
ashes to sift, nor is there a fire to watch and build up again 
should it go out. The monthly cost of operation has been 
carefully compared with gas and coal at $1.30 per thou- 
sand and $6.50 per ton respectively. The average monthly 
bill has been $6.69 for the past twenty-four months, an 
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The Electrical Cigar Lighter 
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amount about 10 per cent. higher than the average previous 
gas and coal bills. The initial cost of the electric cooking 
installation is about $55 or $60 complete, in other words 
about equal to that of a high grade coal range. 

A water-plate in the furnace front supplies hot water for 
the entire house from October to May, while for the warmer 


Service Mains 
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Heating Circuit —— 


BASEMENT PLAN 


months electric devices perform this service. For exam- 
ple, in the bathroom the electric immersion coil is placed in 
the bath tub whenever hot water is desired, and a sufficient 
supply is procurable within twenty to thirty minutes after 
the current has been switched on, at a cost of about two 
cents. Hot water for kitchen use is obtained with a similar 
apparatus. The bathroom is also provided with a small 
size water heater for shaving or for whatever purpose hot 
water may be required at any time of the day or night. 
It takes but a minute to heat water in this dish, and being 
portable it is a most convenient article for the house. Hot 
water for wash day is available during the winter from the 
furnace, and during the summer a nine-gallon electric wash 
boiler is used. It requires about twenty minutes to heat a 
supply sufiicient to commence washing. In connection with 
this heater is an electric washing machine, operated by a 
motor, and by its use the washing can be finished in less than 
half the usual time required. ‘This is not only a labor say- 
ing device but it is easy to appreciate that the turning on and 
off of a switch is far more convenient and desirable than the 
building of a fire and attending it throughout the day. A 
motor of less than one-fourth horse power is required to 
operate the washing machine, and the total cost per current 
is less than five cents a week. The washing machine can be 
purchased at any hardware store for $5 or $6, and the mo- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


tor from any electric supply company at a price from $12 
up. The ironing is done entirely by means of electric irons, 
which have proven themselves one of the greatest conven- 
iences which it is possible to have in the laundry, and which 
have obviated a great deal of discomfort and unnecessary 
arduous labor. 
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Electric radiators are of great convenience for auxiliary 
heat, particularly in the fall season, and at a small expense 
will furnish warmth and comfort within a few moments after 
being switched on. Radiators of this type are far superior to 
the gas log, as they do not vitiate the air of the room. The 
radiator may be of the luminous type, and then it furnishes 
a sentimental warmth and cheerfulness, like that of an open 
fireplace, on a winter evening. In this connection, an elec- 
tric corn popper is an unending source of enjoyment to the 
children. It is not unlike the ordinary device of this charac- 
ter, but has a slightly thicker base for the heating element, 
and is provided with a roller which permits its use on the 
table, the floor or wherever desired. An electric chafing dish 
has been found a boon by the housewife, and has become a 
fixture in the dining-room. It is placed upon a small side 
table, which has a back board fitted with the necessary 
switches. ‘These tables are now considered standard articles 
in a department store in Schenectady, and can be purchased 
complete at a cost slightly greater than that of an ordinary 
table. Electric cigar lighters have been found of great in- 
terest to smokers, and have been proven far superior to 
matches. By pressing a button on the device it will furnish 
heat to light a cigar in five or six seconds, and the cost is so 
insignificant that no mention need be made of it. 

An electric massage motor has aroused a great deal of 
attention on the part of those who have seen it in Mr. Hill- 
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man’s house. It comprises a small sized motor, weighing 
four pounds, with a handle for holding it during the opera- 
tion. Various applicators for the face, hands, arms, scalp, 
etc., complete the outfit, which can be attached to any light- 
ing socket, and consumes, approximately, the same amount 
of electricity as an incandescent lamp. A five-minute appli- 
cation is most invigorating, and, according to professional 
opinion, it is equivalent to a walk of several miles. 

Only those who have had experience with the electric 
heating pad can properly appreciate this useful article. It 
is a flexible woolen pad of any desired size, and is intended 
for use in place of the hot water bottle. In the case of a 
severe cold, the grippe, or a chill, this device can be attached 
to any lighting socket, and will furnish heat in three or four 
minutes. It has three degrees of regulation, and when on the 
lowest heat a patient can sleep in contact with the pad in- 
definitely without discomfort. The cost of operation is about 
that of an incandescent lamp when the highest degree of 
heat is used, but at the lowest rate the expense is only about 
one-third that of a lamp. 

The expense of wiring the house for these various devices, 
in addition to the cost of the regular lighting circuits, was 
from $125 to $150. ‘The saving, however, in the omission 
of a kitchen chimney and in the cellar construction more than 


‘offset the cost of the wiring and the initial cost of the devices. 


In smaller and less expensive houses it would be an easy mat- 
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ter to arrange the ordinary wiring so as to secure some of 
the conveniences mentioned. With a plan of this kind, the 
lighting circuit alone would be sufficient and receptacles for 
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man’s first house was wired for electric lights only, yet the 
electric cooking outfit was successfully used for a year and 
a half. It is common practice for the main wires to be lo- 


The Electrical Bath-Water Heater 


the convenient use of the devices could be installed at a small 
expense, thus obviating the necessity of unscrewing incandes- 
cent lamps when it was desired to use the heat devices. The 
accompanying diagrams show the electric wiring exactly as 
it is in Mr. Hillman’s house. Those who wish to build $10,- 
000 or $15,000 houses can well afford to have these build- 
ings wired very completely. They may desire to use coal or 
gas ranges in the kitchens, but at the same time the architect 
could so plan the wiring that it would be possible to use elec- 
tricity for cooking during the summer months. Mr. Hill- 
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Heating a Nursing Bottle by Electricity 


Electrical Hot Water Cup 


An Electrical Crib Warmer 


cated in the cellar, and, as the kitchen is always on the first 
floor, it is inexpensive and easy to bring the wires up to the 
kitchen for the electric installation. 

Even in so-called modern houses, the care of small children 
is attended by many contingencies and frequent emergencies, 
and when these occasions arise, the entire household is often 
upset to meet the demands of the moment. Consequently 
numerous electrical devices for the nursery have proven of in- 
estimable value, not only in emergency, however, but in gen- 
eral use as well. A number of the accompanying engravings 
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illustrate certain of these de- 
vices and also the manner 
of their use. First we have 
the milk heater, a nickel re- 
ceptacle of convenient size 
for the standard nursing 
bottle, provided with a coil 
heating element of the usual 
type. The convenience, 
cleanliness and_ practicabil- 
ity of this little apparatus 
can not be overestimated, 
and the avoidance of a hur- 
riedly lighted gas or alcohol 
flame, with the consequent 
danger of setting fire to 
something, is alone a great 
advantage. In this connec- 
tion a small water heater is 
of value in the nursery, and 
a double bottom gruel cooker will save time and trouble. 

These devices have undoubtedly proven their usefulness, 
but no less valuable in the case of the baby are the portable 
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electric radiator, the coil 
bath heater, the heating pad 
and the small pressing iron. 
The latter is invaluable in 
pressing out the tiny gar- 
ments, bonnets, ribbons and 
sashes which seem to be con- 
tinually crumpled in the 
most unaccountable manner. 
The heating coil for the 
bathtub makes it possible to 
have the water at a constant 
and proper temperature, an 
operation formerly by no 
means easy to accomplish, 
while the radiator, if intelli- 
gently employed, may pre- 
vent many a cold. The 
heating pad needs little 
recommendation, not only 


as a substitute for the unwieldy hot-water bottle, but in 


general use as well, and if once used in the nursery, it will 
soon demonstrate its value. 


Decorative Painting for Americans 


stood or appreciated as decorative painting. 
In the American climate it is distinctively an 
indoor art, a circumstance that limits its en- 
joyment and gives it a quasi-private char- 
acter even when applied to a public build- 
ing. ‘Che American people, unfortunately, are not at all dis- 
posed to visit places for the inspection of art works; if a work 
of art is displayed in a public place it will be seen because one 
can not help seeing it. But unless one is really interested in 
art, interested enough to take the trouble to visit a building 
for that purpose, one will never see the wall paintings, and 
the value of such works as sources of art inspiration is com- 
paratively small. 

It is unfortunate that this should be the case, for in the 
great demands for money made upon all large American 
communities anything that is not thoroughly essential or of 
benefit to a large number of citizens is likely not to be recog- 
nized at all. And it is especially unfortunate from an art 
sense, since many of the noblest treasures of art consist of 
decorative paintings, which have given opportunities to the 
greatest of artists and have served as wonderful incentives 
to artistic endeavor in the great art epochs. We may be 
sure, also, that this endeavor was appreciated, else the ex- 
amples of this art would not be so abundant. The citizens 
of Rome, Florence, Venice and other Italian art centers un- 
doubtedly appreciated to their full value the great paintings 
which were produced in the Renaissance and with which all 
the buildings of that time were sumptuously decorated. 

Some examples of this art, some completely decorated 
buildings, we have in America, but they are few enough. The 
Library of Congress in Washington, the Appellate Court 
House in New York are the most conspicuous instances. The 
new State Capitol of Minnesota has been completed with 
a series of very notable paintings, and most public buildings 
to-day are not deemed complete without more or less of 
painted decoration. 

Thus the good work has been started and well started in 
some senses, although, as yet, most of the artists who have 
engaged in this work have completely failed to touch the 


popular mind and eye. Allegorical painting does not appeal 
to the American people. Hence the mythological pictures 
which cover the walls of the Library of Congress and of the 
Appellate Court House are far beyond the realm of popular 
imagination, and appeal more particularly to the artist on 
technical grounds—for color, drawing, composition and the 
like—matters of which the public know nothing at all and 
care very much less about. 

Descriptive, pictorial painting is needed to gain the sup- 
port of the American public—painting concerned with na- 
tional and local events, painting that seeks to tell a story, 
paintings that the unlearned can understand for what they 
represent. Already some progress has been made in this 
kind of art. The new Court House in Baltimore has some 
fine paintings of this description, and others might be named 
of the same kind. It is as easy to paint good pictures of 
this kind as the mythological and symbolic pictures in which 
our artists delight. Our painters can not expect public sup- 
port unless they paint in a language intelligible to all. The 
patriotic theme, which they have long neglected, and even 
now seem to try to neglect, is the opening wedge to the pros- 
perity the beautiful art of decorative painting is rightly en- 
titled to. 

Decorative painting for Americans is, therefore, no forced 
suggestion. If public art is to find expression in this coun- 
try in the painter’s art it must be in a language that the 
people, the unlearned, can be interested in. Knowledge of 
almost every kind must be reduced to popular limits to be 
widely useful, and this is quite as true of painting as of any 
form of intellectual endeavor. 

The patriotic theme is one of penetrating interest. The 
newly-arrived foreigner may not be aware that the statue on 
the Subtreasury in New York is George Washington, or that 
the seated figure before the Post Office in Philadelphia is 
Benjamin Franklin, or that any of the other statues in 
America are national heroes; but these sculptured forms are 
easy ways of teaching national truths. And it is equally so 
of pictured themes, even more intelligible than single fig- 
ures in the round, and much more necessary as means of 
public instruction. 
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Nature Study in Schools and Its Effect on the Home 


By Charles C. Johnson 


ITHIN the last decade the relations of the 
home and the public school have undergone 
an almost complete change. Formerly, the 
school was considered in great measure a 
means of relief from the care of children 
and an aid to bringing them under an es- 
sential discipline. Now, the school is a distinct aid in im- 

pressing upon the pupil the facts that help a child of either 

sex to give material aid in rendering home attractive, in add- 
ing to that influence which makes the home the center of the 
most desirable family life. One of the greatest aids to this con- 
dition of affairs is that feature of the curriculum called 

Nature study. This means that Nature 
in her various forms is brought to those 
who can not go to her, and that it is no 
longer necessary for a person, or rather 
a child, to live in the country to under- 

stand and appreciate plant growth. 

Nature study has perhaps reached its 
most advanced stages in the public 


Studying the Characteristics of Seedlings 


schools of New York city, where the course has been in 
operation a length of time sufficient to prove its great value. 
In a number of other cities experiment has also ended in 
success. 

The Nature room in a school is large and sunny. At times, 
this room is a veritable bower, flowers in profusion, brought 
in through the united efforts of teachers and pupils, fill jugs 
and jars. A hanging basket graces one window, and a 
window box another. In good sized tanks fish are swimming; 
butterflies, moths and bugs fly about the room, while a frog 
moves in a tiny tank. The aim of this work is to make chil- 
dren familiar with Nature through some slight contact with 


Phe 
children, under the guidance of the teachers, have the entire 
care of the plant and animal life. 

Within the last two years in the New York city schools 
a direct relation has been established between the 
and the home in Nature study. 


her, and to awaken a desire to know more about her. 


school 
A plant, flower and fruit 
guild, composed of women, sent the schools a large quantity 
of seeds. These were distributed among the children, who 
took them home, planted and cared for them, and when the 
plants grew toward maturity brought them to the schools 
for inspection. ‘The results of this experiment were very 
satisfactory, both in the appearance of the plants and the 


Drawing Flowers from Life 


interest aroused in both parents and 
children. 

In the beginning, the Nature study 
course considers animals in general, with 
especial reference to the more common 
animals; plants in general; flowering 
plants; fruits and vegetables. In the 
last half of the first year, natural 
phenomena and the weather are added 
to the subjects already considered. The 
second year of Nature study takes up the 
animals to which persons are most ac- 
customed, and insects. Plants, fruits and 
vegetables and common trees are given 
careful attention. In the latter half of 
the second year, in addition to the course 
outlined, especial attention is given to 
water and its forms, states of the air, the rainbow; the sun, 
stars and moon; winds, clouds and storms. 

Various types of animals, including coldblooded animals, 
birds and insects are considered during the third year, and in 
addition, earth study is entered upon. This includes land 
and water forms in the vicinity of the school; soil, metals 
and minerals; direction and distance; points of the compass. 
Natural phenomena studies include the sun; effects of heat 
and cold on water, on the soil, on plant and animal life; 
changes of season. 

Following these studies the plant question is considered 
more extensively, with especial reference to flowerless plants 


Teaching a Class of Boys How Plants Grow 


and plant cultivation, while that most important feature of 
botany, classification, is given attention. Then comes the 
study of the adaptation of animals to environment, and 
elementary classification. Woody plants, industries depend- 
ent on forests, plants without wood, useful plant products 
and protection of trees in cities conclude the course. 

The Nature study classes and their teachers make many 
trips to the country, the suburbs, and to the parks. In 
the latter the botanical gardens are, of course, centers of in- 
terest. The superintendents of these gardens are men from 
whom the pupils can learn much, and one of them told me 
not long ago that he was always glad to see the school chil- 
dren come into the gardens on a Nature study trip, for the 
questions of such visitors were intelligent and pleasant to 
answer, while the average visitor’s quéries were absurd and 
annoying. From the superintendents of the gardens and 
their assistants the children learn the facts vital to the suc- 
cessful raising of plants in the home. In fact, in some of the 
city homes, in the poorest sections of New York city, where 
light and air were at a premium, I have seen plants that 
showed by their thrifty appearance far better care than 
plants in some country homes have evidenced. Often draw- 
ings and water color sketches are 
made of material found in the 
Nature room of the public school 
and in the botanical gardens. Again, 
the children who have to do with the 
model farms frequently enter the 
bench work classes and construct 
small houses, barns and fences, such 
as they have seen in their infrequent 
suburban trips. Then, too, some of 
the Nature students who are in the 
basketry class often construct small 
baskets, and these, “lled with ferns, 
furnish a charming decoration for 
the Nature room: Domestic ‘science 
pupils in the Nature class learn from 
actual contact: therewith all about 
the food plants; pupils of the milli- 
nery class learn Nature’s own color 
combinations, and all about foliage 
and blossoms, from: actual observa- 
tion. In teaching members of other 
industrial classes which come to the 
Nature study class, form is the topic 
often used, the Nature study teacher 
correlating her work with the other 
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subjects. Every class has at least 
thirty minutes in the Nature room. 

As a result of this method of 
bringing the children of the city 
closer to Nature, thousands of city 
homes bloom and blossom, walls that 
were blank and bare are adorned 
with drawings and sketches, and the 
children themselves learn that there 
is a vast amount of beauty in life, 
that the joy of living is much greater 
than their parents knew or were able 
to learn from their limited oppor- 
tunities. It has brought a new side 
of life into cheerless homes where 
poverty had hitherto made beauty 
and art strangers. 

The fact is, all things considered, 
that the public school of to-day in- 
fluences the home because it teaches 
the pupils not only how to appre- 
ciate but how to think, and to think 
logically, profitably. It is not based—this modern cur- 
riculum—on the theory that the pupil must be made like the 
machine that can do certain things and find its usefulness 
at an end when these things are accomplished. Rather is 
its basis the effort to cause the pupil to learn how to make 
the most out of whatever ability is his, and to be prepared 
to meet emergencies. With training of this sort the pupil 
sees home needs that under old ideas and methods would 
never make themselves visible to him. Not only do the boys 
and girls feel the need of a host of little things heretofore 
lacked, but they learn how to supply these needs by the skill 
of their own hands. 

The pupil is urged to train the hand as well as the mind, 
so that both may work in unison. For this reason, if a girl 
shows particular interest in anything that is at all scientific, 
she is given the same opportunity that is offered the boy to 
develop any latent talent which may be hers. In consequence, 
some of the brightest students in the laboratory work of the 
public schools, and in all applied science, are girls. The girls 
are particularly apt in microscopical work. 

In general the scientific work in which these pupils are 
engaged is known as elementary science. ‘The first steps are 
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the consideration of the 
properties of matter, and the mechan- 
ical powers. Following these come the 
mechanics of liquids and gases; heat, 
its phenomena and uses. The two 
succeeding years are taken up with 
sound, its phenomena; the ear; light, 
its phenomena; the eye; electricity 
and magnetism, with simple applica- 
tions thereof; the chemistry of com- 
bustion and other chemical studies of 
kindred importance. 

This instruction has within the last 
few years produced a_ remarkably 
beneficial effect upon the pupils who 
have entered upon careers either in 
commerce or manufactures. They are 
not specialists when they leave school, 
but they have been trained to bring 
their intelligence to bear upon the problems of commerce 
and the arts and sciences. That they are succeeding, the 
payrolls of the great institutions of the nation in which the 
partnership of science and commerce is most notable furnish 
ample evidence. 

It might be drawn from the facts stated that the present 
system of public school work is calculated to rob girls of 
domestic tastes and substitutes therefor the tastes that draw 
one away from the home and out into the business world. 
Inquiry along this line develops the interesting fact that in- 
stead of doing this it seems to enable the girls to make their 
own homes so much more attractive through the new ideas 
that study gives to them, that they have less inclination, where 
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circumstances do not force them to adopt a business life, to 
leave home surroundings. On the other hand, the keener 
appreciation of what is going on in the world, about which 
the courses referred to give, is raising the standard of the 
home, both through the boys and girls. Where there is a 
steady demand supply soon finds a way, and inasmuch as a 
wider appreciation of life broadens the home needs, the boys 
and girls that are growing into young manhood and young 
womanhood are prepared to be the founders of homes that 
will raise the standard of manhood and womanhood. 

Viewed from the new educational standpoint, the public 
school and the home have formed a new alliance, one in which 
Nature and science play leading parts. 


A Vegetable Garden Planted and Cultivated by Public School Boys 
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The Rapid Growth of Birds 


By B. S. Bowdish 


household cares of a pair of birds, 
from their commencement to the 
time that the parents were able to 
turn out into the world a brood of 

2a independent, self-sufhcient young, 
realize how marvelously rapid is the development 
of the offspring, both in’and out of the egg. The 
power of flight, and in many cases protective color- 
ation, have done much to aid adult birds in the 
matter of self-preservation, but the dangers that 
beset them during the period of reproduction are 
so great that were this period not shortened to a 
minimum they could hardly hold their place in the 
battle of life. 

Such birds as some of the plovers and sand- 
pipers, starting from winter homes in South Amer- 
ica, journey to the far frozen North to rear their 
young, and then return again. In the high, cold 
latitudes, where these birds breed, the summer is 
short. ‘The birds arrive late and depart early. 
Some of these long distance travelers are among 
the latest spring and earliest fall migrants. Thus 
the period allowed them for the rearing of their 
young is brief, and development must be rapid. But 
there is plenty of reason why rapid development is 
necessary, even among birds whose breeding season 
is suficiently long to permit the rearing of two or 
three broods. The dangers that beset the bird’s home, from 
the laying of the first egg to the time when the youngsters 
leave it, are manifold. Hawks, snakes, cats, and many pre- 
dacious mammals, such as weasels and minks, skunks and 
foxes, are liable at any moment to seize the mother on the 
nest, or, failing that, to devour the contents, whether eggs 
or young. Ina general way it may be said that such dangers 
increase from the time of the hatching of the young till they 
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Female Brown Thrasher Incubating Eggs 


Nest and Eggs of Brown Thrasher 


leave the nest, and they are far from safe even then. 

Then the chances of the weather play a very important 
part. Prolonged dry or wet weather often produces great 
mortality among young birds, as instanced in the summers 
of 1903 and 1904. 

Only those who have had nests under observation realize 
how many tragedies enter into this important period of birds’ 
lives, how many fruitless attempts are made to rear young. 

Last summer one of the nests which I had under 
observation was that of a blue-winged warbler. I 
do not think I should ever have found it had I not 
happened to see the female carrying a large dead 
oak leaf, which was, perhaps, destined to be the 
corner-stone of the edifice she erected to hold her 
hopes and cares. This chance observation gave me 
the clue that I acted on a few days later when I 
searched the locality. In a wild little corner of 
slashing bordering a piece of woods were a few 
small scattered cedars. Near the base of one of 
these I found the beautiful little nest, almost en- 
tirely roofed over by a dead oak leaf. I do not 
think I ever saw a more admirably situated nest, 
or one more perfectly concealed. I congratulated 
myself that here would be an opportunity to ob- 
serve the housekeeping of a bird whose habits dur- 
ing nidification I was unfamiliar with. 

At the time of finding, the nest was newly com- 
pleted, and contained no eggs. Three days later 
there were two eggs, and for the next three days an 
egg was added each day. The last egg was de- 
posited on the 23d of May, and on June 3d I found 
the young hatched. On the 4th something had 
torn away the protecting cover leaf and the nest 
was empty, while the birds were crying about in 
distress. I thought it probable that a snake had 
taken the young, and concluded to preserve the 


Nest and Young of Brown Thrasher About Three Days Old 


nest. On lifting it I found, directly beneath it, one 
poor little babe that still showed signs of life, and 
in the hope that the mother might brood it I hastily 
replaced nest and baby and hurried away, after 
assuring myself that no more of the babies were 
concealed about. A visit the following morning 
revealed the faithful little mother brooding her 
one remaining baby, and up to the gth, on which 
date I photographed it, the survivor was doing 
well. On the 14th the nest was empty, and al- 
though this was certainly rapid development, I 
hope that the young blue-wing had developed suf- 
ficiently to leave the nest of his own volition. If 
he did escape a tragic fate, on what a slender 
thread his life hung when I found him under the 
nest! An hour later and the whole brood would 
have perished, instead of four-fifths of it. 

At the same time that I was conducting my 
studies of the blue-winged warblers I had under 
observation nests of hooded and _ chestnut-sided 
warblers, chat, northern yellow-throat, and oven- 
bird. Something robbed the nests of chat, yellow- 
throat and ovenbird before the eggs had hatched, 
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and the young chestnut-sides disappeared soon after hatching. 
These are only a few instances of many noted in one season. 

Birds choose with careful judgment the site for a nest. 
Natural concealment, material in harmony with surroundings, 
and often great care in approaching the nest, are all means 
toward the safeguarding of the nest and its contents, but 
even with all precaution the bird’s efforts are often frus- 
trated, and that, too, when success has almost crowned them. 
Thus it is seen how essential it is that the period of special 
danger be reduced to the shortest possible duration. 

Where the period of incubation of any species is of more 
than fourteen days’ duration it is usually found that special 
safeguards exist to offset it. Thus, in the case of hawks 
and owls, the nest is usually nearly or quite inaccessible. On 
the other hand, in the case of grouse, bobwhites, sandpipers, 
plovers, snipe, and others, every item in the way of protective 
coloration is brought into play to assist an otherwise hope- 
lessly defenseless bird. Parent, nest, eggs, young, all blend 
perfectly with surroundings, and even the skilled, keen eye 
of the eagle is often deceived. And another of nature’s 
provisions to compensate the grouse and bobwhite for loss 
is the large laying, sometimes four or five times the number 


Young Brown Thrasher the Third Day 


of eggs deposited by birds less beset by danger. In 
the case of such birds as those just mentioned there 
is also a special provision for the protection of the 
young. 

They belong to the class of birds called pre- 
cocious, the young being covered with down, and, 
running almost from the moment they are hatched, 
they leave the nest from that time and hide them- 
selves with astonishing dexterity at the slightest in- 
dication of danger. 

Among young birds thus gifted with special pro- 
visions, and a natural instinct tending strongly to 
self-preservation, there is not the need for rapid 
development that there is among birds hatched 
naked, blind, and absolutely helpless, nor is such 
rapid development usually found. 

In the majority of small birds, eleven to fourteen 
days seems to be the usual period of incubation, 
and eight to fourteen days the period thereafter, 
during which the young remain in the nest. The 
dangers to which birds are subjected during the 
period of nidification are innumerable. 
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DUNBARTON, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NLY a few of the old land 
grants still remain in 
the possession of the 
original patentees’ 
descendants. Of 
these, the Stark 

estate in Dunbarton, New 

Hampshire, is one. It is of par- 

ticular interest since two of its 

owners were famous in American 
history, Gen. John Stark and his 
son, Major Caleb Stark. 

The estate comprises over one 
hundred acres. It lies in the heart 
of a fertile country and is composed 
of woodland and meadow, orchard 
and garden. The home lot is in the 
center of the grant, and the old-time 
details are carefully preserved. 

The grounds are entered through a wide road lined on 
either side by stately trees, whose branches, meeting over- 
head, form a shaded driveway. As one approaches the 
main avenue, a small wooden structure is seen at one side. 
This was the old school-house, where the Starks of earlier 
times obtained their educations. The fine country drive 
stretches ahead, winding in and out, under the leafy arch- 
way. Ata sharp turn to the left stands the old mill, now 
falling into decay, while the once foaming stream runs 
low in its rocky bed. This mill was erected in 1760 for 
the grinding of grain, it being the fulfillment of one con- 
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dition of the grant. 
It ran uninterrupt- 
edly until 18849, 
when its voice was 
stilled. Nature has 
made this one of the 
most picturesque 
bits on the estate. 
A graceful sweep 
of the road to the 
left leads one to the 
old cemetery where 
the Stark family lie 
buried, with the ex- 
ception of the emi- 
grant ancestor, Ar- 
chibald Stark. “The 
cemetery is fringed 
with trees, among 
which is the stanch 
old willow, brought 


The School House Where the Stark 
Children Were Taught 


The Old Mill on the Stark Estate 
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as a slip from the grave of Napoleon 
First. 
Following the wide stretch of road 
that leads through the heart of the 
woodland, bounded on _ either 
side by monarchs of the forest, 
one admires the tall and lofty 
trees, some of which still bear 
the mark of the broad arrow. 
These are known as the “King’s 
Trees” and were originally des- 
tined to be used in the royal ship- 
yard, but through the freedom of 
our country from English rule, are 
still standing, monuments of the 
past and ornaments of the present. 
In and out winds the wide avenue 
until, between the drooping 
branches, the Colonial mansion is 
seen, half a mile distant from the entrance. This home- 
stead, all but hidden from view by the dense foliage of 
the trees, is the central feature in the clearing in the heart 
of the extensive estate. Here the grounds are open. 
They show lawn and garden, while many of the trees 
have a history distinctively their own. ‘There is a fine 
black walnut, brought by Major Caleb Stark, the builder 
of the house, from Ohio. This seems not to have altered 
within the last twenty years. A beautiful elm over- 
shadows the old well. It was set out by Miss Charlotte 
Stark, the last owner of the grant. Ancient button- 


woods, veterans 
scarred and faithful, 
still stand sentinel 
around the Colonial 
mansion, while mul- 
berry trees shade 
the opposite side of 
the road. An air of 
venerable _ distinc- 
tion surrounds the 
place. 

At the rear of the 
house is seen the 
old-fashioned gar- 
den, bright with 
blossoms and_ fra- 
grant with the odor 
of the flowers our 
grandmothers loved. 
Across the street are 
the old-time barns. 
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Everything here has its story. The house was erected in 
1785 by Major Caleb Stark and known as the “Mansion 
House.” It was modeled after the manor houses in Eng- 
land. It has an aspect of old-time grandeur and pictur- 
esque repose. It is built of wood, two stories and a 
half in height, showing dormers, a gambrel roof and 
a large two-story L. It is painted white with the pro- 
verbial green blinds. This home is set back from the road, 
shaded at the front by two rows of drooping elms, while 
the trim little garden is enclosed by a white fence. This 
is the all-year-round home of Mr. Charles F. M. Stark 
of the sixth generation. His maternal grandfather was 
Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution. 
Everywhere the old-time air prevails. The house is 
entered by a curious old front door, three inches thick, 
with hand-made panels. It swings back on large 
wrought-iron strapped hinges, which extend two feet each 
way. A fine, polished brass knocker and latch, as well 
as many of the findings, were brought over from 
England by Major Stark. Over the door is a row 
of old bull’s-eyes, specimens of early American glass, 
quite green in color and rough inside where they had been 
detached from the molding bar. 
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The hallway extends, as in 
many old-time mansions, through 
the center of the house and ends 
with a duplicate of the entrance 
door. This leads to the old-fash- 
ioned garden beyond. 


p 
_ Flowers, pictures, books, old @ 
furniture and blissful quiet A 
abound. At the right, on the 


wall, is hung a fine portrait of 
Gen. John Stark, painted in 1830 
by S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph. Facing the en- 
trance door is a fine portrait of 
Miss Charlotte, by Jane Stuart, 
daughter of Gilbert Stuart. Over 
yonder is a fine likeness of Daniel 


The Old Stark Mansion 


at Dunbarton, New Hampshire 
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The Library of the Stark Mansion 
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Saddle Given to Pres. 
Pierce by the Citizens 
of New Hampshire 
during Mexican War 


Webster, done by Lawson. 
Miniature paintings and curi- 
ous old prints adorn the 
walls. Hepplewhite tables 
and chairs, a queer old roll- 
top desk with drawers under- 
neath, that originally _ be- 
longed to Robert Morris, are 
among the multitudinous hall 
furnishings. 

The parlor opens at the 
right. Here again is seen an 
abundance of ancient furnish- 
ings. A large gilt mirror 
hangs at one side, once the 
property of Robert Morris. 
There are fine old paintings, 
including those of Goy. and 
Mrs. Pierce, and Lieut. John 
and Mrs. McNeil, painted 
over a century ago; a brace 
of flint-lock pistols, carried 
by Gen. Stark at the battle 


The Old Chaise in Which Mistress Stark Drove to 
Portsmouth Once Every Year 


a Baskerville Bible in two volumes, il- 
lustrated by valuable prints from the old 
masters and owned by the financier oi 
the Revolution and a set of old Dresden 
china, originally in the possession of the 
first French Minister to America, and 
presented to Mr. Morris by him on his 
return to France. 

Opening out of the parlor is Mr. 
Stark’s den, an interesting room, exem- 
plifying his sportsman’s life. 

The library lies opposite the parlor. 
It is fitted up with bookcases, filled with 
queer, old, valuable books. Cozy seats 


of Bennington; a magnificent gold-headed cane with its in- are placed in the windows. A banjo clock hangs on the wall, 
scription, ‘‘Robert Morris, from his friend John Hancock; while Gen. McNeil’s mahogany desk does service in one 
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Lafayette’s Bedroom 


corner. There is a fine old mez- 
zotint of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and another Morris mirror. 
Everywhere historic bits are to 
be seen, for in this mansion have 
been gathered the treasure of 
five distinguished households; 
the McNeil, Stark, Morris, 
Pierce and Wentworth families. 

Leading from the living-room 
is the dining-room. At one side 
is Gov. Pierce’s sideboard, filling 
a large space, while his eight-day 
clock ticks off the time as it stands 
in one corner. Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Robert Morris hangs 


in a favorable light, and a rare and beautiful treasure 
it is. Under it is a framed letter to Mrs. Morris, 


bearing the date, 
1799, and signed by 
both George and 
Martha Washington. 
In this old house 
there is not a piece of 
furniture or a bit of 
silver and china that 
is not valuable 
through historic asso- 
ciations. 

Large fireplaces 
are to be found in 
every room. They 
are fitted with old 
brass and irons, fen- 
ders and accessories, 
all of unusual shapes, 
the hearths filled with 
birch logs and pine 
cones. 

Ascending the odd 
old staircase at the 
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There are several chambers, 
each one of which is of interest, 
one more particularly so than 
the others, from the fact that it 
was here that General Lafayette 
slept during his visit to Major 
Stark in 1824. All of the furni- 
ture in this room, including the 
high four-poster, is the same that 
did service at the time of the 
coming of the distinguished 
guest. It has been left un- 
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changed and is held in sacred respect by the Stark 
family. Treasures are everywhere. Inside may be seen 


Molly Stark’s bonnet, 
old bureaus, dressing 
tables, lamps and 
curios too numerous to 
mention, while outside 
are others of equal in- 
terest. There is the 
silver-mounted saddle 
presented to President 
Pierce by his fellow 
citizens at the time of 
the Mexican War; the 
old two-wheel chaise in 
which Madam Stark 
took her annual pil- 
grimage to Ports- 
mouth, and many more 
of equal historical 
value. 

Is it not a house of 
abounding _ interest? 
Its walls and contents 
are veritable treasures 


end of the entrance py: = = - sae : a of interest in them- 
Bulb which winds by | EAB Powaie A selves and for their 
low treads to the sec- association with this 


ond story floor, one finds, lining the walls, ancestral portraits very house. No other Colonial mansion would more amply 
of inestimable value and of great public interest. repay those who are so fortunate as to visit it. 
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Starting Seeds in the House 


SEONG N PLANTING seeds of tender annuals in 


the house, shallow boxes, called flats, are re- 
quired. These should not be over three 
inches deep, and for tender greenhouse 
plants two inches is enough. ‘These may be 
of any convenient size, but should not be too 
wide to sit on the window sill, unless a shelf extends beneath 
the window sill on which they can rest. It is better, too, that 
they be small enough to accommodate but one kind of seed. 

For all fine seeds a soil composed of leaf mold and fine, 
sharp sand should be used. This should be sifted and pressed 
down evenly. The soil should be moist when used, not wet 
or dry. Fine seed, like the Rex begonias, primrose, calceo- 
larias and the like, should be merely sifted evenly over the 
surface of the soil and pressed down into the soil with a 
piece of smooth board. 

The flats before filling with earth should have a few 
small holes bored in the bottom and these covered with bits of 
glass to prevent the soil washing into the holes. 

After the fine seeds have been sown, the flats should be set 
in a pan of tepid water until they have absorbed sufficient 
moisture to look dark, but not wet on top. They should then 
be tilted on the edge and all surplus water drained off, the 
flat covered with glass and a sheet of white paper and set 
where they can have a regular heat, from beneath if possible. 

Coarser seeds should have a light covering of sifted sand 
pressed down over them, and still larger seeds should be 
sowed in drills an eighth of an inch deep and the displaced 
soil drawn back over them and pressed down. 

All flats should be plainly marked with the name of the 
seed, date of sowing and, where known, the length of time it 
takes the seed to germinate. Some seeds germinate in from 
three to five days, while others take as many weeks, and in 
some cases even months, during which time they must never 
be neglected or exposed to conditions that will tend to destroy 
them—as drying out, allowed to damp off, chilled or over- 
heated. Perfect evenness of temperature and moisture are 
the prime requisites in successful plant culture from seed. 
The question of moisture is easily regulated, as the glass 
over the flat acts as a barometer, and indicates by its con- 
dition the condition of the soil. If large drops of water 
gather on the under surface, the soil is much too wet, and 
the glass should be partially removed until the surplus mois- 
ture has passed off. If only a fine mist exists the soil is about 
right. Should, however, the soil appear dry on the surface 
alone, water should be given from the rose of a rubber 
sprinkler or from a whisk broom dipped in water and lightly 
shaken over the soil. Never pour water on the soil from 
anything, as that will wash the seed out of the soil and cause 
the soil to become hard and baked. Should, however, the 
dryness appear at the bottom of the box, as will be evidenced 
by the dryness about the cracks at the bottom, the flat should 
be set in a pan of lukewarm water, as in the beginning, until 
it has absorbed sufficient water. 

Sometimes the flats are attacked with what is known as 
damping off. This is caused by the growth of a minute 
fungus in the form of long green, moss-like threads cover- 
ing the surface. These usually appear after the plants are 
up, and are due to too much moisture and, perhaps, not suf- 
ficient air and heat. The remedy is light, air, and the re- 
moval of the fungus by lifting it gently from the soil with a 
hat pin, when the soil should be gently scratched to restore a 
healthy condition. 

As soon as the plants are up and out of the seed leaf they 
should be removed to a warm, sunny window and encouraged 


to make all the growth possible, for it is right here that the 
real trouble in raising tender plants from seed occurs; lack 
of heat, air and light may cause the ruin of a promising crop 
of plants in a very short time. 

Plants placed in a sunny window should have a sheet of 
thin white paper introduced between them and the window 
glass, or a screen of thin stuff, like lawn, cheesecloth or the 
like, to temper the glare of the sun. 

They should, if possible, have bottom heat, as it is more 
necessary that the soil and their roots be kept warm than 
the tops, which especially require light and air. 

As soon as the little seedlings become at all crowded in 
the flats, they should be pricked out into other flats of similar 
soil. In pricking out the plants which are very tender and 
brittle, much care must be used not to break off the roots. 
A forked stick, that is, a stick with a notch cut in the end, is 
convenient for this purpose. ‘The stick is pressed down into 
the soil beside the plant and lifted with the plant resting in 
the cleft of the stick, whence it may be transferred to the 
hole made for it in the fresh flat. 

When the leaves of the plants again touch they will be 
large enough to pot off in thumb pots. In making this 
change a trifle of old manure may be used. In these small 
pots no drainage material will be needed, simply a bit of 
charcoal over the drainage hole. Fill the pot within a half 
inch of the top, jarring the soil down, but not pressing; make 
a hole in the center for the plant and transfer it carefully 
to its new quarters; press the earth closely around its root, 
but do not make it hard. In transplanting these tender seed- 
lings the soil should never be wet enough to pack, as this 
would make it hard and impervious to the tender roots; add 
water after the plants are set. 

If the weather is warm enough, the little pots may now go 
into the sand box, or if still too early they may be set in shal- 
low trays of sand in the window garden, or on the little sash 
shelf, which is the ideal place for them. When the plants 
have made some considerable growth and the pots filled with 
roots, they must be shifted into pots a size larger. 

To ascertain the condition of the roots, straddle the stem 
of the plant with the fingers of the left hand, tap the re- 
versed pot smartly on the edge of table or shelf, which will 
loosen the ball of earth, when it may be turned out on the 
hand. If the ball of earth is well covered with roots the 
plant is ready to shift; if, however, the earth shows but a 
few weak looking roots the plant should be returned to the 
pot for a few days or weeks. 

In transplanting the plant from one pot to a larger it is 
better to use but one size larger. The natural inclination of 
the roots is toward the outside of the ball of earth, and the 
sooner and more easily this is made possible for the plant the 
greater will be the growth; hence the desirableness of the 
small pot. The larger pot may have a trifle of drainage 
material—a little broken charcoal covered with a little sphag- 
num moss to prevent the soil washing down and clogging the 
drainage. Into the pot thus prepared the soil should be 
placed and worked up around the sides, leaving a space about 
the size of the ball of earth it is to receive; pressing the 
smaller pot into the earth will shape and firm it. Place the 
ball of earth in this prepared space, firm the soil around it, 
water freely and the deed is done. Plants intended for open 
air bedding can go into the open ground by the time the 
plants again need shifting, while those intended for winter 
blooming should be shifted from size to size pots until, by 
the middle of September, they are in six or eight inch pots 
and are ready to bloom. 
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HE makers of these instruments have shown that 
genius for pianoforte making that has been defined as 
“an infinite capacity for taking pains.” The result of over 
eighty-two years of application of this genius to the pro- 
duction of musical tone 1s shown in the Chickering of to-day. 
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his “Taylor Old Style” Tin 
Roof Was Laid 22 Years Ago 


ia covers the Harrington Block at Port- 

land, Oregon. Since 1884 it has been 
civing excellent service, requiring no re- 
pairs whatever since the day it was laid. 
Its present perfect condition indicates 
that it will prove the usual ~ Taylor Old 
Style’’ durability for many years to come. 


The Lutheran Church of Schwenksville, Pa., was roofed 
with “Taylor Old Style” tin in 1878, has required no repairs 
since it was first laid, and is still in perfect condition. 


The ‘“‘ Taylor Old Style’’ tin of to-day is made in the same way as that which 
has proved its durability in hundreds of instances like those above cited. Have you 


read our booklet, ‘‘A Guide to Good Roofs’’? It will be sent for the asking. 


N; & G: TAYLOR - COMPANY 
Established 1810 
Pebeulardxe li pehiia 


aS 


ee 


~-— 
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FIFTY YEARS OF QUALITY) 


F-6521, 
ENAMELED IRON “CORONA” TUB, WITH BASE. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


| PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


General Office: % Show Rooms: 
983 West Lake Street. 91 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO. 


Twenty Years cAgo 


We were the first of American nurseries to realize that 
American gardens and grounds could not be laid out and 
planted under our severe climatic restrictions without a 
practicaland expert studyof plant life and conditions, es- 
pecially where advice and sound judgmentin determining 
results were needed. We have worked twenty years on 
this basis, and many thousands of the most attractive es- 
tates in all parts of this country, planned by us, prove 
that we wereright. Wecanrefer to them. 

Thousands of plans are made on paper, but real success 
requires a practical knowledge which comes only with a 
life study of the relative value of every tree, shrub and 
flowering plant. We offer thisexperience as plantsmen to 
secure for every client, no matter where, a finished and 
beautiful result, and at comparatively small cost. 

We not only prepare plans for every form of garden and 
grounds, through the medium of sketches sent by mail, 
but send promptly men of experience, at reasonable rates, 
to advise upon every leading feature of landscape work. 

We call special attention to our catalogues, which are 
hardly equaled for detail, cultural advice and thoroughness. Our large catalogue is regarded as the very 
mnt practical work in this country. —_— 

ur nurseries are among the largest in the United States, and we sell = 
at exceptionally reasonable Srcese Wis offer every known hardy form of ecg TEES» Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Ever 
at paces with quality, which will command your attention. greens, Herbaceous Plants, Vines, Bulbs 

We will be prompt in taking up any garden problem, or will advise 
“pon poem eles auestion which Bnyone interested in this work may wishto bring to our attention. Writeus 
early and get our special view i ices. 

Vi g Pp views or advice and prices BOSTON OFFICE 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., BEDFORD, MASS. 155 Milk St., Cor. Broad St. 


COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1906 


Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely new edition 
of “* Colonial Houses’’ for 1906. It contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and 
correctly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, and in its value to all who intend 
to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publication, 

Price of new 1906 edition of “ Colonial Houses,” 
by express prepaid, $2.00 

A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, together with a 

flection of the most attractive houses from all previous issues of ‘Colonial Houses” 
4as been prepared. Price, by express prepaid, $5.00. Address 


E. S. CHILD, ARCHITECT, ROOM 52, 60 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Easy, 
Sanitary Method 
of Sweeping © | 


carpet ind rue 1 r the cx 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 


in theirhomes. Just con r that ¢ 

Bissell lasts longer than fifty corn 

brooms, and then you will see it 

Great Economy, but think of all 4 Fi 

its other benefits: does the work A\ yf . } 

in one « ‘ter of tl I 1 Pict 4 
juarter of the time, and pee? Z 


with 95°/, less effort than the 
corn broom requires, confines 
all the dust that otherwi 
would float about the rooms, 
settling upon furniture,curtains 
draperies, etc.: promotes the 
health of the family by con- [!¥ . 
fining within the case the dan- t~} 


gerous germs that are tramp- } 
ed infromout doors and which~ / 
can be burnedorburied whenthe | // 
sweeping iscompleted. As an ab 
solutely essential article of sani- | 
tation in the home, the Bissell ¥/j 
sweeper is endorsed and recom- )£ 
mended by the best physicians f 

and bacteriologists in the / 
country. Price, $2.50 3.00 
3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 5.00 5.50. 
Buy a ‘‘Cyco” Bissell’s now, 
and send us the purchase 
slip, and we will send you 
a neat useful present free. 


BISSELL CARPET / 


SWEEPER CO. fi 
Largest Sweeper Makers in / 
the World. f 
Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
Dept. 349, j 


Fornear! 
made Kose 
With seventy 
a stock of ove 
nts, we may fair 
be the Leading Ko 
Growers of America. Once 
year we make this special offe 
Our Great Trial Collectio 
D. & C. Roses for #1.00. 
mail post any \ 
States. S 
gual 
Super 
kind 
roots. 
year. The collection ir 
Baby Rambler Rose that y 
day in the year; Keystone, the only 
{ hardy ever-blooming Yellow Climbing 
Rose; also Pink Maman Cochet, 
4 queen of all pink garde 
J booked for delivery w 


; 0 
Will bl 


ym 


ents which w 
Free t 
e above 


of 


‘ 


the 37th annual 

Culture for 190¢€ 
America. 116 pages. Tells! 
our famous Roses and ¢ 
ing. Offers at lowest prices a comp 
and Vegetable Seeds 


yf AB THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. Established 1850 


not, 
tose 
» of 


ie 


ete list of Flower 
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FREE 


Wiite today. This 
book will 


and interest you. 


On wood finishing 
cleaning and please 
polishing for the 


home sent FREE 


Printed in six colors. 


JUST PRINTED — 
beautifully illustrat- 
ed, enlarged edition 
of our popular book 
“The Proper ‘Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture.” Tells 
how you can easily and 
inexpensively beautify today. The price is 25 
your home. Explains how to cents but for a limited time it 
will be sent FREE on request by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


**4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 
For Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 


Applied with cloth to bare or all finished wood, it produces a 
lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not 
adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or 
heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any 
other; one reason is that it contains the most pol- 
ishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and 
polishing oilcloth and linoleum, Just try it. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint— |/eces 
1% |b. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and Se | 


8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 
Write today for above book and mention Edition AHS. 


S. C. JOHNSON @® SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities’? 


produce all latest 
wood - finishes. 
How to make 
pine look like 
.» beautiful hard- 
m= wood. — Every 
ws home should have 


this book. Write 


WE drill Artesian Wells for water supply for cities, towns, manufac- 
turing plants and country homes. We furnish and install Tanks and 
Towers, Windmills, Compressed Air, Steam, Electric and Hand Pumps 


to do the pumping. 
A.W. DRAKE DRILLING Co. 


Many years’ experience. We are ex- 
HAZLETON, PA. 


ARTESIAN 
WELLS 


perts in our line. Write us, and our 
representative will call to see you. 


A Fine Hand-Feed Rip Saw 


VERY woodworking shop 
needs a hand-feed rip saw for 
general work and you certainly 
want the best on the market. 
This is a modern iron-frame 
machine, embodying every im- 
provement for quick operation and 
satisfactory work. _All adjust- 
ments are quickly made ,to save 
time and_labar, and. the output of 
the machine is limited only by the 
skill of the operator. 
Y ou can obtain complete details, 
price, testimonials, *etc.} ‘by drop- 
ping.us a\ postal: today. 


Circulars,. Catalogs, Free. 


FAY & EGAN CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J.A. 
209-229 W. Front Street, 
The World's Standard for Woodworking Machinery. 


SPRING WORK IN THE FLOWER 


GARDEN 
By Eben E. Rexford 


TAKE it for granted that many of the 
flower-loving readers of this magazine in- 
tend to do something in gardening this 

season, therefore a chapter of hints and sug- 
gestions for the benefit of inexperienced gar- 
deners may be in order. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to “make 
garden.” The enthusiasm of the amateur 
gardener always runs high at the opening of 
the season, and the first warm days that come 
set us thinking of bed-making and seed-sowing. 
But keep in mind the old saying that “One 
swallow does not make a summer,” nor do the 
first sunshiny days of April go to prove that 
warm weather has come to stay. Select your 
seeds now, if you have not already done so, 
but be wise enough to keep them out of the 
ground until the soil is sufficiently warm to 
insure germination. If you sow them while 
the soil is damp and cold, very few of the 
more delicate kinds will be likely to grow, and 
the hardier kinds will be injured, rather than 
benefited, by your efforts to “get ahead of the 
season.” 

The first thing for the flower gardener to 
do is to decide what he will have and where 
he will have it. No one would think about 
building a house and not deciding about the 
arrangement of its rooms until it was built. 
If he were to do so, matters would most likely 
result in a jumble, which would be quite un- 
satisfactory to all concerned. While the ar- 
rangement of the flower garden is not a matter 
of as much importance as that of the home, 
it must be given thought and carefully planned 
out if we would have it afford the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure. Make a diagram 
of it on paper. When you have decided on 
your beds, locate each flower you are going to 
make use of, and mark down its place on your 
diagram. With such a guide to follow, the 
usual mistakes of getting plants and colors in 
the wrong places may be wholly avoided. 

What do I mean by that, some one may 
ask. Simply this: that low-growing plants 
must be given places in the foreground in 
order to make them effective, and tall kinds 
must be placed at the rear. Locate each plant 
quite as much according to its height as its 
color. And on no account allow yourself to 
ignore color considerations. ‘This is one of 
the most important features of gardening. In- 
harmonious colors must be kept apart by the 
use of neutral ones. In order to be able to 
arrange your plants in such a manner that 
there will be no conflict, either as to size or 
color, study your catalogues well, and learn 
about the characteristics of the plants you pro- 
pose to make use of before you assign them to 
definite places in the garden. 

I have a friend, a lady, who plans her flower 
garden, or, rather, decides upon the location 
of the colors in it, by using bits of silk of the 
colors of the plants she intends to grow. 
These she arranges and rearranges until she 
succeeds in getting a harmonious color scheme. 
Such a plan will be found very helpful by 
those who want to make sure, in advance, of 
harmony in the garden. 

The second thing to do is to order your 
seeds. Always patronize dealers who have 
established a reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing. What they tell you about a plant 
you can depend on. ‘Their seeds are always 
reliable, because they never handle inferior 
stock. They may cost somewhat more than 
those offered by other dealers, but they are 
well worth the extra money. 
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TOWN & couNTRY 


Clothes Cabinet 


VERY now and then something is invented that — ee — x | 
: : a) By, . aa * get 
completely fills a common need that nothing else Bu pet Ve tps Fe i 
ever filled before. 1. Wen. a 
; y & Crary phates 
+ ~ . 7 7, ar Ca | ‘ e. | 
The Town and Country Clothes Cabinet is one of them. ow 1 ery euled 
eg! ] ian} , Te ie | 
It’s as good as a built-in closet, and you can take it tl 235 { Aves. es | 
a * A y > 
anywhere. 7 re Mi: uo | 
ee | i at & al, 
ow St j he ot TY 
Y Have O Se A Sy 
ou -Must Have One Opel | oe 23) 
5 ji ; #§ Ye ) a } 
rherever you lack closet room—in your country house SER Las (8S 
wherever you lack closet room—in your country house, 3 
summer hotel or cottage, in your town apartment or in 
your extra guest room. , oe 
Without tools, not even a hammer, a woman can take [ 
1 


it to pieces in two minutes and put it together in five ee 
minutes. As simple as building with a child’s blocks. 


“Only ten pieces and the rack. Each 


When going to the country, or returning to town, just piece plainly marked” 
take it along with your trunks. 


“We decorate it daintily in any 


style you desire” ia Pu ; 
58 inches high Gie kW 
Size of Cabinet~ 30 inches wide - My 
23 inches deep RW WAL BD BC PMN EAT N i 
: AG 


Town G& CouNTRY 
CLOTHES CABINET 


is sanitary in the extreme, dainty and durable, and contains 
the famous Pivotal Rack fitted with hangers for every type of 
garment. 


Tips 


\ 7 
ae 


ae | 
a oe a 6 
— z 


~ 


“As easy to take out middle or 


It will hold a dozen gowns, Princess, Empire or any style, or 
a dozen men’s suits, or half a dozen of each, protecting them 
from dust, wrinkling or creasing. 

(We make the only hangers for Princess and Empire gowns 


rear garment as the front one” 


in the world.) 


OWN & COUNTRY 


roe 
Any garment can be removed without disturbing | CL OTH ES CA B I N E T. | 
| | 


the others. with pivotal Rack and Hangers 
We will decorate it to your taste or to match any | Any ondtioaie FOR SHIPMENT 
room. You have your choice of many wood finishes pul it together ‘again without even g hammer, 
i and of any cretonne or denim. Price $20, 
Ordering by eMail ~ complete with hangers and shipping case. 
State if you want the Town and The possibilities of these cabinets KS 


Country Clothes Cabinet for women’s will be made plain to you at any of | 
gowns, men's suits, or both; and we 


willraelodiuroper hangebe - ON Se0dibe o! our stores, and you incur no obli- \e_ RICE $ 20) SS iy 


“Hangs Princess and. Empire 
gowns. beautifully ” 


of draft or express money. order-we will gation. a oe ri 
ship the Cabinet f.o.b. New York. or ? if 

= Case 1' 
Chicago. If the Cabinet-is not- abso- We Brompely eon Geclteses for’ cat 5 feet long = 
lutely satisfactory, refurn_ it , and we alogues illustrated in color, showing Fees cece “Ready to take ie 


will refund the price. cabinets, cretonnes and wood finishes to the country” eg 


These Cabinets are thoroughly Patented 


-INNOVATION TRUNK COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 242 Fifth Aeeniee LONDON: 16 New Bond Street, W. 
CHICAGO: 23-25-27 Monroe Street PARIS: 84 Rue des Petits-Champs, corner Rue de la Paix 
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THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


/ Visitors always welcome at the Nursery 


i; 


Eo 


SO et OO et SEE SRN RY, 


| Desicaut 


Beautiful 


DECIDUOUS TREES 
Japanese Magnolias in vy ariety, in balls, 3 to 7 feet 
Flowering Dogwood white. pink. red, 3 to 8 feet 
Japanese M aples in variety, from pots, 1 to 4 feet 


EVERGREEN TREES 
Japanese Umbrella Pines, in balls, 1 to 5 feet 
Japanese Yew (Cuspidata). in balls, 1 to 2 feet 
Koster’s Blue Spruce, in balls, = to 5 feet 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


Azaleas in great variety, in balls, 1 to 4 feet 


SOMBANY f 
be es coerce 


New Fernleaf Sumach (Staghorn), r to 6 feet 
Choice Lilacs in great variety, 


1 to 6 feet 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
Rhododendrons. hardy named sorts, 1 to 3 feet 
Rhododendron Maximum (also carload lots), 1 to 

10 feet 
Kalmia or Laurel (also carloads), 1 to 5 feet 


HARDY VINES 
Actinidia, new and desirable, 1 to 6 feet 
Wistaria Muliijuga, rare, 2 to 10 feet 
Clematis in variety, strong roots 


GARDEN ROSES 
Killarney, strong dormant plants 
Frau Kari Drusc hki, strong dormant plants 
Baby Rambler, dormant plants and pot grown 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
Hardy Chrysanthemums in variety, in pots 
Japanese Anemones in variety, field grown 
Shasta Daisies (Alaska), strong field grown 


FORMAL TREES IN TUBS 
Specimen Bays (Laurus), a grand lot 
Specimen Box, standard and pyramidal 
Specimen Hy dr angeas (large), for summer use 


HEDGE PLANTS 
California Privet, large stock, 1 to 6 feet 
Japanese Barberry (Thunber ‘gii), 1 to 3 feet 
American Hemlock (Tsuga), 1 to 3 feet 


FRUIT TREES, ETC. 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Quinces, Plums, 
etc., 4 to 8 feet 
Grape Vines, Berry 
etc., large stock 


3ushes, Asparagus Plants, 


UST A FEW” of the many desirable things to be 
obtained at our Nursery are noted above. All of 
of them are listed with sizes and prices in our 
New Catalog, just issued. You should have a copy 


of this New Catalog, and we will gladly send youa 


copy promptly on request. 


CHAS, S, SEDGWICK, Arch’t sitsiareatc 


There is no charge. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Visitors always welcome at the Nursery 


Architects and Builders:—Jack Frost is here! 
It’s a good time to call your prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention to the expansion and con- 
traction feature of Cortright Shingles. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia and Chicago 


SEDGWICK’ § BEST HOUSE PLANS 


“A LARGE BOOK 


of 120 Original Designs of 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


Cost $350 to $5000, price $1.00 
Book of Residences, $5000 

to $20,000. - $1.00 
Book of Stores : 50 cts. 
Small Book of Houses 50 cts. 
Portfolio of Churches FREE 


Cost $1500 


THIS HANDSOME HOUSE | 


Complete Plans, $15 | 
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In order to carry out any color scheme it 
will be necessary to get seed in which each 
color is by itself. Mixed packages will give 
you a jumble of colors. This you must avoid. 
If you do not care to use as much seed of 
each color as comes in a package, club your 
order with a friend, and divide at seed sowing 
time. Generally there is seed enough in a 
package to provide as many plants of a color 
as three or four persons would be likely to 
make use of. 


The third thing to do is to spade up your 
garden. Do not undertake this work until 
the ground has got rid of the excessive mois- 
ture of early spring. At the North the frost 
of May is quite early enough to do this. Turn 
up the soil to the depth of at least a foot, and 
leave it in clods, as it falls from the spade, 
until, under the combined action of air and 
sun, it is In a condition to fall apart easily. 
Then—and not till then—work it over until 
it Is as fine and mellow as it can be made, in- 
corporating with it whatever fertilizer you 
decide to use. “Then shape it into beds, and 
let it absorb the warmth of several sunshiny 
days before you put any seed into it. 

Fine seed—like that of the petunia and the 
portulaca—should be scattered on the sur- 
face, and pressed down into the soil by a 
smooth board. Larger seed may have a slight 
covering of soil sifted over it. “The inch-deep 
covering many amateurs are in the habit of 
giving is suited only to the largest seeds, like 
those of the ricinus and nasturtium. Such 
a covering would smother small seed and pre- 
vent it from germinating. 

What flowers are best for massing? Petu- 
nias, phlox drummondii, calliopsis, nastur- 
tiums, asters, verbenas, candytuft, sweet alys- 
sum, poppies. Keep each one of these plants in a 
bed by itself, if you would have them most 
effective, though it is possible to confine them 
with very pleasing results if harmonious col- 
ors are used together, and each kind of plant 
is grown in a mass, rather than singly. <A 
helter-skelter, hap-hazard arrangement will 
never give satisfaction to the gardener who 
has a keen eye for color. 


What annuals combine well? ‘The pink, 
white and pale yellow phloxes are in perfect 
harmony with such brilliant colors as those 
afforded by the calliopsis, the marigold, and 
the nasturtium. “The dark hues of scabiosa 
heighten the effect of their delicate tints most 
charmingly. The soft lavender of the agera- 
tum blends with them exquisitely, and gives 
to the color chord a suggestion of minor tones 
that an artist who is also a musician would 
find most delightful. Very pleasing effects are 
secured by filling the center of a circular bed 
with a mass of one color, and surrounding it 
with alternating rows of other colors, always 
keeping in mind the law of color harmony. 
The admission of one discordant hue will 
throw the whole arrangement “out of tune.” 
Guard against such disastrous results by mak- 
ing sure of your colors before you locate them. 


What kinds are best for cutting? At the 
head of the list I think I would place the 
sweet pea. “This flower is dainty in coloring, 
graceful in habit, and delightfully sweet— 
three most important qualities for cut flowers. 
But—keep it by itself when you make use of 
it for indoor decoration. I do not call to 
mind one flower that it combines well with. 
Nasturtiums are charming for bowls, when 
used with a few of their own green leaves. 
Never crowd them, and never use them in tall 
vases. Asters, especially the long stemmed, 
branching varieties, are indispensable for late 
autumn use. ‘The best of these are the pure 
white, the pale pink and the soft lavender 
varieties. Ten-week stock is another plant 
that will always give pleasure in cut form. 


A BARGAIN 


in Bathroom Fittings 


HIS complete outfit of bathroom fit- 

tings, including Towel Bar, Glass 

and Tooth Brush Holder, Sponge 
Basket, Toilet Paper Holder, Soap Dish 
for Tub and Soap Dish for Wash Stand, 
Gelivered express prepaid for $5.00. 
Sold separately these pieces would cost 
almost double. Pieces are made in uni- 
form design—very different from misfit 
pieces purchased at random, and are as 
strong and durable as they are tasteful and 
handsome. Each piece comes ready for 
use—no trouble to put in place. 


NATIONAL FITTINGS 


are of brass, heavily nickeled—highly pol- 
ished. Unlike other goods sold at anywhere 
near the same price, steam and water have 
absolutely no effect on their nickeled sur- 
face. They are just the articles you have 
always meant to get—and didn’t. Your 
bathroom isn’t fully equipped for comfort 
without them. 

You should avail yourself of the pres= 
ent factory price on our combination sets. 
It is an offer that is only made in order to 
introduce the goods and must necessarily 
be soon withdrawn. There is no way in 
which you can spend $5.00 to better ad- 
vantage. 

lf the articles do not come up to your 
highest expectations, return them at our 
expense and your money willbe refunded. 
Send currency, postal order or check with 
the order. 

Illustrated book, free for the asking, 
showing other combinations in National 


Fittings ; alsoa variety of single pieces, 
all (for the present) at factory prices 


WRITE DEPT. A 


NATIONAL BATHROOM FITTINGS CO., 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


May, 1906 


- 
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Why Not Utilize the Waste Heat for the Dryin 


G a 


This is accomplished by the use of the iS 


CHICAGO COMBINED DRYER AND LAUNDRY STOVE ~~ 


One Fire Heats Water, Heats Flat Irons, ; =< 
Boils Clothes, and Dries the Clothes by IN FI 


what would ordinarily be waste heat. 


Substantially constructed of metal 
throughout and absolutely fire-proof. 
Made in all sizes. No residence or 
other institution is complete without 
this apparatus. Send for Catalogue. 


©©OOOOOOO 


——— We also make ———————. ‘7 
Dryers heated by GAS, STEAM and (ZA 
X 
> 


HOT WATER, suitable for Residences, R 


Flat Buildings and Public 


Institutions. 


hese Clothes Dryer Works S 


340-342 Wabash Avenue, Chicago SE 
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This Light, Graceful Swing Chair 


The origina/ design. Automatically adjusts itself to any position 
_ desired. No slipping or sliding in this chair, because it has the 
independent under seat, and the soft, yielding but substantial fab- 
ric supports and rests you always. No hard spots, no ratchets or 


levers to operate. 


Can be quickly and completely folded into a very small package 
if desired. 


It is stronger, lighter and more comfortable than the weak, unwieldy 
imitation iron chairs which pinch your fingers, cut and rust stain your clothing and 
exhaust your patience in many other ways. 


qo Ge Famous SUPERIOR QUALITY Line 


embracing over fifty designs, is made of the best material by highly skilled craftsmen for the most ex- 
acting judges of what summer furniture should be. Our bandsome swings, chairs, rockers, settees, etc., will prove not only 
attractive ornaments to your lawns and porches, but will multiply many fold the delights of summer life for yourself, family 5 - 
and friends. A few dollars invested in our lawn furniture will later yield you big dividends in health, pleasure and the pecu- /— 
liar satisfaction that results from money well spent. 

If your standard is Aigh—if quality appeals to you—if you are proud of your home and think that the dest is none too good 
—you will insist upon receiving SUPERIOR QUALITY lawn furniture from your dealer. Accept no substitute, 


em 


Mazo, 
Every genuine piece bears this Trade SUPERIOR? Mark for your protection. Our prices 
< QUALITY are always within your reach. 


This Bent-Wood Rocker 


beautifully finished in brilliant red or green with appropriate striping will add materially to the appear- 
ance and comfort of your porch or lawn. It is /ight, strong, artistic, and, though not nearly as expen- 
sive, itis much more practical and durable than any genuine rustic pattern. We also manu- 

facture companion pieces of same style in regular chairs, settees and veranda swings, which 
are sold at very moderate figures. 


If your dealer cannot furnish our SUPERIOR QUALITY furniture, write oe 
us for prices and catalog No. 25 in colors. Cut out this advertisement, as it will Y ays’, 
not appear again. 


Kalamazoo Sled Co., 960 Third St., Kalamazoo, Mich. ( j \ 


Of good house paint is OXIDE OF ZINC—without the key- 
stone an arch cannot stand. To a certain extent and with due 
limitations, it matters less what other ingredients a paint may 
contain than that it shall consist largely of OXIDE OF ZINC 
and pure linseed oil. Some house paints are composed of zinc 
and lead, some of zinc and an inert material, some of all three, 
and in every case such paints are better than any paint that can 
be made without the ZINC. OXIDE OF ZINC in a paint 


insures a finer lustre, purer tints, greater covering power, vastly 
increased durabilit 


cA Suggestive Pamphlet 
greater permanence of lustre and tint. 


“Paint: Why, How and Where” 
FREE to property owners 


Gie New Jersey Zinc Company~ 


71 Broadway~ NEW YORK 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 
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of the Clothes? G 


"© produce fine flavored, highly 
colored fruit, 
must be 


sufficient PoTrasu 
used in fertilizers for 
orchards or vineyards. 

One thousand pounds of fertilizer 
per acre, containing ten per cent. of 
Porasn, is the standard. 


Our practical books on 


of cost or obligation, to any fart 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


MODERN HIGH CLASS FRESCOE 
and INTERIOR DECORATIVE WORK 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


W. H. ROLL’S SONS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


COMPLETE LINE OF JAPANESE LEATHERS, GRASS 
CLOTHS, FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND 
MORRIS WALL PAPERS. 


COUNTRY 
SEATS, FINE 


RESIDENCES , PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS AND 
- CEMETERIES - 


BE: CARPENTER: °c 


7&9 WARREN S 
NEW YORK 


Fences? 


HIS is one of the many 
beautiful Lawn Fences we 
make—strong, beautiful, du- 
rable and very inexpensive, consid- 
ering the quality. 
c/Vlade of heavy woven netting, 
with the patented Anchor Post Con- 
@ struction—a patented, galvanized post 
that keeps the fence in perfect align- 
ment forever and fully protects it against 
rust. 


We also make and erect on one contract 
all kinds of Iron and Wire Railings, Fences 
and Gates for Lawns, Gardens and Farms. 


Original designs and estimates free 
If you really want the highest possible 

quality, write for our Catalog 30 G. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
153 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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__—- SANITAS ae 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 


Every American home owner should know Sanitas. 
It is the most satisfactory wall hanging made. It is 
artistic, durable and absolutely cleanly. Its cloth founda- 
tion gives it strength enough to stand the wear and tear 
of everyday usage. Its surface is finished in oil paint 
and affords no lodging place for dust and germs. It can 
be kept clean with soap and water. Its designs and colors 
are varied and beautiful enough to use in 
any room of any home 


The Sanitas Department of Interior Decoration supplies suggestions 
for wall treatment and samples free Write Dept. P. for circulars, 


STANDARD TABLE OILCLOTH COMPANY 
320 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


TWO BEST SSSA IN THE WORLD 


F EVERY \DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FORCATALOGUE. 


Seasonable talk on Good Paint for the 


e e e ‘ 
Preservation of all classes of Metal and 
pring aln INS Wood, is contained in the New Pamphlet 


B-106. Write for free copy, Paint De- 
partment, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBEE CO; y jmrsry.Ciay, Ne) 


So is scabiosa, especially the dark purple sort, 
if a bit of soft yellow is used with it to bring 
out the intense richness of its coloring. 

What would I advise for vines? That de- 
pends on where I wanted to use them. If 
for covering an unsightly building, I would 
give first choice to the wild cucumber because 
of its exceedingly rapid growth, its pretty foli- 
age, and still prettier flowers. For hiding an 
old fence nothing is better than the sweet pea, 
when given a support of brush four or five 
feet high. For planting by the veranda to 
furnish shade, I would use the Japan hop, a 
rapid grower, with dark green foliage broadly 
marked with creamy white. For screens for 
doorway and window the best vine we have is 
the good old morning glory. 

‘Tea roses are not annuals, but they can be 
treated as if they were, and made to do sum- 
mer duty in the garden. Plant them about a 
foot and a half apart, in very rich soil. This 
is important, for no rose will do well in a soil 
of only moderate richness. I would advise 
two-year-old. plants, as they will make a 
stronger growth than younger plants. Put 
them out any time after the first of May. 

By all means have some dahlias. ‘The 
newer varieties of this fine old flower are 
among the best of our late-flowering plants. 
If given a rich soil, and kept moist at the 
root all through the season they will grow to 
a height of six or eight feet, and produce great 
quantities of brilliant or delicately colored 
flowers which will be found equally effective 
in garden decoration or for use in large bowls 
and vases in the house. But be sure that the 
soil in which you plant them is very rich. 
That is the secret of successful dahlia culture. 

I have neglected to make mention of the 
cosmos. I would not like to let slip the 
chance to speak a good word for this lovely 
flower. It is rather late in coming into bloom, 
but if protected from early frosts, it will 
rapidly mature. during the pleasant weather 
that almost always follows the first cold spell 
of autumn, and nothing can equal it in pro- 
fusion of bloom at.a time when there is little 
left in the garden to delight the eye. It will 
be found excellent for cutting, 

Care must be taken to guard young plants 
of the aster, from the ravages of the black 
beetle. -As soon as any ‘of these voracious in- 
sects are seen, prepare an infusion of the Ivory 
soap in use in the kitchen. Melt half a five- 
cent cake of it and add the liquid to a pailful 
of water. Spray-your_plants all over with this 
best of all homemade insecticides, and promptly 
repeat the operation if the first application 
does not put the beetle to rout. 

Weeding is not pleasant work, but it is 
something that can not be neglected if one 
would have good flowers. “There are several 
weeders onthe market that do good work, 
and do it much more expeditiously, and better, 
than it can be done by hand. The use of these 
greatly simplifies the most laborious part of 
gardening. Large weeds—though none ought 
to be all 
terminated with the hoe. Every weed that 
is allowed to ripen seed will furnish enough 
to fill the garden with its progeny next sea- 
son; therefore make it a rule to cut down 
every one before it can perpetuate itself. 

Transplanting can be done to the best ad- 
vantage on a cloudy day. But if cloudy days 
do not happen along at the right time, we 
must transplant seedlings when the proper 
time comes, for to neglect them then would 
interfere with their future welfare. If the 
weather is bright and sunny do the work after 
sundown. Make a little hole in the ground 
with a pointed stick, drop the roots of the 
plant into it, press the soil about it, and then 
water well. Shade the plants for three or 
four days, if the weather continues sunny. 
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BURLINGTON 


Venetian Blinds Sliding Blinds 
Screens and Screen Doors 


Highest Quality  Surest Sellers 


Any style of wood for any style of 
window. 
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Backed by the endorsements of 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers. Made on honor. Sold on 
merit and guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Proved by actual use to be the 
most practical and satisfactory 
blinds and screens on the market. 
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For your own best interests and 
= as es your customers, send for Free 
Booklet Catalogue, giving prices 
and full particulars. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 975 LAKE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 


MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 


CIRCULAR SAW 


w 


5 QUNEVENAANANERRAEEOONAEUEAUAGEAALUU 


Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 


Steel shafts and best Rabbitt metal boxes 
Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron. 
Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine, 


Boring table and side treadle. 
Weight, complete, 350 Ibs, 
Send for catalogue, 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
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“BULL FRO 


Because “BULL FROG” BR AND eo ost 
ennaeionirassheoldatyic i 
of all hose trouble is beca 

SPECIAL OFFER:— 
BRAND, We will, if y 
you, upon receiptof p 
%-in. 3-ply with bras 
$7.50,expres 
of the Tennessee line; equalize 
satisfied. FREE! Upon 

their ma voad ca 


jealer does n 
n 30 Days’ Fre ° ‘Trial, ) 
uplings and eco t 


prepaid the Missi 


how t 
Established 


1890. The Toledo Rubber Co, 
Reference any bank in T 


“Old Hickory” 
Spindle Back Chair 


$1.75 
and Lawn use ever 


Guaranteed most serviceable, 
attractive chair for» Porch 
sold at this remarkably low price. 
all sorts of weather. 
genuine white hickory with bark on. 
inches long, 16 inches deep ; height 
over all, 40 inches. Price, $1.75, 
freight prepaid east of Mississippi 


River. 


Will stand 


Solidly constructed of 
Seat 18 


120 other styles of chairs, 
settees, tables, etc., 51.50 up. 

Be sure to get the ‘‘Old 
Hickory ” Furniture and 
see that our trade mark is 
on every piece. If your 
dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for 
new 48-page illustrated cata- 
logue and our Sfecial Intro- 
ductory Offer—FREE. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 


153 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
Mab t | 


Sty 
“The Orig nal ‘Old Hick Furniture ty Te No. 24 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience necessary. 
Our large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- 
cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- 
mation mailed free. Write to-day. Address 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
GOING TO BUILD ? 


@ Write to-day for the best 
book of moderate-priced, up- 
m to-date house plans ever 
4\- offered at any price. Only 


—= — Sy 50 cents. Send to-day. 
mip! F. W. KINNEY & CO. 
: Architects, 
908 N. W. BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Established 
1862 


Successor to 

D. Dorendorf ‘cS5%i; 

MANUFACTURER OF , 

Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 

and Special Copper Cable ‘ 
Lightning Conductors 


145 CENTRE ST.,NEW YORK 


F.MEN? = OK 


aluable to pr 
owners, farmers, archit 
contractors, etc. Ho 
Cement Sidewalk Cons i d 
Concrete Construction, $2.50; “Ho ow Block Con 
crete Son ge on, 50c. Sent post age paid. 


HICAGO, vue 


EMENT and ENGINEERING NEW 
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““T would have our ordinary dwelling houses 
built to last, and built to be lovely; as rich 
and full of pleasantness as may be.’? 


—ROSTAN, 


Tobey 


Handmade Furniture 


is produced for just such homes. The richness in material and handicraft, the 
perfect finish, the exquisite carving, all tend to give our handmade furniture that 


dignified elegance which is the true keynote of refinement. 


If you are seeking this kind of furniture for your home, we shall be pleased 


to enter into correspondence with you, and submit suggestions and sketches. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Wabash Ave. and Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


11 West Thirty-Second Street 
NEW YORK 


Important Notice 


At last America has a National Reference Work, in which North, South, 
East, West, Canada and South America have full and true representation. 


FTER years of patient labor and research and with the 
co-operation of America’s foremost scholars and experts, 


The New AMERICANA 


stands as an achievement which has already met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the American people. It is now no 
longer necessary to consult foreign works of reference for infor- 
mation concerning American Biography, American History, 
American Industries, and our American Institutions. 

The AMERICANA is the work which the condition of 
affairs in the Encyclopedic world made necessary. Before ever 
a line was written for this great work the Jdea/ was set: A 
National Work—Universal in its information—American in its 
Production. 

The AMERICANA is distinctly a National Work. It is 
made by Americans. Every section of America has been called 
upon to contribute, and for the first time in a reference publica- 
tion North, South, East and West, Canada and South America 
have full and true representation. 

The AMERICANA is NEW FROM COVER TO 
COVER—new and beautiful type, new maps, new engravings 
and colored plates, new text illustrations, and, best of all, NEW 
AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT THROUGHOUT by 


the foremost 


American Expert Authorities. 


The AMERICANA is the work of a thoroughly organized body of skilled 
experts each selected for his special fitness and intimate knowledge of the subject assigred 
to him. These trained and progressive workers have struck out into new paths; they 
have proceeded upon an entirely new plan and that plan embodies the idea which has 
advanced our country to the front rank among the nations—the idea of reaching the core 
of things by the shortest method. ‘This is the American Plan. You'll catch the spirit of it 
as you turn the pages of the work and note its conciseness yet comprehensiveness, while 


the names of the eminent writers of the signed articles are an ample assurance of accuracy and authoritativeness. The AMERICANA has 
commanded the services of so many distinguished educators, scholars and experts as to justify in the truest sense the title bestowed upon it— 


“The treatment throughout is thoroughly 
American and conspicuously so in its wonder- 
ful compression. It goes straight to the core 
of each subject.”’ 

—EDGAR M. BARBER, C. P. A., 
U.S. Treasury Dept. 


FREE ON No mere advertisement can convey an adequate 
idea of the vast interest and immense utility of 
REQUEST the AMERICANA, or of its exceptional 


value and sumptuous appearance. Let us send 
you therefore a handsome 120-page book containing specimen pages, maps, 
full page plates, duo tones, color plates, and text illustrations with portraits of 
celebrities, full-page photographic plates of the most interesting 


and up-to-date subject The AMERICANA being the best | 

illustrated of ail reference works. With the object of making 

the Americana quickly and widely known, before placing the work in the 
hands of dealers for general distribution, we will accept orders direct ata 
large reduction from the established price. 

‘Those interested are requested to make applica- S E N D I N 
tion immediately, The work is sold exclusively 


in connection with the Scientific Ameri- AT ONCE 


can, and cannot be otherwise obtained. 


“America’s National System of Reference” 


“The work breathes the spirit of to-day 
even in the description of things ancient. It 
explores the dark corners of the past by the 
aid of the arc light and radium.” 


—ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS. 


REQUEST BLANK 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPT. 
258 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Without obligating myself to purchase I would like 

to receive FREE, your 120-page Book of Specimen 

Pages, Maps, Duo tones, Color Plates, Portraits, etc., 

of the NEW AMERICANA, with particulars of your 
special low price advertising proposition. 


NAME saretracrsnncctes un psrornerecncensucisncccncscetccuacnuecaverttt 
Occupation incnccccsccunssuacccatusatccechatacuchestsusscenucnucesasun 


Stee aivscauascocsssabsvscencsdartpavcecsnsucetnesciwcsceccsucntsnster 


‘CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Bronze Statuettes 


\ X J E regard it as a most patriotic sign of 
the times that a sculptor has ren- 
dered signal art service in connection 

with his country’s distant possessions. And 

noteworthy is the fact that this work is privi- 
leged to secure early and conspicuous exhibi- 
tion at the extensive bronze rooms of the Gor- 
ham Company, New York. ‘The collection 
comprises pieces of homely life, brimful of the 
artistic honor of an American sculptor, who 
has been, at the instigation of the French Goy- 
ernment, decorated with the Order of Renown 
for a similar service. The field covered in- 
cludes representations that stand for every cli- 
max of native Alaskan life, and to this prac- 
tical ensemble of characteristics and_ social 
habitudes that make up the poses in occupation, 
chieftainship, exorcism, motherhood, slavery or 
childhood, the sculptor adds a few examples of 
mining experience, typified by white men, and 
then advances to a higher plane of his art and, 
through symbolization, fashions the figures of 
the spirits of the icy wind and the long winter 
night. ‘To excel in his illustrative series, Mr. 
Louis Potter led an intimate life with these 
people, and the transfusion of his inventories 
of native features into imperishable forms is 
contributory in a very important degree to the 
preservation of aboriginal characteristics that 
are disappearing from even their own ethics 
and practice as gradually and surely as the 

Fiord and Glacier tribes themselves are thin- 

ning out before the steps of civilization. A 

book of near one hundred pages, ‘“The Soul of 

Alaska,” contains a description of the Indians 

modelled by Mr. Potter. ‘To this is added a 

Catalogue Raisonné, pictured with accurate 

and well executed etchings, the whole scrupu- 

lously printed on extra drawing paper and 
bound in a reinforced Japan paper cover. This 
is an issue to conjure with, and may well enter 
into hopeful competition with any work of its 
nature for preservation in a choice library. 

The collection of subjects, single or in groups, 

numbers eighteen, and they are specified as: 

The Auk Chief, The Taku Queen, The Medi- 

cine Man, The Salmon Fishers, The Faggot 

Gatherers, The Auk Mother and Her Child, 

Carving the Great Horn Spoon, The Slaves, 

The Clam Diggers, The Hunter and His 

Dogs, The Taku Wind, Spirit of Night, The 

Basket Weavers, On the Mountain Trail, The 

Prospector, The Sluice Miners, The Quartz 

Miners, The Child. In a brief way it may be 

stated that the first mentioned bronze in the 

list represents an Auk chief posing in his cere- 
monial robes and with his Auk symbol, on the 
conviction that his portrait was needed by 

“Government.” ‘The Taku Queen shows an 

important personage, the Alaskan women hold- 

ing, as a general rule, anything but a subor- 
dinate position in the community. The Medi- 
cine Man gives the grotesque wonder-working 
side of Indian life, now less reverenced than 
formerly. The Fishers, the Faggot Gatherers, 
the Diggers, the Hunter, the Trail and the 
Weavers are delightful poses of action in occu- 
pations that show these Indians are prone to 
consider the means of meeting the exigencies 
of the non-productive season. “The Carving of 
the Great Horn Spoon tells how the native 
artist, with rudest tools, produces the cere- 
monial implement of carved and inlaid horn. 
The Taku Wind and Spirit of Night symbol- 
ize the northeast wind and the winter dark- 
ness. In the Mother and Child and Child 
pieces, the former is representative of the touch 
of maternal nature which makes all women 
kin, and the latter is an exponent of the world’s 
unwritten laws of childhood. ‘The sculptor’s 
work in putting into such large use the ma- 
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cAdapted 
to General Wood 
¢/Manufacturing 


They are 
| A Predominant 
zd 4 Efficiency 
STRONG GRIP in the Shop 
Instant action. No loosening : Mad 
ee tec oe 


fitness for the ork 


€ 
Send for catalogue and price 


SWAN POINT CEMETERY 
PROVIDENCE R.1. 


SPRING GROVE CEMETERY 
CINCINNATI O. 


RURAL CEMETERY 
ALBANY N.Y. 


¢eManufactured by 


THE BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 


19 CENTER ST. BATAVIA, N. Y. 


ay uma 


OAKWOOD CEMETERY _ 
. TROY N.Y. 


WOODLAWN CEMETERY 
NEW YORK 
Bau at _ | 

) ‘ 
: A HAMMOCK THAT’S RIGHT 
wir The only hammock made that combines quality, 
SaaS a ne cen eee Sones cencrir durability and beauty with comfort. Can be used 

3 ALBANY. N.Y. Se CINCINNATI © Z —— Pisa indoors or out. For further particulars write 
— ° - No. 184 West North Street 
: HE FLINT GRANITE COMPANY, designers ana builders of the highest grade QUEEN HAMMOCK CO;, Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


of monumental work in granite, marble and bronze, employing sculptors ana 
designers of recognized ability. ‘These illustrations are examples of their productions. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed upon request. Ask for Catalogue *G .” 


FLINT GRANITE COMPANY, - 1133 LDroapway, NEw YorK CIry. 
Works: Albany, N. Y , Newport, Vt. 


CARPENTERS 


in these days of close competition need the best : 
Remington 


possible equipment, and this they can have in Typewriter Yj 
Lasts. / 


Barnes’ —_ A | Therefore 
Hand ¢& Foot Power Machinery Seeley Y 
Lasts. Y 
__ Se eiaaaeatag Up, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


as been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
Tent Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea. : 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


UR new Foot and Hand Power Circular Saw 
No. 4—the strongest, most powerful, and in 
every way the best machine of its kind ever made. 
For ripping, cross cutting, boring and grooving. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. °$8%i" ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Not until you have used 


Old English 
Jloor Ulax 


The Wax with a Guaraniee 


jcan you realize the unnecessary work a carpet-covered 


floor involves. 


A floor treated with Old English Floor Wax is no trouble 


to care for. 


Our wax produces a rich, subdued lustre which 
cannot be obtained in any other finish. 


Will not show 


scratches or heel-marks; will not flake in cold or become 
For all woodwork, furniture, and 


sticky in hot weather. 
hard or soft wood floors, 
satisfactory preparation. 


woodwork and furniture; 
We will also 


by far 


the most economical and 


In 1, 2, 4and 8 lb. cans, 50c. a lb. 
Write for Our FREE Booklet 
‘«‘Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors’’ 


Full of valuable suggestions for the caring, not only of wood floors, but of 


a book to read and keep for future reference. 
send our question blank, which, filled out, 


will bring you (free) an answer to all your floor troubles. 
Don’t experiment; write to us direct. 
cannot supply you with Old English Floor 


pound ~ : a If your dealer 


cover | NGLISH FLOO wee 
300 ois OR Woe 


square — 


Ze fee 


THE 


Most Popucar NoveL 


(Brand new from the Publishers, in expensive binding) 


send us his name and we will mail you a 
Liberal Sample of Old English Floor Wax FREE 


We guarantee our finishes to give entire satisfaction when 
used as directed, or refund your money. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., Dept. 0, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Floor Wax in the World 


The Metropolitan Magazine 12 Months, and 
A Tabard Inn Library Membership for 


$2.10 


Select any one of the twenty-three books be 
facsimile above 
the list is « hanged every month. 


low. 


require and we should be obliged to return your money. 
1 The Long Arm Samuel M. Gardenhire || 12 
2 The Dawn of a Tomorrow | 13 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 14 
3 The Wheel of Life Ellen Glasgow || 15 
4 The Truth About Tolna Bertha Runkle || 16 
5 The House of a Thousand Candles || 17 
Meredith Nicholson | 18 
6 The Lake z George Moore || 
7 The Great Refusal Maxwell Gray || 19 
8 Carolina Lee : Lilian Bell || 20 
9 The Shadow of Life Anne Doug: is Sedgwick 
0 


The Lawbreakers 
11 The Last Spike 


Robert Grant 
Cy Warman | 


The covers of some of them are reproduced in 
Fill in the Order Form, and Mail it today. 
If you delay in sending your order, you may not get the book you 


The reason we say ‘‘mail it today ”’ is that 


Arthur Grifhths 
Elizabeth Ellis 
Bettina von Hutton 
Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
The Patriots Cyrus Townsend Brady 
A Motor Car Divorce Louise Closser Hale 
The Girl with the Blue Sailor 
Burton E. Stevenson 
The Angel of Pain : E. F. Benson 
My Sword for Lafayette Max Pemberton 
A Maker of History Oppenheim 
The Arncliffe Puzzle Gordon Holmes 
For the White Christ 5 R. A. Bennet 


The Passenger from Calais 
Barbara Winslow—Rebel 
Pam Decides 
Cowardice Court 


Many of these books are among the most popular of the day. 
You can exchange the book at any Tabard Inn Library station. 


NOTE 
Edward Penfield, Kmil Hering and Robert L. 
the literary contributors are W. A. Fraser, Rex E. 
nard Shaw and Joseph Conrad. 


Address : 


Te Tabard Inn 


A. H. & G 


THE MAY METROPOLITAN will be a Decoration Day Number. Color work by such artists as 


Dickey will enhance its pictorial attractiveness. 


Among 


Beach, Joel Chandler Harris, Arthur Heming, J. Ber- 


m5 


FORM OF ORDER. 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1611 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia 


DEAR SIRS :—I enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter 
Ss my name for THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year 
Library beginning ‘with the.....0...0000. number, and send me by mail pre- 
paid a new copy of the following Book,.......cescssasccreusessccnse 
the Book to be ina Tabard Inn Case and to be exchangeable forever 
16] l Chestnut Street at any Tabard Inn Library in the United States. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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terials secured in Alaska may be technically 
sketched in a few words. He modelled in 
clay, from which a plaster cast was made for 
security in transportation. After this, the re- 
touching, and then the plaster model was de- 
livered to the foundry for casting in bronze. 
The element of distinction is in Mr. Potter’s 
work. It is bound to be an artistic topic of the 
hour and welcomed as an evidence that there 
is to be no widespread constriction in the sub- 
ject matter of sculpturing. Neither is any- 
thing likely to be able to inevitably bafHle the 
pains and persistence of an artist who has mas- 
tered racial differences as far apart as North 
Africa and North America. Among the 
bronzes, distinct and separated from the Alas- 
kan group, at this great establishment may be 
seen an important example of the skill of the 
late Carl Rohl-Smith, of Washington, D. C., 
a Bacchante group, modelled very large and 
representing the God and Goddess of Wine. 
Bacchante holds in each uplifted hand a bunch 
of grapes, but is not quite primed to unload all 
to his mate, who is in close touch in the hi- 
larious chase. Exquisite expression and action 
are fashioned in a way that shows this sculptor 
intended no listless loyalty of these intoxicated 
ones to the luscious fruit. The piece is the only 
one ever cast from the original model, and this 
fact gives it a significant value. The com- 
pany’s bronze rooms are in Fifth Avenue, 


corner of Thirty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Routine Paint Specification 


HY is it that architects who are in 
the van of progress in the engineer- 
ing and constructing branches of 

their profession are still in the dark ages when 
it comes to paint? We find architects who are 
thoroughly up to date in the details of steel, 
concrete, slow combustion, etc., reproducing lit- 
erally the paint specifications of their prede- 
cessors of the seventies. One reason, of course, 
is that paint is less important than material and 
form, and that the more important matters de- 
mand first attention, but this does not fully 
explain the practical identity of painting speci- 
fications. 

An architect, to whom I put this question 
recently, shed a bright light on the subject 
when he said: “They are all the same because 
they are obtained in the same way. When the 
young architect leaves his preceptor’s office to 
set up for himself the one thing he is sure to 
copy and carry away with him is a set of 
specifications, including specifications for paint- 
ing, and some of these specifications may have 
been handed down in a direct line, for all I 
know, from the office of Hiram of Tyre.” 

If any one will take the trouble to examine 
the successive specifications issued during the 
past thirty years of any important railway, gov- 
ernment department, wagon works, implement 
works, etc., he will find that practice has kept 
pace with technical progress, and that specifica- 
tion has gone hand in hand with investigation. 
But in architectural practice any deviation 
from the venerable formula beginning, “All 
exterior woodwork shall have a priming coat 
of pure lead and oil,” etc., is so exceptional as 
to be startling. 

Supposing, or even asserting, that this prac- 
tice was the best possible at the time it was in- 
stituted, certain changes in materials and con- 
ditions have intervened which make it advis- 
able at least to review the subject. The prin- 
cipal structural woods are no longer, as for- 
merly, white pine, oak and hemlock. Yellow 
pine, cypress, yellow poplar, cottonwood, bass- 
wood, white cedar and redwood, owing to the 
exhaustion of the more desirable timbers, have 
largely replaced them. It is evident to any one 
who gives the subject a thought that white pine 
and yellow pine will probably require different 


Special Case. An example of a large Baldwin Grand Piano. 
Case in Circassian walnut—satin finish. Without the high gloss usual in Pianos. 


Ainitcn Dee BALDWIN -& CO., No. 142 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., for catalogue 
**O” and information as to where you may hear 


!Rustic 
| Work 


Practical 


Plans 


For Picturesque 
Automobile and Ani- 
mal Houses, Arbors, 
Bridges, Boat Houses, 
Cabins, Camps, Dens, 


Furniture for House q Original designs adapted to site 
and Garden, Fences, made without delay. 
Gates, Lodges, Pergo- @ State what you want to build, and 
las, Play Houses, Stu- describe the site selected. 
dios, Stables, Shelters, q Estimates furnished for rustic con- 
Seats, Screens, Tea struction to be erected by most com- 
Houses, Umbrellas and petent workmen in my employ. 
all other kinds of rus~ @ To facilitate business with those 
tic structures for gar- living at a distance from New York, 
dens and estates. I will send by registered mail or ex- 
press to any part of the United States 
or anada, upon receipt of $5.00, 
complete working drawings, as follows: 
Sheet No. 


1 Two piece design with covered gateway 
2 Summer house 12 feet in diameter 
3 Bridge design adaptable to different lengths 
4 Chairs and settees in several designs 
5 Two grape arbor designs, also adaptable 
. 6 Small log cabin, suitable also for play 
| house, studio, or workshop 


@ Any one sheet of plans for $1.00. Address 


J. H. TROY RUSTIC BUILDER 


Mount Hissarlik Nurseries New Rochelle, N.Y. 
: New York Office, 24 East 34th Street 
DS ReRR Fh ORE eT 
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AG Paris, in 1900, the 
Baldwin Piano was awarded 
the Grand Prix—a great 
triumph and significant of 


the highest art. 


Pugno, the great French 
Pianist, said: ~ The Baldwin 


tone is boundless; you can’t 


get to the bottom of it—can’t 


pound it out.’’ Yet this is the 
tone DePachmann pares down 


to a_ whisper. 


The Baldwin Grand is $800; 
the Upright is $500 and up. In 


se i (esses 


cases of special design at varying 


prices. 


The Maldwin Piano 


UCH vast improvements have been made in this stately flower during recent 
S years as to render it one of the most decorative and beautiful of Hardy 

Perennials. The flowers of the double varieties are very large and so double 
that each bloom is a large rosette. They are delightfully pure and clear in color 
and are closely set upon the stalks throughout their entire length. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything grander or more imposing than a mass of them in the 
border, grouped upon the lawn or among shrubbery. My seed was grown for me 
by a celebrated specialist at a cost of over $5.00 an ounce, and the strain I offer 
is positively the finest and best in the world. I offer strong field grown roots of 
these and other Hollyhocks, as follows: 


Double Hollyhocks, 12 distinct colors. separate, $1.25 per doz., $8.00 per 100 


Double Hollyhocks, all colors mixed............. 1.00 per doz., 6.00 per 100 
Single Hollyhocks, all colors mixed............. 1.00 per doz., 6.00 per 100 
Everblooming Hollyhocks, a floral prodigy..... 1.50 per doz., 10.00 per 100 


Allegheny Fringed Hollyhocks.................. 1.25 per doz., 8.00 per 100 


The whole story of Hollyhocks is told in my catalogue of Hardy Perennial 
Plants, which describes also hundreds of other varieties and species of these most 
interesting and charming flowers. 

I have thirty acres solidly planted with Hardy Perennials. That those who 
have never ordered of me may, at a small outlay, learn of the excellence of my 
Hardy Perennial Plants, I offer the following special collections by mail, postpaid, 
all well developed plants which will bloom freely the first season. 


12 Double Hollyhocks, all different ....$1.00 10 Day Lilies, no two alike. . 


12 Hardy Phlox, no two alike........... 1.00 5 Columbines, no two alike........ 

15 German Iris, choicest named......... 1.00 6 Foxgloves, no two alike.........e0+ 

10 Hardy Pinks, choicest varieties...... 1.00 6 Hardy Sunflowers, notwo alike.... + 
12 Hardy Chrysanthemums, named.. 1.00 6 Rudbeckias, no two alike.......... . 50 
6 Larkspurs, no twoalike............. -50 6 Veronicas, choicest named........- . 50 

12 Hardy Asters, notwoalike......... 1.00 10 Hardy Grasses, § kinds, twoofakind, 1.00 
6 Japanese Anemones, notwoalike.. .50 10 Kitchen Perennials, 5 kinds........ .75 


All are choice named varieties. I will send the 16 collections by express for 
$10.00, purchaser paying charges. My special catalogue of Hardy Perennial 
Plants is a beautiful book of 50 pages, and is replete with information useful to all 
who are interested in these lovable flowers, and is mailed free for the asking. 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
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Pri aid 


Make Each Room of Your 
Home More Attractive 


The walls make the room. They 
must be daintily finished or the room 
will lose its charm. 


Alabastine gives to the walls a daintiness of tone and a richness of effect that 
make the most charming background for the pictures and furnishings of your home, 


Alabastine 


ATTN 


4 The Sanitary Wall Coating 


: is the most economicalof all wallcoverings, as wellas the most hygienic and produces 

the most exquisite color combinations possible to obtain for interior decoration. It is 

a pure antiseptic mineral product, that hardens on the wall and becomes part of it. 

Alabastine completely exterminates the life in any germ that comes in contact 

with it. Alabastine has no paste nor glue to decay, no cloth nor paper behind 
which insects breed, and no paint nor oil to emit disagreeable odors. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You the Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Designs 


These designs illustrate an almost endless variety of treatments for each room, in the actual 
Alabastine tints, and offer many pleasing suggestions for home furnishings. 

You can apply Alabastine yourself at very modest cost. Itis sold by dealers in paints, 
hardware, drugs and general merchandise. Buy only in properly labeled five pound packages. 
Accept no substitutes. 50c for the white and 55c for tints. 


Send 1c, coin or stamps, today for our beautiful book, ‘Dainty Wall Decorations,’ 

containing complete color designs and decorative sc hemes for yourhome, and prtenee 
how little it will cost to finish your walls in  Alabastine, the only absolutely 
sanitary and lasting wall coating. Sample tintsandfull information, free on request. 


The Alabastine Company, 
909 Cee NES See Rapids, Mich., or 169 Water St., New York City. 


THOTT 


~ 


et ——— 


FREE TO INTENDING BUILDERS 
The Book of 100 Houses 


Containing over 100 bao et aphic reproductions 
of handsome houses, in all parts of the country, 
designed by leading architects, and stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Small houses, large houses, cheap houses and ex- 
pensive houses, full of suggestions to those who 
contemplate building, and seek an artistic result. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points E. R. Austin, Arch’t, South Bend, Ind. 


NO MORE LATH AND PLASTER! 


BEAVER FINISHED” WAEE Boeoak > 


THE IDEAL WALL LINING FOR COUNTRY 
HOMES, CAMPS AND BUNGALOWS 


AS all the advantages and none of the disadvantages of Lath and Plaster. 

Cheaper, more sanitary, quicker applied, does not harbor moisture or 
dampness, takes any tint or color, and gives EXQUISITE ARTISTIC 
EFFECTS. Acts as sound deadener and insulator. Makes buildings warm 
in winter—cool in summer. Nails direct to the studding, completely re- 
placing lath. plaster and wall paper. CUTS WITH SAW. NAILED ON. 
NO TEDIOUS WAITING FOR PLASTER COATS TO DRY 
CRACKS OR SHRINKS. Sample of Beaver Wall Board 
Illustrated Book Free. 


Cor; 


NEVER 
and Beautiful 


THE BEAVER MFaG. 


CHle's\k 5) VB Or Aloe INE ae 


treatment, as will oak and redwood, or hem- 
lock or cypress. But the average architect 
copies the old specifications and relies on the 
painter to adapt them to the new conditions. 

That is not the way the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, specifies paint. The formula 
varies with every purpose for which the paint 
is to be used. Steel coal cars, wooden freight 
cars, steel bridges, locomotives, water tanks, 
signal towers and station buildings all require 
different treatment, and the paint varies ac- 
cordingly. 

The use of house paint along the line of the 
Pennsylvania is confined to such things as sta- 
tions, sheds, signal towers, fences, etc., and the 
variety is limited practically to two shades of 
drab. It is a significant fact that no specifica- 
tion has yet been issued for such paint, but that 
the paints used are largely prepared paints, 
bought, as the chief chemist of the road, Dr. 
C. B. Dudley, has stated, on the general repu- 
tation of the manufacturer. Moreover, Dr. 
Dudley has stated that when the specifications 
for paints of this class are finally issued they 
will be—pure lead and oil tinted to shade? 
By no means, but a formula on the lines of 
the better grades of ready prepared paints now 
on the market, with about one-third of the pig- 
ment an inert material like gypsum, barytes, 
silica, alumina, etc., will be used. 

The fact is that, outside of the technical 
chemists and testing engineers, the only class 
that has intelligently followed the changes in 
structural materials, the altered conditions of 
exposure due to the contamination of the air 
by the increased consumption of coal and gas, 
and the enormous increase and change in the 
technics of painting materials, are the paint 
manufacturers. The physical character of 
white lead has been diversified during the past 
fifty years so that its inventors would not rec- 
ognize it. There are at least five different 
kinds of lead on the market, differing as widely 
as if they were different chemical compounds, 
yet to the average painter they are all just 
“yure lead and oil.” If, through ignorance of 
their characteristics, he fails to get good re- 
sults from them, he can merely prove their 
purity and deplore the passing of “‘the good old 
lead we used to get.’’ And thus, through the 
conservatism of the architect and the painter, 
the modern householder misses all the advan- 
tage of the progress in paint making during 
the past half-century. 

Though not the most important part of the 
architect’s duties, the paint end of it is worth 
more than the casual thought usually given it. 
Paint can protect or fail to protect materials. 
It can remain permanently beautiful and pro- 
tective or it can quickly fail of either or both 
qualities. How shall the architect secure in 
paint, as in building materials, the improve- 
ments of the past fifty years? 

Without attempting directly to answer the 
question, let us revert once more to the prac- 
tice of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a consumer 
whose annual consumption of paint exceeds 
that of several States. When the technical 
authorities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
means of test and experiment, have formulated 
a specification for any article of consumption 
they submit it for criticism to all the manu- 
facturers in that particular line from whom 
they are accustomed to make purchases, and 
after collating with their own observations the 
practical advice of these manufacturers, the 
formula is perfected and issued. Is there not 
in this practice a hint available to the archi- 
tect? Would it not be to the advantage of 
all concerned if he was to get in touch with 
the paint manufacturers of his vicinity and see 
what, if anything, new and available has been 
developed by paint manufacturing experience 
since the dark ages, when the current specifica- 
tions originated ? 


H. B. Grorce. 
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The Roberts 
Safety 
Wrought Iron 


Boiler 


For Heating Purposes, on either the 
Steam or Hot Water Principle, 
at a price which competes 
with cast iron boilers 


Heating 
Facts 


The short life of stoves 
and hot air furnaces 
due to frequent repairs 
gives them the nature 


e, while 
HIS boiler is designed just the same for of an ra a ar 


either steam or hot water heating and 

can alternate from one to the other, thus 
better meeting the weather conditions without 
requiring any alterations in the system. 


the contrary is true of 
Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam warm- 
ing outfits. 
chase of 


DEAL 


For further particulars apply to 
The Roberts Safety Water Tube 


Boiler Co. 
39 Cortlandt Street New York City 


The pur- 


Works at Red Bank, New Jersey 


NER CAN 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


is a dividend paying investment. The term it is ‘heated by 
Steam” ort by Water” stands for the fact that the building so 
described is worth more in rental or in its selling equity—people 


LATEST ¢c& BEST DESIGNS 


Quality the Highest ¢# Honest Prices 


SEND FOR, CATALOGUE 


HORNET MANTEL CO. 


1112 to 1120 “Market St. # ST. LOUIS 


Nowssre den 


A Monthly Magazine 


embodies the best efforts of the world’s 
leading architects, landscape designers 
and writers on house and garden topics. 
Every number is finely illustrated with a 
wide range of photographs and plans 
—beautiful country places, garden scenes 
and other interesting subjects. 


$3.00 Yearly 25 cents a Copy 


Cut out this advertisement and send it to 
us with your name and address and $1.00 
and it will pay for a five months’ trial 
subscription. Very special so write to-day. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
1005 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINELY POLISHED 


ARDWO00 


LAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish — | 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and 
Furniture. 
# Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 
~ deface like shellac or varnish. Is 

not soft and play. like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 

reserving the natural color and beauty of the wood, 
ithout doubt the most economical and satisfactory 
PoLisH known for HarpWoopD FLOORS. 


For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings, 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the snany 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 
Our No. 3 Reviver {5.3.67 pou Tiana hoc 


THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful 
and sot’ tatitfectory—for old ornew 
doors—different patterns to match 
furnish eR Ao ge —cnencar carpets: 
Btocks in aces oe 
Prices and Pattern Qa 


THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD CO., Mfrs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
i a ae 


expect to pay more for the living comfort, ‘cle anliness, con- 
venience,—purchaser or tenant gets his money back. Fuel and 
labor savings, and the absence of repairs soon pay the whole cost 
of the outfit. 


IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators are made on the 
unit or sectional plan—so they can be increased at any time if 
the building is changed or enlarged. Easy to put in new or 
OLD buildings—farm or city. Ask for free book —‘ Heating 
Investments.” Sales Branches in all parts United States and 


Europe. 
AMERICANRADIATOR GOMPANY 


SPHEGS SPH oS Soy gees 


The best opening apparatus on the 
| ' 7 market, and the only device that will 
he Lo ell operate, if desired, a line of sash 
500 feet long 
Window Operating 
Device 


Manufactured and Erected by aft 
1 = WW 
The G. Drouvé Co. ¢ ay 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
& 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of 


meni t=PLUVIUS” 
Sley EIGE I 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, 
snow, sleet or dust, without putty or cement 


The 


Bridge arrangement for walking on 
the skylight without coming in contact 
with or danger of breaking the glass 
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To make Cheap Gas-light 
for Country Homes 


AKE a common Clay Pipe. 
Put a simple ‘‘Acetylene’’ Gasburner 
on its stem. 

Bind the two in position with a tight- 
fitting piece of Rubber Hose. 

Then fill the bowl of the pipe with fine- 
ground Calcium Carbide. 

Next tie a moistened rag over head of the 
bow] to keep in the Carbide. 

Now put the pipe into a 
Glass of Water, as in picture. 

There you have a com- 
plete Gas-plant for 25 cents. 

Touch a match to the ~~~ _—— 
Burner—and vou’ll get a — > 
beautiful White Gas-light. ae: i 

Of course, this is only an 7 
experiment, but it shows the 
wonderful simplicity of Acety- 
lene Lighting. 

That very simplicity gave 
Acetylene Light a setback, at 


It seemed so simple to turn Calcium Car- 
bide into Gas-light that over 600 different 
kinds of ‘‘tanks’”’ and ‘‘Acetylene Machines”’ 
were invented, patented, and marketed for the 

purpose, by about as many different people. 

Well, the thing to be expected certainly 
happened! 

About 530 of these ‘‘Acetylene Machines’ 
had been invented and sold by people who 
knew more about Tinware than they did about 
Gas-making. 

The ‘‘Calcium Carbide’”’ was all right all 
the time, but 530 of the machines for turning 
it into Gas were all wrong all the time. 

So Acetylene Gas ‘“‘got a bad name,’ 
though it is clear enough now that it never 
deserved it at any time. 

It was like selling Wood Stoves to burn 
Hard Coal in, and then blaming the Coal for 
not burning. 

é * * * 

Lots of things happened to grieve the 
Owners of these 530 makes of alleged ‘‘Acety- 
lene Machines.”’ 

But very few accidents occurred from 
them even in the days of rank experiment and 
dense ignorance, among, ‘‘Generator’’ Makers. 

Of course, a gun will go off unexpectedly, 
now and then, if the trigger be pulled by a per- 
son who ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded.”’ 

But, that’s no fault of the Ammunition— 
is it? 

Well, finally the Insurance Companies 
got after these 530 odd makes of ‘‘Acetylene 
Machines’”’ that wouldn’t Acetylate, and the 
Insurance Board made an investigation of all 
Generators that were submitted to them. 

Then, out of the 600 odd ‘‘Machines’’ 
patented, only about 70 were ‘‘permitted’’ by 
the Insurance Board to be used. 

Oh, what a howl was there! 

By “‘ pe I mean that the Insur- 
ance Boz oa was willing that any building 
should be Insured, without extra charge, 
which used any one of these 70 Acetylene 
Generators it had found safe, and effective, 
just as it permitted houses to be piped for City 


Gas, or wired for Electricity, under proper 
conditions, 

Now, the Insurance Companies ought to 
know whether or not these 70 different makes 
of Acetylene Generators were absolutely Safe 
to use. 

Because, they have to pay the bills, if Fire 
or Explosion occurs, from any one of the Acety- 
lene Generators they authorize. 

And, here’s a proof of their good judg- 
ment. 

Though there are now Two Million people 
using Acetylene Light in America, there have 
only been four Fires from it in one year, against 
8865 Fires from Kerosene and Gasoline. 

There have also been 4691 Fires from 
Electricity, 1707 Fires from City Gas, and 
520 Fires from Candles. 

Besides these there have been 26 Fires 
from the Sun’s rays, But,—only four Fires 
from Acetylene. 

That shows how careful the Insurance 
Board was in its examination of Acetylene 
Generators, and in ‘‘permitting’’ only the 70 
makes that were above suspicion, out of the 
600 experiments that were once on the market. 

* * * 

Well,—the boom in Acetylene Lighting 
made lower prices possible on the material it is 
derived from, viz., Calcium Carbide, a material 
that looks like Granite but acts like } Magic. 

Today, Acetylene Light is a full third 
cheaper than Kerosene Light, or Gasoline 
Light, per Candle Power. 

It is not more than half the price of Elec- 
tric Light, nor three-fourths that of City Gas. 

If I can’t prove these statements to your 
full satisfaction my name is not ‘‘Acetylene 
Jones.”’ 

But Acetylene is more than the safest and 
cheapest Light of the year 1906 

It is also the Whitest Light—the nearest to 
natural Sunlight in health-giving Blue and 
Violet rays, and because of this, with its free- 
dom from flicker, it is the easiest of all Artificial 
Light on the Eyes. 

It is so much like real Sunlight that it has 
made plants grow 24 hours per day in dark 
cellars where no ray of Sunlight could reach 
them. It made them grow twice as fast as 
similar plants that had only the Sunlight of 
day-time, viz., half the time. 

That was proven by Cornell University 
in a three months’ experiment made this very 
year. 

* * * 

Now, I’ve saved up for the last a point 
more important to you than all the others 
about Acetylene Light. 

It consumes only one -fourth as much of 
the vital Oxygen from the Air of Living rooms 
or bed-rooms, as either Kerosene or City Gas- 
Light consumes. 

That’s a tremendous difference in a life- 
time, mark you—three-fourths of a difference. 

Because,—Ovxygen is Life. 

And every bit of Oxygen stolen from the 
lungs of Women, Children and Men, through 
Lighting, is a loss that can never be made good 
again. 

A 24 Candle-Power Acetylene Light costs 
you only two-fifths of a cent per hour. 

That’s about $5.85 per year, if burned 
every night in the year for four steady hours. 

A Kerosene Lamp of equal capacity would 
cost you a third more, viz.: three-fifths of a 
cent per hour for Kerosene alone, or $8.75 per 
year. 

That’s exclusive of broken lamp chim- 
neys, new wicks, and the everlasting drudgery 
and danger of cleaning, filling and trimming 
daily. 

I want to prove these figures to you, 
Reader, if you are a house-owner or store- 
keeper. 

Tell me how many rooms you’ve got and 
I'll tell you what it will cost to light ser with 
brilliant, beautiful, Sanitary, eye-saving Acety- 
lene. 

Write me today for my Free Book about 
“Sunlight on Tap.” 

Just address me here as— 

“Acetylene F. Jones,”’ 
150 Michigan Ave,, 
Chicago, Ills. 


The Vapor Vacuum System of Heating 
Hy veass engineers have, for many 


years, been trying to design a system 

of heating that would have all the ad- 
vantages of the steam and hot water systems 
with none of their disadvantages or defects, a 
system that would have a wide range of tem- 
perature at which steam could be circulated, to 
meet the requirements of the sudden changes 
in winter, and the mild weather in spring and 
fall, when only a little heat is needed. As a 
result the vapor and vacuum systems of heat- 
ing in various forms have been put upon the 
market, but, while they have many good points, 
they do not fully meet the requirements of a 
perfect heating system. In the ordinary steam 
system it is necessary to carry a pressure of 
steam in the boiler to overcome the friction in 
the pipes and to force the air which gathers 
in the empty radiators through the air valve; 
therefore the steam can not be circulated at 
less than 212 degrees. In the vacuum system 
a partial or a complete vacuum can be ob- 
tained in the entire system by means of a spe- 
cial system of air piping, or by special appli- 
ances attached to the radiators. Steam gene- 
rated in a vacuum is of lower temperature 
than steam generated at atmospheric pressure, 
the difference varying according to the amount 


AUTOMATIC DRAINAGE VALVE. 


of vacuum from 212 degrees to 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘Vherefore, with the vacuum sys- 
tem it is possible to circulate steam through the 
entire system at the same temperature that 
the water is circulated in a hot water system. 
It will be noted, however, that while it is 
possible to vary the amount of heat in the 
vacuum system, it is impossible to regulate the 
heat in any one radiator. In the vapor sys- 
tem a pipe from the return main connects 
with the chimney flue. By this means the 
air is drawn from the radiators, and it is only 
possible to carry the steam in the boiler at about 
216 degrees Fahrenheit, or 1 lb. pressure. 
Consequently the radiators must be larger than 
in the ordinary steam system. ‘The vapor sys- 
tem has the advantage over the vacuum system 
in being able to regulate the heat in any 
radiator; but, in order to do this, it requires 
a specially designed system of piping and 
special radiator valves. “The Gorton Vapor 
Vacuum System embodies all of the advantages 
of the vapor, vacuum and the hot water sys- 
tems of heating, with none of their disad- 
vantages or defects. By the use of the Auto- 
matic Drainage Valve, which is placed on the 
return end of each radiator, and the Auto- 
matic Relief Valve, which is connected to the 
steam and return mains in the cellar, steam 


can be circulated under a vacuum, at a tem-- 


perature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, or at any 
desired temperature up to 238 degrees, and the 
heat in any one radiator can be controlled by 
graduating the opening of the radiator valve. 
Ini the Gorton Vapor Vacuum System the hot 
water type of radiator is usually employed, 
with the steam inlet at the top, and the return 
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The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and action 
of which ends at once 
all the subtle dangers of 
disease arising from im- 
proper cleansing; the 
escape of sewer gas’; the 
absorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are made 
(iron for instance); and 
the gradual discoloration of those interior 
parts which furnish a prolific breeding- 
ground for millions of death-dealing bacilli. 

The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there 
is an irresistible syphonic action, which, 
like a powerful pump, literally pulls the 
contents through the outlet channel, cleans- 
ing, scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving 
the INSIDE of the pipe as clean and 
smooth as a china bowl. And this is 
a truism because the SY-CLO is solidly 
constructed of china—pure white china— 
without joint or break or rough place 
inside or out to furnish lodgment for dirt 
or disease germs. 


Dae CLO 
Closet cut 
in halt : 
showing the 
interior 
construction 


Hugh M, G. Garden, Architect, Chicago 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
mark name burned in the china. ‘The 
fact that 


“7 


TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. A book on 
“Household Health” mailed free if you 
send the name of your plumber. 
Lavatories of every size and design 
made of the same material, and on the 
same principle, as the SY-CLO. 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 


imposstble 


COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


We have issued a large Special Number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, consisting of 112 beauti- 
fully printed pages, 11 x rq inches, of most helpful 
reading matter and illustrations bearing on the plan- 
ning. design, construction and fitting of the modern 
artistic country home. It is zo¢ a catalog of plans 
which we want to sell you. It is a discriminating 
selection of the very best country houses of moderate 
or low cost, designed by the foremost architects in 
America, illustrated by plans and exterior and in- 


terior photographs, with text explaining each particular problem and its solution. Exactly the sort of 
thing you have been looking for and could not find because it did not exist before this number was issued. 


AN IDEA OF THE GREAT HELPFULNESS OF THIS SPECIAL NUMBER 


may be had from the following partial list of suggestions the illustrations give : 54 plans, 132 exterior views, 
20 plaster houses, 9 half-timber and plaster, 7 shingled, 28 brick, ro stone, 9 houses in Colonial style, 32 in 


7 


English style, 26 porches and verandas, 89 interior views, 37 halls, 23 living-rooms, 17 dining-rooms, 20 stair- 


cases, 34 fireplaces. 


» = 


Sent postpaid for $2.00 (in paper covers). $3.00, bound in cloth. 


BATES & GUILD CO., Pudsishers, 44 Chauncy St., Boston 


F. Weber & Co. nracgtfsmen's Supplies 
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Valve type with 
valve concealed 
in the earthen- 
ware, Re quire + 
no tank, is prac 

tic ally noiseles 
and is absolute ly 


guaranteed. 


Write for 
booklet 


Manufactured by FEDERAL COMPANY 


Plumbing — Specialties 


231 Washington Street CHICAGO 


Call and see Closet in operation 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet W free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Sole Agents for RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, Ort’s Pantographs, 
Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Drawing Boards, Tahbies, Squares, Tri- 
angles, Etc., Engineers’ and Builders” Transits, and Levels of Best Makes 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. III 


1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore 


maxe Concrete Building 
we Blocks 


Best, Fastest, Simplest, Cheapest 


MACHINE 


No crackage or breakage 

No off-bearing 

No expensive iron pallets 

No cogs, gears, springs or levers 


Move the Machine, Not the Blocks f 


THE PETTYJOHN CO. 
617 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


BRISTOL’S 
Recordin g Thermometer 


Located within house, records ona 
weekly chart outside temperature 
Also, Bristol’s Recording Pressure Gauges, 
Volt,-Ampere and Watt Meters 
Over 100 different varieties, and guaranteed 
Send for Catalogue B 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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outlet at the bottom of the radiator. No air 
valves are used on the radiators, thus doing 
away with the most annoying and irritating 
of all contrivances. ‘The system of piping is 
the ordinary two pipe, dry return system, with 
a loop seat at the end of each steam main. 
When the system is installed in large build- 
oe ; ings the only change necessary is to use two 
of how Terne Plates are made, has saved many a man many a Bere. ae ee lice Paves Bre bere 
dollar when specifying and laying a tin roof. That you may return mains, if desired. The Automatic 
kenowsexactlhor, : Drainage Valve, the first of the accompanying 

/ engravings, is specially constructed with a 
brass cylinder in the body of the valve, with 
a small opening in the side of the cylinder, 
which forms the valve seat. A cone-shaped 
piece of metal projects from the disc of the 
valve into the opening of the seat, which is 
made at such an angle as to prevent wedging 
or sticking. The disc of the valve is sus- 
pended from the top of the cylinder, so that 
it can swing freely backward and forward, 
thus opening and closing the valve. Normally 
the valve is closed, but a counterweight is ap- 
plied in such a manner as to render the open- 


A Thorough Understanding 


ROOFING TIN 


is made, and how carefully each branch of the Old Style process 
is adhered to, we want to send you our valuable booklet ‘“‘“From 
Underfoot to Overhead”’ free of charge. 


‘This follows the ore from the time it leaves the mine until it becomes a 
sheet of MF Tin; it also shows illustrations of the many processes through which 
the ore must pass before it is ready for the roofer’s hands, and taken all in all is 
a book which every Architect, Roofer and Property owner should read and keep 
for reference. 


Write to our Advertising Department to-day —and learn how ‘‘ The 
Terne which turns the elements’’ is made. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET ©& TIN PLATE AUTOMATIC RELIEF VALVE. 
COMPANY ing of the valve very gradual, according to 


the difference in pressure. ‘Therefore, when 
a radiator valve is opened the pressure of the 
FRICK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. steam going into the radiator will force the 
cone backward, thus opening the valve, and 
allowing the air in the radiator and the water 
of condensation to pass through and down into 
the return main, where the air is removed 
through the Automatic Relief Valve, shown 
CaS A fe 2.6 e Ace INE Gee in the second illustration, and the water flows 

é ph ee ‘0 the Lak venet it 6 ee ie par- 

tially heat a radiator the radiator valve is 

Grand Rapids STEEL Sash Pulleys opened just a little. ‘The steam will pass in 
across the top of the radiator, producing a 

ap eat are sold direct to Builders, slight pressure on the Automatic Drainage 

‘ Contractors and Mills at prices Valve, which will be opened sufficiently to 

allow the air, displaced by the steam, and the 
water of condensation to pass out into the re- 


under the common, ordinary 


goods. turn main. ‘The radiator will only be heated 
q If you make ten or ten thou- in proportion to the amount of steam ad- 
sand window frames, we can mitted, for it will fill only the portion of the 


radiator that has surface to condense it; there- 
fore the radiator will not be fully heated until 
the radiator valve is wide open. “The Auto- 


save you money and give you a 
superior sash pulley. We are 


the largest sash pulley makers in matic Relief Valve is made in two parts. The 
the world. We ship direct, or upper part or air valve is connected to the 
through dealers and jobbers return main, and the lower part or bowl is 


connected to the steam main. In the bowl is 
a very sensitive flexible diaphragm, which is 
@ Write for catalogue and free samples and prices on half-gross, gross, barrel or any connected to the valve rod. The lower end 
quantity. Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. of the rod is connected with a balance lever 
and weight, and the upper end of the rod ter- 

GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO minates in the Jenkins disc valve seat of the 
- air valve. ‘The weight of the balance lever 

17 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan is so adjusted that the air valve will open when 

the pressure in the return main equals that in 


everywhere. 
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RADIANT i Bees and Honey 


A@} y | y [ ENE GENERATOR ARE you fond of raising your own fruit, eggs and vegetables ? Why 


not enjoy the luxury of pure honey (comb or extracted, as you 
Talk No. x . prefer), raised under your own supervision, by your own bees 
JUST A WORD WITH REGARD TO right near your door? You can do it with no trouble, and there is un- 


dreamed-of pleasure in it beside, as our booklets will show you. Our 
Bich miINGarouR, HOME ATs AT aE 


bees are bred for gentleness, beauty and honey. 
a miata Peer Ee eres = = ay. +s <3 . s 5 = “baie . 

With my Patent Dissolving Process, you can have Artificial Sunlight in your home. interesting booklets and pictures to show you. Some of them are as 
By this process I have made Acetylene a practical commodity, indispensible to all who Petia : - 
know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of Acetylene, and its OLLOWS: 
practical uses, and have solved the problem of HEATING and COOKING with «My First A delightful little monolog in a semi-humorous vein, by ‘’ Spectat 
Acetylene. Season's mistic experimenter who contracted *‘ Bee Fever.’’ After you 

Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, all over the land, owing to its supe- Experience you'll not lay it down till the last page is finished. INustrate 
rlority over UVR) electricity. oh? : Habits ¢ the An insight into the mysteries of these wonderful little honey (2 non 

It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not only the most beautiful Honey Bee makers. Tells all about the queen, drone and workers and what each i 
artificial light known, but also the cheapest. It is in daily use in many of the largest 
cities, as w ell as in smaller towns, and country homes. _ for omentingin Fully iillastrated: 

The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is installed Cl Ablitie eeaieetchaeing: hot : Thad husiness ine “ess 
in the home, and a child can operate it. a Hie wees. Fe air Us edd Satie ophtiine awit a aie t A hee a cou awey 

x . ee . s : om 1¢ WO anc iu yo 11S age 10ut going to e¢ mountains or sea. 

The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or months, = 5 A : 
without any care or attention, according to the amount of light used and the size of the We shall with pleasure send any of these books on request. Our 
machine installed. The Radiant only has this process. A BC of Bee Culture, 500 pages (price, $1.20, postpaid), will be sent 

It is the SAFEST system of artificial lighting known, is used in many almshouses for examination to any reader of this magazine who contemplates the 
and similar places purely as a matter of safety. 7] : SS 5 , . : =P 

sae : ¥ purchase of bees. G/eanings in Bee Culture, six months 25 cents. 
If this interests you write tor thenok- . 


“ Acetylene for the Home,’ by Rush. Address. . en: Pres’ d’t 
lane fi ee Apes > General Mer or The A. I. Root Company ; . 
emis street \ p “Medina New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ohio Box 1037 144 E. Erie St. 10 Vine St 
Washington, D.C. St. Paul, Minn. Syracuse, N.Y. «Mechanic Falls 
1100 Maryland Ave. 1024 Mississippi St. 1631 W. Genesee St, (Maine 


Bee Keepin A series of articles by women who have found pleasure and profit in bee keep 
P p f 


Make your home more attractive and give the 
impression of elegance and refinement. Do not 
build or remodel your home until you have 
learned the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the manufacture of artistic doors. 

Write today for ““The Door Beautiful,’’ a 
handsome illustrated booklet showing many in- 
dividual styles in beautiful doors for private 
homes, and explaining just how you can judge 
the qualities of a door and how you can know 
that you get the quality you pay for. 


Morgan Hardwood 
Veneered Doors 


can be used in connection with any style of 
interior finish or decoration. “They are made to 
correspond with the architectural features of the 
house. Beautiful in design, unequaled in con- 
struction and elegance of finish, they cost but 
little mo.e than the old style softwood doors. 

Made in Colonial, Renaissance, Craftsman, 
Empire and many other styles for inside and 
outside use. 

Every Morgan door is guaranteed, and the 
makers will gladly replace free of cost any Mor- 
gan Hardwood Door that fails to give absolute 
satisfaction. 

Architects and builders are urged to write for 
our 64-page catalogue entitled ““The Perfect 
Door.’’ It is sent free where the request is 
written on business stationery. 


The Morgan Company P¢et:-4 Oshkosh, Wis. 


«Main Distributing Point 
«Morgan Sash @& Door Co., 22d and Union Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
The “Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
The “Morgan Company 
M-H Union Trust Building, Baltimore, Md M-D 
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Your Store Room 
How Does It Look ? 


If it’s old and dingy let us suggest a 
suitable steel ceiling for it. 


We can make your store room artistic 
and inviting. Give us the exact meas- 
urements and we'll serve you promptly. 


Catalogue sent on application, showing 
store room designs in detail. Write for 
a copy. 

Mention American Homes and Gardens. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio 


A. H. & G. 10-5. 


AMERICAN @HOMES AND "GARDENS 


This Steel Vertical File 


is for YOUR office. 


This is a special proposition of great 
value to you. You must bave a letter 
file in your office. Wood burns, sticks, 
shrinks, warps; Steel lasts forever. 


Capacity, 20,000 Letters 
Standard Size, 10xJ2 inches 


This size is sufficient for any ordinary 
office. When you need more. add them 
in units. The drawers are fitted with 
suspension slides and every bit of room is 
available. 


Size, 51 inches high; 14% inches 
wide ; 24 inches deep. 


Made of Special 
Annealed Steel 


PRICE 


$22 


Cc A S$ H 


Finish: Maroon Enamel, Polished 
Brass Trimmings, Cases Gold Striped 


Delivered free anywhere east of the 
Rockies. Supplies not included. Write 
for eur Catalogue. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, 0. 


A. H. & G.10-5. 


By utilizing our Koll’s Patent Lock Joint in the con- 
struction of the wooden pedestals furnished by us, we 
are enabled to offer this most attractive feature of the 
formal garden at a price that places them within the 


reach of all. 


A special booklet showing a number of designs of 
pedestals, pergolas, etc., with ee will be sent free 


upon request. 


HARTMANN BROS. 


Ask for Circular ‘‘A-26.”’ 


MFG. CO. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., U.S. A. 


New York Office : 


1123 Broadway 


Western Factory: Henry Sanders Co., Chicago, III. 


MANUFAC 


TURERS OF 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


For Pergolas, Porches, or Interior Use 


Concrete, Reinforced Concrete 
& Concrete Building Blocks 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1543 contains an article on Concrete, by 
Brysson Cunningham. The article clearly 
describes the proper composition and mixture 
of concrete and gives the results of elaborate 
tests 

SCIENTIFI¢ AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1538 gives the proportion of gravel and sand 
to be used in concrete. 

SCIENTIFI(¢ AMERICAN SUPPLEMENTS 
1567, 1568, 1569, 1570, and 1571 contain an 
elaborate discussion by Lieut. Henry J. Jones 
of the various systems of reinforcing con 
crete, concrete construction, and their appli 
cations These articles constitute a splendid 
text book on the subject of reinforced con 
crete Nothing better has been published. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
997 contains an article by Spencer Newberry 
in which Be ictical notes on the proper prepa- 
ati rt concrete are given. 

S( TEN TIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENTS 
$s and 1569 present a helpful account of 
making of concrete blocks by Spencer 
wherry 

SCIE NTIMI¢ AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1534 gives a critical review of the engineer 
ing value of reinforced concrete. 


Each number of the Supplement costs 
cents. 


Order 
from your 
newsdealer 

or from 


Munn 
& Co. 


361 
Broad- 
way 
New York 
City 


oie 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENTS 
1547 and 1548 give a resume in which the 
various systems of reinforced concrete con- 
struction are discussed and illustrated. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1564 contains an article by Lewis A. Hicks, 
in which the merits and defects of reinforced 
concrete are analyzed. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1551 contains the principles of reinforced 
concrete with some practical illustrations by 
Walter Loring Webb. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1573 contains an article by Louis H. Gibson 
on the principles of success in concrete block 
manufacture, illustrated. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 
1574 discusses steel for reinforced concrete. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENTS 
1575, 1576, and 1577 contain a paper by 
Philip L. Wormley, Jr., on cement mortar 
and concrete, their preparation and use for 
farm purposes. ‘The paper exhaustively dis- 
cusses the making of mortar and concrete 
depositing of concrete, facing concrete, wood 
forms, concrete sidewalks, details of con- 
struction of reinforced concrete posts, etc. 


A set of papers containing all the articles 


above mentioned will be mailed for $1.80, 
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the steam main. The Gorton Vapor Vacuum 
System can be run as a vacuum system by 
simply raising enough pressure of steam to ex- 
pel the air from all of the radiators, and then 
allowing the fire to cool until the desired 
amount of vacuum is obtained, after which a 
low fire should be maintained. 


Steel Walls and Ceilings 
\ WELL established Eastern firm produces 


walls and ceilings of the Bessemer steel, 

and uses its own composition—a pre- 
pared rust-proof paint—for their preservation. 
Ordinarily rust-proof paint is applied with 
brushes, but this firm, Northrop, Coburn & 
Dodge, No. 40 Cherry Street, New York, 
dips each sheet by hand in a tank of rust-proof 
paint, which, from experience, is found to 
afford the best ingredients for that purpose. 
Dipping insures the absolute covering of every 
spot of the sheet, which, of course, includes 
the edges, which are liable to be somewhat neg- 
lected when dealt with by the brush. ‘The 
experts of this company avoid the painting 
of sheets before stamping, such a method of 
procedure not being able in their judgment to 
safely withstand the enormous pressure and 
chafing which necessarily loosens and knocks 
off more or less of the paint, and leaves the 
remainder flaky, chipped, and liable to fall off 
with but little handling. The Northrop sur- 
faces are so carefully made that all the seams, 
joints and different parts fit together easily, 
quickly and exactly. ‘This makes them easy 
to apply, so that skilled labor is seldom 
needed, even on the most elaborate work—a 
feature valuable in remodeling and recoating. 


Floor Coverings 


HE completeness of presentation of a 
properly decorated interior is lacking 
in no direction more positively than in 

the treatment of floor covering. Surely one’s 
foot is planted on one’s field when treading on 
a texture whose tints and designs are in har- 
mony with correct surroundings. Not until 
the authentic seal of taste is put on the choice 
of fabric that does duty for the floor of a 
room or auxiliary space is the problem fully 
met. In applying his criterion the decorator 
finds many difficulties presenting themselves. 
Effects that seem standard in the salesroom 
may take on patchy lights and shades unless 
in accord with the place chosen for the cover- 
ing to be spread. ‘This is particularly true in 
the case of the more elaborately designed apart- 
ments wherein decoration is carried with mi- 
nute fidelity to the various styles of the 
“Periods.” It is not unsafe to claim that the 
scheme of treating walls and ceilings, wood- 
work and furniture, hangings and tapestries in 
faithful accordance with a certain style, is not 
always arduous, for many facilities are pro- 
vided by modern business houses in dealing 
with the necessary materials by thorough ar- 
tisans. In the matter of floor coverings, how- 
ever, we believe that the most satisfactory 
method for securing the desired ensemble is 
to prepare a design faithful to the decorative 
style of the apartment, and then to have it 
woven exact in detail and coloring with the 
purpose of the architect or decorator. Any 
house which possesses the supreme means and 
the first-hand judgment of a staff of experts to 
carry them on will be in a position to show 
that it is preferable to weave these carpets in 
one whole piece, for they can then be made to 
fit with precision the shape of a room, what- 
ever form it may take—oval, rectangular or 
even irregular; the weaving giving the marked 
advantage of the absence of seams, the use of 
which mars the whole piece, however carefully 
the sewing may be done. Foremost among 
such business houses that undertake to produce 
the highest grade of floor covering is the firm 
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Clipper Lawn Mower 


Oompany, Dixon, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Hand and Pony Mowers 
Also Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 8 H.P. 


| The MOWER 

that will 

kill all the 

weeds in your 

| lawns. If you 
keep the weeds 


cut so they do 


not go to seed, 


and cut your 


grass without 
| breaking the small 


| feeders of roots, 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE 


has become the recognized building material where strength, 
durability and sanitary conditions are demanded. Our new book 


the grass will 
| become thick and 
the weeds will 


= Concrete Construction About the Home 
and On the Farm ; 


iN ia ; | disappear. has just been received from the printers. It contains photo- 
. | 7 . . “pf . . . » 

Aol 6.00 © graphs, descriptions, specifications and sectional drawings for 

Se 3.— 18s Re 7.00 al many of the smaller structures that can be built without the 

Soe eee iy 800 | The Cli aid of skilled labor by the suburbanite or farmer; also much 

; : | e Clipper general information and many valuable hints to small contrac- 


Pony DAS oh 18.00 | will do it. 


tors and prospective builders. 


A copy of this book will be sent free upon request 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Department No. 10 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. We 


Send Draft or Money Order; we ship the day it comes in 


@ Americans are now building more beautiful houses and 
are decorating and furnishing them with greater care 
and in better taste than ever before. 


@ The most potent single influence working for higher 
standards in architecture and decoration is 


The Architectural Record 


@ If you are interested in building a building of any sort, 
you will be interested in The Architectural Record. 


Send for a sample copy—free 


Pate eH hee ruURAL: RECORD COMPANY 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York 


AMERTCAN QE O0 ES = AND) GARDENS May, 1905 
of W. & J. Sloane, No. 886 Broadway, New 


York. The main warrant for our recom- 
mendatory estimate of the good things and 
methods of the company is the knowledge of 
its very long and extensive connections in for- 
eign countries and ownership of factories in 
India, a combination that gives every facility 
for carrying out the desires of patrons in mat- 
ters of design and texture. It would be im- 
possible for an apartment treated by its deco- 
rators to look like a first rough sketch. All 
the refinements that prompt to take a more 
heightened or subdued tone where effects 
would be monotonous or excessive are obtain- 
able at this first-class establishment. The pref- 
erence shown for carpets made by hand will 
be met by its splendid stock at all times and 
in large quantities especially woven in styles 
of the periods. 


FIFTY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TIE “HOUSE 


36 Heating a Village House 
N STOVE-HEATED houses the halls are 


always cold, and, in addition, even in the 
rooms containing stoves, the floors are from 
6 to 8 degrees colder than the temperature 4 or 
5 feet above, a fact easily proved by experiment. 
As a consequence one’s feet are just so much 
colder than head and shoulders. ‘These two de- 
fects, cold halls and floors, are certainly fac- 
tors in producing catarrhal inflammation of 
the throat and nose, if nothing worse. To re- 
duce these defects to a minimum, it is necessary 
to alter somewhat the construction of the 
rooms. Every one knows the value of the 
open grate, not so much as a heater, but as an 
equalizer of room temperature, and herein 
lies our remedy. Every room should have such 
a grate, or its equivalent, simply an airshaft 
connected with the chimney, and opening into 
the room at the floor level. An airshaft so 
arranged, and of suitable dimensions, answers 
almost as well as an open grate, and furnishes 
the means whereby rooms may be heated very 
well with ordinary stoves. 
When a room which has no fireplace is 
heated the heated air rises and spreads along 
the ceiling in a thick cloud, and if a window 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
va 
127-7th STREET CONSULTING ST. LOUIS 
is opened the warm air rushes out before it has 
done much good; if, on the other hand, there 


ch good ; if, ; 
A R C H I T FE C T is an open grate, some of the hot air, escaping 


up the chimney, creates a partial vacuum; this, 
consequently, creates in the room a movement 
toward the opening, and the upper heated air 
is more diffused about the room, making the 
temperature more uniform. 

The halls, whether they contain a stove or 
not, should have an airshaft, for it will assist 
somewhat in “sucking out” the heated air of 
What a good Mantel the adjoining rooms. A small oil heater, 
for DEN, Library, placed in the lower hall, will be of assistance 


iW) 
Y 
Y 
ee epee oldie sMieeon Y in keeping the hall temperature at the right 
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Y 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 


ARTISTIC 
HOMES 


A DOLLAR BOOK 

OF MODERATE COST 
HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Printed on the best of 
paper in 

Edition de Luxe. 
Any one intending to 
build should purchase 
this new cdition of 


ARTISTIC 
HOMES 


LE 


If you ever intend 
to build, send for the 
above $1.00 book to-day. 


HIGH-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


VOOVVYYVYYVYVYUYYUVOOWVOOVOOD 
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pelea teen point.—Dr. Harvey B. Bashore. 


NEW BOOKS 
THE FarMer’s GARDEN. Edited by Herbert 
W. Collingwood. New York: The Rural 
New Yorker. Pp. 128. Price, 75 ¢., 


NS 


G 


)) 


i 


Simple but effective. 

Rough surface tile, 
6x12 inches. Best in 
dull finish green. 


If you don't like 


this, we have others. 


paper. 

The farmer’s garden, as understood in this 
little book, is a vegetable garden. It is in- 
tended as a plea for a home garden for the 
busy farmer, most of whose time is taken up 
with the large affairs of his farm. It is a gar- 
den, therefore, which can only be cultivated in 
spare moments and perhaps only by the women 


@ 
@ 
a 
The Hartford @||: 7 
@®@ and children of the family. It is a book im 
@ 
@ 
@ 


e 
No. 21. 5 ft. highs 5 ft. 6 in. wide Faience Ga! tended only for very busy workers and in the 
ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE TILE country, and it thus has a distinct field of its 
FAIENCE & MANTELS HARTFORD, CONN. own. ‘The editor has drawn largely on prac- 


tical experience for his material, and has pro- 
duced a compact little volume of real merit and 
usefulness. 


: an 


©VPDOONTHNN0HOOOOOOD 
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Flower-Bed Guard 
Lawn Fence 

Lawn Border 

Tree Guards and 
Fences for All Purposes 


#| Low in price, made by a new 
method. Galvanized after weav- 
ing and guaranteed Rust Proof. 

oo v7 
Ho tH Send for Catalogue 
Ht 
gilt 


(oh 
} 
ee WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


NIH 
= iit 72 Hammond St., Worcester, Mass. 
L 


y— The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
=m tion guaranteed, 


: ol or Wire, 
built to 
your order, 


Enterprise Write our factory. 
Foundry & Fence Co., 355 S. me Indianapolis, Ind. 


Take off your Hat to the MYE* 


For whether you need-Hand or Power 


C Pum 
ps, Hay Tools;-Sfore Ladders, Gate 
gf Bagel Femt Fixtures 
VAN ERS’ are Always Best 
WG) Quality and Service is the Myers al 


you've always got your moncy’s worth and @ 
bargain besides when you buy from MYERS, 


380-Page Catalog with close prices FREE. 
E. MYERS & BRO. Ashland, Ohio 


Stacionaties, Portables, Hoisters, Pumpers, Sawing and 
Boat Outfits, Combined with Dynamos. 
Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene. 
Send for Catalogue. 
State Power Needs. 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. BOX 69, STERLING, ILL 


WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 


May positively be obtained without the aid of curling irons by the use o 
Mrs. Mason's Old English Hair Tonic. 
B Send stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 
MRS. MASON. 36 West 34th St.. New York City 


COTTAGE DESIGNS 


No. 1. Cottage Designs 
Twenty-five designs, ranging in cost 
from $600 to $1,500 

No. 2. Low Cost Houses 
Upward of twenty-five selected de- 
signs, originally costing from $750 to 
$2,500 

No. 3. Modern Dwellings 
Twenty designs, at costs ranging from 
$2,000 to $5,000 

No. 4. Suburban Homes 
Twenty selected designs, ranging in 
cost from about $3,000 upward 

One Dollar Each, Postpaid. Sold Separately 


Munn & Co., New York 


Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


Prison, House, 
and Stable Work, 
Joist Hangers, 
Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc. 


TANCOEND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


f} sia. pele | 
hie tein 
fl Ke ie 


standing seam of metal roofs. 
No rails are needed unless 
desired. We makea similar 
one for slate roofs ce oe 


~~ wy) y 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Clinch right through the 


BERGER BROS. Cu. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


=. 7 
| in instrument for ind it yt 
ez ota 1adow or ra! lial i ——a> 
Cantey Dictionn | | @ - 
Le, fii / 
4 ; : P | kk Z 
It is more than this. It is a charming, almost living presence )7/))) ae 
in the garden or on the lawn, which makes the place most inter hy ie j 
esting and satisfying. We have a booklet which we send free ze i yf 
ro r . BZ hill) . 4 
Write for it today to azZciih| % 
ras 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO Lay 
5 . : | BUH, 
Designers and Makers of 778 Woman’s Temple "y x 
Garden Furniture and High Class Monuments CHICAGO eae a 
DT le nen PE « 


SPAL REFRIGERAID< 


refrigera- never crack, 
tor made of glass ! : unaffected by 


acid, naturally colder 
than other materials, and 
practically everlasting: 
Not a crack, crevice nor 
particle of absorbent mate 


Think of the absolute 
cleanliness assured. Send 
for our Book and learn all 
about the most perfect re- 
frigerator and the wonder- 
ful material of which it is 
made. 


rial to collect impurity or 
develop odor. Every 
square inch of its interior 
as accessible and easily 
cleaned as a glass bowl. 


Think for a moment 
and you will realize that 
a glass refrigerator to 
store food is just as im- Galvanized steel ice 
portant as glass or china rack, removable for clean- 
table ware from which to eee ee Wa ing. Wonderful method 
serve food. of insulation guarantees 25 

The OPAL REFRIG- : per cent. saving in ice 
ERATOR is the only re- | —— —— = [ OPAL REFRIGERA- 


frigerator in the world to- TORS are made with either 
day that is made of glass. opal exterior or oak case. 


Neither zinc nor ather Write for the Book giving 
corrosive material is used detailed description. 

inits construction. Lined 
throughout, ice and pro- 
vision chambers alike, 
with heavy, snow-white 
OPAL GLASS. 


Sent free on application. 
EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Box C, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


[THE CELEBRATED UIs BOILERS 


er eh St ye SI mn 


As an Thivestinent, Furman Boilers return large Dayidendet in improved He: alth, increased Comfort and 
Fuel saved. Valuable Catalogue and Booklet ‘‘ Warmth’’ mailed free. Address: 


New York Office and THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY SELLING AGENTS: 


Show Room, ? E. S. DEAN, Bloomington, III. 
296 Pearl Street 5 Orange Street, Geneva, N. Y. E. K. BARR, La Crosse, Wis. 


ute we hu a) 


——s ay. 


TILES 


of Every Description for Walls, Floors, Etc 


3 OB buys this solid oak Mantel, 80 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide 
‘ 28x16 Mirror. Heavy columns and elaborate capitals. 
que §=— Tile facing and hearth. Club house grate, $10.00, 


te 
4 
« 


No. ——¥ inches, =e Retail value, $7.00 Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors 
No. 230—48x14 inches, with Curtain Pole, $4.50. and baths, Slate Laundry Tubs, Grilles, etc. It is free. 
Retail value, $9.00 Or send 10 cents to pay postage on our Art Mantel Cat- 
Others from £2.50 up. Largest assortment. Division alog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. ; 
Screens and special Grilles to order W. F. OSTENDORF, 2417.N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. € 


In GALVANIZED IRON, BRASS and COPPER 
Also with GLASS TOPS for SKYLIGHT 


@ Simple, Symmetrical, Storm-proof, Effective. For perfectly 

ventilating buildings of every character. Send for Model and 

Pamphlet. Smoky Chimneys Cured. ‘Globe WUentilated 

Ridging.” 

PATENTED 
AND 

TRADEMARKED 


Manufactured by 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 


358 AMERICA'N VERO ES SAND ~ GAR DEIN 


May, 1906 


“PAYMENT CONDITIONAL UPON SUCCESS” 


Smoky Fireplaces 


Remedied 
WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in dealing with the above 
trouble. Thoroughly trained workmen employed. In most 
cases work can be done without defacing decorated walls and 
with little inconvenience to the household. 


Cooking Odors 


Prevented 
Pee WHITLEY SYSTEM OF KITCHEN VENTILATION will 
prevent the kitchen odors from permeating the premises. 
Designed and installed to meet individual requirements. Suit- 
able for fine residences, hotels, clubs, institutions, ete. 


Examinations and estimates without charge within 500 miles of New York 
Contracts entered into with the understanding that the charges are for results 


The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services 


McKim, Mead & White 
Carrere & Hastings 
Hunt & Hunt 

C. P. H. Gilbert 

Ernest Flagg 
Woodruff Leeming 
Howells & Stokes 
Schickel & Ditmars 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. Union League Club, New York 
W. A. Slater, Washington, D. C. Hon. Whitelaw Reid 

Mrs. John Hay, Washington, D.C. Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. J. Pierpont Morgan 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Senator Aldrich, Providence, R.1. Col. John J. Astor 

Clement B. Newbold, Jenkintown, Pa. George J. Gould 

University Club, New York 


JOHN WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


215 Fulton Street sie Brooklyn, New York 


Morris K. Jesup 

Henry Clews 

Joseph Pulitzer 

R. Fulton Cutting 

U.S. Government for :— 
White House, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


ARCHITECTS 


A Delightful—Educational—Inexpensive 


Summer | our 


What could be more delightful, what could be of greater educational 
value, than a trip this summer to the Pacific Coast ? 


Ge “CHAMPION” 


LOCK JOINT 


Metal Shingle 


Inexpensive, 


Ornamental, Durable 


MADE BY 


| J.H. ELLER 
! & CO. Start, let us say, from Chicago over the Burlington Route’s famous Mis- 
sissippi River Scenic Line—cool and decidedly picturesque—then take at 
1610 E. 5th St. St. Paul 
CANTON, 0. @one of the northern routes across the continent, perhaps visiting 
Yellowstone Park en route, and after enjoying the charms of the Puget Sound 
region, start from Portland for San Francisco 


of 
gee @ on a Pacific Ocean steamer, or over that magnificent highway, the Shasta 
Route. Then, when you have enjoyed San Francisco's attractions, continue 
southward 
@ over the incomparable Coast Line to Los Angeles. After a stay in 
Southern California, take either of three routes to Colorado Springs and Denver 


— the Valley Line, over Great Salt Lake and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 

—the new Salt Lake Route and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 

—thro’ the storied Southwest, with a side trip to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, or to Mexico, or both, 

@then from Denver on one of the Burlington’s splendid trains to your 
starting point. 

Or, if you like, visit California first and return by Puget Sound and a 
northern route. No extra charge. 


Cornices, 


Skylights, 


Ceilings, 
Etc. 


An expensive trip? Not at all! 


The ‘otal cost for railway fare, exclusive of side trips, is just $88.50 from 
UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 


Chicago: $82.50 from St. Louis; $73.50 (not via St. Paul) from Missouri 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city River points, Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. Even lower rates on certain 
gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 


costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. dates. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and _ heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, institu 
tions, etc. We construct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,ooocubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 


Cc. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


This is only one of scores of simila. trips that can be made at no greater expense. 


Tell me what you would like to do and to see this summer, and I'll plan a tour for 
you. For this service there is no charge. All I ask is that you 
make sure your ticket reads “via Burlington Route. 


Write me to-day, please. 


P. S: EUSHIS, 
Route 317 “Q” Building, Chicago. 
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_ ¥ Welcome & Refreshing 

as the first flowers of Spring is 
e soothing touch of MENNEN’S. 
ives immediate and positive relief 
from PRICKLY HEAT, CHAF- 
ING, SUNBURN, and all skin 


AMERICAN HOMES “AND GARDENS Ane 


MENNENS 


te Knobe- Angelus 


COMPETENT critic de- 
clared that this player-piano 
“presents an__ irresistible 
strength and is an attraction 
which must appeal to the 

public as no other existing combination can.” 

He did not overstate the fact, and how 
could he, for this instrument is the combined 
product of the two companies — Wm. 

Knabe & Company and The Wilcox & 

White Company — occupying the foremost 

positions in the manufacture of pianos and 

piano-playing devices. 


troubles. Mennen’s face on ev ery } 
box, see that you get the genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by mail 
25c. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum. 


The touch and incomparable tone of the 
Knabe Piano are not impaired by installing 
the ANGELUS entirely within the piano 
case, so the instrument is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the trained musician of the highest 
artistic standard and is anever failing source 
of delight and entertainment to everyone 


who plays it by means of the ANGELUS. 
For ten years the ANGELUS has been 


constantly developed by its inventive origi- 
nators to its present point of superiority. 
It possesses peculiar and original mechanical 
advantages such as the wonderful melody 
buttons and the famous phrasing lever and 
the diaphragm pneumatics producing the 
humantouch. These give the performer the 
means to produce truly artistic music and 
obtain effects not possible with any other 
piano player. 

The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS 
is of elegant design and beautiful finish 
and is made of most carefully selected 
veneers of choicest figure. 


Write for handsome booklet and name of 


our nearest local agency. 


rb wikCOxX -& WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


The Knabe- Angelus 
Ready to be played by hand. 


The most modern Heater made 


m REPUTATION 


The “THATCHER” TUBULAR 
Furnace is distinctly known as 
the Finest development in Heater 
construction. It guarantees 
healthfully warmed air—with the 
greatest possible economy in fuel 


May we send you our illustrated 
booklet — ‘‘ Homes of Comfort ’’— free? 


ihateher Purnace Co. 


Nos. 110-112-114-116 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


It Goes With the Sash! 


Bee window screens have always been a nuisance. 
Necessary, of course, but so much bother to adjust and 
take out when the windows had to be closed, opened or 
cleaned. The need of a new idea for window screens may 
be said to have been a "long felt want," and therefore all 
householders, office occupants, hotel keepers and others will 
hail with acclamation the advent of 


The ‘Thompson’ Automatic 
Solty: Window Screen 


which is easily adjustable to all 
windows that raise or lower. 
No cutting of frame or sash. 
They are simply adjusted by any- 

ody in a minute or two. They 
rise or fall with either sash, and are 


House Door 
not in the way of shutters or 
storm windows; can be instantly Hanger 


detached when necessary, and do a ade 
not obstruct the view at any time; = 
do not rust or break, and will 
easily outlast ordinary screens. 
They allow of perfect ventilation 
while keeping out mosquitoes, 
flies and other insects. 

q@ Perfect in Action 

@ Neat in Appearance 

@ Low in Cost 

@ Effective in Results 


Manufactured & Controlled by q Unique in Every Way 


American Automatic Roller Window Screen Co. 
620 Mutual Life#Building* Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by ANGELUS Roll. 


“LANE’S BALL BEARING” 


is the 


Best 


Other Styles for 
Less Money 


Send for Catalog ' 


SOLD BY HARDWARE TRADE 


434-466 Prospect Street 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Lane Brothers Company 


= J/ To Build? 


DO YOU KNOW 
Price, $1.00 ABOUT CONCRETE BLOCK? 


Postpaid 


Do you know that Concrete Block is cheaper than brick or 
stone—fire-proof—substantial—durable and lends itself to charm- 
ing artistic effects ? 

Wittekind’s Portfolio of Concrete Block Houses shows by handsome illustra- 
tions 27 exceptionally artistic designs in concrete block, ranging in cost from 
$x 000 to $5 goo; size, 7x10% inches. Illustrates exteriors, floor plans, etc., and 
gives complete description of each design together with estimate of cost and 
complete data. Sent prepaid upon receipt of $r.00. 

Wittekind’s Portfolio of Artistic Modern Homes is a large portfolio, 7x10% 
inches in size, containing handsome illustrations, descriptions, floor plans, 
estimate of cost, etc., of over 50 artistic modern homes in frame, stucco, brick 
and stone, ranging in cost from $800 to $7,500. Sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 


To avoid mistakes please specify the particular portfolio desired, 


COMPLETE WORKING DRAWINGS 


details and specifications of any plan shown in these portfolios, together with 
blank Builder’s Contract and Bond will be furnished at low rates. Special 
original Plans at reasonable fees. If you desire ideas of your own for a home 
worked out in original architectural plans, I shall be glad to correspond with 


you. 


HENRY WITTEKIND, Licensed Architect 
905 Cable Building, CHICAG 


na 


4to. 11x 132 inches. 
Illuminated Cover 
and 275 (/llustra- 


CO 
tions. 306 Pages 


Price, $10.00 
@ 


Munn & 


Company 


Publishers of 
** Scientific American’’ 


No. 361 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FLOMES AND GARDENS 


a 
PUBLISHED. || 


oA 
LAST 


you can discard 
those 
man-killing, 
back-breaking 
tools, 

shears, 

clippers, etc. 


Our 


Capitol Lawn Trimmer 
and Edger 


will easily do the work of four men with ordinary tools, 
with better results. Write for free illustrated catalog “C” 
and read what enthusiastic users all over the United States 


and Canada have to say about CAPITOL. 


THE SECREST MEG. COMPAN™ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Western Sales Agency, Denver, Colorado 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR FERRE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’’ Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


SUMPTUOUS 

BOOK  deal- 

ing with some 
of the most stately 
houses & charming 
gardens in America 
‘The illustrations are 
in nearly all cases 
made from. original 
photographs, & are 
beautifully printed 
on double coated 
paper. _Attractively 
bound. “The book 
will prove one of 
the most interesting 
books of the year 
& will fill the wants 
of those who desire 
to purchase a lux- 
urious book on our 
American Homes. 


ms 
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DRAPER’ - “ANEMOSCOPE, 


This weather van 
re sof of a t I and 
with ani at irrow 1 han | 
either on the ing or on the w 
rooms. Made in any desired fir to | ize 
with the trim 


THE DRAPER M’'F’G CO., 152 Front St., N.Y. 


Mfrs. of Recording T mometers and other 
Instruments all of 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free. 


O 3 
The lining is vermin- eee eee ae mice, ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


: ; ; p Moderate in co 1d dire tale 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. ___ Box! 347 KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Ind. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps SPECIAL OFFER T0 CARPENTERS | 


out dampness. BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTI-§ 

» LATING LOCK. A Safeguard t 
\ forVentilating Rooms. Pure Air, } 
IM) |), Good Health and Rest Assured. 
Th IN } To introduce this article, Four 
A iiliiilp Ventilating Locks in Genuine { 


> Correspondence Solicited. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION, 


VERTICAL SECTION, 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


=— = Pe r Finish will be mailed to Ae a 

any address prepaid for One g & 

Dollar. Will include a fo orty= |i a 

139 Liberty St NEW YORK CITY. = page Hardware Catalogue and ij & 
Working Model to carpenters q s 


who wish the agency to canvass f 


for its sale. Address 


I THE H. B. AVES Cc 


New Haven. Conn., U.S.A. 


NCAT QCAFADQNCATOQNCAIS CATDANCATIDOCTIOONCAOA 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER sy TILING 


Cool a Hot | 
Porch” 


is the title of our free book- 

let, which we want to send if 
to every reader of this 
publication. Write today 
and learn how 


Vudor | 
Porch Shades | 


make your porch an extra 
room, cool and shady, ata 
cost of from $2 to $10. 

You can see everybody 
passing, but nobody can 


“She can see you, but 
Vudor Shades are made you can’t see her.’”’ 
of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine —Twine—strong, 
durable—weatherproof. Privacy and comfort combined. 
They admit the cool, refreshing breeze, but 
keep out the hot sun. Beautifully stained in 
restful colors. 
When you write for free booklet, ‘How to Cool a Hot Porch’ 
we will include description of VUDOR Chair Hammock, and 
also VUDOR $3. 00 and $4.00 Hammocks, made under a new 


principle of suspension, which will outwear two of the ordinary kind. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 47 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 


Made in One Quality Only—The Best 


OISELESS, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinari!y durable. 


The finest floor that can be laid in business offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard rcoms, cafes, libraries, churches. 
hospitals and hotels. It is specially adapted for steamships, yachts, 
etc., standing, without cracking or separating, the strain: ing and rack= 
ing of the ship. Each tile i 1s interchangeable and distinct, but shaped so as to lock 
[Earallee into the surrounding tiles. The interlocking feature produces a solid 
rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, with all the durability of the hard 
tile, without its liability to damage. 2) 
q Maxufactured under our patent and sold only by us and our authorized ! 
agents. BEWARE OF INFRINGERS. Estimates, designs and samples 


rnished on application. Send for special catalogue. 


si = Going toBuild’ toBuild? + 


OUR CATALOGUE #28 WITH PLANS 
AND PLATES TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT, 800 PAGES, 6000 DESIGNS. 


SEND 20¢ FREE For postace 
THE FOSTER: Huser (O,ctucacousa 
RK,SASH,E ; 


Patented and Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 


91-93 Chambers St., New York City [Led. 


PHILADELPHIA, 724 Chestnut Street Branches ST.LOUIS . 218 Chestnut Street rhe dl tii bss 
CHICAGO . - 150 LakeStreet ~ = = = 2 BALTIMORE .114 W. Baltimore St. all ' 
SAN FRANCISCO . 625 Mission Street BOSTON A s 232 Summer Street : f ) 
INDIANAPOLIS 229 S. Meridian Street BUFFALO ° 600 Prudential Building (D BA 
PITTSBURG, 528 Park Building - 7 
i GrRMLles- ff 
LONDON, ENGLAND G "GR is. - = 
Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martins Lane, W. C. 3) i = OOD- 4 
} cA Ae: E: a 
v / gy 
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Have you 


investigated the 
concrete block as 


Co. crete is a wonderfully plastic 


medium of architectural expression 


By nature this material is admirably suited to building. No matter what you hav< in mind, a $5,000 home 
in the suburbs or a $30,000 country house, concrete offers you today more for the same cost than any other 
building material. 


Its almost limitless possibilities 


Perfection has been reached in the production of a hollow concrete block which is a perfect substitute 
for brick, stone and other forms of construction. The styles evolved are stately, substantial, and always 
artistic. The form of block face is one of taste alone. The most commonly used are smooth face, bevel edge 
corrugated or ribbed, pitch or rock face and special designs of ornamental faces. Concrete has a place of its 
own in building construction and is capable vf such artistic finish as to rest upon the merits of its own beauty. 


A word about 
the “IDEAL” BLOCK MACHINE 


The “Ideal’’ Concrete Block Machine produces porch pier blocks, veneer blocks, corner blocks, octagon 
blocks, jam blocks, regular blocks, outer corner blocks, outer octagon blocks, inner octagon blocks, fractional 
blocks, railing blocks, joist blocks, window blocks, buttress blocks, water table blocks, pilaster blocks, course 


blocks and gable blocks -AND ALL ON ONE MACHINE. 


The “Borst System” of facing blocks as used on the “IDEAL” produces a block on which has been 
placed a pressure of 60 tons before the rock crushed. NO PART OF THE FACING SCALED OR CAME 


OFF SEPARATELY. 


“ON THE HIGH WAVE 
OF POPULARITY ” 


The “Ideal” Machine is 
the peer of all machines and 
the standard of merit. 
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Write us for Catalogue “ W,” 
which gives full information 


on this interesting subject. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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MUNN @& COMPANY, Publishers 
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A baihgom ae with 
-‘Standard” — 
Porcelain Enameled Baths 
& One-Piece Lavatories eo 
y is the most satisfactory 
room in the house 


The Freshness of Roses 


and balmy June dys are not more delightful and 
refreshing than the soothing touch of ‘Mennen’ Se 
Gives immediate and positive relief from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn and all skin troubles. 
Everywhere used and recommended by physicians 
and nurses for its perfect purity and absolute uni- 


zt daw i [ formity. Mennen’s face on every box. See that 
a you get the genuine. For sale every~ 
Awe where, or by mail, 25c. Sample free. 
le 5 Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
' | i ; Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Telewm. 
Yt a 
| FOR PUMPING WATER THE WINDMILL IS NOT 
| 7 | EXCELLED BY ANY POWER. THE REASON WHY 
Uy e 
rN Star Windmills ‘ 
‘TRADE 
a Fated =: In mil S 
@ MARI Bi 
as 5 4 = do such perfect and satisfactory work is because they are properly 
Health, cleanliness and luxurious comfort environ designed, cee 
. . . é ” ” : 5 
every home equipped with the beautiful “Standard” porce- AS el bet) Se nae 
: Tey, ey possess real merit and 
lain enameled ware. a an son 
; : eee Sy '\\ x ou can have city water 
Its artistic, simple beauty holds a decorative charm that adds the final touch of i 0 a conveniences at 
elegance to the modern home. Its white purity makes its every use a joy. “Standard” 
Ware is sanitarily perfect, yet underneath its smooth china-like surface is the inde- | YOUR COUNTRY 
structibility of iron. Its cost is moderate; its installation the most economical —its Pe os me? HOME 
comfort-value inestimable. No home can be sanitary, convenient or even modernly |_| E i by installing a “STAR™ 
pleasant and healthful without “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. Suburban (Oucke one 
oon . é Lae. , : i provide bund: £ 
The famous slant seat NAURO’’ closet is now supplied in “Standard” Ware. ; oaths “itvecontoees 
Our book ““ MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our Be. : : j * the home in the best sanitary 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many *Stavdard” ‘‘ Green and Gold”’ guarantee label, and has a \ ; condition. URhetelecntionter 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each our trade-mark “Statdard” cast on the outside. Unless the ‘ mee h ired 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” tank gives the Feauare’ water 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet Weare. Refuse substitutes—they are allinferior and will F a pressure for sprinkling the 
on the subject and contains 100 pages, cost you more inthe end. The word ‘Standard’ is stamped on | lawn and gardens. 
THE ABOVE FIXTURES NO. “Standard” P-29, cost approximately all of our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that |, “STAR”? SUBURBAN OUTFIT 
$187.00—not counting freight, labor or piping. you get the genuine trimmings with your buth and lavatory, etc. | 
Let us know your wants and we will send data and estimate. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co, Dept. 23, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘Statéatd” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. FLINT & WALLING MFG. co. 
586 Oak Street : Kendallville, Ind., U. S. A, 


es 
LABASTINE is the most economical of P d \ ) ll 
A materials for wall decoration because it is arc (S ersal es 
the most durable, and can be applied time VASE—HEIGHT, 44 INCHES 
after time without washing or scraping the a a 
walls. Itis the most healthful, because Ala- PEDESTAL—HEIGHT, 42 INCHES 
bastine is antiseptic and actually destroys all = : 
germ life that comes in contact with it. ae aN Gn kh Dern 


@ =m CONSERVATORY 
labastine|| Fey 7... 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


can be applied to any wallin tints to correspond and 


Phoenix 
Fountains, Statuary, Bal- Sliding 
ustrades, Standards, Col- Blind 


harmonize with the furnishings of the room. Full Co. 
detailed directions are given on each package, so that WA oe umns, Sun Dials, Pedes- 

anyone can use Alabastine quickly and easily, by | j BH oe) tals, Benches, Tables, Phoenix 
simply mixing it with cold water and applying witha | J a N. Y. 
flat brush. The wall once coated with Alabastine can Vases, Lions, Sphynxes, epee 
be redecorated with other tints, as desired, year after et ’ A etc., in Marble, Bronze, —=S=— 


year at less than one-half the cost of any other wall ia é 
doverincd , 4 Stone and Pompeian 
Alabastine is sold by dealers in paints, hardware, | ; : Stone, that successfully 

drugs and general merchandise. Buy only in prop- ae sth de the . 
erly labeled five pound packages. Accept no substi- See EE withstands the LMM 

tutes. 50c for the white and 55c for tints. i tote ) Jae)-s«weather. 

A beautiful book entitled, ‘‘Dainty Wall Dec- a 
orations,’’ containing 36 exquisite color plans in BPs, 20 ¢ é Illustrations and Esti- 
the actual Alabastine tints, will be mailed to - be ot mates upon Request 


any address on receipt of 10c, coin or stamps; 
or, tint cards will be sent free on request. 


- SS eE——_—EEO 
The Alabastine Company, Fee Erkins &? Company =SERDFOR CATALOGUE 


909 Grandville Aree er ree nent: ox 109 Water 1 ' 1) 3 West 15thSt. NEW YORK 143-145 Varick St 


June, 


1906 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS 
AND DEALERS IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Gold Bangles and Bracelets 
Bangles and Bracelets quoted are in 14-Karat Gold 
$13.50, $15.50, $17.00, $20.00 


Plain gold link bracelets, each - - = = : 
- $15.00, $17.00, $20.00, $25.00, $35.00 


Plain gold engagement bracelets, with permanent 
locking catch, each - - $18.50, $27.00, $28.00, $36.00 


Plain gold bangles, each 


Jeweled Gold Link Bracelets 
Carved wreath pattern, with pearls and amethysts, 
each - - - - - - . - $25.00 


Fancy scroll and pansy links set with pearls and 
sapphires,each - - - - - - $32.00 


Ornamental links, East Indian effect, with half pearls 
and square cut amethysts, each - - $38.00 


Carved and pierced links with oval peridots, each $40.00 
Carved scroll links with sapphires, each - $43.00 


Pond lily design in ornamental links with peridots, 
each - - - $48.00 


Photographs of above or richer bracelets sent upon request 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through other dealers 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 


Gold Bags 


14-karat gold- 
mesh wrist bags 


$105, $145, $165, 


$225 upward 
Photographs up- 
on request 


Tiffany & Co. 
always wel. 
come a com. 
Parison of 
prices 


Stationery 
Department 


Wedding Invi- 
tations and an- 
nouncements cor- 
rect in phrase- 
ology, superior in 
workmanship 
and in sizes ap- 
proved by refined 
taste Samples 
and prices upon 
request 


Jewelry on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, ___ Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 
States 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


Second edition, 
530-page Cata- 
logue, without 
pictures or cuts, 
but replete with 
descriptions and 
prices, sent free 
upon request 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements 


EGINNING with the present number, the 

publishers of American Homes and Gar- 
dens announce that they will accept classified 
advertisements of not more than one or two 
inches. The classification is as follows: 


Poultry 
Kennels 


Stock 
Landscape Architects 


Country Property ] 


Schools 
Want Department 
Exchange 


A special rate of $3.00 for one inch or $5.00 

for two inches will be charged for each inser- 

] tion. These ads are payable in advance. Many 

who have been deterred from advertising by 

reason of their announcements being overshad- 

owed by large advertisements will now find 
their cards displayed more advantageously. 


This size ad costs $3.00 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From the Stony Brook Farm 


HESE hens have won many 

prizes at poultry shows. 
They are hardy, prolific, farm 
bred, pure stock. Write today 
for prices. 


Stony Brook Farm, Box 773, New York 


This size ad costs $5.00 


PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


From The Stony Brook Farm 


HESE hens have won 

many prizes at poultry 
shows. They are hardy, 
prolific, farm bred, pure 
stock. 

Write today for prices. 


Stony Brook | 
Farm 


Box 773 
New York 


4 MUNN & COMPANY 4 


Publishers American Homes and Gardens 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


eee ee Pah 


Bee \ Frog Raising 


A business which requires small 
investment and brings large re- 
turns. Our book, ‘‘ How to Breed, 
Feed and Raise Frogs,’’ gives you 
the practical knowledge. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, ALLENDALE,N.J. 


WOHLERT & WALBERG 


Landscape Architects 


and Civil Engineers 


Broadway, New York 
224 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Swans, Peacocks, Pheasants, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, 
Mandarin and Wood Ducks, White Guineas, and eggs 
trom all of the above varieties. IMPORTED Belgian 
Homers for squab breeding. Send stamp for our circulars 
with prices. We are the largest breeders in America. 


Cape Cod Game Farm, Box 99, Wellfleet, Mass. 


The well-known 
FOR SALE 2s 

Whaup.’’ Has 
one of the best heads on the bench. Asa stud dog 
he is most valuable, the puppies he sires being of the 
highest quality. Price £60. Apply to 


MRS. TRESTED CLARK 
7 Belsize Square, London, N.W., England 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln Dried and Pulverized. Best known fertilizer 
for lawn or garden. Large barrel full (more than 
4 wagon loads of ordinary manure), freight prepaid 
east of Denver, $4.00. No weeds. No odor. 


DORMANT SOD COMPANY 
21 Union Stock Yards - - - CHICAGO 


WM. WEBSTER 
Landscape Architect 


560 NORTH STREET 
Estab. 1853 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


BUILD AT COST 


Town or COUNTRY 


W. H. A. HORSFALL, Arcuirect 
18 anD 20 East 42cb STREET 
TEL. 2968 - 38TH New York, N Y. 


° 
St. Bernard Puppies 
fee ltte steed. FOr oale 
Champion Breeding on both sides 


ino. 


SIRE—Champicn 

“Willowmere Judge’’ 
fiist prizes, unbeaten at 
Maaison Square Garden 
Show, 1906. He outof Ch. 
‘“Baby Beautiful,”’ 
15 first prizes, and chal- 
lenge cup for “* best speci- 
men of the breed ’’ same 
show, 1906, 


BITCH—Lesbia by imp. 

‘*Our Bobs’’—"‘Leona,” 
she by Imp. Ch. *’Milan.’ 
““Our Bobs’? and Imp. 
** Milan,’’ champions and 
many times winners at 
Madison Square Garden 
Show. 


Champion “‘Baby Beautiful’’ at 8 weeks of age. 
GRAND-DAM OF LITTER 


Orders also booked for Boston Terrier Puppies by 
Champion ‘‘ Oarsman’”’ out of Dr. J. Valentine Mott’s 
‘“Budge’’ and Kelly’s ‘‘ Joy.’ 


Photo and WESTBURY KENNELS 


particulars on 


Lees Old Westbury P. O., L. I. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
nase y- Ras} ss 
JUST IMPORTED 


@ Ready for Sale 


80 Yearling Ewes 
20 Yearling Rams 


Pick of the English 
Flocks This Year 


AN 


tt CHAMPION SHROPSHIRE RAM 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM, Millbrook, N.Y. 


Property of G. Howard Davison 


Samuel Swett of Long Island 


REAL ESTATE 
All Kinds All Over 


HEADQUARTERS, HUNTINGTON, L.I., N.Y. 


1906 


June, 


FOR SALE 


TENAELY, N. J. 


Gentleman’s 
Country ‘Residence 


OMELIKE and comfort- 
able; 7 acres, high 
ground, view of Palisades; no mosquitoes; very 
healthy ; 16 rooms, modern improvements; stable; 
coachman’s cottage; fine lawns, shade and fruit trees; 
8 minutes from station, 45 minutes to Manhattan. Cost 
to build, $50,000; now in perfect repair; will sell for 
$22,000, easy terms. 
WILLIAM C. CLARKE, 
200 West 56th Street, New York 


J. H. SHEPARD & SON 


Landscape Architects 


302 EUCLID AVE., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Twenty-five Years’ Experience 


Beautiful Homes 


Send tor our fine port- 
folio of photographs of 
low cost homes, well 
planned, practical and 
artistic. They have no 
superiors. Postpaid, 
25 cents, silver. 

Knapp § West, Architects 
Dept. 1, Colman Bldg.., 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Jamestown, opposite Newport 


HORNDYKE HOTEL and 8 NEW 

COTTAGES, furnished. Charming loca- 
tion on shores of Narragansett Bay; 15 min- 
utes to Newport by ferry. 


P. H. HORGAN, Newport, Rhode Island 


A Country Home 


Is best obtained by purchasing a farm in a 
suitable location and improving it to suit your 
own individual taste or requirements. Our 
“Jersey Farms for Health and Profit” 
is a copyrighted 100-page book containing 
half-tone reproductions from photographs of 
New Jersey farms and scenery; also interest- 
ing and instructive information, together with 
4 fine map of the State and descriptive list of 
700 available farms suitable for country homes 
or for generai farming. Sent prepaid upon 
receipt of 10 cents by addressing Dept. T, 


New Jersey Land & Investment Co. 
———_——==—=!_Bivaber Ney: 


My Business is to Discover 


Country and Seashore properties, houses, lands, or sites for Country and 
Seashore homes. ‘To unearth and bring to your view the old gambrel roof 
farmhouse, the dainty Bungalow by the Sea, or select a site, landscape it 
and erect the house, decorated and furnished ready for your coming. My 
ability to analyze the conditions of Realty and all its surroundings makes 
my services a source of economy in your expenditures. If you have use 
for a Realty Specialist, one who receives compensation from only one side 
to a transaction and can go to any locality, write me. 

J. T. CRUTTENDEN, Norwich, Conn. 


Own a Bungalow at the Seashore 


We offer several special building propositions: 
Bungalow and Lot, $500 | Bungalow and Lot, $750 and up 
Bungalow and Lot, 650 | Cottage and Lot, 800 

Cottage and Lot, $1,000 and up. 

Our properties are in the prosperous community of Crescent Beach at 
Eastern End of Long Island Sound. Here cool breezes, healthy surroundings 
and s/eep are assured. Write us for particulars now while the proposition 
isopen. "THE CRESCENT BEACH LAND CO., Crescent Beach, Conn. 


Own a Summer Home 


It’s better, more independent, enjoyable and economical than renting. 
Meritorious 80-acre farm; well-painted house; no repairs. Two barns; 
poultry house; orchard. Right in the country, yet only fifteen minutes 
from station and Long Island Sound. Eastern Connecticut. Country 
and nearby seashore combined. Seldom is such an opportunity presented. 
It’s yours for $1,250, Possession at once, Write to-day for particulars. 


Address J. T. CRUTTENDEN, Norwich, Conn. 


Valuable Information tor those who 
Build, Buy or Rent a Home 


Send postal for descriptive booklet 
House Hints Publishing Co., Department 28, Philadelphta 


\ 
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The original 
smooth- surfaced 
weather-proof 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE) elastic 


Y» ROOFING Eeerr 


ee, 
x of 


“WELL! ABOVE ALL THINGS!” 


To avoid imitations, look for 
our Registered Trade-Mark 


CJ 
“RUBEROID” 
stamped on the under side 
of each length. 
Also look for our 
name, as sole manufacturers, 

Ree \ printed on the outside ] 
STANDARD FOR 15 YEARS. \° — 
POSITIVELY WEATHER PROOF. Sx For 
RESISTS FIRE AND ACIDS Fee 

ecto = § Handsome 
i) 


<SLASTSANDEFINITELY 


Dwellings 


RUBEROID 
RED 
ROOFING 
A PERMANENT ROOFING 


wir A PERMANENT COLOR 


The only prepared roofing combining weather-proof, fire-resisting 
properties with a decorative effect. SEND FOR SAMPLES 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Sole «Manufacturers 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


A NEVER-FAILING 
WATER SUPPLY 


with absolute safety, at small cost, may be had 
by using the 


Improved Rider Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


and 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumping Engine 


UILT by us for more than 30 years, and sold in 

B every country in the world. Exclusively intended 

for pumping water. May be run by any ignorant 

boy or woman. So well built that their durability is 

yet to be determined, engines which were sold 30 
years ago being still in active service. 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘E” to nearest office. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
40 N. 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 239 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 

234 CRAIG ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

22 PITT ST., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 

TENIENTE-REY 71, HAVANA, CUBA 


The Gorton 


Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


ITH this Sys- 

tem you can 

govern the heat 

in any room by 

graduating the opening of 

the radiator valve, and the 

radiator will only be heated 

in proportion to the amount 

of steam admitted; there- 

fore no room is overheated, 

which means a great saving 
in fuel, 


q Our new catalogue, giving 
full information, mailed free 
on application. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 
96 Liberty Street, New York City 


Let Us Tell You Why 


the McCray Refrigerator is the best 
refrigerator built—why it uses less ice and 
why it protects your health. Your name 
and address on a postal card will bring 
you our large catalogue, and a valuable 
book “How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


Zinc=Lined Refrigerators 
Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison 
milk and food, causing serious disease. An 
unsanitary refrigerator, (whether lined with 
zinc or anything else) often causes serious 
sickness, yet few people think or laying 
the blame where it actually belongs. Chil- 
dren are especially liable to sickness 
caused by refrigerator poisoned milk. 


McCray 


Refrigerators 


Opal Glass, Tile, or 
White=Wood Lined 


are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, Florists, 
etc. Endorsed by physicians, hospitals, and 
prominent people. 

The McCray System of Refrigeration insures 
a perfect circulation of pure cold air so abso- 
lutely dry that salt and matches can be kept in 


a McCray Refrigerator without ge iz d 

McCray Refrigerators are lined throu yu ith 
Opal Glass, Tile, or Odorless White-Wood, (n¢ 
zinc is used.) They aredry, clean and hygienic 
of superior construction, are unequaled for econ- 
omy of ice and can be iced from outside of house. 


Every Refrigerator is guaranteed. 

McCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 
Catalogues and Estimates free. 
Catalogue, No. 81 for Residences, No. 

46 for Hotels, Clubs, Public Insti- 
tutions, etc., No. r Meat Markets, 

No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for Flori 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 502 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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THE HALFTONE with THIS ADVERTISEMENT ILLUSTRATES A 
L’Art Nouveau Mantel and Fire Place 


The tile used are a 6 inch by 6 inch glazed with our Matt glaze No. 772, a 
charming tone of soft Sea Green. We make eighteen new colors in Matt 
glazed tile for Wainscoting and Fire Place work. 

If you contemplate building a home, and propose to use tile, write us stating your 
requirements, also give us your views as to color. We employ astaff of expert 
designers and decorators ; you can command their services without cost. 

We stand for all that is artistic and elegant in tile work for Walls and Floors of 
Vestibules, Living Rooms, Dining Rooms, Bathrooms, Kitchens, etc. 

Special Designs for Porch Floors. If your dealer cannot show you samples of our 

“*Della Robbia’’? and Matt glazed tile advise us and we will put him ina 

position to do so. 


TRENT TILE COMPANY, 23° 


OF AMERICA 


Makers of Wall and Fire Place Drle> Non Abs ombcmet 


Floor Tile, Ceramic Mosaics, Architectural PF atence scree 


WRITE DEPART M BNI SA POOR Ge Agi Ay LaOnGaOmeE 


american Homes and 
Gardens 


a radiator will occupy 
in a room is worthy of 


consideration 
q le response 

to many re- 
quests of both new 
and old subscribers 
we have caused a 
beautiful design to 
be prepared and 
expensive register 
dies cut so as to 
produce a most ar- 
tistic cover. The 
beautiful green 
cloth is most sub- 
stantial, and the 
book is sewn by 
hand to give the 
necessary strength for so heavy a volume. The 
decoration of the cover is unique. There are five 
colors of imported composition leaf and inks, artis- 
tically blended. It is hardly possible to give an 


HOMES - AND 
a MCARDENS : 


@ This cut shows the relative size of the KINNEAR and cast 


iron radiator. 


@ The amount of heat each will deliver is the same. 


@ Yet the KINNEAR occupies only one-half the space and 


weighs one-fourth as much. 4 Every radiator guaranteed. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 6 


Kinnear Pressed Radiator Company~ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK: Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO: First National Bank Building 
INDIANAPOLIS: State Life Building 


LONDON: 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane 


Bailey-Farrell Building 


idea of this beautiful cover. The top edges of the 
book are gilded. This volume makes an appro- 
priate present for any season of the year. Price, 
prepaid to any address in the United States or 
Canada, is $3.50. 

@ For those who have the first six numbers we 
have prepared a limited number of cases which 
are identical with those used on the bound vol- 
umes. Any bookbinder can sew and case in the 
book for a moderate price. We send this case 
Strongly packed for $1.50. 


funn & Co., Publishers 


Scientific American Office, 361 Broadway, New York 


WE will send American Homes and 

Gardens and Scientific American 
|| to one address for $5.00. The regular 
price is $6.00. 


June, 1906 


Oriental Rugs 


PV RU SRV IV EV NV EV IV SIV OOS 


L oie | F : 
Bi the selection of Oriental Rugs for country 


houses, our stock offers an immense variety of 


° 
sizes, colorings, designs and qualities. 

Our close relations with the rug-weaving sections of the 

Orient, through our resident buyers, who personally scru- 

tinize each rug before purchasing, insure a collection of 

Oriental Rues of exceptional merit. 


Partial Range of Sizes and Prices 
FERRAGHANS— From 3 ft. x 1$ ft. to 25 ft.x 13 ft. Prices, 
$12 to $500. 
AFGHANS—Average size, 10 ft. x7 ft. 
Prices, $50 to $125. 
DAGHESTANS—From 5 ft. x 3 ft. to 
6 it.x4 ft. Prices, $12 to $45. 
KARABAGHS and GUENDJIS— 
From 4 ft.x 2% ft. to 7 ft.x4 ft. 
Prices, $12 to $18. 


Our sale of a rug 
is a guarantee of 
its genuineness, 


@ Hall Clocks, chiming the 
quaiters and striking the hour 
on beautiful-toned tubes, 
bells or gongs. 


@ The clock in your hall 
should be the attractive fea- 
ture, and it will be if you 
follow our suggestion and 
place in your home one of our 


“Waltham” 


Clocks 


Nothing richer or finer made. 


@ We also manufacture a 
full line of hanging clocks, 
including the “‘ Colonial’’ 
banjo clock. 


@ If your jeweler does not 
carry our line send direct 


Catalogue Upon Request 


WAC, T HA M 
Crock Company 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
United States of America 
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W.eJ. SLOANE 


THIS MAGAZINE 
TSi> Ee tek yA). Es ¥- 


251 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 


cA Printery equipped and 
organized to produce the 
most superior qualities in 
brochures, catalogues and 
high-class book work s# s# 


TELEPHONE 4978 FRANKLIN 


'WeGive paeeaiae iention 


To Special 


and are fully equipped 
to execute the most in- 
tricate and delicate work 
ever attempted in sheet 
metal. 


Mullins 


Art Architectural 
Sheet Metal 
Work 


is far in advance in architectural 
design and artistic execution and 
has won an enviable reputation 
for excellence. 


Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


| The W. H. Mullins Co. 
202 Franklin Street, 
Salem, Ohio. 


(Everything in sheet metal.) 
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THe STEINWAY PIANO 


has a reputation founded on the recorded judgment of the world’s greatest artists of two generations and the combined opinion of the most 
eminent musical and scientific experts. It 1s known everywhere as 


The Standard Piano of the World 


and the mere possession of a Steinway Piano puts the seal of supreme approval upon the musical taste of its owner. It can be found in every 
capital and court of the world, in famous concert halls, palatial hotels, aboard luxurious yachts and nearly all of the great steamships, as well as 


in more than a hundred thousand homes, from modest cottage to sumptuous mansion. ‘he Steinway Pianos in actual use at the present day 
represent in value the enormous total of more than 


One Hundred Million Dollars 


NS 
Cee 
7 


= 


oes 


Parlor Grand Piano in the style of Louis XV, made by us for Mr. Alexander R. Peacock, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
as it appears in Mrs. Peacock’s Music Room 


We make pianos of regular styles ranging in price from five hundred to sixteen hundred dollars, and have made pianos In art cases costing 
as much as fifty thousand dollars. 

Aside from our regular models, we have in our warerooms a large and fine assortment of Grand and Upright Pianos in the principal historic 
periods of architecture, such as Louis XIV, XV and XVI, Renaissance, Gothic, Rococo, Empire, Early English, Colonial, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Adam, Mission, etc., etc. 

These instruments are encased in the choicest Mahogany, Satinwood, Circassian Walnut, Prima Vera and other rare and costly woods, 
delicately and elaborately hand-carved, inlaid, gilt, finished In Vernis Martin, or painted by artists of national and international fame. We also 
make them on special order, either according to our own designs or the designs that may be submitted to us by architects, to harmonize with 
the decorations or furnishings of any particular room or suite of rooms. 

Our prices are moderate and our estimates compare favorably with those of the foremost decorators and makers of exquisite cabinet-work 
beth in this country and Europe. 

An inspection of our Art Rooms is respectfully invited. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Subway Express Station at the Door Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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THE GARDEN ON THE ESTATE OF ARTHUR LITTLE, E'sa., Swampscott, Massachusetts 
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Monthly Comment 


4 ARMERS’ Institutes are having their legiti- 
mate successor, and what is perhaps a more 
advanced form, in the “Better Farming 
Special.” Of all special trains this prom- 
ises to be the most useful, exactly as it is, at 
this writing, the most novel. It is true it 
is not quite so new an idea as the eastern press seems to 
imagine, trains of this description having previously been 
run by some of the western railroads; but the introduction 
of the “Better Farming Special” by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and sending it through the State of Massachusetts 
has aroused wide interest in this way of teaching the newest 
ideas in farming. For this is the purpose of.the “Better 
Farming Special,” and it will undoubtedly yield excellent 
results. Notwithstanding that great publicity is now given 
to advances in farming methods, and that every one who 
wills may be a scientific farmer, the farmers, in many sec- 
tions of the country, still adhere closely to the methods of 
their forefathers, and refuse to believe that good ideas and 
trustworthy knowledge may be obtained from books. Some- 
thing more than mere directions as to how to do things seems 
to be required, and the practical demonstration which the 
“Better Farming Special” supplies, is intended to meet this 
want. The extension of this method of disseminating farm- 
ing knowledge is unquestionably destined to lead to rich and 
important results. 


Shall one travel through America before visiting Europe? 
The question has been raised by a western railroad with an 
urgent plea for American travel on patriotic grounds. That 
American railroads in general, and this one in particular, 
will be benefited by American travel, is an unimportant 
matter which need not enter into a discussion of the subject. 
Of the advantages of American travel too much can hardly 
be said. And the same is true of European travel. But 
the statement which is calmly put forth, that “there is not an 
attraction in the Old World that cannot be duplicated and 
discounted by the phenomena of America”’ is too absurd to 
be patiently considered. ‘The reasons for travel are, of 
course, very varied; what appeal to one will not appeal to 
another; what one traveler brings home from Europe de- 
pends, in large measure, on his preliminary training and 
what he goes for. The same is true of American travel. 
America is rich in splendid scenery, in magnificent distances, 
in costly means of transportation, in high priced hotels. 
Europe abounds with works of art of all kinds, with beau- 
tiful buildings, splendid pictures and expressive sculpture; 
it sums up all the culture of humanity in times past and 
present; it epitomizes human history; it possesses exquisite and 
wonderful scenery; travel in Europe is comparatively cheap, 
and the excellence of the hotels are not necessarily in the di- 
rect ratio of their cost. These are the conditions, material 
and immaterial, of travel in the two continents. ‘There are 
few buildings of interest in America, and most of our paint- 
ings and sculptures are kept within private galleries to which 
the public has no access. The real problem is which travel 
will do the individual the most good, that in Europe or that 
in America. It is useful and inspiring to know one’s own 
country, but the average American will probably get more 
for his money abroad than at home. 


One of the most interesting problems connected with the 
building of large houses in America is their final disposition 
after the death of their builders. The large American house 


is a very new structure indeed. It is apt as likely as not, to 
be built late in the lifetime of its owner. This is particularly 
the case when built by a man who has acquired wealth 
through his own exertions. Such a house is dowered with no 
family traditions and represents little more than the personal 
taste or wishes of the builder at a certain time in his life. 
His family may not be interested in it, and may have no 
associations with it of any value. They may not care to keep 
it up after his death and may not be able to do so. Mr. 
Charles I. Yerkes has solved this problem in a way highly 
satisfactory to himself, and beneficial to the city of New 
York, by bequeathing his palatial residence on Fifth Avenue, 
together with its remarkable art treasures, to the city. Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab announces that he will do the same with 
his great new residence on Riverside Drive. It is easy to 
see that this disposition of great houses might become em- 
barrassing to a city or entail burdens that the average mu- 
nicipality would not care to undertake, but it certainly solves 
the problem of the final disposition of these great houses in 
a very interesting way. 


The personal associations of a house add greatly to its 
interest. “The inherent structural charms of Mount Vernon 
are of the most penetrating sort, but the personal associa- 
tions of this house with General Washington add immeas- 
urably to the respect and interest with which it has been 
viewed by everyone who has seen it since his time. The 
numberless headquarters of Washington owe their chief 
interest to their personal associations as Washington’s abid- 
ing places, which far transcend any structural or architectural 
interest they may possess. There are few American houses 
of any type or period which possess sufficient interest as 
dwellings alone to excite public regard. On the other hand, 
there are numerous houses in America of very penetrating 
personal interest that have no architectural value at all. In- 
terest in a house, therefore, is not measured by its architect- 
ural qualities, and it is entirely possible that a house most 
uninteresting architecturally may, from its associations, at- 
tract and retain the widest possible interest. America is per- 
haps no worse off than Europe in this respect, but the small 
unimportant house seems to be the typical shrine of America. 


The dulness of the country surpasses belief. It is quiet 
beyond the bounds of the most quiet dwelling in imagina- 
tion. Nothing ever happens in the country. There is no 
life, no variety, no gaiety. ‘There are but few people pass- 
ing to and fro. There is no gathering together of multi- 
tudes. There are no general means of amusement. ‘There 
is absolutely nothing save nature. Obviously the country is 
no place for the lover of excitement, for the person de- 
pendent on others for amusement and occupation, for those 
who wish to be with other people. Hence the person with- 
out individual resources, without any means of personal 
relaxation, without love for sport or a genuine zest for 
country life, is utterly lost, unhappy and dissatisfied amid the 
most beautiful surroundings that nature has _ provided. 
Hence the migration of the country folk, wearied with dul- 
ness, to the city, which to them is a veritable haven of light 
and activity, of bustle and excitement, of change and unrest. 
Hence also the movement of the city folk, wearied with the 
ceaseless clamor and uproar of the town, to the peaceful 
serenity of the country which is no figment of the imagina- 
tion but a true reality. Truly the country is not intended for 
everyone, nor everyone for the city. 
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“Pembroke,” the Estate of Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRACEFULLY designed and charmingly 
environed lodge is at the entrance to Mrs. 
Wheeler’s place at Bryn Mawr. It is built 
directly from the road, its outer wall being 
continuous with the hedge that bounds the 
property. The house is quite near the read, 
yet far enough back to have every quality of privacy, and is 
screened from outer vision by stately trees standing in a 
spacious lawn, beautifully grassed and graded. ‘The en- 


trance road describes a broad curve, and the visitor leaves 
his carriage beneath the porte cochere placed at the entrance 
of the house. 

' This porte cochére is a two-story structure, open below 
where it covers the entrance to the main doorway of the 
house, and built out above, where it forms an upper raom 
which is lighted on the outer face by a rectangular window, 
framed in dark wood and decorated with carved figures. 
The house is both old and new, the older building which 
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though not large, a= 
was still a house of 
considerable _ size, 
having been added 
to by Mr. Wilson 
Eyre, the architect 
of — Philadelphia, 
and in whose care 
the whole house 
has been greatly 
transformed and 
over, with- 
out, however, de- 
stroying the in- 
tegrity of the older 
parts. A difference 
in materials re- 
sulted from this 
procedure, but the 
whole has _ been 
well harmonized, 
notwithstanding 
the fact that the 
older building is 
built of a smooth- 
faced stone, and 
the” “niewier “oF 
rough-faced smaller stones and half-timber work. All these 
materials, the stone and the new, and the filling of the open 
timber has been so admirably unified that the whole is 
exceedingly homogeneous. 

Taking the house as it now stands as a completed whole, 
two special characteristics are particularly marked. ‘These 
are the varied projections of the different parts and the extra- 
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ordinary variety of 
the gables; “dhe 
latter, in combina- 
tion with the chim- 
neys and dormer 
windows, are sing- 
ularly picturesque, 
and it is hardly 
needless to add 
that the former 
add greatly to the 
exterior. From 
some points of 
view, notably from 
the flower -b or- 
dered walk of the 
flower garden, the 
projections and 
roofs form a com- 
bination of great 
interest, an interest 
that can well be 
called individual, 
since the view from 
this point is wholly 
distinct from that 
from the broad 
lawn on the terrace side of the house. Seen from the latter 
point of vantage, the front is a dignified combination of a 
variety of features which have been very successfully welded 
into one design. The great half-timber extension, somewhat 
to one side of the mass, is the most striking feature. Just 
below it is a low gable over a large round arched window, a 
new addition in stone which connects the central part of the 


The Drawing-Room is in White and Green 
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A Half-Timber Projection is the Distinguishing Feature of the Garden Front 
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the hall extends to the right and left, forming a 
corridor at the terrace end of the house. On the 
right are the stairs, to the left is the chimney piece 
with a carved wood hood. The windows and 
doors of this corridor open onto a porch which 
directly overlooks the terrace. ‘The dining-room 
is of moderate size, papered with English paper, 
with a charmingly combined effect of light green, 
red, drab and other colors. The furniture is of 
black walnut. Most of the windows throughout 
the house have summer curtains of Swiss muslin. 

On the left of the hall is the drawing-room. The 
woodwork is white and the walls green. ‘The 
plaster ceiling is divided into three panels with 
pendants and ribs arranged in patterns of simple 
curves. The mantel is of marble. The furniture is 
green and gold. The room contains a built-in cabi- 
net, together with several separate cabinets and 
many handsome ornaments. 

The billiard-room is further on and is entered 

Just without the Porch is a Tripod-Like Vase through a separate corridor on the terrace front. 

It is not only a room of distinctive charm, but is 

building with the older parts. Beyond it, quite far along to thoroughly original and individual. The doorway is a 

the right, in the center of the new wing, is a two-story pro- pointed arch, and with its great hinges of wrought iron 

jection, also of stone, with round arched porch 
below and a shallow bay window above. 

This arrangement may surely be taken as one 
of Mr. Eyre’s happy balances, whereby two wholly 
different features occupying corresponding situa- 
tions are made to equalize each other by the sheer 
audacity of their difference. ‘The long sloping roof 
of the porch between the larger of these extensions 
and the half-timbered structure already referred 
to, while the simplest in form is nevertheless a very 
useful expedient in joining the old and the new 
parts of the building together, and at the same 
time introduces a roof of considerable extent which 
harmonizes with the larger roofs of the main build- 
ing above. While no indication of purpose is 
given on the exterior, it will be well to point out 
that the lower buildings on the left of the terrace 
front are devoted to the kitchen and service of a — 
the house. ‘The entrance hall, which is entered im- A Group of Trees and Shrubs 
mediately from the porte cochére marks the in- 
ternal division between the old parts and the new. On the approximates a church door. Inside the room is surrounded 
right is the old, on the left is the new. At the further end with a high dark wood paneling, extending almost to the 
ceiling and decorated with Tudor arches. Above 
are colored hunting prints in frames, placed so 
closely as to have the character of a frieze. Over 
the doorway is a heraldic device in a square frame, 
with swords, sabers, spear heads and other weapons 
on the adjoining wall. At the further end is a 
great ingle nook, wholly occupying the outer wall. 
It is built of brick, with brick walls at the sides 
and back, and faced with a brick arch inclosed, on 
its outer face, within a frame of wood. In the 
center is a fireplace with a simple shelf above it 
supported on small carved stone brackets. On 
either side is a small window, and on each side 
of the hearth is a short wooden seat. The bricks 
here are frankly left bare and are practically de- 
void of ornament except the supports to the shelf 
over the fireplace. ‘The floor of the ingle nook, 
which is slightly raised above the floor of the 
room, is laid with brick. The room is crowded 
with furniture and other objects of interest. The 
billiard table stands just within the door; beyond is 
a square space formed by luxurious couches, and 
beyond is the ingle nook. ‘Two bookcases have 
The Lawns are Thickly Bordered with Shrubs and Trees their tops thronged with silver polo trophies. The 
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ceiling is slightly curved and the windows 
are entirely encased within the dark wood 
which forms the wainscoting. 

One of the windows of this room opens 
onto an outdoor room or porch, which 
forms one of the series of porches on the 
terrace side of the house. As a matter of 
fact, this porch, which is generously fur- 
nished with chairs and couches, is immedi- 
ately below the two-story gable which has 
already been mentioned as one of the chief 
features of the terrace front. ‘This im- 
mediately joins another porch, with honey- 
suckles growing at the posts and with boxes 
of geraniums and hanging baskets in each 
bay. Still further on, and immediately 
below the half-timber extension, are the 
main steps to the terrace and grounds. On 
each side of the steps is a great earthen Jar 
containing a large century plant. Beyond, 
in the center of the path and occupying 
almost the center of the broad terrace, is a 
tripod, placed on a raised platform of two 
steps, and supporting a century plant. 

The terraces at the back of the house, 
while not too pronounced in height, are 
quite sufficient for the situation. Just 
below the ground falls quite rapidly. ‘There are two ter- 
races separated by hedges. The upper one has beds of cro- 
tons and abutilons on either side; along the outer edge are 
large red jars with flowering geraniums. The lower is 
bordered within with gayer flowers. Here are some gigantic 
hollyhocks, bay trees and other shaped plants. The outer 
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A Vine-Covered Arbor 


boundaries are well covered with vines and support century 
plants and hydrangeas in tubs. 

The lawn below the terraces is exceedingly spacious and 
very beautiful. Apparently it stretches away almost indefin- 
itely until the view in the far distance is closed with trees. 
And here is everything to make a lawn interesting: great 


The Ingle-Nook of the Billiard-Room is Lined and Arched with Brick 
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sweep of sward; trees singly and in groups; clumps of ever- 
green or other plants abloom in various seasons; two great 
chestnut trees in full flower; no apparent art, and yet art of 
a very fine order, because the whole is so beautiful and fine, 
so restful, so full of peace. The ground dips so rapidly that 
not all of this is visible from the terrace porch, but the tree 
tops can be seen and one has but to advance a little to see 
and to realize all this lovely charm. 

The scene is, in fact, quite extensive. To the left, as one 
looks out, is the stable hidden by trees and clumps of foliage. 
Beyond is the distant country, with the towers of Bryn 
Mawr College in the far distance. To the right one has 
glimpses of the path to the flower garden, with altheas, red 
and white; beyond are clumps of evergreens hugging the 
base of trees: a great bed of pink nico- 
tiana being the chief color note, while 
a vast bed of white hydrangeas 
relieves the trees around the 
stable. Still further off 
to the right are the 
conservatories, 
which are 


com- 
pletely hidden 
frowns. the 
house. ‘The 
trees in the 


far distance 
are so close 
and large that 
they may well 
be the advance 

guard of a deep 

forest: as a matter of 
fact, the roadway runs 
below them not far from 
the end of the lawn. Interest- 
ing as Mrs. Wheeler’s house is, in it- 
self and in its surroundings, the most 
striking feature is its flower garden. 


This has several 
well marked divisions, most of which are isolated from 


each other and from the house. They form, however, 
the most beautiful part of the estate, constituting the por- 
tion which has been brought to the highest degree of de- 
velopment. ‘The introduction to the flower garden from 
the house is effected by a great flower-bordered path. The 
path itself is straight, but the beds towards the lawn on 
both sides are arranged in graceful curves. The immediate 
impression given by these borders is that here every sort of 
flower that blooms is placed within them, so splendid is the 
color, so rich the growth, so varied the plants. Irises 
and peonies constitute the larger plants, and around them a 
veritable riot of color has been produced by zinnias of ut- 
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terly wonderful size, by hardy phlox and other richly bloom- 
ing plants, many simple enough in themselves, but here com- 
bined with so much skill as to produce a thoroughly brilliant 
effect. A joyous walk is this bordered path, and infinite the 
variety of wonderful colors. 

The conservatories, which form the center of the horti- 
cultural activities of the estate, are located in a somewhat re- 
mote corner where they are quite far removed from the 
house. Moving up from them toward the house 
one passes through a succession of gardens, each having 
a separate character of its own, and each quite distinctive 
in itself, although sufficiently related to each other. ‘The 
first is a garden of hardy and annual flowers surrounded with 
a rich hemlock hedge, the openings covered with arches of 

the same fine tree. The flowers here are 

arranged in a somewhat formal fash- 

ion, the beds being given a rect- 

angular form in the center 
planted with vines and 
annual phlox, while in 
the middle is a cen- 

tral bed of Japa- 


nese iris and 
nasturtiums. 
Long _ rect- 


angular beds 


filled chiefly 
with annuals 
occupy the 
rest of the space. 
Phlox, — zinnias, 
alyssum, balsams, 
roses, irises, fox= 
gloves, lilies, petunias, 
nicotiana—the list is not 
complete, but the catalogue is 
sufficient to indicate the great variety. 
On one side is a grape-vine hedge, beyond 

which is a small vegetable garden. Further on towards the 
louse, on a somewhat higher level, is the rose garden. 
On the front is a low privet hedge; in the center is a sun 
dial; and the bed which encircles it has four arches of 
crimson and white ramblers. There are many beds of 
roses here, and the garden in its season is a_ splendid 
sight with its many colored blooms. Opposite it, on the 
other side of the path, is a lily pond, with lilies white, blue, 
pink and red growing luxuriantly within it. Some large 
Japanese hydrangeas overhang the pond and some cedars 
grow in the surrounding grass. ‘The grouping of the shrubs 
here is very fine and forms an appropriate introduction of a 
pergola covered with trumpet vines through which the large 
vegetable garden on the further boundary of the estate may 
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The Broad Path beyond the House is Beautifully Bordered with Annuals and Herbaceous Perennials 


be reached. And here one reaches the flower bordered walk 
to the house and completes the circle. 

Much attention has been given throughout the estate to 
the growing of trees and shrubs, many of the latter especially 
being fine examples of their particular kind. Although 
‘‘Pembroke”’ is not large, it has been developed in an ex- 


ceedingly admirable manner, including as it does ample 
lawns, spacious flower gardens and arbors, native trees of 
fine growth and size, and many shrubs and other trees that 
have been brought here and beautifully placed. ‘There is a 
true quality of joyousness in this place which is beautifully 
indicative of the interest taken in it by its owner. 


Fashions in Wall Coverings 


HE season brings around its fresh suggestions 
in the matter of wall coverings. Changes in 
wall coverings have a more substantial rea- 
son behind them than most changes dictated 
by fashion. Modern wall coverings are not 
permanent. Paper, which is the most popular 

material, has little sanitary value. It readily absorbs dirt, 
loses its color and in many ways ceases to be both useful and 
agreeable at the same time. Other materials are hardly more 
sanitary, and hence the need for frequent change in the wall 
covering is very apparent in most houses. In the majority 
of cases, in fact, it is changed much less frequently than it 
should be, a circumstance due, perhaps, not so much to cost 
as to the inconvenience entailed. 

Fashions in wall coverings, therefore, represent not only 
an advance and improvement proposed by the vendors of such 
wares, but correspond to an urgent household necessity. The 
chief thing to be considered in changes of this kind is not the 
obtaining of the newest fashion, but betterment. A satis- 
factory wall covering is often permitted to outlive its useful- 
ness because it is pleasant and agreeable; in a word, because 
it is satisfactory, and no idea occurs to the houseowner as to 
how to improve it. The simplest remedy in such cases is the 
best—to renew it. If that be impossible, for papers and 
fabrics popular at one time can not always be duplicated sey- 


eral years later, make the new covering as close to the old as 
possible. 

There are few more irksome tasks in household equipment 
than the selection of the wall covering. It is a matter that 
tries the patience of the purchaser and calls for the utmost 
tact on the part of the salesman. It is always safest to con- 
sult a trained decorator, and when several rooms are to be 
done over proceed on a related scheme. ‘The trained deco- 
rator may not always give complete satisfaction, he may not 
always be the cheapest possible agent to employ, but his in- 
creased cost, if any, is more than likely to be compensated for 
in the superior quality of his work; and the occasions when 
he fails are certainly bound to be fewer than when the un- 
trained housekeeper sets forth to recover her house without 
any idea of what to do or how to do it. 

Changes in wall coverings can seldom be made too fre- 
quently. They can never be made without inconvenience; 
without more inconvenience than, for example, would attend 
a complete change in furniture. But with the first indication 
of wear a change should be made. The latest fashions may, 
then, be followed with advantage. Often enough there is 
nothing else to be done, and the improvement in taste, both 
among the manufacturers and the decorators, is so pro- 
nounced that the new work is likely to have charm that the 
older did not have. 


How a Pennsylvania 
Farm House 


was lranstormed into a 


Beautiful Dwelling 


By 


Francis Durando Nichols 


G BOUT two years ago Mrs. C. T. Schoen _ tion, if not rightly heeded, might make the remodeled place 
purchased a farm of many acres in that lose all the distinction of character which was only waiting 
beautiful spot called ‘Rose Valley,” in te be developed. The amount of change has certainly not 
Pennsylvania. Upon this farm was situ- been excessive, and the improvements have been carried out 
ated an old stone house which was not old is sympathy with the subject and its environments. ‘The 
enough to be typical, a barn too near the house was too good to be torn down, and the walls of stone 
house to be ignored and too good to be covered with rough plaster made of 
torn down, a garden site and sur- Jocal creek sand chimed into the land- 
rounding grounds well covered scape; the windows were of good 
with old and valuable trees. shape, but were decayed in a 
This was the problem very bad manner, and 
which was given to the the porch and_ roof 
well known archi- were gone. The 
tects of Philadel- main walls of the 
phia, Messrs. house were re- 
Price and Me- tained, and the 
Lanahan. The building was 
buildings added to by 
were of the building a 


£ yap © sire= 
quently seen 
along the 
rural hig h- 
ways of Penn- 
sylvania, but 
fortunately of such 
character that the 
form of the buildings 
and grounds could be ~ 
maintained, thereby reduc- 
ing the problem, and making it 


laundry on 
the kitchen 
extension, 
two small 
wings at either 
side of the house 
providing fireplaces 
for the living and 
dining - rooms, cas e- 
ment windows were 
Sal placed in the old openings, 
ha oe and an arched stone porch 
more of a development than an ex- added at the front of the house, 
tension. ‘The entire absence of ornament bringing the entrance to it from the side, 
and the solidity and permanence of the walls of the house, and which is reached from the inside court by stone steps 
which were of stone and stucco, rendered a building which — graced on either side by bay trees. Passing across the terrace, 
the architects might scheme, modify and enrich with their with brick pavements laid in herring-bone pattern and orna- 
fancy, but woe betide them if the changes had been made mented with Moravian tile, the arched piazza is reached. 
without restraint, good taste and judgment, which considera- An attractive bay window, fitted with casement windows and 
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supported on carved brackets, is placed over the arch. ‘To 
the left of the bay window is a corner stone on which is in- 
scribed the date of its erection, 1862, and of its transforma- 
tion, 1904. A flying buttress was built on the western side 
of the terrace. The whole building was coated with a rough 
plaster cast, troweled on in such a manner as to leave some 
of the stones in the wall exposed to view, presenting an 
antique effect. This stone- 

work and plaster is of a 

natural silver-gray 

color, the color 

scheme being 
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turther enhanced by the sash, which are painted 


trimmings, which are stained a soft brown, and the ro 
which crowns the entire building and is covered with 
Spanish tile of brilliant coloring. ‘The house as a complet 
whole is not much like a farm house, and why should it pri 
tend to be? The farm which surrounds it is now planted as 
an extensive orchard, and something of this you will find 
suggested in the carvings over the entrance porch and 
in the living-room of the house; all rough-hewn, 
for, though the house has developed from a 


farmhouse to a country house, no attempt 
has been made of cut stone or smooth 
finish which would be suitable for 

the city dwelling. As the old 

walls of the farmhouse sug- 
gested the form and texture 
of the house, so old grape 
vines suggested the carv- 
ings to be found within 
the house, while with- 
out the 


formal 


house the 
garden, the 
pergola and the ne- 
cessity of a water 
supply suggested a 
tank which 
forms the terminal of 
the pergola, beyond 
which is the stable 
and ice-house, form- 
ing three sides of the 
quadrangle. The per- 
gola which extends 


tower, 


The House Before and After the Transformation 
The Lower View Shows the House as it Was, while the Upper View Presents it with its Added Wing 
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from the kitchen porch is formed of massive cement col- 
umns which rise out of the grassed lawn. The walk in 
the center of the space formed by the two rows of columns 
is laid with rough flaggings. ‘The Doric capitals of the 
columns are also formed of cement stucco, and above these 
are placed the rough hewn timbers and cross beams; the whole 
of which is stained a soft brown. The first story of the 
tower is open and arcned, the second story contains an en- 


idea, throughout, has been to accept the suggestions of the 
old without being tied to either its lack of style or its practi- 
cal defects, and to remodel the whole place to meet the new 
requirements without making it inappropriate to its location 
and surroundings. 

The original plan of the old house was of the rural farm 
type prevalent in the period in which it was erected, with its 
long narrow central hall extending through from the front 
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An Arched Piazza is an Attractive Feature 
of the Exterior 


closed den, from which broad vistas are obtained of the farm 
and surrounding country, and above this is placed the water 
tank which supplies the house. 

The interior of the house has been remodeled without any 
great structural changes except those suggested by the wings. 
The old trim and its round joined windows remain. The 


to the rear, and containing the staircase. On one side of the 
hall were the usual front and back parlor and on the other 
side the sitting and dining-rooms while the kitchen was 
placed in the extension at the rear of the building, over 
which were the servants’ bedrooms. ‘The main part of the 
second story contained the family and guest sleeping-rooms. 


A Servants’ Porch and Laundry were Added to the Rear of the House 
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SEO are filled in with Japanese wall g 
The living-room has bookcases built in 
on either side of the ingle-nook, which con- 
tains a fireplace of dressed Indiana lime- 
stone with a paneled mantel resting on col- 


umns which rise into brackets. On eith 
side of the fierplace the wall space is pierced 
by windows, underneath which are paneled 
seats extending around the ingle-nook. At 
the south side of the room a bay window 
has been thrown out in which there is also 
a paneled seat. 

The dining-room is separated from the 
entrance hall by sliding doors, which are 
opposite the archway and separates the 
living-room from the hall. The original 
plan of this side of the house was in the 
form of two rooms, and in its transforma- 
tion it was made into one great long room. 


The Living-Room Has an Ingle-Nook with Open Fireplace and Mantel of Caen Stone 


ta 


The form of the hall and the position of 
the staircase were retained in the trans- 
formation, except that the two parlors were 
turned into one large living-room. ‘The 
partition at the right side of the hall was 
cut away, forming a broad archway. At 
either side of this archway are pilasters 
carved in the form of a grape-vine, which 
rise to the intersection of the arch, into a 
beautiful piece of carving composed of the 
leaves and the fruit of the grape. Opposite 
this opening is a similar archway which 
separates the ingle-nook from the living- 
room. The hall and living-room are treated 
similar in character, and the walls are 
covered with Japanese wall grass, while 
the woodwork is of oak, treated with a 
dark stain, almost black, and is quite in 
harmony with the color scheme. The walls 
have pilasters placed at intervals along its 
sides, which rise into the spring of the arch 
of which the cornice is formed. 

The staircase has an inclosed balustrade 
of panels formed by the dark stained oak 
ribs breaking into the rail which butts into 
the newel post placed at the bottom of the The White Enamel Furniture and Trim, and the Crimson Upholstery and Wall 
stairs. ‘he panels formed by these ribs Decorations Form the Color Scheme of the Dining-Room 


In order to get over this difficulty, a wing 
was thrown out at one side of the room, 
making the greatest length of the room in 
the opposite direction; by this arrangement 
it left two spaces on either side, one of 
which was arched, turning it into an alcove 
for a breakfast-room, while the correspond- 
ing space was utilized for a butler’s pantry. 
This room is treated with white enamel 
trim. The walls have a paneled wainscot- 
ing to the height of six feet and is finished 
with a plate rack. The wall space above 
is covered with Japanese grass tinted a deep 
red. The furniture is in white enamel, and 
the upholstery and hangings are of crimson 
velour. The fireplace has a hearth of Mo- 
ravian tile and a mantel of white marble 
The nook has a paneled seat extending 
around its walls. French windows open 
onto the terrace. The atmosphere of tl 

The Characteristic of the Farm is Carried Out in the Grape-Vine Placed at Either farm is still maintained in the handsome 
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Side of the Arch Terminating in the Leaves and Fruit at the Top unique chandelier hung in the center of the 
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room, which is 
wrought in vee in 
the form of a grape- 
vine, aes eaves 
and fruit; candle- 
sticks with electric 
bulbs complete the 
fixture 

The kitchen is 
beyond the butler’s 
pantry; it has cross 
ventilation and_ is 
well lighted. Both 
the kitchen and but- 
ler’s pantry are 
fitted with all the 
best modern con- 
veniences. This 
kitchen is placed 
within the confines 
of the old walls of 
the original house, 
but the rear porch 
and laundry were 


suite, occupying one 
side of the house, 
consists of one large 
room with fireplace, 
large closets, bath- 
room, and an attrac- 
tive study in the 
Flemish and Indian 
treatment, with bay 
windows in which 
there are placed 
window seats. The 
remainder of this 
floor consists of 
three bedrooms and 
two bathrooms. 
The bathrooms have 
tiled wainscoting 
and floors of white 
glazed and un- 
glazed tile, and each 
is furnished with 
porcelain fixtures 
and exposed nickel- 
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added onto the eXx- Concrete Doric Columns Support the Beams of the Pergola Which plated plumbing. 
tension. Jd his laun- Extends from the Servants’ Porch to the Water Tower There are extra 
dry is fitted com- guest rooms and 


plete and a stairway leads to the three servant bedrooms bathrooms on the third floor. The cellar contains the heating 
and bathroom on the second floor. A servants’ porch placed apparatus of steam and hot air. 


at the side of the house is quite a feature The old barn was close to the house, and 
of the arrangement. ‘The second has been retained. Its walls were 
floor was changed considerably. —_ beamed and stuccoed, the roof 
The lines of the walls remain - eo renewed and a_ ventilator 
the same. The two x A > added. The walls of the 
wings which were #, barnyard have beei 
added on either A, rebuilt, and these, 


together with 

the walls of the 
basement to 
barn, have 


Side .of the 
building gave 
additional 
room to this 


been rough 
coated: dhe 
interior of the 
farm barn has 
been changed into 
a fine stable pro- 
vided with all the mod- 
ern equipment which is to 
be found in a well regulated 
establishment. The stable con- 
tains box and single stalls for the 


floor, and 
the outline 
of the main 
wall has been 
further broken by 
the four bay win- 
dows and the loggia. 
This floor is treated with 
white enamel trim, and each 
room is decorated in one par- 
ticular color scheme. ‘The owner’s 


June, 1906 
horses and a carriage room of large dimensions with con- 
crete carriage wash and harness room complete. In the 
basement are placed stalls for the other cattle on the place, 
and storage space for farm implements and other necessary 
things. ‘To the right of the barn is the ice-house, and this 


together with the barn forms one side of a quadrangle, while 


The Stable Before the Alteration 


the pergola and water tower form a second, and the house a 
third. The fourth side of the quadrangle is left for the en- 
trance and for further development. 

Here, then, is a very considerable transformation, a trans- 
formation that, perhaps, has completely absorbed the 
original, but a group of buildings of de- 
cided interest, and an interest that has been 
heightened by the fact that they represent a 
studied and deliberate transformation and 
are not an original group built directly 
from the ground. Neither house nor barn 
gives now any evidence of their appearance 
having at any time been other than now. 
This was one of the first ends sought in this 
rebuilding, and an wholly legitimate end, 
and here obtained by thoroughly legitimate 
means. But there is a special note of inter- 
est attached to this house because it has been 
transformed, rebuilt and redesigned. It is 
immaterial whether this has been done on 
the small scale or not, the more important 
fact being that it has been well done and ad- 
mirably carried out. 

The rebuilding of an old house is one of 
the most difficult problems for an architect to undertake. Even 
the best of old houses are so completely out of touch with 
modern ideas and thought in building that it is generally a 
matter of the utmost difficulty for the modern architect to 
place himself, mentally, in the position of the original de- 
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signer. Difficult as this is, it is the surest and safest thing to 
do in most instances, and, as a rule, the architect who most 
closely follows the lines laid down by the original builder will 
obtain the best success. 

In the present case the situation was somewhat different. 
The house was not so old as to be termed ‘“‘ancient’”’; it was 
not so old as to call for com- 
plete destruction; it was not 
of a type of architecture suf- 
ficiently interesting to war- 
rant an entire retention. [he 
practical 
volved in its general excel- 


problem was _ in- 
lence, in the soundness of its 
material, in its possibilities 
for adaptation to more mod- 
crn needs. 

And this adaptation was 
The 
house hardly admitted of 
halfway efforts. The re- 
building required to be done 
on a considerable scale or 
not at all. Hence as an 
architectural problem this 
house stood in a class by it- 
It required, however, 

skill of a very high order to 

so adapt it to newer uses 
that a proper economical use could be made of the old build- 
ing. As much as possible of the old structure must be used, 
and such additions as were made to it must be so designed 
that a harmonious united result could be obtained. Messrs. 
Price and McLanahan had, therefore, a matter of some dif- 


bound to be complete. 


self. 


The Stable After the Transformation 


ficulty to contend with, yet their solution of their problem 
contains no inconsistencies. “hey have produced a newer 
dwelling of real and true interest in itself, added to which 
the fact that it is an old house made over is also an in- 
teresting circumstance, but one ct quite subordinate merit. 
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A Group of California Bungalows 


Well Adapted for Eastern Requirements 


By Paul Thurston 


GHE bungalows of Southern California are 
enthusiastically pronounced, by a large pro- 
portion of their owners and occupants, as 
the most attractive homes of modern cost 
to be found anywhere, and certainly it must 
be conceded that they are unusual in their 
design and construction, and are distinctive in their interior 
plan and decoration, as well as in their outer appearance. 
The California bungalow is seemingly indigenous to the 
climate of the “Land of Sunshine,” and is for the most part 


built according to the location and climatic conditions for 
which it is intended. 

The bungalows are only built one story or one story and 
a half in height, and are set close to the grade, which is 
usually one step from the ground, and in most cases have 
great surfaces of roof, with overhanging eaves, which usually 
sweep down over the piazzas and porches, forming a roof 
for the same, and presenting a low, squatty effect. When a 
second story is added, for the purpose of meeting the owner’s 
requirements, it is built, so far as it is possible, so that it may 
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I—A “ Cottage” Bungalow Built for Seymour E. Locke, Esq., at Pasadena, California. 
Contains Eight Rooms and Bath. Cost, $3,800 Complete 


Constructed of Cobblestones and Stucco. 
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The Design is Attractive and Picturesque 
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The Plane are Well Arranged with a View to Light and Ventilation 
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not be visible from the ex- 
terior, though the ceilings 
of the rooms are of good 
height—a desirable feature 
for a livable house. 

The bungalows’ which 
play so important a part in 
the architectural scheme of 
the residential paradise of 
Southern California are, for 
the most part, characterized 
by simple lines and unpre- 
tentious treatment, and it 
should not be supposed that 
these quaint dwellings are 
to any extent the counter- 
part of the bungalow as it is 
known in the eastern section 
of the country—the roughly 
furnished frame structure 
which is designed for camp- 
ing uses, or for occupancy 
merely during the warmer 
seasons of the year. 

The climatic conditions 
of California, to be sure, 
enable the architects who 
provide shelters for the in- 
habitants of this famed land 
to give free rein to their 
individual tastes, without 
2—A Typical Living-Room of a California Bungalow, with Chestnut Trim, Stained and Finished in restriction as to the design 

Flemish Brown, and a Fireplace and Furnishings of Good Style and plan itself, and to the 
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3—This Attractive Bungalow was Built for Tod Ford, Esq., at Pasadena, California. The Brown Painted Clapboards, White Painted 
Trim and Cobblestone Chimney are the Features of the Exterior. Cost, $4,000 Complete 
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detail in regard to the size of the doors 
and windows and without any reference to 
that ‘dreaded bugbear”’ of the Northwest 
—exposure. 

The California bungalow in another re- 
spect is different from the Eastern, for the 
reason that it-is designed for all the year 
occupancy, and its construction is char- 
acterized by greater stability in execution, 
and more attention is given to the detail 
than is usually associated with a bungalow 
in the ordinary interpretation of the word. 

The California bungalow is not a par- 
ticularly low-priced type of building, as car- 
ried out in most localities in the Land of 
Flowers. ‘This is a source of surprise to 
the average non-resident, who bases an Plan of Bungalow Shown in Figures 4 and 5. The Plan is Typical of the Bungalow 
estimate on the superficial appearance of with all its Living and Sleeping-Rooms Placed on One Floor 
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the simple, almost plain ex- 
terior. The well constructed 
bungalows, of from five to 
eight rooms, usually range 
in cost from $2,000 to 
$6,000. The high price of 
labor in California makes 
the outlay for a bungalow 
greater than it otherwise 
would be, for the reason 
that the chief item of ex- 
pense in the average bunga- 
lows is found in the costly 
and elaborate finish of their 
interiors. In consequence 
of the high price of labor in 
California, bungalows, sim- 
ilar to those illustrated in 
this article, can be built for 
[astern requirements for 
about one-quarter to one- 
third less in the East than 
the prices quoted herewith. 

Great possibilities and un- 
limited scope are permitted 
in the building of a bunga- 
low, and practically every 
known type of wooden con- 
struction, from the shingle 
medium, such as is shown in 
Fig. 7, to the log cabin style 
presented in Fig. 15, has 
been employed in the bunga- 
low on the west coast. In 
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4—The Living-Room in the Bungalow of Mrs. D. H. Girouard at Altadena, California. It has 
Paneled Walls and Ribbed Ceiling in Chestnut, a Nook with Paneled Seat 


and Bookcases and an Open Fireplace 
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5—Bungalow Built for Mrs. D. H. Girouard at Altadena, California 
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some instances quaint, but 

expensive, conceits, such as 

the utilization of redwood 

for virtually the entire con- E 
struction of a bungalow, has a 
been employed. In most 
cases of a modern type there 
is a general tendency to 
treat the bungalows with a 
dark stain, which is due 
doubtless to the well nigh 
perpetual brilliancy of the 
California sunlight, and to 
this same circumstance may 
be attributed the seemingly 
universal disposition to pro- 
vide broad, well shaded 
porches; the roof of the 
porches being in most in- 
stances extensions of the 6—An Artistic Bungalow at Pasadena, California, Built of Klinker Bricks and Shingles, Containing 
roof of the main building. Seven Rooms, and Costing $3,500 


rolling country renders it 
possible, in many instances, 
to choose for them sites well 

adapted to such designs. 
The distinctive feature of 
the interior of the average 
bungalow is a_ spacious 
living-room, as shown in 
Fig. 4, and the plan, Fig. 
13, and which is a combina- 
tion of library, den and 
drawing-room. ‘The struc- 
tural variations of a living- 
room are endless, and it is 
its first conception that de- 
cides whether it is to be a 
failure or a success, for in 
this lies the character that is 
to be its own. Being the 
main room of the bungalow 
it should have an exposure 
which insures plenty of light 
7—California Bungalow of Simple Lines with Shingled Sides and Roof, Containing Six for the greater part of the 
Rocmevandi@estins) $3,000 day, as shown in Fig. 9, 


avian 


The variable foundations 
and the chimneys are built 
of cobble stone laid in a 
random manner. This 
rough stonework seems to 
be used in preference to 
brick. The pillars of the 
porches are often built of 
similar stone work, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and in 
some instances huge logs 
are used for pillars, as in 
Fig. 15. Rough unfinished 
lumber is extensively. used 
in all the exterior construc- 
tion of a bungalow, and par- 
ticularly is this true when 
the “Chalet” style is used. 
Adaptations of these Swiss 
mountain houses are espe- 


cially popular in Southern 8—Bungalow of Swiss Characteristics, Built in Southern California, Containing Seven Rooms 
California, and the heavy and Two Bathrooms, and Costing $5,700 Complete 
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—all introduced in every 
conceivable form, to say 
nothing of ornamental tile 
and copper. These fire- 
places usually have exposed 
facings and are finished 
with a mantel shelf, some- 
times of wood supported on 
wooden or ornamental 
wrought iron brackets, or of 
stone slabs resting on stone 
corbels protruding from the 
face of the chimney breast. 
Another feature of the 

~ sets : = living-room which is often 

Sh aS SS ae z : ae Pisgtese soe - provided is an ingle-nook 
a in which the fireplace is set, 
and on either side of which 
, are placed paneled seats. 
9—California Bungalow Built of Cobblestones and Clapboards, Containing Seven Rooms When ingle-nooks are not 
and Costing $3,000 Complete provided for the fireplace 


and it also should have the pleasantest outlook 
possible to the situation. Both of these considera- 
tions are important, as well as the best arrange- 
ment of wall spaces, and govern the placing of 
windows and of outside doors which may open 
into the garden, veranda or sun parlor. 

The California bungalow is, as a rule, always 
provided with a dining-room, and in this is quite 
distinct from the Eastern bungalow, which is often 
planned without a separate dining-room; one cor- 
ner of the living-room being used for dining uses, 
especially where a bungalow is built for vacation 
occupancy. The Eastern bungalow, built for more 
permanent use, has a dining-room fitted with all 
the accessories of a well regulated house. An 
invariable adjunct of the living-room of the ideal 
California bungalow is a large open fireplace. The 
designs for these fireplaces have been seized upon 
by home builders as an appropriate vehicle for the 
exercise of individual taste, and the materials and 
designs present the widest range—cement, pressed 
brick, rough klinker brick, rough and dressed stone 


10—A Dining-Room in a California Bungalow Furnished in the Mission Style 
This Dining-Room is in the Bungalow Shown in Figure 9 


and it stands out into the 
room, chimney seats are 
often used with satisfactory 
results. A nook is some- 
times provided in the living- 
room, and in a happy way, 
too, as illustrated in Fig. 
14, and is usually, as in this 
particular case, provided 
with bookcases, and paneled 
seats over which are placed 
a cluster of windows; case- 
ment windows, such as are 
shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 4, are very effective. 
The furnishing of the 
living-room is an important 
feature, and the center of 
interest should be in the 
fireplace, which might serve 
as the commanding attrac- 
tion, from which the key- 


| 1—A Dining-Room in a California Bungalow with White Enameled Paneled Wainscoting and Yellow note to the whole gen- 
Tinted Walls. The Furniture is of Good Pattern in the Colonial Style eral scheme of the room is 
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12—Bungalow at Pasadena, California, Containing Eight Rooms, and Costing $4,000. The Garden with 
its Pool and Fountain, its Palms and Plants, Which is so Happily Placed between the Wings of 
the Bungalow, is an Interesting Feature 


obtained. ‘The color scheme is also an important matter to 
consider, as well as the furniture which is to be selected. The 
living-room shown in Fig. 2 has a good mantel and fur- 
nishings in good taste. 

The ‘“‘Cottage” bungalow, Fig. 1, built for Mr. Seymour 
FE. Locke from his own designs, is very picturesque in its 
elevations, and while really a two-story house, its outlines 
are characteristic of the bungalow. ‘The oriel bay window 
terminating in a tower is a pleasant feature. ‘The cobble 
stone underpinning, pillars to the piazza, and chimney are 
also interesting. ‘The building above is constructed of stucco, 
tinted a deep yellow, while the sash and trimmings are painted 
old ivory white. The roof is covered with shingles stained 
a brilliant red. The house has a central hall, which is trimmed 
with Oregon pine stained and finished in a soft brown 
color. The sand finished walls are treated in a tan shade. 
The staircase rises up to a broad 
landing from which the main 
stairs ascend to the second story; 
the rear stairs are in combination 
with the front and descend from 
this platform. Ornamental 
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one side of the room, a pic- 
ture window with casements 
on either side at the front of 
the room, and opposite is 
built the fireplace, 
with green tiles, and _ pro- 


faced 


vided with a hearth of sim- 
The 


kitchen and its dependencies 


ilar tile, and mantel. 


are quite complete in every 
respect. ‘The second floor 
contains four bedrooms and 
The 


each room is painted white 


bathroom. trim of 
and the walls are covered 
with artistic papers, in pink, 
cream, blue and green re- 
spectively. The bathroom 
is treated with white enamel 
L paint, and it is furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickelplated plumb- 
ing. There is a cellar under 
part of the house, contain- 
ing a apparatus 
and fuel rooms. ‘The shed 
and servant quarters are 
in a small building erected at the rear of the house. 

Mr. Locke was also the architect of the bungalow pre- 
sented in the illustrations shown in Figs. 4 and 5. ‘This plan 
and the elevations are given for the purpose of showing the 
typical bungalow, built with all the living and sleeping-rooms 
placed on one floor. The exterior walls and roof are shingled 
and are stained with a harmonious effect, and the under- 
pinning and chimneys are built of cobble stones. 

In the center of the house is the main living-room, which 
is furnished with paneled walls in chestnut, a ribbed ceiling 
extending into the form of the roof, a nook with paneled seat 
and bookcases and an open fireplace. “The room is entered 
from the north side of the house, while the living-piazza is 
placed at the south side and is reached through French win- 
dows from the living-room. On one side of the living-room 
are the dining-room, kitchen, servants’ bedrooms, and their 
dependencies, while at the other 
side a door opens to a small hall 
from which access is obtained to 
the three bedrooms and _ bath- 
room, all treated in an artistic 
manner, and with every modern 
convenience. There is a cellar 


heating 


newels and balustrade are pro- 


vided. 

The living-room is_ treated 
with white enamel paint and is 
reached through an alcove, on 
either side of which are built 
bookcases. The room has a bay 
window at the rear with a 
paneled seat, a French window 
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under part of the house contain- 
ing a heating apparatus and fuel 
rooms. 

Mr. Joseph J. Blick, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., was the architect of 
the bungalow shown in the illus- 
tions Figs. 12, 13 and 14. The 
plan which is also shown is 


13°x 13° 


at the front which opens onto the 
piazza, and an open fireplace 
with yellow tiled hearth and fac- 
ings and mantel. The walls are 
tinted an old rose color. ‘The 
dining-room, which is _ placed 
across the hall, is trimmed with 
Oregon pine stained and finished 
in a Flemish brown, and the walls 
are tinted a dull green. It has a 
bay window with flower shelf at 
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13—The Plans 


typical of the bungalow, with all 
its rooms placed on one floor. 
The arrangement of this bunga- 
low is quite unusual. The plan 
would seem to indicate that the 
chimney was first built, at the 
back of which was placed the 
patio, and in the front the ingle- 
nook, and beyond the large 
square living-room, at either side 
of which are built two long wings 
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—one containing the living- 
and the other the 
sleeping-rooms. “The main 
walls of the living-room 
have wainscotings finished 
with plate rack, a ceiling 
heavily beamed, and an 
ingle-nook containing an 
open fireplace of brick, with 
seats placed at either side. 

Opening from the living- 
room at one side is the din- 
ing-room, provided with a 
window fitted with a cluster 
of casements, in front of 
which there is a shelf for 
flowers; and there is also a 
china closet built in, with 
glass doors. Beyond this 
dining-room are placed the 
store pantry and_ serving 
pantry and the kitchen with 
its screened porch and store 
room, all fitted up complete. 
To the right of the living 
room is a hall giving ac- 
cess to the three sleeping- 
rooms and bathroom; the 
latter is paved and wain- 
scoted with tiles and is fur- 
nished with porcelain fix- 
tures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The space 
at the back of the living-room, and formed by the two elon- 
gated wings, is developed into a very attractive patio, fur- 
nished with growing plants and vines, and in the center there 
is built a pool in which there are sporting goldfish and other 
aquatics. 

The California bungalow manifestly provides a particu- 
larly effective setting for the so-called ‘‘Mission” or Arts and 
Crafts furniture. The sense of harmony has been heightened 


rooms 
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{!4—The Living-Room in a California Bungalow Showing an Ingle-Nook with Fireplace and Seats on 
Either Side, Bookcases over Which are Placed Leaded Glass Windows, and 
the Inside of the Bungalow Presented in Figure 12 


in the case of many houses, by providing an interior finish of 
fumed or weathered oak; this treatment embracing wain- 
scoting and beamed ceiling where such details have been 
adopted. French doors and leaded glass windows are also 
favorite indulgences with bungalow builders in California, 
and also in a slightly less degree are stairways, which are in- 
troduced with balcony adjuncts or almost any other innova- 
tion which can commend itself as either odd or artistic. 


15—An Interesting Bungalow Built for Judge Lonne at Los Angeles, California. 
Columns Support the Roof of the House and the Porte-Cochere. 


It is Constructed of Huge Boulders, and Log Slabs. Log 
It Contains Seven Rooms and Cost $5,000 Complete 
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The Use of the Automobile in Town or Country 


By Stanley Yale Beach 


T THIS season of the year, when it is the 
well-nigh universal desire of all city dwellers 
to get into the country, if only for a brief 
space, the automobile finds its greatest scope 
of usefulness. From the giant touring car 

g with its express-train speed to the tiny runa- 
bout with its (comparatively speaking) snail-like pace, the 
automobile is pressed into service for the conveyance of the 
wealthy man and his less rich but not altogether unblessed 
neighbor into the country. Be the distance great or small, 
the automobile of to-day can be depended upon to cover it 
with regularity. 

For the business man, as a means of rapid, pleasurable 
and healthy transport daily from his home in the country to 
his office in the city and back again, some form of automobile 
will be found most convenient. ‘The type chosen will depend 
altogether upon the exact service desired, the distances to 
be traversed and the condition of the roads. 

Taking first the case of the man of wealth who owns a 
large country estate fifty or even seventy-five miles distant 
from the metropolis, and who is obliged to go to the city 
two or three times a week. Such a man, in order to enjoy 
automobiling in all its luxuriousness, would doubtless own 
a couple of high-powered cars, one of them a closed Limousin, 
to be used in inclement weather, and the other an open car 
with folding top, for use when the weather is fair. With 
these cars driven by a competent chauffeur the owner is 
pretty certain of reaching his office in from two to three 
hours from the time he steps into the machine in the porte- 
cechére of his country home. Should his wife go to town 
with him to shop, she can be driven direct to the stores she 
wishes to visit, and thus carry on her morning’s shopping 
just as comfortably with her own private equipage as she 
has been accustomed to do when living in town in the win- 
ter. In the afternoon she may be driven in the car to some 
theatre to attend a matinee, or, if she prefers to be out of 
doors, she may take a ride through the park before calling 
for her husband. The return journey will be begun around 
five o'clock, in order that home may be reached before dark. 

If one’s country place is inaccessible by rail, better time 
can frequently be made and the journey accomplished with 
greater comfort in the manner just described than by the 
usual dusty parlor car of an express train. No doubt one 
of the reasons that most of our large railroads are electrify- 
ing their lines is the fear that the grimy conditions in the 
summer time of a ride in a parlor car of a train drawn by 
a steam locomotive will drive all those who can afford it to 
the much pleasanter mode of travel found in the automobile. 

Another class of summer dweller in the country is the 
man of moderate means who goes to the city almost daily 
and who is fond of experiencing the joy of living by taking 
his turn quite frequently at the wheel of his own car. Such 
a man will employ a chauffeur to care for the machine and 
to do the repairing in case a breakdown occurs or a tire gives 
out while on the road. His car will consequently be a roomy 
four-cylinder side-entrance tonneau of 20 to 30 horse-power 
and 2,000 to 3,000 pounds weight—a car capable of making 
40 miles an hour and upward under favorable conditions. 
If he should be a very enthusiastic automobilist, doing most 
of the driving himself, he might use one of the new two- 
seated semi-racing bodies, with rumble seat. on weekdays, 
and put on the regular touring car body on Sundays. This 
would enable him to make faster time when getting to and 


from his business during the week, without making him in- 
capable of taking his family for an outing on Sunday. 

Still another class of business man is the one of even more 
moderate means, who can not afford a chauffeur, and who 
consequently looks after his own car and does his own driv- 
ing. This man will doubtless content himself with a double 
or single-cylinder light touring car or runabout. With such 
a machine of from 16 down to 8 horse-power, and ranging 
in weight from 1,600 to 900 pounds, he can count on averag- 
ing twenty miles an hour on good roads, besides traveling 
almost as fast on roads which are not of the best. This car 
will enable him to enjoy two long rides daily in the invigorat- 
ing, fresh, country air, when the weather is pleasant; and 
on unpleasant or stormy days, he can make use of the train. 
By ordering his car equipped with a special type of corru- 
gated cushion tire, that has demonstrated its good qualities 
during the last two years, he will dispense with all tire 
trouble, yet will have a car that on all ordinary roads rides 
as easily as if shod with pneumatics. On a light car a set 
of shock absorbers for checking the rebound of the body 
when passing over a ‘“‘thank-you-ma’am”’ will also add much 
to the comfort of the occupants, besides reducing somewhat 
the wear on the mechanism and tires. 

If our one time commuter does not live more than twenty- 
five miles out of the city, and if he has a wife or daughter 
who is captivated with the idea of running a machine her- 
self, a modern electric Stanhope will be found a most useful 
car. Capable of traveling seventy-five miles on one charge 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, or about sixty miles at the 
twenty-mile rate, this type of vehicle offers many advantages 
to be had with no other type of car. So simple to operate 
that a child can be taught to run it in a short time, this 
noiseless vehicle, if the battery is kept charged, will always 
be found ready to operate at its master’s or mistress’ bidding. 
On account of its cleanliness and ease of operation, and be- 
cause of the fact that no cranking has to be done to start 
its motor, it is a particularly suitable vehicle for ladies. At 
Newport and other fashionable summer resorts numbers of 
these little vehicles can be seen in daily use by ladies for call- 
ing, visiting the Casino, the golf links, or the bathing pa- 
vilion, and for meeting friends arriving by train. 

Purely for city use the electric is the vehicle par excellence 
Although the light electric runabout or Stanhope operated 
by a woman is not seen very often in the streets of our east- 
ern cities, in some of those of the West, notably Cleveland, 
it is a common sight. In large cities, like New York or 
Boston, ladies prefer a private electric brougham operated 
by a competent chauffeur, or, barring this, an electric cab 
hired by the month. Gasoline cars having closed bodies, 
the windows of which can be lowered in warm weather, are 
also in vogue. ‘The type of car one uses in the city, how- 
ever, is largely determined by what one wants for country 
use, and hence the majority of machines seen on city streets 
are standard touring cars. These answer very well the re- 
quirements of city work, and yet can be held in readiness 
for a long jaunt into the country at a moment’s notice. Be- 
sides the gasoline touring cars, mention should be made of 
those driven by steam, of which a well-known make, fitted 
with a compound engine and flash boiler, is one of the most 
successful examples. The steam car is notable for its quiet- 
ness, speed and great endurance. Next to the electric it 
is the easiest car to drive, and its troubles are not of as ob- 
scure a nature as are those experienced with a gasoline engine. 
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The 


Animals of 


lowstone Park is ihe intimate aeeaaineakee 
tourists make with the wild animals. The 
rules for the protection of animals, provided 
by a kindly Government, forbid hunting, 
killing, capturing or wounding any bird or 
wild Aneel except when necessary to prevent them from 
destroying life. Asa result guns, traps and firearms are per- 


mitted in the Park only on the written permission of the. 


superintendent. The 
animals seem to 
understand this, for 
which reason this is 
one place in the 
world where man 
and beast seem to 
live in harmony. 
Antelopes, deer, elk, 
buffalo and bears are 
free to wander as 
they please, unre- 
stricted by fear of 
man. Not even 
dogs disturb their 
freedom, for none 
are kept except at 
the hotels, and these 
are so rare that the 
horses of the trans- 
portation company have been known to shy at the sight of 
them. 

The bears, in particular, seem to recognize the fact that 
there is no danger, and great and many are the bear stories 
told by the tourists who delight in watching them. Back in 
the woods, a short distance from the hotels and camps, dwell 
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Yellowstone 


Park 


By Katherine Louise Smith 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruin and their progeny. But they have 
learned where delicacies abound and once in so often sally 
forth to obtain them. At each hotel and lunch station the 
refuse from the table is deposited in piles at a distance from 
the buildings or tents, and here the bears find a feast await- 
ing them. Seats are erected a short distance away, and here 
one may sit, camera in hand, and watch the bears devour 
their meal while the little bears eat and scramble and growl. 
At exactly five-thirty P. M., as indicated by the hotel clock 
and the gnawing in 
Master Bear’s stom- 
ach, black, brown 
and perchance a sil- 
ver-tip or grizzly, 
troop down from 
their forest home. 
Not a soul disturbs 
their eating ihe 
soldier with firearms 
stands on guard, 
and the tourist holds 
his breath with ex- 
citement, for at any 


unusual movement 
the bears —amagy 

a Sica scamper off. 
The first bears 


seen by the tourist 
are at the Fountain 
House. Here an interesting group of big black animals 
troop down from the timber, sprawl over the empty cans 
and refuse and eat voraciously. Little do they suspect that 
they are taken by cameras in every attitude and that they 

posing for photographers who work as noiselessly as 
possible in order to retain the “sitters.” Last summer one 
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One of the Giant Geysers in Activity 
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ct these bears became vainglorious and decided that he 
needed other decoration than the coat of fur provided by 
nature. He accordingly sallied forth to the garbage heap, 


The Fishing Cone 
Fish Caught in the Lake can be Cooked in the Cone 


selected an empty tomato can with serrated edges, raised his 
right forepaw and inserted it into the can. To-day he struts 
around with his tin-can bracelet, and the kodak fiend who is 


Buffaloes Shedding Coats 


fortunate enough to get a shot, catches him in a proud atti- 
tude that betokens much the same pride that an Indian feels 
with his string of beads. 


A Winter Scene in Yellowstone Park 


Some are timid, others bold, like the big black bear that 
every night peeped into the windows of the hotel until the 
caretaker (for it was winter and he was alone) was glad to 


retreat to the upper floors. But most of the bears near the 
hotels are in a semi-civilized state, and have been known on 
rare occasions to take food from the hand. Too many of 
these intimacies, however, are precarious. In early spring, 
when the cubs are young, no one wants a close acquaintance 
with even a Yellowstone bear. In summer the animals are 
comical and interesting. On the hillside, back of the Canyon 
Hotel, they usually find a feast fit for the gods, and they 
troop down with great solemnity to partake of the meal, the 
older ones watching that the food is not devoured too rapidly 
by the young ones. One evening we saw the bears approach, 
look at us and finally make a dash for the food that they 
had sniffed from afar. Once there, all thoughts of lookers-on 


Ready for Civilization 


were forgotten, and the rapidity with which the food dis- 
appeared was remarkable. They rose on their haunches, 
sniffed the air and set about devouring all sorts of refuse 
with much the same air as a boy eating a piece of chocolate 
cake. Finally, one of the small bears began on a luscious 


Coyote on Yellowstone River 


piece of meat that was fitted for a Bruin epicure. An elderly 
relative saw it, advanced deliberately, struck him a blow with 
his paw that sent him reeling in another direction, and ap- 
propriated the meat. After the meal they looked around, 
whirled and tore up the trail to their mountain home. 
Meal time is always when they may be expected, and the 
drivers of the iron-bound meat wagons know Master Bruin 
would like to get a taste of the contents. Sometimes a bear 
is caught and shipped to some Zoo. One of the largest of 
these beauties was taken by means of a lasso. His wrath 
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Watching the Bears 


knew no bounds when he found himself on a railroad train 
journeying toward the East. Another bear was captured 
while a cub and brought up on a bottle. He seemed the 
most tractable of animals, answered to his name and _ be- 
haved in a way that endeared him to the hotel employes, until 
one fatal day when he strayed to the woods, met his kinsmen 
and never returned. He is occasionally seen with the others 
foraging in the refuse heap. Civilized life seems now to 
have lost its attractions and he gives no sign of his early 
kindergarten days in the midst of hotel luxuries. 

Next to the bears in interest are the elk and deer. They 
charm every tourist as they bound over the hills or congre- 
gate on the nearby mountains. A drive along the fine road- 
ways with an occasional deer grazing by the roadside is an 
experience not to be forgotten. Sometimes as many as twenty 
deer will file down from the heights near the hotels and 
linger all night on the plaza in front, returning the next 
morning. Often they will scarcely lift their heads to notice. 
Large bands are always to be seen in Hayden Valley and 
about Mt. Washington. Strict regulations exist regarding 
the killing of these graceful animals, and even the antlers 
can not be taken from the Park without permission from the 
commandant at the fort. The antlers are so common, how- 
ever, that Buffalo Jones, who has a cottage near his corral, 
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has made a fence of them, a striking object, white from the 
action of the elements. 

This corral contains nearly a hundred buffaloes. They are 
curious, lumbering creatures, a few of those selected by the 
Government in its endeavor to save the species from ex- 
termination. They walk around the inclosure in a dignified 
way and seem to like the admiration they excite from 
travelers, who ride to the fence to see them and watch them 
eat the straw and hay which is a portion of their menu. 
In other places the squirrels and chipmunks are so common 
that no such trifle as a stage coach disturbs them and in 
elevated spots on the mountains and in the Grand Canon 
can be seen eagles’ nests with birds nestling after some long 
flight. 

The Yellowstone Park is a revelation. Its wondrous beau- 
ties, its vaporous forms and water columns, its emerald-hued 
pools, its vari-colored canon, rich in tints of sapphire, ame- 
thyst and topaz, seem designed by some divine hand to give 
an idea of a stupendous wonderland, but the fearlessness of 
its animals is due to the kindness of man. Think of stand- 
ing on the shores of a lake and seeing bears and elk walk 
to the water’s edge and drink. It is as if the days of the 
prophet had come when man and beast of the forest shall 
dwell together. 


The Value of Summer Mulch 


By Ida D. 


ULCH is a covering, either of leaves, grass, 
manure or any protective material. It is 
nature’s protective idea, and without it much 
of our wild flora would be impossible. She 
covers the flowers of the forest with a 

} blanket of leaves that protects them during 
the bleak days of winter and through the early days of 
spring ere yet the leaves have clothed the tree and give 
grateful shade to the plants at their feet. In meadow and 
marsh the thick mat of grass protects those wildings of the 
bogs and fields, and we may learn a lesson of nature and go 
and do likewise if we will. 

Through the early days of spring, and indeed until the 
hot dry days of July, little watering and not a great deal 
of cultivating will be needed, but with the coming of the 
summer heat the demand becomes more imperative, weeds 
multiply abnormally under the quickening sun, and each ap- 
plication of water, unless followed by an early stirring of 
the soil, results in a hard baked surface. To obviate this 
the clippings of the lawn may be applied to the surface of 
the beds in quite liberal quantities. This not only insures 
protection to the plants, but solves the question of what to 


Bennett 


do with the lawn clippings. Though if one keeps a horse or 
chickens that ought not to be a puzzle. 

Before applying the mulch the beds should be put in a 
thoroughly good condition—free from all weeds and well 
cultivated, mellow and free. The mulch may be brought 
well up around the stems of plants having little protective 
foliage—as the lilies—and tucked under the leaves of low 
growing plants, like pansies. It must be added to from time 
to time, as it grows thin by drying, and the mulch that seemed 
ample when placed will be but a thin film after a few days’ 
drying sun and wind, so that each time the lawn is clipped the 
contents of the grass carrier should be spread over the beds. 
This is of further advantage in those beds bordering the 
lawn, as the fresh grass is far more sightly than the old 
dead grass could be. The mulch once placed should not be 
disturbed, as it forms, under the influence of the dew and 
rain, a thick, impervious mat that effectually withstands the 
heat of the sun and drying winds, though freely admitting the 
rain and dew. But if it is disturbed, by the scratching of hens, 
the turning of water from the spout of a watering can rather 
than from the rose, or other causes, it will not give satis- 
factory results. 
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The Gantley House, at Athens, New York 


By Elizabeth L. Gebhard 


The Old Gantley House 


%) HEN Robert Fulton made his trip up the 
Hudson in the first steamboat, in 1807, he 
carried as one of his passengers. young 
Daniel Gantley, of New York. In fact, Mr. 


Gantley was the youngest passenger aboard 


of transportation was continually enhanced by the beauty of 
the scenery about him. 

About thirty miles below Albany, opposite the city of 
Hudson, a venture in land had been made a few years earlier, 
by a company of Hudson men.. Already a large tract had been 
surveyed, and occasional houses of some pretension built upon 
lots at some distance from each other. ‘The scene was attract- 
ive. With green lawns sloping to the water’s edge, the river 
flowing steadily on its course like a neighbor constantly pass- 
ing their front doors, and the blue Catskills a tower of 
strength at their backs—it all made a picture likely to remain 
in the mind of a young and ardent traveler. Forty-one years 
later Mr. Gantley brought his family from New York and 
settled in a home built on the very spot that had attracted 
him at the earlier date. 

Five years after the Clermont’s first trip from New York 
to Albany, Samuel Haight, a Catskill merchant, began the 
building of the Colonial mansion which stands to-day at the 
southern end of the village of Athens, at the turn of the 
Catskill road, and has been known for over fifty years as the 
Gantley house. Before General Haight had his house finished 
he was called away to serve in the war of 1812, but he left 
behind him a wife whose architectural ideas were as pro- 
nounced and sound as his own. Some time previous she had 
become familiar with the construction of the Gantley house on 
Broadway in New York. In many ways General Haight 
was building his new home on the Hudson after the same 
design, but the general’s taste was satisfied with spacious 
square rooms, whereas Mrs. Haight, from the time she saw 
the house on Broadway, particularly craved a great oval 
drawing-room with a circular gallery around it. She was not 
able to bring the general to her way of thinking, and her 
plight would have beeen a sad one, and posterity would have 
lost much in an architectural way had not the war of 1812 


The Entrance to the Gantley House 


come to her assistance. When the general had gone to de- 
fend the rights of his country, his wife lost no time in direct- 
ing the tearing down of the square walls and the building of 
circular ones in their stead. 

The house is Colonial, but Mrs. Haight by birth was a 
Van Loan, and her Dutch ancestors had owned this end of 
the village of Athens. Perhaps it was her desire to put a 
Dutch hall-mark on the Colonial house, for under the cir- 
cular piazza at the rear she caused to be placed a heavy 
Dutch door which came originally from the Van Loan farm- 
house further back in the country. History does not relate 
either the general’s feelings or words when he returned from 
the war. It is probably one of the times when silence is 
golden. He was destined never to occupy the house he had 
erected, as he died before it was finished. Mrs. Haight, who 
had already shown her capability, brought the house to com- 
pletion, and lived in it with one child, a son, for a number 
of years. 

A story is told of a party given during this time, when 
friends came from far and near over the frozen river. Great 
logs burned in the mammoth fireplace, but though the guests 
danced the night away, neither the hospitable fires nor the 
rapid motion of dancing feet saved the company from a 
touch of zero in the far corners of the immense rooms. It 
was probably during a gathering of this sort that a list of the 
names of the Haight family was engraved indelibly on a 
window pane of the oval drawing-room. 


Samuel Haight, 
Jane Haight, 
Wm. Haight, 
Lydia Haight, 
Nova 1, 1817, 


stands the legend to-day, as clear and legible as if it were not 
written nearly a century ago. We wonder whose diamond 
was used for the writing, and can almost hear the laughter 
and quaint speeches as the writers planned to be remembered 
through the uncertain length of days of a window pane. 
On the opposite window, looking down river, a later gen- 
eration has tried also to leave its mark—two school girls this 
time in laughing imitation of their elders. Writing with 
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A Glimpse of the Drawing-Room 


diamonds on window panes is not taught in the schools of 
our day, and the lettering, though it can be deciphered, re- 
sembles Egyptian hieroglyphics. It is doubtful whether it 
will be allowed a century of life. 

After several years Mrs. Haight sold the house, into which 
she had built so much of her personality, to a Quaker named 
Samuel Reynolds. ‘The Reynoldses had no children, but a 
niece helped to make sunshine in the large house. There is 
an old saying, “Ruth Reynolds was beaued by all the beaus 
in town,” so we imagine hospitable entertainers in Samuel 
Reynolds and his wife, and that neither his broad brim nor 
his wife’s plain garb caused Ruth to lead a cheerless life. 
But death came again to the little family in the great house, 
and for several years the place was unoccupied. 

It was at this time that Daniel Gantley, who had been a 
dry goods merchant of repute in the metropolis, and who 
had married a daughter of Prosper Hosmer, of Hudson, re- 
solved to make it his home. Merchants all along the Hudson 
had traded with the retired merchant for years, so in making 
this move he came among old friends and acquaintances. For 
the first time the great house was full, and its wide spaces 
rang with peals of childish laughter and youthful voices, for 
Daniel Gantley was the father of nine sons and daughters. 
These were the days of house parties and there were no longer 
lonely rooms in the great house. Every corner was filled with 
its children and guests. The carriages that swept around the 
curve of the Catskill road attested to the charms of the five 
fair daughters. Mrs. Gantley held the reins of the household 
with a wise and gracious hand. Not only the young loved to 
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come to this house of many young people, but older friends, 
statesmen and merchants, and society ladies from the old 
home in the city, found in this hospitable country home, and 
its gracious mistress, a charm that outrivaled other places 
of entertainment. 

The furnishings of the New York house fitted into similar 
spaces and corners of the Athens house. It is the eminent 
fitness of these furnishings to the Colonial house of great 
spaces, that has given it for years the name of being the best 
preserved Colonial home on the Hudson. Many marriages 
have taken place under its great arches, children have come 
and gone, but the old home has remained the same, un- 
touched by modern thought and ideas. 

The woodwork of the great parlors, which are fifty-eight 
feet in length, is most beautiful in its carving and in the deli- 
cate tracery of its putty work, garlands and birds which 
decorate its mantels and doors. 

The Empire sideboard in the wide hall is graced by great 
cans of preserved fruits from the West Indies. “The Hosmer 
grandmother had owned sloops, which sailed back and forth 
each year, bringing back, besides the preserved fruits, rare 
china, which with the Spode and Lowestoft and beautiful 
French china fill one of the two closets formed by the curved 
end of the oval drawing-room. ‘The corresponding closet 
exhibits shelf after shelf of cut glass. These closets have 
long been the envy of china lovers. 

There are exquisite family portraits painted by the best 
portrait painters of their day. Inman, one of the artists, 
came to make a final arrangement for the sittings of two of 
the children, and caught such a pretty tableau between them 
that it was this scene from real life that he decided to re- 
produce on canvas. Mrs. Gantley and her three boys were 
painted by Myers. ‘The exquisite touch of motherhood is 
seldom caught and held as in this portrait. Near by is a 
sister, a belle of old New York. ‘The shimmer of satin and 
silk and soft touch of velvet is so realistic that one expects the 
fair lady to step forward and drop a courtesy. Perhaps her 
grand attire came in rolls of silk and velvet on one of her 
sloops that sailed to distant ports, for she, too, had a venture 
in a sailing vessel, and doubtless watched for favoring winds 


The Hall and Winding Staircase 
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to forward her incoming bark, laden with fabrics dear to her 
maiden heart. Mrs. Gantley and her children look across the 
intervening space at a sweet-faced old lady in a mob cap, 
hung over a Heppelwhite sideboard with knife boxes at either 
end. The old lady and the sideboard were young together. 

Two dozen mahogany chairs are lost in the spaces of the 
oval room. Card tables holding rare vases decorated with 
hunting scenes of long ago, an Empire sofa covered with red 
damask, inlaid tables, silver sets intended for afternoon teas, 
silver candlesticks to scatter the gathering dusk, while the 
Cathedral clock chimes out the hour from the tinkling bell 
in its steeple, all furnish the rooms in the style of a bygone 
day. 

In the great kitchen below stairs, and the ample bedrooms 
above, the great spaces are repeated. Solidmahogany bedsand 
chairs, writing desks of different styles, high bookcases with 
diamond paned doors, a low-boy with its brass trimmings, 
samplers worked by patient fingers, dressing-tables before 
which young girls have made corkscrew curls, and into the 
glasses of which bright eyes have seen brilliant jewels on 
snowy necks and arms, and billowy dresses trailing off in the 
distance; full length mirrors with heavy gilt frames, into 
which brides have taken a last look at their own loveliness— 
all these things tell stories in the bedrooms. The great oval 
bedroom over the drawing-room gathers between its wide 
embracing walls two full sets of bedroom furnishings. Here 
is also a tiny sewing table with brass knobs and claw feet, 
which lifts up its lid and shows a fully equipped writing desk. 
The mother of such a family needed her conveniences ever 
at hand. As brides have gone out from the rooms below, so 
in this room has many a first note of a baby’s voice echoed 
through the spaces. At later dates many pairs of toddling 
feet have run about the wide circular piazza below, growing 
up in sight of the Hudson on the one hand and the far 
stretching green fields on the other. 

Winter and summer the river is a part. of the life of the 

Gantley house. ‘The steamers and yachts, rowboats and 
canal boats always pass before its windows. In winter the 
ice cutting and ice boating again keep the river alive. Even 
the night on the river has its charm to those awake in the 
small hours. The house claims the river as a part of itself. 
There is a touch of Greenland outside, in zero weather, but 
the little conservatory that long opened out of the front 
parlor drove away all icy thoughts, the odor of daphne and 
pittosporum and camellias wafted in through the open door 
on a cold afternoon, defying with the sunshine a thought of 
the chill outside. 


The Empire Sideboard and the Hall 
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Such a house always holds letters of the men and women 
who led the march with time in the long ago. 
house is no exception. 


The Gantley 


President Jefferson and Governor 


The Quaint Entrance of the Gantley House 


Clinton and Tom Paine all were visitors by letter, and many 
a correspondent of less note told of Queen Victoria and 
Lafayette, and French and Russian ambassadors. 

The walls of this old Colonial home have been storing 
up histories of families for nearly a century. With the last 
of the Gantleys one more volume is closed. 

Standing on the broad marble steps in front, one remem- 
bers that in that first building, a century ago, these great 
slabs were wheeled many miles from Stockbridge in New 
England. Another step takes one among the flowers in the 
garden. These, too, carry their stories as 
well as the walls of the house. Tiny shrubs 
have grown into great bushes, trees planted by 
a child’s hand have reached maturity. The 
lilacs and the spring blossoms have all heard 
love stories. The rose bushes and begonias, 
the sweet peas and the pansies, all speak of 
loving care. The life of the garden has been 
like that of the house, strong, sweet, and 
outgiving. It is a place of real and quiet 
beauty and even of grandeur, for the house is 
large, with rooms of great size, abundantly 
furnished. And there has been space for the 
trees and shrubs to grow in the garden, grow 
large and strong, as only fine old plants will 
do. We miss the men and women who made 
it, but they have left us a memorial of 
themselves, not, indeed, of the so-called im- 
perishable materials, but which is in reality 
of the most enduring kind—one which brings 
to us anew each year its ever-welcome 
message. 
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The Preservation of Wild Flowers in the 
United States 


By Mary L. Riley 


RG N APRIL, 1902, in 
® the city of New 
York, a national 
organization was 
perfected for the 
preservation of our 
wild flowers, which was the direct 
outcome of an essay by Dr. F. H. 
Knowlton on “Suggestions for the 
Preservation of our Native Plants.” 
This essay was awarded the first 
prize in a competition held by the 
New York Botanical Garden, Caro- 
line and Olivia Phelps-Stokes giving 
the fund for the encouragement of 
this work. Mr. Knowlton suggested 
that this movement take the direction 
of an enlightened public sentiment, 
and in some cases immediate meas- 
ures be formulated for the preserva- 
tion of the flowers that are most 
attractive and for that reason most 
in danger of extermination. 

The organization in Massachu- 
setts has done much effective work. 
It sends out leaflets from time to Cardinal Flower 
time treating on the subject in gen- 


: 


peculiar to the Mississippi Valley. 
As a charming bit of scenery it was 
most successful, and as an educa- 
tional factor in creating a public 
sentiment for the protection of our 
wild flowers this effort will be most 
far-reaching. 

Men, women and children all love 
flowers and by appealing to this love 
the most potent results are no doubt 
to be accomplished. To know the 
surroundings that Nature gives them 
is the only way to develop a lasting 
appreciation of their charm and the 
necessity for protection. The plants 
that are in most danger of extermi- 
nation are the mayflower, mountain 
laurel, sabbatia, cardinal flower and 
the trailing ferns. 

Perhaps no flower is more sought 
for than the arbutus. It has been 
gathered in quantities to sell on the 
streets of our cities. Parties go each 
spring to the hiding place of this shy 
flower, and in their eager greediness 
take handfuls and sometimes the 
entire plant. The genuine lover of 


eral, and on the extermination of certain plants—for ex- wild flowers would take only a few flowers, a few leaves, to- 
ample, ‘A Plea for the Wild Flowers,’ ‘Protect the gether with what means much more, a lasting memory of the 
Laurel,” “To Children,’ ‘“To Nature Study Teachers,” sweet earthy fragrance of pink and white blossoms, that are 
covering as will be seen a wide field of instruction and appeal. always found deep under the snow and dead leaves, with the 
This society has also prepared a poster to be placed in public heavy shade of pine trees above. 

buildings, hoping in that way to call attention to the im- The mountain laurel, one of our most attractive ever- 


portance of its work and to gain 
the active interest of the community. 

Much good has been done through 
the medium of the press. The grow- 
ing of wild flowers in public parks 
has opened another avenue to culti- 
vate this protective spirit. 

Connecticut has resorted to state 
laws directed especially toward the 
destruction of the creeping ferns and 
trailing arbutus. 

In many parts of Great Britain 
and the Continent societies have 
been organized to protect the wild 
flowers which are in danger of ex- 
tinction. The success of united action 
in Switzerland has been very notable. 

At the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, on the western slope of Agri- 
cultural Hall, there was planted a 
very extensive and remarkable collec- 
tion of wild flowers; no such collec- 
tion had ever before been grown to- 
gether. The native habitat of the 
plants was reproduced as far as 
possible and represented in this group 
were most of the wild flowers Pink Lady’s-Slipper 


green shrubs, is a conspicuous feature 
in New England woods and most 
beautiful when covered with clusters 
of pink and white blossoms. The 
foliage is very desirable as a winter 
decoration and for that reason much 
sought for, and unless some _ pro- 
tection is offered will be entirely de- 
stroyed. The flowering is upon the 
shoots of the previous year and if 
these are taken away the blossoms 
are lost for the next year. Sabbatia, 
one of our rarely beautiful plants, 
is gathered by street vendors in a 
most lavish way, just as are the 
fringed and closed gentians, and then 
sold on almost every street corner in 
our big cities. The Wild Flower 
Association asks the passer-by to re 
frain from purchasing these flowers, 
in that way withdrawing encourage- 
ment from the sellers. 

Margaret Deland in a leaflet writ- 
ten for the association says: “It is 
surprising that church decoration dis- 
plays so little ‘consideration’ for 
the lily of the field! The beautiful 
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Wild Honeysuckle or Pink Azalea 


Mountain 


red lily of July, for instance, growing at the roadside, is 
pulled by the hundreds by ruthless hands for the purpose of 
beautifying the church. Often the tiny bulb is dragged out 
of its sheltering crevice, and so is lost to all the summers to 
come. Picked thus, in great tight bunches, and crowded into 
vases for altars or communion tables, it can hardly glorify 
God nor be enjoyed by man.” 

There are even now a few old-fashioned gardens still in 
New England and all of them show many wild flowers. In 
one of these noted gardens near Newburyport the wild asters 
stand tall in large bunches along the outer edge of wide 
borders, beautiful, from cultivation, in coloring and develop- 
ment of flower. 

Let the children know the country not for one but for 
many summers. It will always be a pleasure to recall the 
stony pasture where the columbine nodded its pretty head. 
The brook, where the cardinal flower showed bright and 
stately on its brink. The corner by the old stone wall, where 
the gentian grew. The meadow, white with blossoms of the 
wild strawberry. 

Teach the children to love flowers evenasthe Japanese love 
them. It is said that no nation excels the Japanese in the ar- 
rangement of flowers, and the reticence they display in their 
use especially commends itself to every one. 
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Laurel Closed Gentian 

At Yokohama there is a school for floral arrangement 
at the head of which is a woman whose ancestors for three 
hundred years have devoted each one a lifetime to the plac- 
ing of flowers in the most artistic ways. ‘This art enters into 
their social entertainment—flowers being given to any noted 
guest for arrangement. 

Teachers in their Nature study work can be most helpful 
to any community by showing the children how to love flow- 
ers in the right way. Not so very long ago the pupils of one 
of the primary grades in Chicago were taken thirty miles to 
see the flowers on the lowlands of the Des Plaines River. 
The teacher and children before starting on the trip agreed 
to bring back memory pictures and but few flowers. Before 
their return journey each little one gathered a blossom and 
seemed perfectly content to take no more. The day had been 
one of beautiful enjoyment. The moral tone had been up- 
lifted by coming close to Nature, directed by great delicacy 
and good taste. 

Such an experiment repeated all over our country would 
help to do away with the destruction of our native plants to 
a very large extent. At all events it is clear that active steps 


must be taken for the preservation of our native plants. 
Much time has been lost and much harm done by earlier 
indifference. 
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Improvised Furniture at Little Cost 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


N FURNISHING the summer cottage it is 
often necessary to make use of inexpensive 
makeshifts, in order to cut down the cost 
of properly furnishing a house used only for 
a few months. Many are the expedients 
resorted to, and often the results obtained 

are very satisfactory and worthy of imitation. 

Most women like to have dressing-tables in their bed- 
rooms. Inasmuch as a dressing-table appears to be some- 
what of a luxury, a bureau and dressing-table are more often 
combined. A small kitchen table, possibly bought second- 
hand, can be used for this purpose. Chintz or muslin, one 
pair of curtains, and a cover, will equip my lady with her 
luxury. Four widths must be joined together, and after 
making a wide hem at the top and bottom, the whole length 
must be put on a drawstring. ‘This is then fastened securely 
to the edge of the table with nails or drawing pins. A good 
mirror can be picked up secondhand for a dollar at many of 
the junk shops. After having been painted white the frame 
can be properly fastened on the wall. <A big peg secured 
firmly on the wall some distance above the mirror will answer 
for a hat. Over this a chintz curtain to match the lower 
part of the dressing-table, or a fine Swiss curtain, can be 
thrown. This can either be tied back and hung just 
below the dressing-table cover, or it can fall to the floor at 
either side. 


Reseating a Worn-out Chair 


A cheap washstand can be made in the same way, using 
white dimity trimmed with a ball fringe, in preference to fig- 
ured chintz. A pretty splasher at the back of the washstand 
would be more suitable than a mirror, although a mirror 
can be used in a man’s room, if there is no shaving stand or 
chiffonier. Cheesecloth can also be used for washstands or 
dressing-tables. In a girl’s bedroom a more dainty effect 
can be obtained by using cheap glazed lining of pink or blue 
stretched round the table and another piece tacked on the 


top. This will make a foundation for dainty Swiss draperies, 
consisting of the skirt, the cover, and the curtains. The 
Swiss could have either a ruffle or just a plain hem, or even 
a lace edge, according to the choice of the occupant. 

Another attractive dressing-table can be made of a board 
fitted across a bow window. ‘Two tapered legs will support 
it about three feet from each end, while the extreme ends 
may be secured to the side window sills. Such a dressing- 
table is particularly pretty in a square recessed window. | 


Making a Table out of Two Peach Baskets 


have myself made a very attractive one only eighteen inches 
wide, as the recess was not at all deep. The legs were painted 
to match the woodwork of the room, and were unconcealed 
by any draperies. A long beautiful embroidered cover was 
laid all over the top, and a large mirror was fitted into a 
six-inch frame by a carpenter. A well made support at the 
back allowed the mirror to stand as if it were a photograph 
frame. It is not necessary for the board to extend as far 
forward as the side windows if the recess is too deep. With 
casement windows the effect is most quaint. 

The room I have in mind was in an old gabled farmhouse 
in England. The casement windows with diamond panes 
overlooked an orchard. The black woodwork showed up 
the dainty white Swiss curtains, and the beautiful embroidered 
cover on the board matched the valences on the old black 
four-post bed. Extending across the ceiling were some heavy 
oak rafters, and a quaint old world chintz paper was on the 
wall, while a whitewash ceiling was ornamented with a flight 
of swallows rising above the wallpaper, done by the artist 
who had arranged the improvised dressing-table. 

A dainty effect can be given to a very ordinary bedstead by 
placing it in a corner or in the center of a side wall. Ata 
height of eight or ten feet place a curtain pole, which must 
be fitted into a socket on the wall, and project the width of 
the bed. It must be finished off in midair with what is called 
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an ‘“‘end.”’ Over this a drapery can be 
thrown extending over the foot and head 
of the bed, and reaching to the bottom 
of the valence. ‘This is particularly at- 
tractive when used in conjunction with 
an old-fashioned painted or stained 
wooden bedstead, and can be draped to 
match the dressing-table. 

Three and a half yards of fifteen-cent 
chintz, a couple of peach baskets and a 
wooden lid can be made either into a 
small table or into a work basket, ac- 
cording to the use for which it is in- 
tended. The two peach baskets must be 
nailed securely together; three widths of 
material are then put on a drawstring 
and fastened firmly inside the top basket, 
which has first been lined with sateen 
and fitted with pockets to hold the 
requisites for the week’s mending. A 
round wooden lid is next made, which 
is first lined with sateen and covered on 
the top with chintz. This can have four 
elastic loops sewn to the lining of the 
lid, with corresponding buttons on the 
peach basket. The lid should extend 
two inches beyond the top of the basket, 
and can be neatly finished off with a small ball fringe. This 
makes a convenient and handy table and workbasket com- 
bined for the bedroom, and is so light that it can easily be car- 
ried on to the porch when full of stockings. The loose lid 
can be quickly put on top whenever the owner wishes to 
leave her work for a time. 

Things wear out quickly in the country, and sometimes a 
chair that has seen better days is too shabby to warrant the 
expense of a new rush seat. In this case weaving can be 
resorted to, which may consist either of woolen cloth of two 
colors, or of rags such as would be used for rag carpet weav- 
ing. After winding one color from back to front of the 
chair, the contrasting color is woven in and out with a large 
needle, when it will have the appearance of weaving. If 
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A Kitchen Table Converted into a Washstand by Covering 
it with Plain White Dimity 
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An Old Bed Post Converted into a Bootjack 


eet tll 
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An Improvised Dressing-Table_ 


this is done carefully and with strong material, the chair 
will take a new lease of life, after having been first repainted 
or stained. 

An old-fashioned wooden bed was turned into a bootjack 
by a young man of resource. The posts were used as they 
were, after having been shortened to about thirty-six inches. 
The top of another post was utilized to rest on the bootjack. 
The brace at the top in the center, and the legs of the boot- 
jack are all parts of the posts. 

There are many other uses to which bed posts are put. 
One post can be used in a bedroom for a clothes tree, by add- 
ing a base, and a peg at the top for the clothes. They are 
sometimes used for newel posts, and could be utilized to 
ornament a mahogany bookcase by placing one at either 
side of the bookcase, in front of the shelves, allowing the 
top and bottom shelves to extend beyond the posts. Two 
very solid ones could be used for a mahogany matelpiece. 


The cost of some of the articles here described is ap- 
pended : 
The dimity washstand could be made for the following 


prices: 
Av large secondhand! kitchen) tableis.....-.e-scccseceresceeseeceerete $1.00 
4 yards! dimity? at 25ucents,av yard). .cts-cstesccres seeeceeeeaeseeneeeear 1.00 
Coversfor top) two yards dimitycs:..+e-eesce-t ceeceaseceeee ance ee 50 
6 yards of ball fringe for trimming cover at 10 cents............ 60 


$3.10 


If the washstand was covered with lining, with white 
Swiss, it would be less. 


Table ims tesa taccanascisacinesateteneter stones secereen nee tere emacs $1.00 
Ssyardsycolored: liming atell0icentsise-.c.n--seeasmecereeceteee ees eee 50 
fl pairetrilledtSwiss*curtaimsjucsesseeseceee reece eee eee cee eee 1.00 

$2.50 


This would leave enough Swiss for a gathered piece for 
splash back over the lining. 

The workbasket made from peach baskets can be made 
from— 


3) yards ichintz atm) cents ayyatdlen.escneesneeeeanecees ieee eeercieee tert: $0.45 
i, yards of lining. ate0cents|tasseees eee eae caer eee ee eect erences allo 
1 yard!of elastic for pockets cnswerccecceees «ae eee eres meee eee 07 

30.67 


If a member of the family can not make the lid, the prob- 
able cost of carpenter’s time would be eighty cents. 
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Old Time Wall Papers 


By Mary H. Northend 


SEY] HE recent revival of the Colonial 


style for interior decoration and fur- 
nishing, and the fad of collecting 
antique American furniture has also 
evolved an interest in wall papers of 
: Colonial pattern and the preservation 
of real antiques. Such antique wall papers are ex- 
ceedingly rare to-day, owing to their perishable char- 
acter, but a few are to be found in New England, New 
York, Virginia and Georgia. The real antiques have 
suddenly become very valuable, and their possession 
is becoming a source of great pride, especially in New 
England. 

Wall paper was not manufactured in this country 
to any extent until as late as 1830. Most of the papers 
even then were imported. Those which remain to us 
from Revolutionary days nearly all came from France. 
These papers were chiefly scenic in type and consisted 
of panoramic views, allegorical and mythological sub- 
jects, hunting scenes or little medallion landscapes. A 
few were simply fruits and flowers. In the South 
purely ornamental patterns, of the Louis XV. type, 
were most common, though a fine landscape paper is 
still to be seen in Andrew Jackson’s old home in 
Tennessee. 

Wall paper printing was a different matter a hundred years 
and more ago. To-day circular blocks turn out repeated 
patterns by the mile. In those days all was done by hand 
with square, flat blocks. It took dozens of these blocks, 


sometimes, to print one of the patterns which extend for 
several feet each way without a repeat, especially where sev- 
eral colors were used. Great patience and precision were 
necessary. At the St. Louis exposition this process was to be 
seen in actual operation, with all the slow labor of the old- 
time method. Two men and a boy ground out a little at 


at Salem, Massachusetts 


French Wall Paper of the Medallion Type in the Lindall-Andrew House 


OMe 
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Wall Paper in the Wheelwright House at Newburyport, Massachusetts 


a time the Livingston tree pattern, reproduced from the 
Livingston manor on the Hudson. 

A century ago, in spite of the expense, these wall papers 
from France were to be found in most of the best homes. 
To-day the most beautiful patterns are to be found in Massa- 
chusetts, including Nantucket, in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. These are chiefly the medallion patterns and the pan- 
oramic views. ‘The latter are full of pictorial interest, and 
some of them display no mean quality of art. 

During the time of Salem’s commercial prosperity, her 
cumbersome ships brought from foreign lands, rolls of rare 
wall paper. Some of these decorated the homes 
while others reposed peacefully under the 
eaves. Little thought was given to the value 
of these artistic designs. They were so care- 
lessly treated that to-day they show plainly, on 
their surface, the ravages of time. More 
tenderly cherished, others are as fresh in their 
coloring as when first placed on the walls. 

One of the most interesting is seen in an old 
Salem home. It represents scenes from the 
life of Don Quixote. In this paper, reproduced 
in the illustration, the eccentric knight is tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance before starting out 
on his career. The panels depict phases of 
his journey and each is a story in itself. The 
paper is brown in coloring with a background 
of white. 

In direct contrast to this old-time hanging 
is another which remains in the Lindall-Andrew 
house in the same city. It represents pastoral 
scenes. Panels topped with pineapples define 
the groups. Each pattern is a distinctive 
picture, showing products of the field, the 
hunter in full pursuit of the deer, and other 
rural views. ‘This house is historic, being at 
one time the home of Rev. Thomas Bernard, 
who acted as mediator between the British 
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"Don Quixote" Wall Paper in a Salem House 


soldiers and the Colonists at the time of Leslie’s 
retreat. 

Federal Street took its name from a_ popular 
hymn which was written by Hon. Henry K. Oliver, 
of Salem. Here he founded his home. In one of 
the rooms is retained a wonderfully fine wall paper. 
It has a background of red on which are thrown 
Venetian scenes in brown and white. This has been 
carefully treasured and is the admiration of con- 
noisseurs in decorative wall papers. 

Following the sea, one comes to the maritime 
town of Newburyport. Here one finds most interest- 
ing Colonial relics along this particular line. ‘The 
Old Ladies’ Home was once the house of William 
Wheelwright, who first spanned the Andes by rail. 
In one room is an old paper, done in brown and white, 
fine castellated scenes. ‘This paper has been much 
sought after by modern manufacturers in_ this 
country, who seize every chance possible to reproduce 
the old-time landscape patterns. 

At the time of the French Revolution, a little band 
of refugees of noble birth came to this seaport town. 
Some of them settled here, others pressing on, made 
a home for themselves in Rocks Village, near Haver- 
hill, Mass. One of these, Count Francis De Vipart, 
fell in love with a village maid, who became the first 
countess in America. In this humble home, in the 
simple country town, is still shown to the tourist a 
historic wall paper. Singularly enough, vandalism 
has been unknown and the hanging is as fresh to-day 


as when it was first placed upon the wall. It is gray in 
coloring and represents scenes in Venetian life. It is a 
conspicuous feature of the house, lining the walls of the 
hallway on the entrance floor. 

New England illustrates this wall decoration in a 
noted home in Hillsboro, New Hampshire. This is a 
large, square, Colonial house, which was built by Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Pierce, father of the fourteenth presi- 
dent of the United States, Franklin Pierce. The room 
which contains this landscape paper, was once the scene 
of royal festivity, for here, during the time of its oc- 
cupancy by this distinguished family, were gathered 
noted men from every land. ‘The occupants of this old 
mansion, now degenerated to a boarding-house, have 
carefully retained its historic hangings, and it is to-day 
as fresh and untarnished as when it looked down upon 
the guests at martial and political gatherings. 

Fortunately before the destruction of all these wall 
papers the fashion had turned backwards and with the 
revival of the love for antiques many which would 
have been destroyed have been carefully treasured. 
Some, too far gone for preservation, have been torn 
from the walls, and, like pictures, framed and hung 
again. It is these rare and choice designs that carry 
one back to old days and, in picture, one relives the 
days of the old English hunt, enters the country seats, 
partakes of hospitality and rejoices that vandalism has 
not destroyed all of the artistically papered Colonial 
homes. 

Not only should these old wall papers be sought for 
and their preservation encouraged, but they are worthy 
of study by all who are interested in the revival of the 
Colonial style. The true Colonial room in the modern 


A Good Example of an Old Castellated Wall Paper 
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Scenic Paper on the Walls of the Countess House at East 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


American home 
should be decorated 
with a paper of this 
type — possibly an 
accurate reproduc- 
tion—over a white 
wooden __wainscot- 
ing. Visitors at the 
Wea me Cortlandt 
House in New York 
will see in the hall 
what can be done in 
the way of preserv- 
ing the good old 
style by means of a 
reproduction of a 
softly colored 
Gobelin tapestry ef- 
fect. 

Louis XV. pat- 
terns are not out of 
keeping with the 
style, and the classic designs of the brothers 
Adam are contemporaneous, but the quaint 
scenic effects reproduced herewith, chiefly 
in “‘graved’’ colorings, are the papers to be 
sought for. 

It is but just to add a word or two of warn- 
ing concerning the use of old patterns in the 
modern house. The old papers were designed 
for old conditions. ‘They were placed on old 
walls in old houses; the furnishings of these 
apartments were, in most cases, contempo- 
raneous with the old-time papers. ‘This is 
the literal and actual condition attending 
their use. 

Modern houses represent conditions wholly 
new and modern. It is difficult to get away 
from the modern idea in any modern house. 
On the other hand, the attraction of old 
things is very real and—though it has little 
to do with the question of merit—very pop- 
ular at the present time. ‘Those of us who 
love old things and have them in our houses 
will not dispute their charm nor need any 


Wall Paper in the Wheelwright House at Newburyport, Massachusetts 


suggestion of their inappropriateness. We 
have these things because they have come 
down to us from some revered ancestor— 
the best reason of all—or because we love 
them and appreciate their beauty. Some, 
no doubt, have them because it is “‘the 
thing” to have them; but these poor folk 
stand in a class by themselves, where they 
may safely be left. 

Meanwhile it is pertinent to point out 
that an old environment is, in a certain 
sense, invaluable and indispensable for old 
things. Objects of beauty are always beau- 
tiful wherever placed and wherever kept; 
but old furniture, old pictures, old orna- 
ments only yield their fullest value of 
beauty and significance in an environment 
that recalls their original habitat. ~The 
value of old papers, even in modern repro- 
ductions, is hence self-evident and immeas- 
urable. 

Old wall papers go as badly with new 
furniture and new rooms as can be imagined. 
The householder 
fascinated by the 
beauty of these old 
creations will do 
well to remember 
this fact. Old wall- 
paper calls for old 
furnishings much 
more loudly than 
the furnishings de- 
mand the old paper. 
But a room _har- 
moniously furnished 
throughout with old 
paper, old furniture, 
old-time rugs on the 
floor, curtains of 
old-time patterns at 
the windows and the 
openings will have a 
charm and_ beauty 
hard to equal. 


A Piece of the Landscape Paper in the Governor Pierce House 
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The Veranda 


By Ethel Swan 


g HE veranda, porch, piazza—call it what you 
will—has long been recognized as one of 
the essential and characteristic features of 
the American house. But it has long since 
passed from being a mere feature, a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, a convenient ap- 
Oceans e, and is now known and recognized as one of the 
most valuable and useful parts of the suburban and country 
home. It might, indeed, be safer to affirm that the veranda, 
in one or more of its several aspects, is but at the beginning 
of a useful career, destined to be even more amply developed 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

In a somewhat primitive and primeval sense the veranda 
is a roofed annex to the house, affording shelter without it, 
and used, on occasion, as a sitting place. In its latest and 
more developed character it has become so closely afhliated 
with the house that while without it it has usurped some of 
the features of a room. ‘The veranda—using the word in a 
generic sense to cover porches of all sorts—has, in fact, be- 
come an open-air room, reached directly from the house and 
used for family and entertainment purposes throughout the 
whole of the summer season. 


It is this latter aspect of the veranda which has given it a 
new lease of popularity, added a new element to the equip- 
ment of the house, and transformed a partly ornamental, 
little used, hardly understood feature into one of the most 
valuable adjuncts of the home. ‘This new use of the veranda 
has, of course, greatly modified its position, even in structure, 
and certainly the point of view with which it was regarded. 
In houses of the older style the veranda, as likely as not, was 
a simple porch stretched across the entrance front, a place 
where guests could be received, where the parting words could 
be uttered, and where the man of the house could read his 
paper on a Sunday morning, and the lady finish her sewing 
late in the afternoon. ‘The hours of use were small enough, 
the utility of the use was of the slightest. 


The modern veranda is a very different place. If the 
house has an entrance porch it is slight enough and used 
for entrance and exit only. No one ever sits upon it, and it 
is used solely for the purposes for which it was built. But 
the family veranda is a very different place. It is as broad, 
wide and spacious as the lighting of the interior rooms will 
permit. For the veranda must not darken the interior of 
the house, and ample windows and high ceilings are alone 
available for immediately facing such a structure. ‘To be 
inclosed within a railing or not will depend in part upon the 
style of the architecture of the house, in part upon the taste 
of the owner; if there are small children in the family a rail- 
ing will be found a useful adition. Structurally it will be 
thoroughly open with as little shadowing at the ceiling as 
possible, with piers, columns or posts just sufficient to carry 
the weight of the roof; more would hide the view and be 
objectionable in many ways. 

But the structure of the veranda is but a part of the means 
taken to give it charm and make it useful and beautiful. Its 
supports will be covered with vines, its openings shaded with 
foliage or with screens or awnings. ‘The veranda being now 
used at all hours must be made available for use at all times; 
the warm sun must be kept from off it on the hot days, and 
admitted when the weather is cool if the sun permits it. The 
veranda must, therefore, be screened and temporary devices 
to that end will, on the whole, be found much more service- 


able than any permanent expedient. One of the most effec- 
tive ways of screening a porch is to use porch shades made 
of wooden slats closely woven and stained some dark rich 
color. Green and brown, it has been found, afford the best 
protection from the heat of the sun’s rays. Shades of this 
sort modify the heat of the sun, and, in addition to this, 
furnish a seclusion so often desired on verandas when lunches 
are served on them or the porch is used as a pavilion for 
lawn parties or put to other social uses. 


The screens form a part of the useful equipment of the 
veranda; the vines which twine around its supports belong to 
its ornamental equipment. ‘This is completed in many other 
ways. Flower boxes will be used to deck its borders; orna- 
mental plants will be placed upon it in rich jardinieres or 
handsome pots. And then will come the furniture, chairs of 
exceeding comfort and as much variety as the space permits; 
tables will be brought out as part of the permanent fixtures 
and used for all sorts of purposes; rugs, of a special type and 
fabric, will be spread upon the floor; a bell for the servaat’s 
call will about complete the furnishings, and the veranda 
will be ready for use and enjoyment. 


And here at least the two words mean the same thing. 
One can not use such a veranda, so amply provided with 
every household convenience needed in such a place, with- 
out enjoyment. And, the weather being suitable for outdoor 
life, this use and enjoyment will be continuous throughout 
the day and almost—one might say—the night. The 
“sitting-room’’ becomes neglected; the reception-room is 
scarcely more in use; the dining-room even suffers in com- 
parison with the beautiful delights of the outdoor room 
which the veranda has become. It is the new and final use 
of the veranda, the one part of the house used for all pur- 
poses all the time by the whole family. 


The development from a mere weather shelter to the 
favorite place of resort has been rapid. It means that the 
veranda is no longer a narrow covering at the point of 
entrance, but a spacious outdoor room at a secluded part of 
the house where the grounds of the property may be seen 
and where it can be occupied with some privacy. Most im- 
portant of all is the consequent fact that it takes the entire 
family out of the house almost the whole day. The porch 
is continuously used, and it is used more freely, more fre- 
quently and more amply than any other part of the dwelling. 

And this use is bound to extend. Porches were never so 
popular as they are to-day. They are an architectural ele- 
ment which does not properly belong to every style of archi- 
tecture, and those styles which have not developed them are 
necessarily less popular than those to which they belong. But 
so vast is the popularity of the veranda, so urgent is the de- 
mand for it, that architectural purism is overwhelmed in 
the demand for it. At least it would be an odd house in 
America that has not its veranda, equipped and furnished 
for every-day use. 

Porches have so long been used in America and have be- 
come so thoroughly Americanized that it seems at first glance 
hardly just to speak of them as being in the first stages of 
their history. Structurally, of course, this is not so, since 
porches we have had for many, many years, porches of every 
possible shape, size, dimension and other characteristics 
This new epoch in porch development has now opened in a 
manner that may readily be described as brilliant. Its future 
bids likely to be of greater interest than its past. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (+) GRAND” 


i Tone Quality 1s superior to that of an Upright. Q It 
occupies practically no more space than an Upright. 
Qt costs no more than the large Upright. It weighs 
less than the larger Uprights. QIt is a more artistic piece 
of furniture than an Upright. @It has all the desirable 
qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. QIt can be moved 
through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit 
even the small Uprights. @ Catalogue upon request. 


RNGee NG 6. SONS: fexnwey stration, BOSTON 


St bebIN WeAL ye 1 Se Aud tO IN, 
Established 1823 
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SERVING A LONG TERM 


Penitentiary Buildings Roofed with 
“Taylor Old Style” Tin 


“Taylor Old Style” tin is serving what will in all 
probability be a life sentence on the roofs of many of the 
Pennsylvania State penitentiary buildings. On the older 
buildings it has been giving good service for over twenty-five 
years and subsequent roofing needs have invariably been 
taken care of with “Taylor Old Style” tin. 

In securing a fitting roof for substantial and enduring 
structures no better selection could have been made. 


The building of the Peters Hardware Company of Emporia, Kansas, built in 1870, is still wearing its roof of 
“Taylor Old Style’’ tin put on at that time. Although this roof has been subjected to unusually severe treatment, 


its thirty-six years of exposure have not affected its usefulness. 


ig i e No other roofing material of any kind can present such proof of its durability. Our free booklet, 
hoe ““A GUIDE TO GOOD ROOFS,” explains why ‘‘'Taylor Old Style’’ can. 
 OLO STYLE 
REGISTERED 
—4C) : 

ashe Pee N. & G. TAYEOR COMPANY 
\ RY euleA 4 ‘Oe. 5 

NECIANLONCO)| Established 1810 

POILADELPRIA | 
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A Revolution in 


Nothing in modern home-mak- 
ing would more surely delight a 
visiting fore-father—were that 
possible—than to note the ad- 
vancement made by his de- 
scendants in evenly warming all 
parts of the home by 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


The Colonial fireplace and its successors 
(grates, stoves and hot air furnaces) have 
continued to make household slaves of women- 
kind. These old fashioned methods make 
household drudgery, are extravagant in fuel, 
heating the house only “‘in spots”—especially 
on windy days. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
carry Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam to 
every part of the building, without dirt, soot, 
orashes. They pay for themselves in the sav- 
ing to carpets, furniture and decorations. 
They area revolution in lessened caretaking 
and fuel-economy. 

Made in sizes to fit any building—OLD or 
new—farm or city—put in without disturbing 
building or occupants. Advise us kind of 
building to be warmed and send for free cata- 
logue, “Heating Investments.” 

Branches and Warehouses in all parts U. S. 
and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 6 CHICAGO 
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F-6521. 
ENAMELED IRON “CORONA” TUB, WITH BASE. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Gompany 


| PLUMBING GOODS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


General Office: % Show Rooms: 
93 West Lake Street. 91 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO. 


A SUMMER PARADISE 


id LAKE GEORGE 
iS) A well-named,  well-printed 


his the most picturesque thing | 
saw in the United States, wrote 
Herbert Spencer in his autobi- 
ography. 

Go to the Adirondacks via 
the new D. & H. Line. 


illustrated booklet. 300 pp. of 
reliable information anent the 
iS) Northern Resorts reached by 
=< the D. & H. 


Send 4c. postage to 


=(6)= New York Office 

4) AsvAc HEARD, G.P.A. Downtown, 7 Cortlandt St. 
OE ALBANY, N. Y. i Uptown, 1354 Broadway 
COT IE ——— AES § 


COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1906 


Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely new edition 
of ‘* Colonial Houses’’ for 1906. It contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and 
correctly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, and in its value to all who intend 
to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publication, 

Price of new 1906 edition of “ Colonial Houses,” 
by express prepaid, $2.00 

A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, together witha 

glection of the most attractive houses from all previous issues of “ Colonial Houses” 
das been prepared. Price, by express prepaid, $5.00. Address 


E. S, CHILD, ARCHITECT, ROOM 52, 60 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY : ‘¢MUNN @® CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 


BOUND VOLUMES 


ef American Homes and Gardens 


$3.50 


Prepaid in the United States and Canada 
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PRE SE 


rite today. This 
book will please 


On wood finishing 
cleaning and 


polishing for the and interest you. 


home sent FREE 


Printed in six colors. 


JUST PRINTED — 
beautifully illustrat- 
ed, enlarged edition 
of our popular book 
“The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture.” Tells 
how you can easily and 
inexpensively beautify today. The price is 25 
your home. Explains how to cents but for a limited time it 
will be sent FREE on request by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“4A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 
For Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 


produce all latest 
wood - finishes. 
How to make 
pine look like 
beautiful hard- 
wood. Every 


home should have 
this book. Write 


Applied with cloth to bare or all finished wood, it produces a 
lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not 
adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or 
heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any 
other; one reason is that it contains the most pol- 
ishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and 
polishing oilcloth and linoleum, Just try it. 

_ Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint— 
% |b. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 


8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 
Write today for above book and mention Edition AH6. 


S. C. JOHNSON @® SON, Racine, Wis. 


““The Wood-Finishing Authorities ’’ 


Ve drill Artesian Wells for water supply for cities, towns, manufac- 
turing plants and country homes. We furnish and install Tanks and 
Towers, Windmills, Compressed Air, Steam, Electric and Hand Pumps 


A.W. DRAKE DRILLING Co. 


HAZLETON, PA. 


ARTESIAN 


to do the pumping. 
Many years’ experience. We are ex- 


perts in our line. Write us, and our 
representative will call to see you. 


HAT?’S the vital question in the construc- 
tion of your band saw upon which depend 
the easy running, the safe operation, the 

saving in blades and kerf, and the speed. 

Every Fay & Egan Band Saw is fitted with a 

Patented Straining Device, involving a knife-edge 

balance for the top wheel. By this arrangement 

friction is reduced to a minimum, vibration is prac- 
tically eliminated, and the blade is kept uniformly 
taut all the time. 

Light blades can be run at the highest speed with 

absolute safety; and efhiciency, economy and out- 

put are kept at the maximum always. 

There is no other device like it. Consequently, 

no other saws approach the Fay & Egan in entire 

satisfaction. 


Tell us about your work and we'll send you a circular of the machine that will do it 
better, quicker and cheaper 


J. A. FAY & EGAN CO. 


209-229 W. FRONT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The World's Standard for Woodworking Machinery 


JUNE WORK AMONG 
THE FLOMERS 


By Eben E. Rexford 
Pin is a description of my way of train- 


ing the morning glory when grown 

for the purpose of screening doors and 
windows. I am confident that whoever gives 
it a trial this season will not neglect to use it 
when another season comes. Nail four pieces 
of lath, or any light strips of wood, in a 
square large enough across the top of the door 
or window you propose to shade. ‘Then nail 
two strips across from corner to corner, to 
stiffen this frame and keep it from getting out 
of shape, as it easily would do if not braced 
as advised. Fasten this to the top of the door 
or window frame, letting it slant down at an 
angle that will give the amount of shade 
needed, with stout strips reaching from the 
outside corners to the ground below, to provide 
substantial support, in case a door is being 
treated, or to the sill, if a window is to be 
screened. Stretch stout strings from the 
ground where the plants are growing to the 
framework at top of door or window. ‘The 
vines will soon cover strings and frame with 
luxuriant growth, and by the middle of July 
you will have a floral awning that will be “a 
thing of beauty” for months and a “joy” as 
long as it lasts. 

‘Tea roses will soon begin to throw up shoots 
terminated with buds. As soon as these buds 
have all developed, cut the shoot back to a 
strong “‘eye,” near the base of the plant. It 
will not be long before a new branch will 
start from this eye, and this, in turn, will 
bear flowers. By repeated cutting-back, at 
intervals during the season, growth will be 
kept up—provided you feed your plants liber- 
ally enough to satisfy their strong appetites— 
and as long as a plant can be kept growing it 
will bloom. 

A lady writes: “What shall I do with my 
house plants this summer—leave them in their 
pots, on the piazza, or plant them out in the 
garden?” I would advise leaving them in 
their pots. I know that the impression pre- 
vails among amateur florists that plants are 
greatly benefited by putting them in the open 
ground during summer. ‘This impression is 
a correct one, but the fact is lost sight of that 
when fall comes and the plants have to be 
lifted and potted, they receive a check so 
severe in its nature that all the benefits result- 
ing from planting out are destroyed. It is 
impossible to lift these plants without the 
sacrifice of many of their best roots, which 
have grown beyond the limit of any pot. A 
disturbance of roots means a corresponding in- 
jury to the branches. As a general thing plants 
that have been summered in the ground are 
smaller, when their tops have been pruned 
back to healthy wood, after repotting, than 
when they were put out, and their constitu- 
tions have been so sadly weakened by the 
ordeal of lifting and potting that they are in 
the poorest possible condition to withstand the 
debilitating effects of the change from out 
to indoors, at the very time when they need 
strength most. 

Because of this I never advise turning plants 
out of their pots during summer, if they are 
intended for house use next winter. I pre- 
fer to keep them on a veranda, or under a 
shed having a lath roof, that will break the 
force of strong sunshine without really shad- 
ing them. When a plant is in a pot you have 
it under control at all times. Water can be 
given in large or small quantities, as needed. 
It can be turned to induce symmetrical, all- 
around development, and so placed that it can 
have a strong light, if it wants it, or a shaded 
one, if that is preferred. One will be likely 
to give plants in pots the attention they need, 
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partake hardness and solidity by « 
and are everlasting. The expense of we 
repair is entirely eliminated 

The blocks made by our Borst Sy 
produce a non-porous f g in perfe 


tion of any des 


natural color It t } ea I 
| space, insur‘ng ayant in winter and a “cool 
house in summer. 
] By the use of our face-plates (inte inge 
able), the face of blocks made on our 


produces a wall of such de 
destroy sameness and monot 
tending home buil ler we offe 


“Tdeal’”’ Block Machine 


of such simplicity that, with our s 
anyone can produce the blocks. One! machine 
is a recognized standard product, both trie 
and tested. It has been on the market 
four years. 


Perfection has been reached i 
tion of a hollow concrete blo 
fect substitute for brick, stor 
of construction. The stylese volved are state ly, 
substantial, and always a) tistic, The form of 
block face is one of taste alone. ‘he most 
commonly used are smooth face, bevel edge 
corrugated or ribbed, pitch or rock face, and 
special designs of ornamental faces. 'Con- 
crete has a place of its own in building con- ¢ 
struction and is capable of such artistic finish 
as to rest upon the merits of its own beauty. 


1 other forms 


Houses used to be built of wood, brick or 
stone; now they use 


HOLLOW CONCRETE Tre “Ideal” shrek 
BUILDING BLOCKS Concrete Block Machine 9 2" 3" 


produces porch pier blocks, veneer blocks, cor- inated 
ner blocks, octagon blocks, jam blocks, regular 
blocks, outer corner blocks, outer octagon blocks, inner Insurance 


T is not a new material—it is the oldest and best 
known toman. Used many thousand years ago, it 


has withstood the test of tiime, and to-day affords octagon blocks, fractional blocks, railing blocks, joist lessened 
the greatest combination of advantages. The use of | blocks, window blocks, buttress blocks, water table na 
Hollow Concrete Building Blocks will build you a | blocks, pilaster blocks, course blocks and gable blocks No painting 


house at a saving of 18 to27 percent. The blocks can and all on one machine. 


be laid in the walls more rapidly than brick, each No furring 
block taking the place of fourteen bricks. A block wall == ha ee LUNG lathing 
eight inches thick is ree doravie and: wa eostain It is sold ata price within the reach of all, I 7 
more weight than a brick wall twelve inches thic - Z : nterior 
Wood, brick and stone deteriorate. Concrete Blocks q and will Save you 1tS cost, no matter how space 
low-priced construction. P 
enlarged 


Frost. Proof Fire Proof 
Heat, Proof Damp Proof 


Catalogue “W” gives 
further details, cuts 
and information; can 
be had by addressing 


Ideal 
'Concrete Machinery 


Company 


South Bend, Indiana 


!Rustic! 
| Work | 


What Every 
Country Place Needs 


Practical 


Plans 


For Picturesque 
Automobile and Ani- 
mal Houses, Arbors, 
Bridges, Boat Houses, 
Cabins, Camps, Dens, 
Furniture for House q Original designs adapted to site 


| 
9 
0 
and Garden, Fences, made without delay. t 
6 
$ 
8 
6 
6 
»> 


Gates, Lodges, Pergo- @ State what you want to build, and 

las, Play Houses, Stu- describe the site selected. 

dios, Stables, Shelters, q¢ Estimates furnished for rustic con- 

Seats, Screens, Tea struction to be erected by most com- 

Houses, Unbrellas and petent workmen in my employ. 

all other kinds of rus- @ To facilitate business with those 

tic structures for gar~ living at a distance from New York, 

dens and estates. I will send by registered mail or ex- 
7 press to any part of the United States 

or Canada, upon receipt of $5.00, 


complete working drawings, as follows: 
Sheet No. 

1 Two piece design with covered gateway 

2 Summer house 12 feet in diameter 

3 Bridge design adaptable to different lengths 
4 Chairs and settees in several designs 

5 Two grape arbor designs, also adaptable 

6 Small log cabin, suitable also for play 
| house, studio, or workshop 


@ Any one sheet of plans for $1.00. Address 


J. H. TROY RUSTIC BUILDER 


; Mount Hissarlik Nurseries New Rochelle, N.Y. 
New York Office, 24 East 34th Street 


VERY COUNTRY ESTATE of any size has 

its greenhouses—greenhouses that not only give of 
their wealth of growing things, but by their architec- 
tural lines add a point of interest and decorativeness to the 
grounds. But, not satished with an occasional visit to the 
greenhouses, the owner wants the added advantage of 
flowers and plants at his very doorstep ; so we either build 
these show places or conservatories direct to his dwelling 
or connect them by a glass passage. Here, then, can he 
share with his family and friends the fragrant flowers and 
beautiful foliage in the most delightful of surroundings. 
Let us take this matter up with you at once. Write us the 
particulars, or we will come and talk it over. 


Hire nINGS Gc COM PANY 
Greenhouse Designers and Builders 
Manufacturers of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 


1170 Broapway, New York 


VLE Help You 
/, JY Build Your Home 


Get ‘‘Sargent’s Book of Designs’’ before 

you select the hardware trimmings for your 

& home. With its assistance you will be able 
to select hardware that is in perfect harmony 
with any style of architecture or interior finish. 

If you wish different designs to match the dec- 
orative schemes of different apartments, this book 
will make their selection a pleasurable certainty, 


SARGENT’S 


/ Artistic Hardware 


combines character with utility and durability. Its 
specification always insures lifelong satisfaction. 

The Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks 
reduces friction, saves wear, and prolongs the life of 
the lock. 

Our Book of Designs will be of real value to you. 

Fifty-eight beautiful half-tone reproductions of artistic 

designs, with valuable suggestions to home builders, 

Sent free on application, 
a 


SARGENT & CO., 
156 Leonard Street, 
New York. 


METAL SHINGLES 


Architects and Builders:—Jack Frost is here! 
It’s a good time to call your prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention to the expansion and con- 
traction feature of Cortright Shingles. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 

Philadelphia and Chicago 


A LARGE BOOK 


of 120 Original Designs of 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


Cost $350 to $5000, price $1.00 
Book of Residences, $5000 

to $20,000. . $1.00 
Book of Stores ; 50 cts. 
Small Book of Houses 50 cts. 
Portfolio of Churches FREE 


THis HANDSOME HOUSE | 


Cost $1500 Complete Plans, $15 | 


CHAS, $. SEDGWICK, Arch’ taimeshcas | 
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~AATIONALS 


EIT TINGS: 


to make fine specimens of them, brt those in 
the garden will be neglected, because it is 
supposed that they can take care of themselves. 
And the best of it all is, when fall comes your 
pot-grown plants will not have to be dis» 
turbed before they are taken into the house. 
‘The change trom out to indoor conditions will 
not tell on them to any great extent, and when 
winter is at hand they will be in prime flower- 
ing condition, while plants taken up in Sep- 
tember and put into pots will have just begun 
to recover trom the ordeal. Such plants sel- 
dom do much flowering until February or 
March. ‘The blossoms they ought to have 
given all through the early part ot the winter 
have been sacrificed to the treatment they have 
received. By all means, keep the plants you 
intend for winter use in pots during summer. 

But do not let them blossom. As soon as 
you discover a bud on them, nip it off. Not 
one plant in twenty is strong enough to bloom 
the year round. ‘lhere must be a resting spell 
somewhere in the year, and this ought to come 
in summer, if flowers are expected in winter. 

Another correspondent asks: ““Would you 
advise planting out chrysanthemums in sum- 
mer?” ‘lo which I answer, No. My reason 
for this answer is fully set forth in what I 
have said above, about the summer care of 
house plants. My objection to interfering 
with plants by lifting them in the fall applies 
with strongest possible emphasis to the chrys- 
anthemum, because this interference must 
come at the time when the plants are forming 
buds. It stands to reason that no plant ought 
to be disturbed at such a time. Keep your 
chrysanthemums in pots, and secure a strong 
development for them by feeding them liber- 
ally during the growing period with good 
liquid fertilizers. And be sure, also, that they 
are never allowed to get dry at the roots. 
They require a good deal of water, especially 
during the hot weather of midsummer. If al- 
lowed to get really dry then, they will have re- 
ceived a check from which they will not be 
likely to fully recover during the rest of the 
summer. 

If you want fine plants of Boston fern for 
next winter, now is the time to get them 
started. Cut up your old plants in such a 
manner as to secure a bit of “crown” with 
each division, and make this the basis of a 
new plant. Pot it in a soil of garden loam, 
leafmold and sand, well fertilized. Keep the 
young plant in shade, and well watered, and 
by fall it will have developed into a fine speci- 
men, which will afford much more pleasure 


next winter than old plants which have been 


kept over the summer. 

Have you ever grown the tuberous begonia ? 
If not, suppose you try half a dozen this sea- 
son. They are fine summer bloomers—rich 
in color, profuse in flowering, and very easy 
to grow. Keep them moderately moist, but 
never wet, and use no water on the foliage of 
the hairy leaved kind. Smooth leaved sorts 
can be showered freely. When flowering 
stalks are thrown up provide them with some 
kind of support, as they are very brittle, there- 
fore easily broken. Some of the single varie- 
ties have flowers four inches across. The 
double kinds have blossoms that closely re- 
semble those of the camellia, and are very 
beautiful. ‘They come in crimson, scarlet, rose, 
yellow and pure white. Many varieties have 
attractive foliage. 

The gloxinia is another fine summer flower- 
ing plant of easy culture. Many persons fail 
with it because they overwater it, and allow 
the thick, soft foliage to get wet. But by 
giving only enough water to keep the soil 
evenly moist, at all times, and by never shower- 
ing it, it can be grown successfully by any one. 
It likes a compost of loam and sand into which 
some turfy matter has been mixed. 
precisely as advised for tuberous begonias. Its 
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A BARGAIN” 


in Bathroom Fittings 


HIS complete outfit of bathroom fit- 

tings, including Towel Bar, Glass 

and Tooth Brush Holder, Sponge 
Basket, Toilet Paper Holder, Soap Dish 
for Tub and Soap Dish for Wash Stand, 
delivered express prepaid for $5.00. 
Sold separately these pieces would cost 
almost double. Pieces are made in uni- 
form design—very different from misfit 
pieces purchased at random, and are as 
strong and durable as they are tasteful and 
handsome. Each piece comes ready for 
use—no trouble to put in place. 


NATIONAL FITTINGS 


are of brass, heavily nickeled—highly pol- 
ished. Unlike other goods sold at anywhere 
near the same price, steam and water have 
absolutely no effect on their nickeled sur- 
face. They are just the articles you have 
always meant to get—and didn’t. Your 
bathroom isn’t fully equipped for comfort 
without them. 

You should avail yourself of the pres= 
ent factory price on our combination sets, 
It is an offer that is only made in order to 
introduce the goods and must necessarily 
be soon withdrawn. There is no way in 
which you can spend $5.00 to better ad- 
vantage. 

If the articles do not come up to your 
highest expectations, return them at our 
expense and your money willbe refunded. 
Send currency, postal order or check with 
the order. 

Illustrated book, free for the asking, 
showing other combinations in National 


Fittings; alsoa variety of single pieces, 
all (for the present) at factory prices 


WRITE DEPT. A 


NATIONAL BATHROOM FITTINGS CO., 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
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This is accomplished by the use of the 


S 
: CHICAGO COMBINED DRYER AND LAUNDRY STOVE = | |] (> 


le adie ir hite ts, landscape d 


One Fire Heats Water, Heats Flat Irons, & rare dated as ae * and gard n toy 
Boils Clothes, and Dries the Clothes by ‘SG z wide range of phi togr aph and plans 
what would ordinarily be waste heat. GZ beautiful country mae é garden 
=> and other interes sti 1Z su ject 
Substantially constructed of metal — $3.00 Yearly 25 cents a Copy 


throughout and absolutely fire-proof. SI Cut out this advertisement and send te 
Made in all sizes. No residence or us with vour name and address. and S1.c 
other institution is complete without : , 


° - . anc 1 y yr ive > tria 
this apparatus. Send for Catalogue. ind it will pay for a five months rial 


subscription. Very special, so write to-day. 
Wisealeotinebe THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


h , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dercouieated be GAS (Ge AM. and wider rat decide incepeainc a oma all 
HOT WATER, suitable for Residences, 


p 

=) a i} ; i ‘ 5 

Ss 7 Flat Buildings and Public Institutions. { SAVE THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
S 

@ 


S 
Chicago Clothes Dryer Works S | woe Ss by eiving the 


340-342 Wabash Avenue, Chicago GS peel 


ODVODDODDODODODDODOOOOOOD 


“TRISH MAIL” 


ar 2g 2s even de lo 


( 
e d 
Le ee eat low and can't 
1 t it’ cre 

f 


ei gt ate Mfg. Co. 
81 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Ind. 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, steam or hot water apparatus; 
or whether it is new or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR. 


It automatically controls the drafts. A change of one degree at the thermostat is sufficient to 
operate the dampers. ‘This device is as simple and no more expensive than a good clock. It em- 
bodies economy, comfort and health. Has proven its merit for25 years. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


BERWICK, PA. Enclosed find draft for the amount due for regulator. 1am 
Find enclosed check for regulator. 1 have given it a thor- very much pleased with the regulator, and would not part 
ough trial, and find it all you claim for it and a very useful with it for five times what | paid for it, if 1 could not get it 
device. Thanking you for your courtesy for the period of otherwise. F. E, MILLER, 
trial, FRANK FAUST Ass’t Cashier, Cedar Falls Nationa) Bank. 


Six years ago I installed one of your regulators in my house, and I cannot praise it sufficiently. I can safely say it has saved WROT IGH { IRON 
me two tons of coal each season, and | have always retained an even temperature throughout the house. 
FRANK S. SMITH, Secretary Board of Health, Warwick, N. Y FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
Sent on 50 Days Absolutely Free Trial. “GATES - 


If not satisfactory in every way, return at our W. R. SWEATT, Secretary. ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
expense. Write today. Booklet free. Ist Avenue and G St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TREE GUARDS, _LAWN= 
*FURNITURE ETC: 


TENNIS COURT ENCLOS 
URES A SPECIALTY 


*F-E-CARPENTER-CO- 
7&9 WARREN ST 
NEW YORK 


Nat 


={) No Tacks nor Hammer Needed 


Fasten up the innumerable “Little Things” 
about your home without defacing walls or wood- TT 


werk Use MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Polished Glass handles, Steel p Strong and ornamen- 
tal. Try them for pretty silk. poeded Calendars. 
At stationery, housefurnisbing, notion and phx 


stores or mailed prep eh a AS saesenie ted, I 
or No. 2 like cuts. Her a Pin! Pu in! 112 


If the skies rained oil, paint would never SRLS TO ea 


‘‘chalk.’? Chalking paint is absorbent paint, 
and as the skies rain water and not oil, absorb- ee eee 
ent paint does not protect the surface under it. —————— 


@ Chalking is prevented by the addition of Oxide . THE SCIENTIFIC 


of Zinc; combination paints based on Oxide of 
Zinc do not become “‘chalky’’ or absorbent, | AMERICAN Boy 
neither do they discolor, and furthermore, they 
are very durable and economical. 


Circular 


By A. Russet, Bonp 


12mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations 
FREE—Our Practical Pamphlets: ‘‘ The Paint Question;’’ ‘‘ Paints in Architec- Price, $2.00, Postpaid 
ture ;”” “Paint: Why, How and When;”’ ‘‘French Government Decrees;’’ ‘‘ Specifica- STORY OF OU TDOOR BOY LIFE. 
tions for Architects.’’ A g% a F sshich; aside from 
oy affor 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO Latte 
. various 
71 Broadway, New York . neous devices, such as sc 
We do nor grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Zinc White Paints ‘ MUNN & Cc O MPANY | 


will be furnished on application 


Rarstet 


Put 
361 BROADWAY, oN] Ww Y ORK CITY 
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-——- SANIT TAs oe 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 


Every American home owner should know Sanitas. 
It is the most satisfactory wall hanging made. It is 
artistic, durable and absolutely cleanly. Its cloth founda- 
tion gives it strength enough to stand the wear and tear 
of everyday usage. Its surface is finished in oil paint 
and affords no lodging place for dust and germs. It can 
be kept clean with soap and water. Its designs and colors 
are varied and beautiful enough to use in 
any room of any home 


The Sanitas Department of Interior Decoration supplies suggestions 
for wall treatment and samples free Whnte Dept. P for circulars 


STANDARD TABLE OILCLOTH COMPANY 
320 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


TWO BEST SSK IN THE WORLD 


METAL LATH & ae CO, NFS, 200: 


Seasonable talk on Good Paint for the 


3 e eo 
Preservation of all classes of Metal and 
S rim Painting Wood, is contained in the New Pamphlet 
B-106. Write for free copy, Paint De- 
SR 1110), 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jrexsex’Criw, IN: J: 


flowers are tubular, with a wide flare at the 
outer edge. Some have a border of rich 
color on a white ground, others a white border 
on a dark ground, and some are, heavily 
spotted. 

Be on the lookout for rose enemies. They 
will be sure to come. I get the start of them, 
and keep it, by using the same insecticide I 
have advised for aster-beetle—Ivory soap, 
melted, and diluted with water—spraying the 
bushes all over, two or three times a week, 
until their season of activity is over. Have 
some one bend the bush down while you 
apply the infusion with a sprayer that will 
throw a good stream well up among the 
foliage. 

Be sure to have plenty of mignonette in the 
garden. ‘his flower has the most delicious 
fragrance of any annual. It is not showy, but 
there is real beauty in its spike of fringy bloom, 
for all that. You will find use for it every 
day among your cut flowers. 

I confess to a great liking for most of the 
old-fashioned flowers. What can be showier 
than the great, round, fluffy-petalled poppies 
in crimson, and purple, and white? Bachelor 
buttons are really charming things, in spite 
of their prosaic name. A handful of blue 
ones makes a delightful bouquet for the break- 
fast table, if lightly dropped into a slender 
crystal vase. Don’t try to “arrange” them; 
if you do you will make a failure of it. They 
arrange themselves. 

If you have old plants in the winter garden 
that you do not care to make use of another 
season, make as many cuttings from them as 
possible, and give them to the. children who 
love flowers. ‘Tell them how to care for them, 
and encourage them to watch their develop- 
ment, and study their habits. You will be 
surprised at the interest the boys and girls 
will take in this phase of gardening—espe- 
cially the children of the poorer classes, who 
have little with which to brighten the homes 
in which they live. I have seen some of the 
finest geraniums I ever saw anywhere growing 
in the homes of the poor. I found that the 
children gave the plants the very best of care, 
because they loved them, and it seemed as if 
the plants appreciated the kind treatment they 
were given, and put forth all their efforts to 
express their gratitude for it. Such great, 
healthy specimens as they were—vigorous in 
leaf and bloom, ‘making sunshine in a shady 
place” by the beauty they brought into the 
homes of the poor people, who love flowers 
quite as much as the rich—perhaps more. Who 
shall say? ‘Therefore, never throw away a 
cutting. Some one will want the plant that 
can be grown from it, if you have no use for it. 

Look well to the geraniums you are grow- 
ing on for winter use. If left to themselves 
they will be likely to make a long and “leggy” 
development, which is not at all graceful, and 
on which there will be few flowering points. 
Take each young plant in hand as soon as it 
is five or six inches tall, and pinch off its top. 
This will lead to the development of side 
branches. Pineh off the ends of these when 
they have grown to be a few inches long, and 
keep on with this treatment, all over the plant, 
until you have a bushy, compact specimen. 
In this way, you get a plant which will have 
many flowering points, and in winter it will 
give you a dozen or twenty trusses of bloom, 
where the plant allowed to train itself will 
have not more than half a dozen, at most. 
Of all plants adapted to window culture the 
geranium can be most awkward and ungrace- 
ful; but it is very tractable, and can be grown 
into symmetrical shape with little trouble, if 
you take it in hand while small, and give it 
frequent attention while it is in the formative 
period. Let it get the start of you and it will 
be almost impossible to make a fine plant out 
of it. 
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BURLINGTON anisicing BLINDS 


Screens and Screen Doors 


Highest Quality 
Surest Sellers 


LAWN HOSE 
4 “The eKind That Lasts” ‘ 


Any style of wood for any 
style of window. 


u get when you buy ho 


and brand 

You ¢ an ms 10k e€ a positive saving of 60 per 
cent or more in cost of Lawn Hose by buying 
the genuine 


“BULL:FROG BRAND 


MLESS T 

Because ‘BULL FROG” B RANDe ostano more ats lasts over 
twice as long as the old style lapped tube kind. Nine-tenths 
of all hose trouble is because of faulty seams. (See Cuts.) 

SPECIAL OFFER:—To widely distribute *BULL-FROG” 
BRAND. We will, if your dealer does not handle it, s 
you, upon receipt of price on 30 JES Freo Trial, £ 
%-in. 3-ply with brass Copp oes and n 
pA ae hed brendan as tot tl ALS: i ipptR is ri 
of the Tennessee 3 db y mn d. Money bacl 
satisfied. E ruca 1 on* 


Backed by the endorsements 
of thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Madeon honor. Sold 
on merit and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Venetian Blind for Proved by actual use to be 


Gunns : he ‘ ractical < satis- |i sa: F 

Satake wniinakawy anal | the most practic il and satis Sliding Blinds for 
factory blinds and screens on | sha 

outdoor veranda. fo earives inside use. 
Any wood; any finish . Wi] Requirenopockets 
to match trim. For vourown best interests [ff Any wood; any 

and your customers, send for i finish. 
Free Booklet-Catalogue, giv- 
ing prices and full particulars, 


r increase th Sea re siness. 
Established 


1890. ‘The Toledo Rubber Co, 


Reference any bank in Toledo. 


Thisia the kind you n = 
doult have bought in BRAS 
the past. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 975 Lake St., BURLINGTON, VT. 


MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 


CIRCULAR SAW 


“Old Hickory” 
Spindle Back Chair 


$1.75 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use ever 
sold at this remarkably low price. Will stand 
all sorts of weather. Solidly constructed of 
genuine white hickory with bark on. Seat 18 
inches long, 16 eee deep; height over all, 40 
inches. Price, $1.75, freight pre- 
paid east of Mississippi River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, 
tables, etc., $1.50 up. 

Be sure to get the “Old Hick- 
ory’? Furniture and see 
that our trade mark is on 
every piece. If your dealer | 
will not supply you, remit 
direct to us. Ask for new 
48-page illustrated catalogue 
and our Special Introductory 


Offer—FREE. 
The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
155 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 


“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ 
Furniture Manufacturers” 


) Style No. 24 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience necessary. 
ur large new Illustrated Catalogue of In- 
cubators and Brooders and Poultry Infor- 
mation mailed free. Write to-day. Address 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


GOING TO BUILD? 


@ Write to-day for the best 
book of moderate-priced, up- 
to-date house plans ever 
offered at any price. Only 
50 cents. Send to-day. 


F. W. KINNEY & CO. 
Architects, 

908 N. W. BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tits _— 
8) 


Swccessor to 
C.H. Lilly 


Established 


ta” D. Dorendorf 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 
and Special Copper Cable 


Lightning Conductors 


145 CENTRE ST.,NEW YORK 
eS 


F.MENt BOOK 


Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 


Steel shafts and best Rabbitt metal boxes Boring table and side treadle. aluable to pr eu rt y 

Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron, Weight, complete, 350 Ibs, owners, farmers, arch ; 

Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine, Send for catalogue, contractors, etc. How to us © Por mand Cement, $0. 
Cement Sidewalk Construction, 50c.; Reinforced 


Concrete Construction, $2.50; Hollow Block Con- 
crete ne Care 50c. Sent postage paid. 


HICAGO, ILL. 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
EMENT and ENGINEERING NEW 
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Investigation 
of Piano Tone 


Suppose in this age of sweeping legislative inquiry 
public demand should be made for an exhaustive investi- 
gation of Piano Tone. 


would gladly welcome such investigation, with only the foremost author- 


The creators of 


ities on tone—artists and men of science—to give expert testimony. 


The most critical tests would frove, beyond 
EVERETT fone, a distinctive KVERETT quality, is not equalled in 


any other piano. 


It is not reasonable to suppose such inquiry will be made. But you may 
satisfy yourself by personal investigation. EVERETT Catalog sent on request. 


While there is but ove EVERETT quality, the price on Uprights varies from 
$500to $1,000 according to style. Grands, from $700 to $1,500 and beyond to 
any amount you may desire to pay for special design in art case. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


Owners of the Everett Piano Company, Boston 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


When Buying a Camera 

you must remember that photographs like those shown in this ad- 
vertisement are almost impossible with the lenses usually furnished 
and that the most interesting views you would like to photograph 
are often the most difficult to get. The /ens is the all important 
part of a camera. The new TESSAR Lens, now furnished with all 
Kodaks, Premos, Century and Hawkeye Cameras, will make pic- 
tures such as those shown here as easily as any other kind. It will 
make any kind of a picture from a racing automobile to a portrait. 
TESSAR is only one of many fine photographic lenses made by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and described in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims,” just issued, sent free on 
request. Ask your dealer to show you cameras with the new 
TESSAR Lenses. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.,. Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


HE comforting assurance is made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that Ameri- 
ca may fear no more crop failures. 

The suggestion—it perhaps would be unfair 
to the Secretary to designate his statement as 
a speculation—is an interesting one. It is 
based, of course, upon the enormous strides 
made in scientific agriculture and in the appli- 
cation of scientific ideas and methods to farm- 
ing. ‘The Secretary does not hesitate to call 
farming a science, yet it is but the simple truth 
to point out that the farmer as a class, and 
hardly as an individual, is not yet reckoned as 
a scientist, nor does he in any way illustrate 
or interpret the scientific thought of the day. 

While this is true enough, the further fact 
that farming has, in the last few years, made 
enormous advances in scientific applications 
should be grouped with it. The materials for 
scientific farming are now at hand, ready for 
use and available for every one willing to take 
advantage of the latest ideas and able to apply 
them. It is something to have the means for 
scientific farming, even if its applications are 
still far from universal. It is not Secretary 
Wilson’s fault if every American farmer is 
not conducting his work in a scientific way. 

He has brought his Department to an ex- 
traordinary degree of scientific excellence and 
he has made his abundant material accessible 
to every one who asks for it. 

And now, looking into the future, he utters 
a word of good cheer in telling the Ameri- 
can people that their farmers need never let 
them starve and that it is likely they will al- 
ways have foodstuffs for exports. But he 
wisely points out that this is not due to any 
special piece of good luck but to the more 
noteworthy fact that scientific farming makes 
this desirable condition possible. Nor does 
he pretend that unexpected circumstances may 
jot affect the fortunate condition of affairs 
he so brilliantly sketches. Nature is still, in 
many ways, uncontrolled by man, and hence 
the unforeseen may always happen. But given 
the usual state of things, and the Secretary 
stands by his remarks. 

It will be worth while to quote Mr. Wil- 
son’s own words in this connection. ‘There 
have been material improvements in agricul- 
ture during the present decade; important im- 
provements have been made in agricultural 
machinery, which are of great advantage to 
the farmers. The Department of Agriculture 
has by experiments demonstrated what it is 
possible to do in preparing for climate fluctua- 
tions in heat and moisture. It is not only pos- 
sible, but it is practical and is the general rule 
nowadays for the farmer to study the soil he 
has to work, and intelligently select the crops 
best adapted. The farmers now make it 
their business to know what their lands will 
do, and they utilize them to the best advan- 
tage. In 1910 the production per acre will 
be twice as great as it was in 1900. This in- 
cease will be due entirely to the advance which 
the farmers are making in the direction of 
selection of methods. 

“When I say there will be no more crop 
failures, I do not mean that every seed each 
farmer plants will thrive and produce. We 
may, however, safely count upon sufficient 
crops to supply our own needs, and leave a 
surplus for export. A flood may visit some 
valley and acres of growing crops may be 
washed away. Grasshoppers may and prob- 
ably will again appear in Kansas. Hot winds 
will blow, but we will not hear so much of the 
grasshoppers and the hot winds in the future. 
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SWAN POINT CEMETERY 
PROVIDENCE R.I. 


RURAL GEMETERY 
ALBANY N.Y. 


SPRING GROVE CEMETERY 
CINCINNATI O. 


OAKWOOD CEMETERY: 
TROY W.Y. 


WOODLAWN CEMETERY 
NEW YORK 


OAKWOOD CEMETERY _ 
TROY NY. 


RURAL CEMETERY 
= ALBANY NY. | aS 
HE FLINT GRANITE COMPANY, designers and builders of the highest grade J 
of monumental work in granite, marble and bronze, employing sculptors and 
‘|designers of recognized ability. ‘These illustrations are examples of their productions. 


_ SPRING GROVE CEMETERY ST.AGNES CEMETERY 
| CINCINNAT! ©. = = == === = Ss ALBANY NY. 


Illustrated catalogue matled upon request. Ask for Gatalogue ‘‘G .” 


FLINT GRANITE COMPANY, - 1133 Broapway, NEw YorK CI'y. 
Works: Albany, N. Y , Newport, Vt. 


ah 


TTT Az, 
Complete Outfit 


Wy 
\\\ 


Price 


HAND AND FOOT-POWER | $15.00 


MACHINERY 


UR No. 7 SCROLL SAW 

is warranted to be well made, of 

good material and workmanship, and to 

saw pine three inches thick at the rate 
of one foot a minute 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


W. F. & Joun Barnes Go. 


567 Ruby Street Rockford, III. 
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== Clamps 


| Adjust themselves 
to a beveled as well (: 
N y 


Oe 
” 


as a level surface. 

@ Every manipulation | | 

stands to their credit. oe — 
7 7 i <—e 

@ We vouch for their _ le 


strength of grip and oh ee ama 


measure of utility. a 
@ Quick action, adaptation to work, con- 
venience of handling. 
@ Especially adapted for veneering, pan- 


eling and all work requiring 


A Long, Broad Jaw 
@ Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufactured by 


THE BATAVIA CLAMP COMPANY 
9 Center St. BATAVIA, N. Y. 


4 


A HAMMOCK THAT’S RIGH7 


The only hammock made that combines quality, 
durability and beauty with comfort. Can be used 
indoors or out. For further particulars write 


QUEEN HANIMOGK: CO), fe. 25 West Noth Stet 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 


Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Y) Remington Typewriter Co. Y 
Y U 327 Broadway, New York. YY, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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Don’t cut away your 
timbers or depend on 


flimsy spiking 
of 
We make Hangers adapted 
to all conditions 


Lane Brothers Company 


(The Door Hanger Manufacturers) 
434-466 Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR 
D) £05 


¥) VACATION READING 


Buy books that are exchangeable 


ie. : 


The 
Most Popular Novel 


(Brand new from the Publishers, in expensive binding) 


The Metropolitan Magazine 12 Months, and 
A Tabard Inn Library Membership for 


$2.10 


Seiect any one of the twenty-three books below. The covers of some of them are reproduced in 
facsimile above. Fill inthe Order Form, and Mailit today. The reason we say ‘‘mail it today ” is that 
the list is changed every month. If you delay in sending your order, you may not get the book you 
require and we should be obliged to return your money. 

1 The Long Arm . Samuel M. Gardenhire || 12 The Passenger from Calais Arthur Griffiths 
2 The Dawn of a Tomorrow 13 Barbara Winslow—Rebel Elizabeth Ellis 

Frances Hodgson Burnett | 14 Pam Decides ° Bettina von Hutten 
3 The Wheel of Life : Ellen Glasgow | 15  Cowardice Court Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
4 The Truth About Tolna . Bertha Runkle The Patriots . Cyrus Townsend Brady 
5 The House of a Thousand Candles A Motor Car Divorce Louise Closser Hale 
6 
Fi 
8 
9 
( 


Meredith Nicholson | The Girl with the Blue Sailor 
The Lake : : . George Moore Burton E. Stevenson 
The Great Refusal : Maxwell Grey The Angel of Pain ; E. F. Benson 
Carolina Lee Ak : ‘ Lilian Bell || My Sword for Lafayette Max Pemberton 
The Shadow of Life Anne Douglas Sedgwick || A Maker of History : Oppenheim 
) The Lawbreakers . ; Robert Grant || Fenwick’s Career Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


1 
11 The Last Spike : : Cy Warman Coniston 9 é Winston Churchill 


Many of these books are among the most popular of the day. 
You can exchange the book at any Tabard Inn Library station. 


A.H.&G.6 FORM OF ORDER. 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
r611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
DEAR SIRS I enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter 
name for THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year 
FIN NIN with tae raaacetisnnccoe number, and send me by mail pre- 
paid a new copy of the following Book 2 
the Book to be ina Tabard Inn Case and to be exchangeable forever 


at any Tabard Inn Liprary in the United States, 


Vane 


The grasshoppers will find so much to eat that 
they will not be noticed, and the hot winds 
will find so much fresh and green to blow 
against that they will be checked and cooled. 
Farming is fast being reduced to a science, 
if it may not be said that it has reached that 
stage already. Scientific methods now prevail. 
Deep plowing, soil investigation, seed selec- 
tion, improved machinery, all combine to as- 
sure the farmers at harvest time of a fair re- 
ward for their toil and outlay. There may, 
and probably will be poor crops in certain 
counties, and I will not say that the crops this 
vear will be as large as last year, but I repeat 
we will not have what can be called crop 
failures.” 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN THE 
TEMPORARY HOME 


By Ida D. Bennett 


O the dweller in the temporary or 
rented home the question of a flower 
garden presents certain phases that 

need not be considered by those owning their 
own homes; the chief of these being such re- 
strictions—as to cutting into a lawn or sod 
and the like, imposed upon them by the land- 
lord, and the question of expense; for, ob- 
viously, there is not the same incentive for 
the outlay of money in the construction of a 
permanent garden, the buying of plants and 
the like, which may be enjoyed but for a year 
or two at the most, that exists where the im- 
provements are permanent and accrue to the 
benefit of the builder and not to that of the 
landlord or some succeeding tenant. This is 
especially true in the case of the planting of 
shrubbery, hardy plants and vines, all of 
which require several years to come to their 
best state and really repay the time, trouble 
and financial outlay involved. 

Fortunately where only the financial side 
of the question presents difficulties, there may 
always be found resources in the many lovely 
bedding and bulbous plants and roots and the 
many annuals of easy culture. 

The landlord is frequently, however, a 
more serious stumbling block, but even he 
may be induced to be accommodating to the 
extent of a border along the rear fences and 
the construction of window boxes and the 
planting of vines around the porches, and let 
me assure you, that a three by four or less, bed 
along the base of a fence surrounding the 
back yard of even a city lot, is by no means to 
be despised, as it affords room for much at- 
tractive and artistic grouping of plants and 
vines, to which the unbroken lawn in the 
center adds a beautiful setting. 

Then the possibilities of a ,well arranged 
and stocked series of window boxes are great 
and they add so materially to the appearance of 
the house, both inside and out, that one may 
almost congratulate themselves on being lim- 
ited to this form of gardening. ‘They have, 
also, the advantage of being the property of 
the builder and may be taken down and re- 
moved to another home when their day in 
their present home is ended. 

It is well, if one would get the greatest 
good from the boxes, that they should be con- 
structed in the fall, planted with early spring 
flowering bulbs, such as the crocus, hyacinth, 
tulip and the like and placed in cold storage 
until March, when they may be put in posi- 
tion and will soon rejoice one with a wealth 
of those most charming blossoms of the 
spring. 

When the tulips and other bulbs have 
faded they may be removed and “heeled in” 
in some secluded spot to ripen, or there may 
be a relay of boxes to bring forward, and the 
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YOU take an interest in your home; 
YOU want to know how that home can 
be improved at little cost, how it can 
be made a better, happier, brighter, 
more artistic place to live in; 

YOU have a garden and you love flow- 
ers, and you wish to make that garden 
more attractive ; 

YOU have failed as a gardener and you 
want to know why; ina word, if your 

home and its surroundings mean anything at all to you, 


YOU READ 
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Every number contains articles that 
give you just the kind of informa- 
tion you need to better your 
roundings; gives you hints that you 
can follow because they are suited 


No 


sur- 
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{The {Model House 


Some Suecerihl Small Houses Costing From $1; 200, ) to, $2,400) 
By Dende Nebel 
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©The = GardenwAliar? 


The Revival of therSanDial TaTthe’ 


‘A Balarade inclaoes the Terrace, which Fill de Ceneral Sones 


2—The See Dial inthe Bay of the Upper Terrace of the Carden 
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SOME OF THE ARTICLES WHICH WILL APPEAR DURING THE YEAR 1906 ARE THE FOLLOWING 


Inexpensive Country Homes (with plans) 
Interior Decoration 
How Curtains May Be Made at Home 
How to Make Pottery at Home 
How Furniture May Be Covered at Home 
How the Amateur May Decorate the Room 
with Home-made Stencils 
How to Preserve Wild Flowers 
Pow 4 Water Garden May Be Laid Out and 
ult 
How the House of a Bygone Day May Be Re- 
modeled and Converted into a Modern 
ome 


How To Do Copper and Brass Repousse 
Work 

How to Rehabilitate Worthless, 
Farms with $1000 or Less 

The Use of Statuary for Garden Decoration 

The Kitchen and How it Should Be Planned 

Historical Places in America 

The Entrance to a Country Place 

The House of the Colonial Period 

Sun Dials 

Modern Dahlias 

Gateways to Estates 

Nature Study and Its Effect on the Home 


Run-down 


Besides there will be descriptions—handsomely illustrated descriptions, accompanied by 


Old Time Wall Paper 

Something Concerning Driveways 

My Garden Without Flowers 

A Seventeenth Century Homestead 

Wild Animals in Captivity 

How a Pennsylvania Farmhouse was Trans- 
formed Into a Beautiful Dwelling 

Electricity in the Home for Cooking, Ironing, 
Heating, etc. 

Life on an Olive Ranch 

A Neglected Opportunity—the 

Rapid Growth of Birds 

Life on Great Vineyards 


House Roof 


plans—of houses with and without gardens, 


houses of stone and wood, houses for the very rich man and for the man with moderate means. 


In every number will be found complete descriptions of actually built houses ranging in price from $2000 to $6000, 
together with photographs of exterior and interior and architects’ plans. 


EACH NUMBER HAS A COVER PRINTED IN COLORS 


25 CENTS A COPY 
$3.00 A YEAR 


The Scientific American and American Homes 
and Gardens will be sent to one address for the 
reduced subscription price of $5.00 A YEAR 


MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers 
361 Broadway, New York 
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14 ANDREWS HEATERS IN ONE BLOCK 
oe TAS! WE 
Paper Pate for Heating Plants. 


About 40 years ago a man named Butterick made a business of 
cutting patterns for men’s shirts. His wife suggested that patterns 

fF be made in similar manner for women’s and children’s clothes. 
® He did this, and the result is the present tissue paper pattern used 
By using these patterns any woman who can sew 
can save half the cost and make clothes fully as attractive and 


W.@ in every home. 
N: serviceable as she can get from a professional dressmaker. 
‘A We make patterns for Heating Plants. 

¥ your house for exact estimate free. 


now famous Andrews Steam Boiler. 


tools can erect. 


needs no repairs. 


WORTH READING”. 


feet with the Andrews System will do the work of 150 feet ith 


Send plan or sketch of 
Our price will include 
best radiators, pipes cut to fit, fittings, valves, gold bronze, and the 
Everything complete ready 
for erection, with diagrams and directions so any man handy with 
Andrews Steel Boiler has double heating sur- 
® face, requires less fuel, is simple, durable, easily cleaned, and 
We furnish the hottest radiators (100 square 


AN DREWS HEATING COMPANY, 


“CONTRACTOR'S: 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG,“HOME HEATING” 


lOT-\WATER HEATED * 98] 


NDREWSS Sy, STEM 


_RAVERAGE PRICESI9B 


nie _ 


the others); perfect control secured by our Regurgitating Safety 
Valve and Group System of piping. We design, mauufacture, 
guarantee and sell each plant direct from factory to user, 
giving you the lowest price for the value. Don’t buy a heating 
plant, either water or steam, until you have sent for our 
\catalog, ‘Home Heating,’’ which explains fully 
HOME how you can erect your own plant and save plumbers’ 
HEATING{ charges. Send for list of our customers in your vicinity 
and examine their plants. We do it right in 44 States, 
Canada and Alaska. Plants guaranteed and sold on 
360 days’ trial free. (Remember we manufac- 
ture the most economical boiler, furnish che quickest circulation, 
hottest radiators and lowest price for the value.) Freight Rates 
Equalized. Cut out this ad. to-day, send names of other people 
going to buy and get full particulars. Old houses easily fitted. 


93 LaSalle Building, Chicago 
333 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 
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“CONSULTING ENGINEERS LY 


| WHY IS THE 
ROYAL TOURIST 


FAMOUS? 
ASK AN OWNER 


cJMODEL G $3500 40 H. P. 


THE ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| If you will advise us of your address we will send 
| | catalogue describing the car in minute detail 


| : 


Reasons Why 
it will pay any one who intends to 
build to investigate the merits of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 

They are 50 per cent. cheaper than paint, 
applied at half the cost; 
wood ( ‘ 
Trautwein) ; 
their colors are softer, richer and handsomer. 
sands have used them on all kinds of houses. 
Samples and Circulars sent on Request 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., 135 Milk St., 


Agents at all Central Points 
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an immediate effect. 
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’ THE WARMEST SHEATHING PAPER 


At Last‘ 


you can 
discard 

those 
man-killing, 
back-breaking 
tools— 

shears, 


clippers, 
etc. 


Our 


Capitol 
Lawn 
Trimmer 
and Edger 


I results. 
catalog “‘C 


and Canada have to say about 


CAPITOL 
The Secrest Mfg. Co., 


and can be 
they thoroughly preserve the 
‘Creosote 1s the best wood preservative known” 
they wear as long as the best paint, and 


Thou- 


Boston, Mass. 


R._E. Schmidt, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 
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Plant for Immediate Effect 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 
to grow such trees and shrubs as we offer. 
We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure trees and shrubs that give 


It takes over twenty years 


Spring Price List Now Ready. 


Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, PROPRIETOR 
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Pppepeeee 


Will easily do the work of four 
men with ordinary tools, with better 
Write for free illustrated 
* and read what enthu- 
| silastic users all over the United States 


the 


Cleveland, 0. 
Western Sales Agency, Denver, Col, 
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present boxes set away, where they will have 
as natural conditions as possible, for another 
year. 

Following the bulbs, the boxes may be ar- 
ranged for the summer according to the lo- 
cation of the boxes and the taste of the 
gardener. For north and east windows there 
is no better class of plants than the fuchsias, 
the begonias and the gloxinias, while almost 
all ferns do well on the north side of the 
house. For sunny situations the geraniums, 
phlox, verbenas and the snapdragons do ad- 
mirably and any combination of scarlet and 
white, rose and white, pink and white and 
lavender and nearly all shades of red will 
give pleasing results. 

Vines for window boxes should, as a gen- 
eral thing, be of a more delicate form of 
growth than those used on porches, trellises 
and the like, though there are many vines 
grown on the house that will, with a little 
care in pruning, do admirably in the window 


boxes. Among these may be cited the Alle- 
ghany vine, which, when it can be success- 
fully transplanted, is exceedingly graceful 


and dainty. The wild cucumber also has 
merit as a window box vine, draping most 
artistically and gracefully and when in bloom 
is very harmonious with soft pink and rose. 


Among the vines especially appropriate for 
the window box is the maurandia; this is a 
delicate vine with dark green, heart-shaped 
leaves, and tubular flowers of white, mauve 
and pink, which twines and trails and climbs 
in the most graceful manner. “The manettia 
vine with its scarlet, tube-shaped flowers, 
tipped with yellow, is a charming vine for the 
place and when combined with the snowy 
clusters of the solanums, is exquisite indeed. 
The passion flower—Southern Beauty—is 
charming as a window vine and produces its 
white, blue and pink flowers when but a baby 
plant of a few brief inches. “Then there are 
the variegated vincas, the glechoma, with its 
silver edge and a host of pretty trailing flor- 
ists’ flowers and vines with which the gardener 
may beautify at will. 


The construction and care of the window 
box is of the simplest. Any water-tight box 
will meet all requirements and should be 
filled with good garden loam and old, well 
rotted manure for the generality of plants, 
though for such plants as the fuchsias, be- 
gonias and ferns, gloxinias and the like a 
liberal quantity of leaf mold should be added. 
This soil should not be placed directly on 
the bottom of the box, but an inch or two of 
rough charcoal and broken shards should first 
be placed in the box for drainage and over 
this a half-inch of sphagnum moss—such as 
florists use for shipping plants, should be 
placed, to prevent the soil washing down 
into the drainage and clogging it, and on this 
the soil for the plants should be placed. In 
planting the plants in the box a hole the size 
of the pots in which the plants are growing 
at the time should be made and the plant 
slipped from the pot into the earth with as 
little disturbance as possible. Plants received 
by mail should not be placed directly in the 
window boxes—unless the boxes are being 
first started under shelter, but potted off and 
allowed to become established before planting, 
as placed directly in the boxes in the open air 
and hot sun they are quite certain to die. 


The window boxes should never be allowed 
to suffer for water, but should be thoroughly 
watered once a day at least. Another point 
that is of some moment in the care of the 
boxes is—to, as far as possible, keep the win- 
dows under which the boxes are placed, open 
during the heat of the day, otherwise the heat 
of the sun shining on the boxes and reflecting 
from the glass back of them is apt to burn 
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The Roberts|||| “How to Cool a Hot Porch” 


Safety is the title of our free booklet, which we want to send to 
every reader of this publication. Write today and learn how 
Wrought Iron 


Boiler Vaud or 
For Heating Purposes, on either the 
Porch 


Steam or Hot Water Principle, 


at a price which competes 

with cast iron boilers 
HIS boiler is designed just the same for 
either steam or hot water heating and 
can alternate from one to the other, thus 
better meeting the weather conditions without 

requiring any alterations in the system. 
add an extra room to your 
house, cool and shady, at a 
Balee _ 4 pea cost of from $2 to $10. 
o1ler O. YS = 1 ea: Bete 

39 Cortlandt Street New York City 5 ae. Ppssisteh paket Make your porch a rest- 

Rie rkehaccRedcnauke ‘Now josey | ae NY Seer = === ful retreat this summer, 

eee: where you can spend your 

leisure hours and_ enjoy 

every breeze, free from the 

, 
sun’s glare and heat. 

With Vudor Shades on 
your porch you can dine 
Quality the Highest é# Honest Prices eee (o EE x outdoors with the sae 

Ne privacy as indoors, entertain 
SEND FOR, CATALOGUE i et Iie! > visitors, or lounge in easy 


HORNET «MANTEL CO. | Ree | esliges: free from the in 
1112 to 1120 “Market St. s# ST. LOUIS i? ee a : 


ing, but no one can look in 
from the outside. 

These shades are made of Linden wood fibre and strong Seine twine, so constructed 
that every breeze that passes, blows through, but the hot sun is excluded. 

They are light, extremely durable and anyone can put them up in 10 minutes. 
Stained in restful, weather-proof colors. Easily raised or lowered at will. 
“pein aaa SA ee Vudor Porch Shades are inexpensive and afford the only means of obtaining the full 


phonic Action ends danger of sewer gas. Booklet on ] 
Be ere nome O owen ean Rokict on Sea and enjoyment of your porch. Anyone can afford them, who can afford to have 
Str EEE nEEnnnnER En EEEEEREEEEEEEREEREREERREREREEERE EEE a pore 


When you write for the free booklet, "How to Cool a Hot Porch," we will include description 
of Vudor Chair Hammocks, shown above, and also Vudor $3.00 and $4.00 Hammocks, 


made under a new principle of suspension, which will outwear two of the ordinary kind. 


A shen 
water tee 


For further particulars apply to 


The Roberts Safety Water Tube 
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LATEST © BEST DESIGNS 


“She can look out, but you can’t look in.” 


TRADE MARK 


Beautify your Home 
A million copies will be the record 
of the sale of this offer. 
Four of the Celebrated 
Stokes Pictures 
Water. color fac-similes 
Size, each, 10x16 in. 
All for One Dollar ($1.00) 
On yeceipt of same we will imme 
diately send you one full set, and if 
not as represented, money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Remit by Post- 
office or express order. 
Benzion Art Store 
565 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 47 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wis. 


The 


a [oe OA ‘“ t [ i ” 
FY FINELY PoLisHeD~— PLAIN OR te = Zi, Sf An (-42 Uu lus 
ORNAMENTAL USN cela 
iA ARDWOOD natn || qe Mie = Skylight 
sont economical, healthful Zs 
ast SS F : Absolutely and permanently impervious against 
forget ingemcinn lating elie = rain, snow, sleet or dust, without putty or 
peered hey arte 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mirs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. J cone ; 
>. = Bridge arrangement for walking on the sky- 


Bu tch er *S ! ‘ light without coming in contact with or danger 


of breaking glass. 


Ly ( A-—Steel Supporting Bar F—Copper Sheet Cap 
Boston Polish B—Malleable Iron Bridge G—Coil Galy. Brass Spring g annfactured h Ce D c 
. =: — : | 
Is the best finish made for FLOORS. C—Flat Iron H—Galvanized Brass Stud and e€ rouv C O. 
jaterior Woodwork an D—Felt J—Bridge (for walking on 
~S Furniture. Sie srylighd Erected by Bridgeport, Connecticut 
= % Not brittle; will neither scratch nor s 
deface like shellac or varnish, Is ay 
not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
reserving the natural color and beauty of the wood, 
ithout doubt the most economical and satisfactory Also Manufacturers and Erectors of 


Po.isH known for HarDWoopD FLOORS. 


For Sale uy Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings, 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the snany 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Masa, 
Our No. 3 Reviver 15,5, superior Snish for 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only device on the market that will, if desired, 
operate a line of sash 500 ft. long 
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DAY WELL SPENT 


June is the time to see the magnificent 


Gold Medal Collection of Peonies and 
Hardy Rhododendrons in Full Bloom 


at the 


Cottage Gardens Nurseries 
Queens, Long Island 


®ur Peony Colleftion consisting of 80,000 PLANTS, comprising 300 varieties, 


Gold Medal, Pan-American Exhibition 
Gold Medal, Horticultural Society of New Dork 


has been awarded 


Silver Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis 
Bronse Medal, Pan-American Exhibition 


and is acknowledged by Peony experts to be the finest and most comprehensive collection 


in the world 


@ur Collettion of Rhododendrons consists of 40,000 plants in various sizes, and 


hardy in this section. 


Queens 


comprises all named varieties known to be 
The finest display of this hardy flowering shrub ever seen in America. 


is reached by all Long Island Railroad electric trains from Brooklyn ; also 
Garden City and Hempstead trains from Long Island City. Call Long Distance 


Phone 91 L, Jamaica, and conveyance will meet any train. 


American Estates and Gardens 


4to. 11x 133 inches. 


Illuminated Cover 
275. Illustra- 
306 Pages 


Price, $10.00 


and 
tions. 


‘e 


Munn © 
Company 


Publishers of 
** Scientific American’’ 


No. 361 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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BE | Fane 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’’ Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


SUMPTUOUS 

BOOK  deal- 

ing with some 
of the most stately 
houses & charming 
gardens in America 
The illustrations are 
in nearly all cases 
made from original 
photographs, & are 
beautifully printed 
double coated 
paper. Attractively 
bound. “The book 
will prove one of 
the most interesting 
books of the year 
& will fill the wants 
of those who desire 
to purchase a lux- 
urious book on our 
American Homes. 
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aS 2 Bee-Outfits For 
‘SS Honey and Money 


Now’s a good time to start keeping Bees. Hours of 
genuine, healthful pleasure and great possibilities in 
profit are in store for every owner of our hard workers 
—the gentle, Red Clover strain of bees. They gather 
a remarkable quantity of honey. Order your outfit now 
and let them get to work on the flowers and blossoms 
near you. At the end of the season you'll be surprised 
at how little trouble they have been and how much 
honey you'll have to sell. : ‘ 

Gleanings in Bee-Culture, the leading bee- 
paper—semi-monthly, over 1,200 pages annually 
—answers your questions. $la year. 

6 months trial .......... savenatbeahinessscasdee 


10c Bee-Books Free—With a year’s subscription to Gleanings” we send 6 of our ten-cent bee-books free, 
or with a trial subscription we send one free. They are intensely interesting. Here are the titles: ‘My first 
season’s experience with the Honey Bee’ 2—‘‘Habits of Honey Bees” 3—“Bee-keeping for Women” 4—‘! A 
Clergyman and His Bees” 5—‘‘Facts about Bees” 6—“‘Outfits for Beginners.’? Send in your subscription now. 

The Authoritative Bee-Book—Above we show a cut of ‘A BC in Bee Culture,” the leading bee-book of all. 
It teaches in cyclopedia form—from A to Z—everything worth knowing about bees and honey up to 1905. Price is 
$1.20 postpaid or $1.00 with an outfit. Over 100,000 have been sold. Has 500 pages; 500 small engravings and 50 full 
page half-tones. Send for this book now and learn about these curious, money-making workers. 


Our Beginners’ Outfits are Reasonable 


Everything guaranteed. Every cent returned to you if goods do not prove as we claim. 


Outfit No. 5 for Dove-tailed Hive Outfit No. 6 for Danzenbaker Hive 
2 ABC of Bee Culture nai a 

year’s subscription to “Gleanin raaniata = 
1 Junior Corneil smoker 6 Oe Ste 
1 No. 2 bee-veil air bee-gloves (small, medium, or large)........ 6 
1 pair bee-gio 0. 2bee-veil... 
1 Colony of Italian 

with bottom-board and cover and super 

1 Tested red-clover queen for same 
2 Hives for new swarms, nailed and 

comb-honey super nontees 


1 full colony of Italian bees in Danzenbaker hive, 
with a bottom, cover and super........... 

1 Tested red-clover queen........... ° 

2 Danzenbaker hives complete fo -honey 
ready for the bees, nailed and painted, at $3.10... 6.20 


Total <.ccccsce Beciices seeevee $19.95 


This outfit is intended for beginners who wish to 
adopt the Danzenbaker hive, 


Medina N.Y. City Chicago, III, Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D.C. St. Paul, Minn. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ohio Box 1037 144 E, Erie 10 Vine St. 1100 Md. Ave. 1024 Miss St. 1631 W. Gen. St. 


ARTISTIC 
MANTELS 


Our line embraces every~ 
thing needed for the fire- 


place, and our Mantels 
range in price from $2.65 
up. q Catalogue free 


The GEO. W. CLARK Co. 


91 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III, 
306 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Factory: Knoxville, Tenn. 


Wittekind’s #2 Homes 
odern 
is a large portfolio, 7x10% inches in size, printed on fine plate paper, 
containing handsome illustrations, descriptions, floor plans, estimate 
of cost, etc., of over 50 artistic modern homes in frame, stucco, 
brick and stone, ranging in cost from $800 to $7,500. Every plan 
original, artistic and practical, and can actually be built at 
f estimated cost given. Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


WitteKind’s Concrete Block Houses 


shows by handsome illustrations 27 exceptionally artistic designs in 
concrete block, ranging in cost from $1,000 to $5,400; size, 7x1046 


inches. Illustrates exteriors, floor plans, etc., and gives complete 
~ - description, estimate of cost, etc. Price $1.00. 
Special Architectural Plans for Residences, Factories, Office 
Buildings, Clubs, Hotels, Public Buildings, etc., at Reasonable Fees. 

If you want ideas of your own worked out in correct architectural drawings, I shall be glad to correspond with 
you. I make original architectural drawings, plans and specifications for buildings of all kinds 

Complete Working Drawings giving full details, specifications, and all information needed for building 
any house shown in either of my portfolios, together with Blank Builder’s Contract and Bond, furnished at low rates 


HENRY A. WITTEKIND, (Licensed Architect) 85 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKS 
ORONO 


Relating to Architecture, 
Decoration, Ceramics, Rugs, 
Furniture, etc., will be rec- 
ommended and supplied by 
our well-equipped 
Book Department 


Munn @ Co. 


361 Broadway, New York 
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The “Auto” Closet 


Ww 
Ww 


Valve type w ith 
valve com ealed 
in the earthen- 
ware. Requires 
no tank, Is prac 

tically noiseless 
and is absolutely 


guaranteed. 


Write for 
booklet 


Manufactured by FEIDERAIL COMPANY 


Plumbing — Specialties 
231 Washington Street CHICAGO 


Call and see Closet in operation 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet W free. 


JOSEPH DIXON OCRUOCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


F. Weber & Co. pravettomen's Supplies 


Sole Agents for RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, O's Pantographs, 
Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Drawing Boards, Tabies, Squares, Tri- 
angles, Ete., Engineers’ and Builders* Transits, and Levels of Best Makes 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. III 


1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore 


uaxe Concrete Building 
OWN 
Blocks ) 
Best, Fastest, Simplest, Cheapest , | 
No crackage or breakage : 
No off-bearing ESS IPH 
No expensive iron pallets - 
No cogs, gears, springs or levers 
Move the Machine, Not the Blocks 
®\ THE PETTYJOHN CO. 
617 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


BRISTOL’S 
Recordin g Thermometer 


Located within house, records ona 
weekly chart outside temperature 
Also, Bristol’s Recording Pressure Gauges, 
Volt,- Ampere and Watt -Meters 
Over 100 different varieties, and guaranteed 
Send for Catalogue B 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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A Thorough Understanding 


of how Terne Plates are made, has saved many a man many a 
dollar when specifying and laying a tin roof. That you may 
know exactly how 


ROOFING TIN 


is made, and how carefully each branch of the Old Style process 
is adhered to, we want to send you our valuable booklet “From 
Underfoot to Overhead”’ free of charge. 


‘This follows the ore from the time it leaves the mine until it becomes a 
sheet of MF ‘Tin; it also shows illustrations of the many processes through which 
the ore must pass before it is ready for the roofer’s hands, and taken all in all is 
a book which every Architect, Roofer and Property owner should read and keep 
for reference. 


Write to our Advertising Department to-day —and learn how ‘“‘The 
‘Terne which turns the elements’’ is made. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET ¢c& TIN PLATE 
COMPANY 
FRICK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Study Architecture 


EASY LESSONS, or Stepping 


Stone to 
ARCHITECTURE. 
By THOS. MITCHELL, 
- & 
A simple text book telling | ox 
ina series of plain and simple | SRRCRE OS veal Od oumyl catennade 
answers to questions all about | 
the various orders as well as A REP l J | A ] ION 
the general principles of con- H 
struction. The book contains The “THATCHER” TUBULAR 
$2 pages, printed on heavy | Furnace is distinctly known as 
cream plate paper and illus- | the Finest development in Heater 
trated by 150 engravings, construction. It guarantees 
amonzst which are illustra- healthfully warmed ie thinthe 
pens Seas ei ee aie greatest possible economy in fuel 
Ings. > :< < . 
| aS sc attract : May we send you our illustrated 

it} a as see bee eeu CeLy cua booklet — “‘ Homes of Comfort ’’— free? 

Wit in cloth. 

\ 

UU 
parce Thatcher Furnace Co: 


; | ___ Price, 50c. post Paid. 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York City 


Nos. 110-112-114-116 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


the plants, as they are caught, as it were, be- 
tween two fires. 

For the narrow border against the rear 
fence there exist great possibilities; to begin 
with there is the matter of vines versus bare 
boards or brick and in their selection much 
enjoyment may be furnished throughout the 
summer. I know of no vine that will more 
generously repay their culture than the Jap- 
anese morning glory, but to have notable 
flowers only the finest of seed should be plant- 
ed. As the seed of the morning glory is 
rather slow to germinate it should be started 
early in the house and forwarded by having 
the seed soaked in hot water for twenty-four 
hours before planting. Do not plant out be- 
tore the nights are warm, and give generous 
culture from the start. “The vines make a 
robust growth and should be set at least five 
feet apart if they are to be seen at their best. 
‘They consume an enormous amount of water 
when growing and should never be allowed 
to suffer for moisture as they will pay for it 
in diminutive blooms. 


Another attractive vine for the rear fence 
is the passion flower in any of its varieties. 
Constance Elliot is a free bloomer with pure 
white flowers and the Southern Beauty recom- 
mended for the window boxes is a rampant 
grower and free bloomer. ‘Then, of course, 
there are the nasturtiums, and sweet peas and 
a host of other vines, any of which will af- 
ford pleasure and furnish an attractive back- 
ground for the borders of flowers in front. 


It will not be desirable that all the fence 
should be covered with vines; better will it 
be to leave a portion to be masked with tall 
growing cannas, ricinus, hollyhocks and the 
like. The Nicotiana Sylvestris, which under 
favorable conditions, grows to a height of 
six or more feet and has immense tropical 
looking leaves and starry white flowers, makes 
an admirable background for the scarlet 
salvias; and when to these is added the lower 
growing N. afhnis and Arctotis grandis the 
effect is charming. ‘The group thus formed 
may be effectively finished by a border of 
scarlet Phlox Drummondii or scarlet verbenas. 


‘Tall cannas grouped around a taller grow- 
ing ricinus and sufficiently massed to have 
the effect of a separate bed of ornamental 
plants may have a border of the dwarf grow- 
ing zinnia, firefly. “This is a perfect little gem 
of a border plant, growing very symmetri- 
cally, about a foot high and covered with its 
perfect flowers of a brilliant vermilion car- 
dinal. It is proof against neglect, drought and 
heat and will continue to grow and bloom 
until cut down by frost. 


Against the wall in full sunshine the dahlias 
may be planted and if given abundant water 
and food will furnish a wealth of blossoms 
throughout mid-summer and fall. In front 
of them plant gladioli and montbretias and 
for a border the little summer flowering 
oxalis. 

There are no more free growing flowers 
for cutting than the aster, the scabious and the 
pansies and a place for them should be found 
somewhere. The schizanthus will give a 
mass of bloom from spring planted seed 
throughout the early summer and when 
through blooming will pass on and leave its 
room for other plants. The daisy and the 
sweet alyssum may border the foundations of 
the house and will bloom without ceasing the 
summer through and far into the winter and 
if taken up and carried into the house will 
continue in bloom through the winter. 

Thus the garden’s story, though only that 
of a temporary home in a city lot, may be one 
of beauty and of health if one but sees the 
possibilities in a few feet of lumber and a 
strip of earth. 
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MADE BY THE ul 


THE RADIANT 


AOETVIEM GENFRATOR 


Talk No. 1 


rei elu (GN Ie sa ie te ERCULES CEMENT 


With my Patent Dissolving Process, you can have Artificial Sunlight in your home. 7 cae ee STON E M AC | i ol E 


By this process I have made Acetylene a practical commodity, indispensible to all who 
know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of Acetylene, and its ER Eee o aN 2 ade 4 
practical uses, and have solved the problem of HEATING and COOKING with There’s a great deal of money to be made in 
Acetylene. ; : 4 
Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, all over the land, owing to its supe- <a aaire- | the right machine. 
riority over city gas or electricity. gt og With a Hercules you can make every stone 
It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not only the most beautiful eis Oe specified in the architect’s plans better and 
artificial light known, but also the cheapest. It is in daily use in many of the largest a apes amanee : 
cities, as well as in smaller towns, and country homes. iS cheaper than with any other machine. , 
The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is installed Paes _It’s just as easy to make water tables, sills, 
in the home, and a child can operate it. 7 SB lintels, coping and ornamental work as to make 
The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or months, ea ~ APR, plain blocks. 
without any care or attention, according to the amount of light used and the size of the Sie O , and fusely ill ated Catal 7 
machine installed. The Radiant only has this process. ' 5 SUNT COGS 1ROUNIS U ustrated Cata Og C 
It is the SAFEST system of artificial lighting known, is used in many almshouses j “a is just off the press—it’s yours for the asking 
and similar places purely as a matter of safety. geet oe 
If this interests you write for Yi eee 5 ~ ees “> giz CENTURY CEMENT MACHINE CO. 
“Acetylene for the Home,” by Rush. Address. . Pres'd’t ' 180 West Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


6 Bemis Street 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO. 
2, CANANDAIGUA, NLY:,. U.S.A. © 


manufacturing Cement Stone, provided you get 
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Make your home more attractive and give the 
impression of elegance and refinement. Do not 
build or remodel your home until you have 
learned the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the manufacture of artistic doors. 

Write today for ““The Door Beautiful,’’ a 
handsome illustrated booklet showing many in- 
dividual styles in beautiful doors for private 
homes, and explaining just how you can judge 
the qualities of a door and how you can know 
that you get the quality you pay for. 


Morgan Hardwood 
Veneered Doors 


can be used in connection with any style of 
interior finish or decoration. “They are made to 
correspond with the architectural features of the 
house. Beautiful in design, unequaled in con- 
struction and elegance of finish, they cost but 
little mo.e than the old style softwood doors. 

Made in Colonial, Renaissance, Craftsman, 
Empire and many other styles for inside and 
outside use. 

Every Morgan door is guaranteed, and the 
makers will gladly replace free of cost any Mor- 
gan Hardwood Door that fails to give absolute 
satisfaction. 

Architects and builders are urged to write for 
our 64-page catalogue entitled ““The Perfect 
Door.’ It is sent free where the request is 
written on business stationery. 


The Morgan Company 2¢2t:4 Oshkosh, Wis. 


«Main Distributing Point 
«Morgan Sash ® Door Co., 22d and Union Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
The “Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
The “Morgan Company 
M-H Union Trust Building, Baltimore, Md M-D 


Your Store Room 
How Does It Look ? 


If it’s old and dingy let us suggest a 
suitable steel ceiling for it. 

We can make your store room artistic 
and inviting. Give us the exact meas- 
urements and we'll serve you promptly. 
Catalogue sent on application, 
store room designs in detail. 
a copy. 

Mention American Homes and Gardens. 


showing 
Write for 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio 


A. H. & G. 10-5. 
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This Steel Vertical File 


is for YOUR office. 


This is a special proposition of great 
value to you. You must have a letter 
file in your office. Wood burns, sticks. 
shrinks, warps; Steel lasts forever. 


Capacity, 20,000 Letters 
Standard Size, 10xJ2 inches 


This size is sufficient for any ordinary 
office. When you need more, add them 
in units. The drawers are fitted with 
suspension slides and every bit of room is 
available. 


Size, 51 inches high; 14% inches 
wide ; 24 inches deep. 
Made of Special 
Annealed Steel 


PRICE 


$22 


C A SH 


Finish: Maroon Enamel, Polished 
Brass Trimmings, Cases Gold Striped 


Delivered free anywhere east of the 
Rockies. Supplies not included. VWrite 
for eur Catalogue. 


THE BERGER MEG. C0, Canton, 0." 


A. H. & G.10-5 


By utilizing our Koll’s Patent Lock Joint in the con- 
struction of the wooden pedestals furnished by us, we 
are enabled to offer this most attractive feature of the 
formal garden at a price that places them within the 
reach of all. 

A special booklet showing a number of designs of 
pedestals, pergolas, etc., with prices, will be sent free 
upon request. Ask for Circular ‘‘A-26.”’ 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


MOUNT VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 


New York Office: 1123 Broadway 
Western Factory: Henry Sanders Co., Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
For Pergolas, Porches, or Interior Use 


Concrete, Reinforced Concrete 
& Concrete Building Blocks 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Bricklayer and Mason 


‘TWENTIETH CENTURY BRICKLAYER’S 
AND Mason’s AssIsTANT. By Fred. T. 
Hodgson. Chicago: Frederick J. Drake 
& Co. 1905. Pp. 309. Price, $3.00 net. 

Mr. Hodgson, whose practical handbooks 
have been more than once referred to with ap- 
probation in these pages, has added another to 
his long list of practical books, dealing this 
time with the actual labor of the bricklayer 
and the stone mason. His book is divided into 
two parts, each devoted to one of the two spe: 
cial themes of which he treats. “The text is 
thoroughly practical, concise and definite in its 
statements and describes the practical work of 
brick and stone laying with great minuteness. 
The illustrations are very numerous and ad- 
mirably supplement and explain the text. It 
is a book intended for the practical workman, 
and hence deals with practical subjects in a 
thoroughly practical way. 


English Abbeys 


THE RuINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. New York: 
James Pott & Co. Pp. 13+315. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

Mr. Cram is at once an architect and a 
writer, an unusual combination, which-has re- 
sulted in a deeply interesting book on the 
ruined abbeys of Great Britain. ‘That he is 
a consistent Churchman is apparent from his 
dedication and foreword, which he promptly 
follows up by a bitter attack on King Henry 
VIII. for his suppression and destruction of 
the monasteries. And indeed it was a cruel 
work, this dismantling of these great old 
churches, this destruction of some of England’s 
noblest work in the art of building. Mr. Cram 
tells the story of these priestless churches with 
reverential hand and depicts them in a series 
of beautiful photographs that add immensely 
to the interest of his book. “The book is a 
fascinating study in history and architecture, 
that well deserves the wide audience it will 
undoubtedly receive. 


The Ways of Nature 


Ways oF Nature. By John Burroughs. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1905. Pp. 10+280. Price, 
$1.10 net. 

Mr. Burroughs’s latest book is a stimulat- 
ing and interesting one. Its essays treat of 
the ever-interesting question, do animals rea- 
son? and is avowedly the result of the debate 
on this question which has engrossed the pub- 
lic for two years or more past and which was 
precipitated by the highly realistic accounts of 
the doings of animals served up as observed 
facts by skilful writers. Mr. Burroughs’s 
position in this controversy was long ago made 
clear in the most emphatic manner. He does 
not reproduce his famous essay in the Atlantic 
Monthly in the present volume, but he gath- 
ers a sheaf of papers that recapitulate his views 
and present his latest deductions. 

Heretofore, he writes, he has made the most 
of every gleam of intelligence of bird or four- 
footed beast that came under his observation, 
making, perhaps, too much of it and giving 
the wild creatures credit for more “sense” than 
they really possess. Some later nature writers, 
he adds, have so grossly exaggerated and mis- 
represented the every-day life of our fields and 
woods that their example has caused a strong 
reaction to take place in his mind, and has led 
him to set about examining the whole subject 
of animal life and instinct in a new way. 

This book has been written in the cautious 
spirit these words imply. It covers a wide 
range of subjects and presents a keenly ana- 
lytic summary of nature’s reasonings, its limits 
and its possibilities. It is not a book of con- 
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Clipper Lawn Mower 
Company, Dixon, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Hand and Pony Mowers 
Also Marine Gasoline Engines, 24018 EP; 


The MOWER 
that will 

kill all the 
weeds in your 

|| lawns. If you 
keep the weeds 
cut so they do 


not go to seed, 


A Concrete House, Tuxedo, N. Y. 
PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE 


has become the recognized building material where strength, 
durability and sanitary conditions are demanded. Our new book 


and cut your 


|| grass without 

breaking the small 

feeders of roots, 

A = the grass will 
SS become thick and 


INo. 1.—I12 inch Mower. $5.00 the weeds will 


ae Concrete Construction About the Home 


and On the Farm 


5 * s, disappear. has just been received from the printers. It contains photo- 
2.—15 6.00 graphs, descriptions, specifications and sectional drawings for 
18, ‘ 7.00 oe many of the smaller structures that can be built without the 

i ze : aid of skilled labor by the suburbanite or farmer; also much 
4.—21 8.00 The Clipper general information and many valuable hints to small contrac- 


tors and prospective builders. 


Pony 24.“ nas 18.00 } will do it. 
| A copy of this book will be sent free upon request 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Send Draft or Money Order: we ship the day it comes in Department No! 10 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


@ Americans are now building more beautiful houses and 
are decorating and furnishing them with greater care 
and in better taste than ever before. 


@ The most potent single influence working for higher 
standards in architecture and decoration 1s 


The Architectural Record 


@ If you are interested in building a building of any sort, 
you will be interested in The Architectural Record. 


Send for a sample copy—free 


LAE ARGEHIYITECGTURAL RECORD COMPANY 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York 
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‘THE POPULAR 
BEVERAGE FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY’ 


DUEEYsS APPEE JUICE 


tones up the system, reddens the cheek and brightens the eye. 


It cleanses and 
Its flavor is 


is nature’s best drink. 


the taste of ripe, fresh apples ; refreshing and healthful. 
DUFFY’S APPLE JUICE is pure Apple Juice ; uncontaminated by 


the use of preservatives. It is sterilized and non-alcoholic ; equally refreshing 


at feast or fireside. It retains a pungent, snappy flavor that makes it a 


favorite family beverage ; acceptable alike to peasant or king. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us $3.00 
all charges prepaid to any part of the United States. 


Sold by all first class grocers and druggists. <= 
for trial dozen bottles ; vara - | 
+ STERILIZED © 


DUFFY’S Mother Goose book for the children sent free on request. 


AMERICAN FRUIT PRODUCT CO. 


22 WHITE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


|\OBOOOOGHOOOGOHOOOGOOO 


What a good Mead 
for DEN, Library, 


or where old Mission 
style is wanted. 


Simple but effective. 
Rough surface tile, 
6x12 inches. Best in 
dull finish green. 


If you don't like 


this, we have others. 


The Hartford 


Faience Ca: 


5 ft. high; 5 ft. 6 in. wide 


No. 21. 
ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE TILE 
FAIENCE & MANTELS HARTFORD, CONN. 
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QOS SH5S SSSeeee 
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clusions, a theoretical study of its subject, but 
a series of observations from which well rea- 
soned deductions are drawn. It is a book filled 
to overflowing with a love for nature, but a 
rational observant love, devoid of rash enthusi- 
asm and presenting its facts in an illuminating, 
alluring way for which this veteran naturalist 
has long been famous. It is a book that every 
lover of nature will enjoy, and which must do 
much to present nature in a true light. 


PAINT PROGRESS 
HE conscientious architect owes it to 
himself no less than to his patrons that 
he should understand the subject of 
paint at least superficially. To go to the bot- 
tom of the subject is scarcely possible, since 
technical experts as yet agree on very few 
points connected with it. They are practi- 
cally agreed, however, in condemning pre- 
cisely the practice still ‘adhered to by the ma- 
jority of architects. What this practice is 
everyone who is familiar with current speci- 
fications understands; two or three coats of 
liad and oil tinted to the desired color, the 
actual preparation of the paint being left 
largely to the discretion of the contracting 
painter. 

Now the long series of exhaustive experi- 
ments conducted by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, under the supervision of Dr. Dudley, 
have proved as conclusively as any fact can 
be proved, that pure pigments of the basic 
type do not make satisfactory paint; while 
Mr. Job, Chief Chemist of the Reading Rail- 
way, has also clearly demonstrated the fact 
that fine grinding of pigments and intimate in- 
corporation of the various ingredients of a 
paint determine to a large degree its dura- 
bility. 

These two controlling factors,—fine grind- 
ing and intimate union—are precisely the two 
conditions necessarily wanting in a_hand- 
mixed paint. “The only form of paint in 
which they are pre-eminent is a properly made 
ready-mixed paint. 

On the face of the matter no one would 
deny that this is the only logical form of paint. 
Given the same formula, there is no intelligent 
user of paint that would not prefer to leave 
the entire process of selecting, grinding and 
mixing of components done, under proper su- 
pervision, to a well-equipped paint factory 
than to run the risk of accidental or inten- 
tional adulteration and necessarily imperfect 
combination in the paint shop. It resolves 
itself, then, into a question of the materials 
used in either case. 

But, it has been pointed out, materials used 
in ordinary practice for contract work are not 
by any means the best available. While lead 
is a very useful ingredient in certain types of 
paint, it is not the only desirable ingredient. 
Both technology and paint manufacturing 
progress have left this antiquated practice far 
behind, except in architectural specifications. 

Few large railway companies, agricultural 
implement makers or structural steel builders 
of the present day in any case tolerate a 
straight mixture of lead and oil in their work. 
Such specifications, where white or a tint is 
required, uniformly prescribe the addition of 
zinc oxide or other white pigment and some 
inert material to the white base. 

The manufacturers of ready mixed paints 
have followed far more closely than either the 
progress of technical development in these 
lines, and while it is true that by no means 
all ready mixed paints reach or are intended 
all ready mixed paints reach or are intended 
to reach the desired standard, yet, as a matter 
of fact, the average prepared paint put out by 
a reputable manufacturer, if fairly handled by 
the painter, will afford more permanent dec- 
oration and protection at a lower cost than 
the routine shop-mixed lead and oil. H.B.G. 
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is the only guaranteed Fencing 
GALVANIZED AFTER WEAVING 


The Wheelock Trellis, Flower-bed Guard, Lawn Fence, Lawn Guard, 
Tree Guard, etc,, are economical and beautiful. 
If your dealer has it not, send order to us, 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., 72 HAMMOND ST.. WORCESTER, MASS. 


Large Catalogue on Request 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, fe -— The finest at lowest 
built to prices. Satisfac- 
your order, .tion guaranteed. 


StsteascsssescsesesssessssUMDe aL! | a Ge ME Giligg ss. 


mi vn 


Enterprise q Write our factory. 
Foundry & Fence Co., 355 S. Senate, Indianapolis, ind. 


Take off your Hat to the MYEX* 


G For whether you need-Hand or Power 
Pumps, Hay Tools;Sfore Ladders, Gate 
3 


Hangers-of-Pump Fixtur: ‘ile 
MYERS? are Always Best 


Quality and Service is the Myers slogan— 
you've always got your money’s worth and » 
bargain besides when you buy from MYERS 
380-Page Catalog with close prices FREE. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Stationaries, Portables, Hoisters, Pumpers, 
Sawing and Boat Outfits. Com- 
bined with Dynamos 
Gasoline, Gas, Kerosene 
Send for Catalogue. State Power Nceds 
CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. BOX 69, STERLING, ILL. 


™~ 


a a NS RSET eS 


May positively be obtained without the aid of curling irons by the use o 
Mrs. Mason's Old English Hair Tonic. 
Send stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 
MRS. MASON, 36 West 34th St., New York City 


COTTAGE DESIGNS 


No. 1. Cottage Designs 
Twenty-five designs, ranging in cost 
from $600 to $1,500 

No. 2. Low Cost Houses 
Upward of twenty-five selected de- 
signs, originally costing from $750 to 
$2,500 

No. 3. Modern Dwellings 
Twenty designs, at costs ranging from 
$2,000 to $5,000 

No. 4. Suburban Homes 
Twenty selected designs, ranging in 
cost from about $3,000 upward 

One Dollar Each, Postpaid. Sold Separately 


Munn & Co., New York 


Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


Prison, House, 
and Stable Work, 


Joist Hangers, 
Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc. 


TAISCOEND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


», Standing Seam 
WROOF IRONS 


Clinch right through the 
standing seam of metal roofs. 
No rails are needed unless 
desired. We makea similar 
one for slate roofs se = 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


THIS 1s not to tell you the pleasures in owning a piano player, 
but to reflect the clearly defined suprem- 


acy of one—the Great ANGELUS 


When we invented the first piano player and named it THI 


l 


ANGELUS, many people could not realize that to this mech 


] 


we had given human qualities—life and soul sut exper 


brought a delightful surpris. 
With three devices, the 


PHRASING LEVER 


mastering time, the Melody Buttons—giving the subtleties of e» 
pression, the Diaphragm Pneumatics—controlling power and tl 
delicacy of human touch—all the final touches of musical gt 


are supremely under your own control. Yet these three dé 
exclusive with the ANGELUS 

Thus with the ANGELUS it seems as though the barrier—th« 
something between you and the soul of the music itself—had been 


swept away, and you were permitted to enter fully into its perfect 


harmonies and melodies with sympathy of feeling 


Under the control of your own fingers you feel the full master: 


of the noblest fortissimo passages, yet at will you can bring forth 
the melody in the most delicate shadings of piano Wh 


I 


experience these pleasures for yourself? 
If you would only try THE ANGELUS we would not need 
to tell you this story again. 


Descriptive literature upon request. 


Purchased by Royalty and the World’ s Greatest Musicians. 


Hae WILCOX & WHITE CO: 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, C 


_—————— rs 
A Beautiful, Convenient Home is what everyone desires. | 
Such homes I design—large or little, magnificent or mcdest. If you are thinking | 
of either, write to me about plans. I can desigr. you what you want, artistically 
and economically, with complete, clear, definite plans and specifications. | 
4 Book of Bungalows, a new, unique and artistic book of one and one | 
and a-half story houses to cost from $1000 up. Price by mail, $2.00. | 
New Picturesque Cottages, containing original and beautiful designs 
for suburban homes, from $2800 to $6000. Price by mail, $1.00. > 
Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. III. Designs for stone, shingle and & 
rustic summer cottages and bungalows. Price by mail, 31.00. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, Room 14, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


The “Globe” Ventilator 


In Galvanized Iron, Brass and Copper 


Also with Glass Tops for Skylight 


Simple, Symmetrical, Storm-proof, Effective. For per- 


fectly ventilating buildings of every character. Send for 
model and pamphlet. Sro4y Chimneys Cured. 


“GLOBE VENTILATED RIDGING” 
Patented and 


Trade-Mark Manufactured by 


Reg: U.S. Pat.Of, Globe Ventilator Company ::_ Troy, N.Y. 
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“PAYMENT CONDITIONAL UPON SUCCESS” 


Smoky Fireplaces 


Remedied 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in dealing with the above 


trouble. Thoroughly trained workmen employed. In 


cases work can be done without defacing decorated walls and 


with little inconvenience to the household. 


Prevented 


1906 


Cooking Odors 


HE WHITLEY SYSTEM OF KITCHEN VENTILATION will 


most prevent the kitchen odors from permeating the premises. 


able for fine residences, hotels, clubs, institutions, etc. 


Examinations and estimates without charge within 500 miles of New York 
Contracts entered into with the understanding that the charges are for results 


The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. Union League Club, New York Morris K. Jesup 

W. A. Slater, Washington, D. C. Hon. Whitelaw Reid Henry Clews 

Mrs. John Hay, Washington, D.C. Hon. Joseph H. Choate Joseph Pulitzer 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. J. Pierpont Morgan R. Fulton Cutting 

3rown University, Providence, R. I. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. U.S. Government for :— 

Senator Aldrich, Providence, R. I. Col. John J. Astor White House, Washington, D.C. 
Clement B. Newbold, Jenkintown, Pa. George J. Gould 


University Club, New York 


U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


McKim, Mead & White 
Carrere & Hastings 
Hunt & Hunt 

C. P. H. Gilbert 

Ernest Flagg 
Woodruff Leeming 
Howells & Stokes 
Schickel & Ditmars 


ARCHITECTS 


JOHN WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


215 Fulton Street 


: Brooklyn, New York 


Designed and installed to meet individual requirements. Suit- 


Che “CHAMPION” 


LOCK JOINT 


Metal Shingle 


Inexpensive, 


Ornamental, Durable 


MADE BY 


J.H. ELLER 
& CO. 


1610 E. 5th St. 
CANTON, 0. 


Se hy At’ od 


> ( i} 
i'r ne i | ALSO MAKERS OF 
Kael Cie | 
i mi) il 4 Cornices, 


Skylights, 


te aN : i | Ceilings, 
Zi (aN lal 


Etc. 


UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 

gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, institu- 
tions, etc. Weconstruct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,ooocubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 


Cc. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
REFERENCES © eins 


12mo; 516 pages; illustrated; 6 colored plates. Price $1.50, postpaid 


@ The result of the queries of three generations 


The ‘Scientific 
American Ref- 
erence Book” 
has been com- 
piled after 
gauging the 
known wants of 
thousands. It 
has been re- 
vised by eminent statisticians, Infor- 
mation has been drawn from over one 
ton of Government reportsalone. Itis 
a book for everyday reference—more 
useful than an encyclopedia, because 
you will find what you want in an 
instant in a more condensed form. 
The chapter relating to patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights is a thorough 
one and aims to give inventors proper 
legal aid. The chapter on manufac- 
tures deals with most interesting fig- 
ures, admirably presented for refer- 
ence. The chapter dealing with Me- 
chanical Movements contains nearly 
three hundred illustrations, and they 
are more reliable than those published 
in any other book—they are operative. 
Weights and measures occupy a con- 
siderable section of the book, and are 
indispensable for purposes of refer- 
ence. Sixty years of experience alone 
have made it possible for the publish- 
ers of the Scientific American to pre- 
sent to the purchasers of this book a 
remarkable aggregation of information. 
The very wide range of topics covered 
in the ‘‘Scientific American Reference 
Book"’ may be inferred by examining 
the table of contents sent on request. 
The first edition of this work is 10,000 
copies. The readers of the Scientific 
American are requested to send in 
their orders promptly. Remit $1.50, 
and the book will be promptly mailed. 
Send to-day. 


business man. 


of readers and correspondents is crystallized in this 
book, which has been in course of preparation for 
months. It is indispensable to every family and 
It deals with matters of interest to 


everybody. The book contains 50,000 facts, and 


is much more complete and more exhaustive than 
anything of the kind which has ever been attempted. 


118 Screntiric AMERICAN REFERENCE Book. 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE WORLD COMPARED. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE PAGE 118, 


MUNN & CO., Publishers 


Scientific Amencan Office 


361 Broadway, New York City 


———————— 


Sample and J A House Lined with 


“ Mincral Wool 


Free. 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 


out dampness. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


INT ERLOCKING 
RUBBER gy TILING 


core 


3 Made in One Quality Only—The Best 


OISELESS, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily durable. 
The finest floor that can be laid in business offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard rooms, cafes, libraries. churches. 
hospitals and hotels. It is specially adapted for steamships, yachts, 
etc:, standing, without cracking or separating, the straining and rack= 
ing of the ship. Each tile is interchangeable and distinct, but shaped so as to lock 
firmly into the surrounding tiles. The interlocking feature produces a solid 
rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, with all the durability of the hard 
tile, without its liability to damage. 
gq Manufactured under our patent and sold only by us and our authorized 


agents. BEWARE OF INFRINGERS. Estimates, designs and samples 
furnished on application. Send for special catalogue. 


Patented and Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 
91-93 Chambers St., New York City = 


PHILADELPHIA, 724 Chestnut Street Branches ST.LOUIS . 218 Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO . - 150 Lake Street ~ | BALTIMORE . 114 W. Baltimore St. 

SAN FRANCISCO . 605 Mission Street BOSTON é : 232 Summer Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 229 S. Meridian Street BUFFALO 3 600 Prudential Building 
PITTSBURG, 528 Park Building 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Arthur L Gibson & Co., 19-21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane, W. C. 


CDELIDOLIDOLD CDOCDOCIDOCIDS 


DRAPER’S ANEMOSCOPE. 


This weather vane is placed a few feet above the 
roof of a building, and communicates mechanically 
with an indicating arrow on a handsome dial, fastened 
either on the ceiling or on the wall in any of the 
rooms. Made in any desired finish to harmonize 
with the trim. 

THE DRAPER M’F’G CO., 152 Front St., N.Y. 


Mfrs. of Recording Thermometers a ther 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Cleverly e¢ aT Da a Reng ts an d Durability. 
Moderate in co dir e¢ Mt yu. Catalogue Free 


Box 347 KITSELMAN BROS, Muncie, Ind. 


SPECIAL OFFER to CARPENTERS 


BUILDERS AND Cen OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTI-§ 
Di, LATING LOCK. A Safeguard 
Ni il \  forVentilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured, 
To introduce this article, Four 
lp Ventilating Locks in Genuine 


) 5 { 
WW 


Do fare Will inc “lud ¢ a forty- 
page Hardware Catalogue and & 
Working Model to carpenters §J 
who wish the agency to canvass 
for its sale. Address 


J THE H. B. IVES CO. 


New Haven. Conn., U.S.A. 


Tt Goes With the Sash! 


peeve window screens have always been a nuisance. 
Necessary, of course, but so much bother to adjust and 
take out when the windows had to be closed, opened or 
cleaned. The need of a new idea for window screens may 
be said to have been a "long felt want," and therefore all 
householders, office occupants, hotel keepers and others will 
hail with acclamation the advent of 


The ‘Thompson’ Automatic 
Roller Window Screen 


which is easily adjustable to all 
windows that raise or lower. 
No cutting of frame or sash. 
They are simply adjusted by any- 
body in a minute or two. They 
rise or fall with either sash, and are 
not in the way of shutters or 
storm windows; can be instantly 
detached when necessary, and do 
not obstruct the view at any time; 
do not rust or break, and will 
easily outlast ordinary screens. 
They allow of perfect ventilation 
while keeping out mosquitoes, 
flies and other insects. 

@ Perfect in Action 

@ Neat in Appearance 

@ Low in Cost 

@ Effective in Results 


- zs — if . . r 
Manufactured & Controlled by g Unique in Every W ay 


American Automatic Roller Window Screen Co. 
620 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENTED 


RB? 
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“Going toBuild? = A 


' our CATALOGUE +28 WITH PLANS 
AND PLATES TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT, 800 PAGES, 6000 DESIGNS. 4 


SEND zoe FREE For postace 
pt! FOSTER-MUNGER (, Cuicacousa” 


MARDWOOPVENEERED DOORS, ART GLASS,BLINDS, 
WORK, SASH, ETC. 


t | 


FROM NOW UNTIL 


July 1st 
Not Later 


re 18 no more useful garden material 

than what abi knowl \ Dutch Bulbs, 
Hy: 

They o1ve tor lal la of time amd 

ey an abu a aA 101 ers in the house 

from December unt April, and in the garden 


icinknse. © l Nal . “oreecus: 


almost before the snow is off the sround in 
l the middle of May. ‘These 
n almost exclusivel 


mous qual 


now 


LYiGerroe 


ee Of our very 
iow prices, ( : iy O1reer not 
later than July 1st, as we import Bulbs 
t be paid for ul 
a Sallst< 
trom 
the 
compr hensive catalogue ol Bulb iblished, 
is now ready and may be had for ( asking, 


\ Few of the Prices: 


ELLIOTT -: NURSERT~ GG: 


PITTSBURGH 


@®nner NY. : 
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